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PREFACE 


In the year 1874 apogamy was discovered in Ferns by Farlow : and in 
1884 instances of apospory in Ferns were demonstrated before the Linnaean 
Society of London by Dniery. These events stimulated a fresh enquir} into 
the nature and origin of Alternation in Archegoniate Plants. My own 
observations on apospory confirmed my interest in this question : it seemed 
to me probable that some biological cause had determined the prevalence 
and constancy of the alternation, to which apogamy and apospory appear as 
occasional exceptions The theory was entertained that the change of 
conditions involved in the invasion of the Land by organisms originally 
aquatic had played a prominent pait in the establishment of those 
alternating phases of the life-cycle which are so characteristic of Archegoniate 
Plants. As early as 1889 I had already written several chapters ol a 
treatise on this subject : but the necessary facts were found to be then so 
imperfectly known that the work was abandoned, and instead of a full 
discussion of the matter, the Biological Theory of Antithetic Alternation 
was briefly stated in a paper published in the Anna/s of Botany in 1 890 
(vol iv, p. 347). The main position of Celakovsky in discriminating 
between Homologous and Antithetic Alternation was adopted; but the 
latter type, as seen in Archegoniate Plants, was recognised as having been 
fixed and perpetuated in accordance wdth the adaptation of aquatic organisms 
to a Land-Habit The Studies in the Morphology of Sport-producing Mmhen^ 
were then entered upon as preliminary investigations to elucidate the facts 
requisite for a more full statement, and they were published in five parts, 
from 1894 to 1903. Meanwhile, in 1894 Strasburger contributed to the 
Meeting of the British Association in Oxford his paper on the “Periodic 
Reduction of Chromosomes.” He brought together a wealth of facts 
establishing the cytological distinction of the alternating generations, and 
his theoretical position was virtually identical with that of my paper of 
four years earlier. 
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PREFACE 


Now, aftei the lapse of seventeen yoais, it has been possible to state the 
biological argument moie fully in the present volume, sticngthened by many 
new facts. The First Pait (pp 1-254) deals with the genual tlu‘oi>. The 
Second Pait (pp. 255-657) is taken up with a detailed staU inent oi llu iacts, 
togethei with compauson ol the constituents of the seviM^il phyla nifet si\ 
The Third Part (pp 658-717) is devoted to guieial (ompaiisons and con 
elusions. The attempt has been made to woik in tlu results ol Palaconlo 
logical lesearch with those of the comparative analysis o( Iniiig forms. Tlu 
enquiry has related to all the chaiacters, both vegetative and piop.igativc, ol 
the spoiophyte generation : these include the external foini, the embryogeny, 
and anatomical featuies, and especiall} the structure and development of 
the Spore-producing members, while the characteis of the gamotophyte 
have also been taken into account. It is found that the conclusions 
arrhed at are suppoited by general convergence of the lines of evidence 
derived from all of these souices. 

The method adopted in the prepaiation of this woik has bcc‘n to 
examine not only the mature stiucture, but also the development of the 
organisms, and of their seveial paits. While fully utilising the lesults of 
Palaeontological and anatomical study, considerable weight has throughout 
been given to the facts of the individual development : sometimes the latter 
appear to oppose the former. It is not held that the ontogenetic history 
will always serve as an infallible guide, and opportunity has been taktm 
to point 'out that conclusions based upon it aie liable to be ovciruled by 
the results of wide comparison (pp. 159, 636, and 660, footnote)* But it 
is felt that in much of the recent work on Pteridophytes, and especially 
where fossil comparisons come in, the aigunients from individual develop 
ment have been accorded less than their due share of attention. 

I have made no attempt to give compiehensive or complete biblio- 
graphical references: from Campbeirs Mosses and Ferns and fiom other 
sources such references can leadily be obtained. But wherever a (luotation 
is made, or where a substantial body of information derived from another 
author has been embodied in the text, the refeience is fully given. While 
thus acknowledging my indebtedness to those whose work is published, 
1 desire also to record the continuous personal help so willingly given by 
three friends and colleagues, who have all allowed me the use of unpub- 
lished drawings and facts. Mr, Kidston's peculiarly exact knowledge has 
greatly strengthened and amplified the Palaeontological statements, while 
Dt. Lang and Mr. Gwynne-Vaughan have given me throughout the 
assistance of friendly criticism, and the support of their special knowledge 
of certain branches of the matter in hand 

In conclusion, I am well aware that the chief question dealt with 
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lies outside the realm of possible pi oof under piesent conditions the 
theoiy IS submitted as a \\oiking hypothesis Naturally it is applicable 
with greatei readiness to those organisms which are less advanced, but 
less readily to those which have departed fmthest along the lints of 
adaptation to life on exposed Land Surfaces Other opinions on the oiigin 
.?nd natuie of Alteination have come into fresh piomineiice m lecent 
years, and especially the view that the present condition of the Arche 
goniatae has originated by differentiation of phases of a lifecycle onginally 
Homologous This theory has not been dispro\ed any moie than the 
theory of Antithetic Alternation has been pro\ed ^^hatever \iew be 
ultimately taken of the piime origin of the alternating generations, many 
of the conclusions aimed at heie as to the morphological piogiess and 
ph\letic grouping of the Aichegomatae wdl stand they have a \alidity 
of their own quite apart fiom any question of the ultimate oiigin of the 
sporophyte which has finally become the dominant factoi m the Floia of 
the Land 

I O BOWER 

CtLASoow, Deumbt^ 1907 
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ADDENDUM. 


By a regrettable oversight . no mention has been made in the tex 
of the interesting new genus Loxsoinopsis, described by Dr* Christ a 
"having been discovered in Costa Rica {Bull, de PHerh. Bois&ie}\ 2mt 
s^r., tome iv., p. 393, 1904). This rare Fern, still unknown ai 
regards stipe and rhizome, shows a habit like that of Loxsoma^ but larger 
The outline of the leaf, especially at the base of the pinnae, shows 
archaic characters, while the sori correspond in general features to thos^ 
of L&xsoma; but the sporangia have a laterab dehiscence, and a complete 
ring composed of very numerous cells. In these details Zoxsomopsi 
corresponds to ThyrsapUris. Pending a better knowledge of its characte 
and especially of its anatomy, it may be accorded a place in tht 
neighboiirhood of Loxsbma and, Thyrsopteris^ about the base of the 
series of Gradatae (compare p. 655, and Fig. 354). 



INTRODUCTION. 


Of the two branches of the Organic World, the Vegetable Kingdom 
might be expected to present a simpler problem of Descent than the 
Animal Kingdom, on account of the prevalent non*motility of the mature 
individual. That fixity of position which the Higher Plants show, should 
tend to a more obvious record of previous events than the ambulatory 
habit of Animals, and especially of their higher types, would seem to 
allow. It is reasonable to expect that organisms of fixed position 
should demonstrate in their distribution some traces of their past history; 
these would be specially valuable in the elucidation of the problem of 
the Origin of a Land Flora, and of the relation of the I.^nd-grovving 
Plants to those of the water. 

But this primti facie probability is largely discounted by the extra- 
ordinary facility shown by Plants for the distribution of their germs, A 
comparison of the Higher Animals with the Higher Plants in respect 
of motility shows that the motile parent in the former is without special 
provision for distribution of its germs, while the Plant with its fixity of 
station shows high elaboration and variety in the methods of their 
dissemination. In consequence of this there will be a natural tendency 
in the vegetable kingdom, as there is also in that of animals, towards 
the obliteration of any such genetic record as the fixity of position of 
the individual plant during its active vegetation might otherwise have 
been expected to have left Accordingly, on examination of the vegetation 
of any ordinary country-side, its uplands and lower levels, its swam[)s, 
streams, and pools, plants of the most varied affinity are found to he 
promiscuously shuffled together, and show little sign of ranking in their 
position according to their descent For instance, the Flora of still 
fresh waters may be found to consist of such plants as various green 
Algae and Characeae ,* of Isoeie^ and Fihilaria \ together with Angiosperms, 
such as LittorcUa^ Lobelia^ and Subulaf-ia, In flowing mountain streams, 
in addition to green Algae may be found Chantmima and Lemanea^ 
associated with JFbnitnalis and sundry Angiosperms, Conversely, in various 
positions on land, along with certain Algae in moist spots, representatives 

A 
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Of the great gioups of Bryophytes, Pteridophytes, and Seed-plants may 
be found in close juxtaposition, and sharing the same external conditions. 
On the sea-littoral it is otherwise: there Algae are found associatal 
together almost to the exclusion of other plants. Nevei theless, occasional 
Phanerogams do invade the belt between tide-maiks, and thus even ^ this 
limit between the Vascular Flora of the land and the Algal Floia ol the 
sea-littoral is apt to be blurred. 

It is plain, then, from such simple examples as these, which might 
be indefinitely varied and extended, that the problem of the origin of 
a Land-Flora is not to be solved by any mere reading of the facts of 
distribution into terms of the evolution of the characteristic plants of 
the land. Some other basis than that of distribution at the present day 
must be found for the solution of the problem. It is to be sought for 
in their comparison as regards structure and function, and that not only 
in the most complete condition of full development, but also in the 
successive phases of the individual life-cycle. 

ITie study of the form and structure of plants, as well as of their 
physiolog}’, directs attention naturally to the water- relation : this mc^rc 
than any other single factor dominates the construction of land-living 
plants, while comparison with kindred aquatics shows how profoundly 
land-living plants are influenced by the necessity of adequate water-supply. 
But not only is this dependence of land-plants on water a general 
feature of the whole life-cycle: in certain large groups of plants it is 
found that leading events in the individual cycle are directly dependent 
upon the presence of external fluid water. The importance of such 
matters in relation to the present problem of the Origin of a Land-Flora 
will be gauged by their prevalence and constancy in large groups of 
organisms. Now in the whole series of Archegoniate Plants (Mosses and 
^ems), and in some Gymnosperms the act of fertilisation can only 

.ed out in presence of fluid w'ater, outside the actual tissue of the 
organism: their spermatozoids are for a time independently motile in 
external water, and it is a mere detail that in the higlier and more 
specialised forms, the distance to be traversed is only short from the 
point of origin of the spermatozoid to the ovum which it is to fertilise. 
The importance of fertilisation need not be insisted on here: everyone 
will admit it to be a crisis, perhaps the most grave crisis, in the life-cycle 
of the plant. ^Vhen this critical incident in the life is found, in so large a 
series of allied plants as the Archegoniatae, to be absolutely dependent on 
the presence of external fluid water for its realisation, that fact at once 
takes a premier place in any discussion of the relation of plants to water. 

A comparison of the Seed-Plants with the Archegoniatae leads witlaout 
any doubt to the conclusion that their method of fertilisation by means 
of a poilen-tube is a substitution for that by means of the motile 
spermatozoid. The Seed-Plant by adopting this siphonogamic mode of 
fertilisation becomes thereby independent of the presence of external 
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fluid water at this critical period : it may thus be held to have broken 
away from a condition of life inconvenient and embarrassing to organisms 
which live on exposed land-surfaces: and to have established itself in 
this character, as well as in its vegetative development, as a typical 
land-living organism. If this \iew of the matter be adopted, it follows 
that the Mosses and Ferns occupy a middle position in the relation to 
water: they may almost be described as amphibious, since, though they 
vegetate mostly on land, and show certain advanced structural adaptations 
to such life, they are nevertheless dependent upon external water for the 
important incident of fertilisation in each individual life-C3^cle. The 
strange feature is that they have retained so persistently this aquatic 
type of fertilisation. 

Looking further down in the scale of vegetation, attention is naturally 
directed towards the Algae, plants resembling, in some superficial 
characters of cell-structure and of colouring, the simpler terms of the 
Archegoniate series, though still more dependent than they upon external 
fluid water for the completion of their life-cycle. It may well be that 
the affinity which such features suggest is at best only a remote one; 
but at least the existence of such forms would seem to justify the view 
as a probable one, that the great Archegoniate series, which has had 
so large a share in initiating that Land-Flora which we now see occupying 
the exposed land surfaces of the globe, has had its origin in aquatic 
forms: that from these a gradual adaptation to a land-habit has provided 
those forms of vegetation which we group together under the terms, 
Liverworts, Mosses, Club-mosses, Horsetails, and Ferns : and finally, 
with further adaptation to the land-habit, came the Seed-Plants — first 
the Gymnosperms and subsequently the higher Flowering Plants. The 
latter culminated in the Gamopetalous Dicotyledons, which are essentially 
of Flowering Plants the most typical elements of a Land-Flora, since 
they include a smaller proportion of aquatic species than either the 
Monocotyledons or the Archichlamydeae, 

This, then, is the general position adopted at the outset: it is in 
accordance with the known facts of Palaeontology, and is the view 
generally entertained by modern morphologists. It will be the object of 
the present work to enquire into the details of such progressions as 
those above mentioned; especially it will be our duty to see how far 
the life-histories of Archegoniate forms will justify the view that the 
present Land-Flora lias originated from an aquatic ancestry, and that 
there has been a migration from the water to the land : in that case, 
it will be a further object to ascertain how this has been carried out, 
and to trace those methods of specialisation to a land-habit, which 
have led to the establishment of the higher terms of the series as the 
characteristic representatives of the Flora of exposed land-surfaces. 

It is no new view which is thus to be put forward; for it has long 
ago been concluded that the origin of life, whether animal or vegetable. 
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has been in the water, and that the higher forms of either kingdom 
have assumed such structural and physiological characters as enable them 
to subsist in greater independence of acjuatic surroundings than their 
simpler progenitors. The present attempt will be to fill in com tain of 
the details into this general scheme, as applied to the vegetable kingdom, 
and to present some connected story of how the transition may ha\e 
come about, as it may be seen reflected in the plants themselves, 
whether of the present day or of the remote past. 



CHAPTER 1. 

THE SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF COMPARATIVE 
MORPHOLOGY. 

Confronted with the great variety of plant-types which exist living and 
fossil on the earth’s ciust, the Botanist may regard them in various ways 
with a view to reducing them to some general conception of older. He 
may be satisfied with the mere cataloguing and description of the 
divers" forms which he is able to distinguish, and with the grouping of 
those together which show characters in common : — this is the work of 
the Descriptive Botanist, and it naturally took the first place in the 
historical development of the science. Or he may attempt to find in 
such similarities of form as are shown by organisms thus grouped 
together some consecutive account of their probable origin: — this is the 
work of the Scientific Systematist, or student of Phylogeny, and it is the 
ultimate aim of all current Morphology. 

In the earlier periods the student of form understood himself to be 
enquiring into the details of the Divine plan, as illustrated in a series 
of isolated creations: and any similarities which species might show 
would demonstrate for him merely the underlying unity of that plan. 
But in these later days he believes that the comparative study of form 
will lead him towards a knowledge of the main lines of descent. 
Contributory to this, which can only result in a balancing of probabilities, 
or often of mere surmises, is the study of the Fossils: Palaeophytology 
gives the only direct and positive clue to the sequence of appearance 
of plant-forms in past time upon the earth. Unfortunately the results 
acquired as yet along this line of observation are so fragmentary that 
they do not suffice to indicate even the general outline of the true 
picture: they must for the present be used rather as a check to phyletic 
theories than as their constant guide. The field is thus left in great 
measure open to other lines of enquiry. 

A second line of evidence which bears upon the evolutionar}' history 
may be derived from the geographical distribution of plants upon the* 
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eartVs surface. This is, however, applicable only within certain limits: 
one of those limits is imposed by the wide distribution of {^erms 
which is so prevalent in plants. Wherever the mechanism for dispeision 
of germs is highly elaborated, and successful, the traces of o\<)lii- 
denary history, as shown by geographical distribution, are apt to be 
obliterated. The consequence is that in practice such distrihution is 
only available as evidence of descent within restricted limits, 'rhe 
great geographical barriers, such as the tropics, the greater oceans, and 
the more continuous mountain ranges, it is true, delimit at present ('crtain 
areas of vegetation, within which evidence of value as contributory to 
a knowledge of descent may be gathered; but at best this apj)lics only 
to the later phases of evolution, and geographical distribution of plants 
at the present day gives little clue, or perhaps none at all, to the origin 
of the great groups which constitute the Vegetable kingdom at large. 
The fact that such genera as Equhetum^ Lycopodium^ Sela^tuclia, 

J/arattia, Marsilia^ and Pilularia are, within their several limits of 


temperature, virtually cosmopolitan shows how little can be expected from 
gec^raphical distribution of living forms as a key to the evolution of 
early types. Among fossils, Lepidodefidron is virtually cosmopolitan. Plants 
of the Glossopferis flora, long thought to be distinctively southern, have 
recently been recognised from Russia. Such examples suggest that neither 
does the geographical distribution of fossils as yet give any certain 
evidence as to descent of the main phyletic lines. 

Another closely related branch of Botanical science is the .study of 
organisms from the aspect of function and circumstance, as tested by 
physiological experiment. The intimate .connection between form and 
environment is too obvious to need insistence here; but though the 
individual shows a high degree of plasticity under varying conditions, still 
there is a large field, embracing the very fundamentals of ijlant-form, 
such as the evolutionary origin of leaves, of roots, or of sporangia, wbi('h 
lies as yet outside the region of physiological experiment. 'Pinis, however 
interesting the branch of physiological morphology may be, its s<’Oj)e is still 
narrowly limited. The method of experiment, with a view to asc'ortaining 
the effect of ^ external agencies in determining form, is now nascxml, and 
carnes with it high possibilities. But it is well in the enthusia.sni of the 
moment to keep in view the limitations which must always hedge it 
round. It is to be remembered that the effect of external conditions 
upon fc^ IS always subject to hereditary control, and that thus a large 
field IS left open still for speculation. This seems to have been forgotten 
remarks that «the future lies with experimental 
Morphology, which is already more than 
the aasfirtinn question the cogency of this antithesis, still 

0 prominence 

expenment, but the case is overstated. All who follow the development 

’.Wwi, 1903, p. SCO. 
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of morphological science will value the results already obtained from the 
application of experiment to the problems of plant-form. But it is 
necessary at the same time to recognise that the two phases of the 
study, the experimental and the speculative, are not antithetic to one 
another, but mutually dependent : the one can never supersede the other. 
The full problem of Morphology is not merely to see how plants behave 
to external circumstances nozv — and this is all that experimental morphology 
can ever tell us — but to explain, in the light of their behaviour now, how 
in the past they came to be such as we now see them. To this end the 
experimental morphology of to-day will serve as a most valuable guide, 
and even a check to any more speculative method, by limiting its 
exuberances within the lines of physiological probability. But present-day 
experiment can never do without theory in questions of descent. 
Experiment by itself cannot reconstruct history; for it is impossible to 
rearrange for purposes of experiment all the conditions, such as light, 
moisture, temperature, and seasonal change, on the exact footing of an 
earlier evolutionary period. And even if this were done, are we sure that 
the subjects of experiment themselves are really the same? There remains 
the factor of hereditary character: there is also the question as to the 
circumstances of competition which cannot possibly be put back to the 
e^ct position in which they once were. Consequently there must always 
be a margin of uncertainty whether a reaction observed under experiment 
to-day would be the exact reaction of a past age. So far, then, from 
experiment competing with, or superseding speculation in ^Morphology, it 
can only act as a potent stimulus to fresh speculation, whenever the 
attempt is made to elucidate the problem of descent. It will be only 
those W'ho minimise the conservative influences of heredity, or, it may be, 
relegate questions of descent to the background of their minds, who will 
be satisfied by the exercise of the experimental method of morphological 
enquiry, apart from speculation. 

The relations of Morphology and Physiology have been variously 
recognised in the course of development of the science. In the earlier 
periods the two points of view rarely overlapped. Even Sachs, the great 
pioneer of modern experimental physiology, kept the two branches distinct 
in his text-book, recognising the “ Difference between IMembers and 
Organs.” But later, in his lectures, he brought them more closely 
together, arid habitually regarded morphological facts in their physiological 
aspect. This is indeed the natural position for any adherent of Evolution: 
and it has been concisely said that morphology deals with the stereotyped 
results of physiology. Such a statement may, however, be criticised as 
assuming too much, in that it accords all initiative in, and determination 
of form, as well as its selection and perpetuation, to the influence of 
circumstance and function. A more apposite summing up of the relations 
of the two branches of Biological science has lately been given by Goebel ^ 
^ ** Die Grundprobleme der heutigen Pflanzenmorphologie,” Biol, Centirbh^ Bd. xyv., No. 3. 
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when he said that “ Morphology includes such phenomena as are not 
yet physiologically understood.” He further indicates that the separation 
of the two points of view has not any foundation in the nature of the 
case, but it is only a preliminary aid to a clear view amid the multiplicity 
of phenomena. The limits between morphology and physiology must 
necessarily fall away as advances are made. But meanwhile Morphology 
must continue to exist, even though it is not and cannot be an exact 
science: it deals comparatively with phenomena imperfectly explained as 
regards their origin in the individual or the race. The history of develop- 
ment of plant-form is an ideal to be approached experimentally, and the 
final object will be not merely a knowledge of the phylogenetic development, 
but of the very essence and cause of the development itself. It will be 
obvious how far present phylogenetic theory falls short of this ideal of 
Causal Morphology, but that is no sufficient reason for discontinuing its 
pursuit as a progressive study. 

For the present the comparative study of plant-form from the point 
of view of descent, as exhibited in the various phases of the individual 
life-cycle, must be pursued as in itself a substantive branch of the science : 
it is clear from what has been said above that it is not co-extensive with 
either Palaeophytology, Plant-Geography, or Plant-Physiology: nevertheless 
it overlaps with all of these, and must be liable to be checked by Iftie 
results of any of these branches. Furthermore, the extension of knowledge 
of any of these branches will inevitably lead to further overlapping, till 
in the end the knowledge derived from the various methods of investigation 
should coincide in conclusions which will be general for them all, and 
constitute a true perception of the evolutionary story. But at the moment 
this consummation is so far from being attained that there is still room 
for the theoretical treatment of the evolution of plants as based on the 
formal comparison of their life-cycles. This must take due cognisance of 
the other branches of study, but will still rest upon its own footing of 
fact and conclusion. 

There is one assumption involved in such comparative study which 
should be clearly apprehended and considered, rather than tacitly passed 
over. An evolutionary argument based on comparison of life-cycles is 
only valid if the organisms compared have retained the main incidents 
in thdir individual life unchanged throughout descent. In the main argu- 
ment of this work, the assumption is deliberately made that such constancy 
existed, or, rather, the argument proceeds upon the conclusion derived 
from broad comparison, that the main incidents once initiated have been 
pertinaciously retained* It may be held, and reasonably defended, that 
sexuality may have arisen in many distinct phyletic lines. It is. not our 
present purpose to distinguish those different origins, or defend their 
distinctness. But comparison leads us to conclude that, once initiated in 
an evolutionary sequence^ sexuality remained throughout descent substantially 
he same process in normal life-cycles* It may be modified in mechanism, 
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as indeed there is good reason to see that it was ; but it consisted still in 
the fusion of two cells together, bringing, as we believe geneiall)^ and see 
pioved already in so many rases, a doubling of the chromosome-number 
as a consequence Seeing sexuality of this nature a constantly recurring 
feature in the life-cycle of various definite phyla leads to the conclusion 
that in those phyla it was also constant during their de'scent Similarly, 
a reduction of chromosome-number has been found to be regularly associated 
with normal spore-production, and spore-production is found to be a 
constantly lecurring event in laige senes of plants. In these it is concluded 
that reduction and spore-pioduction have also been constantly recurring 
incidents throughout the descent of those series. It is hardly right to 
designate this opinion as an assumption : it seems rather to be a natural 
and valid outcome of comparative study. But if, on the other hand, such 
constancy of the leading events of the life-cycle in any phylum during 
descent were to be clearly disproved, then it will follow with equal clearness 
that the comparative argument based upon such facts will have to be 
revised for that phylum. It may seem hardly necessary to put down 
extenso reasoning which is so obvious; but, on the other hand, it is well 
to see clearly the basis upon which the main argument will proceed. The 
constancy of the e\ents of sexuality and of spore-production in normal 
life-cycles of the several ascending series of green plants is itself the caidinal 
point of the theory to be advanced in relation to the origin of a Land-Flora. 
In so far as inconstancy of either of these events occurs in them it will 
be shown that there is good reason to believe such exceptions to be of 
relatively late origfn. 

The further facts which form the basis of Comparative Morphology 
include those relating to the mature external form of the plant, as seen 
in the successive phases of the individual life-cycle : the internal structure, 
as shown by its anatomical study: the form and structure of the parts 
involved in propagation, and the embrj^ology of the individual. Such 
facts relating to living organisms are to be read in the light of comparison 
with the fossils, and the validity of any conclusions tested as far as 
possible according to the results of physiological experiment. 

It has been customary from the earliest times of natural classification 
to group together as akin, according to their degree of similarity, those 
organisms which correspond in form. Such alliances, long ago recognised, 
received a new significance in the light of evolutionary theory: the likeness 
thus comes to be attributed to community of descent, the nearness of the 
kinship being held proportional to the similarity of form, structure, and 
development of the individual. It is essential, howe\er, to bear in mind 
always that this is only an hypothesis, incapable of complete proof under 
present conditions of study, and that the extent of direct evidence as 
yet available is small indeed. It is true that variation in different degrees 
is widespread: that, whatever the causes or methods involved, new races 
may be, and indeed have been established, which come true in more or 
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less degree after propagation by seed: and that thus the possibility has 
been demonstrated of origin and establishment of new forms from more 
or less dissimilar parents. This is not the place to discuss the sources of 
variation : whether it arises by a cumulative summation of slight differences, 
or by mutations per saltitm^ or both : nor whether the characters acquired 
during the individual life are or are not transmitted to the offspring, thus 
giving a positive direction to variation: nor yet to consider the effect of 
sexuality, and of the subsequent reducing-division of the nucleus in dis- 
tributing the qualities inherited from the parents. It suffices for our 
theoretical position that variations do occur, and that they are liable to 
be transmitted to offspring. The struggle for existence in this greatly 
over-populated world necessarily acts as a sieve upon such variants, and 
though the survival of the fittest is in no sense a positively constructive 
factor in itself, it results in the preservation of what is capable of self-support, 
and the elimination of what is physiologically less efficient. But when 
thus much is granted, it amounts only to this: that living organisms 
demonstrate that such an origin as evolutionary theory contemplates is 
at least possible. It does not necessarily follow that all known forms did 
originate in this way. Still, we are justified in accepting this view as a 
“working hypothesis,” much more probable than any other explanation 
hitherto given of the existence of various living forms. 

But though we may .readily adopt an evolutionary view, as a working 
hypothesis applicable to organic forms at large, it is when we apply it in 
detail that the real difficulties begin. We contemplate, for instance, some 
group of plants which have essentially similar form, structure, and develop- 
ment: we find that they differ in certain details and proportions, and 
that it is possible to lay them out in a series extending from one extreme 
form, through minor gradations, to another extreme form. Such a series 
may be strengthened by tracing parallelism of variations of two or more 
characters. Where this can be done the probability of the series representing 
a real evolutionary line is greatly enhanced. But there are at least three 
ways in which such a series may be read: (i) that the simplest form was 
the most primitive, and the whole series one of progression : (2) that the 
most complex was the most primitive, and the whole series one of reduction : 
(3) that the origin was from some central point, and the development 
dwergent in iivo or more directions. Any one of these alternatives would 
be compatible with general evolutionary probability. How are we to 
decide which to adopt in any given case? 

The general principle that progress has been from the simpler to the 
more complex gives to the first alternative a primd fade probability. As 
a matter of fact this consideration weighed largely in the phylogenetic 
decidons of a quarter of a century ago, and the opinions on the descent 
of Ferns serve as a good illustration of it. Those Ferns which have 
the smallest s^mngia (Polypodiaceae, Hymenophyllaceae) were held to 
be the most primitive, while those with larger and more complex sporangia 
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were regarded as more advanced (Osmundaceae, Schizaeaceae, Marattiaceae). 
But this, which was little better than an assumption, needed to be tested 
on other grounds, such as comparison with other Pteridophytes, and 
reference to the results of physiological and palaeontological enquiry. It 
is now pointed out, first, on the comparative basis, that the Leptosporangiate 
Ferns are isolated from other plants by the simplicity of their sporangia, 
and that the link in sporangial character with other early types is to be 
found more probably through the Eusporangiate than through the Lepto- 
sporangiate types. Secondly, it can be shown experimentally that reduction 
of complexity of leaf-structure follows the shade-habit; and the “filmy” 
character of the leaf in the Hymenophyllaceae is probably only an extreme 
case of this, while the smaller size of the individual sporangia shows some 
degree of parallelism with this adaptation : certainly it is so in the genus 
Todea, There is also some experimental basis for the conclusion that 
the thin-leaved habit is a derivative condition following on a shade-habit. 
Thirdly, the Palaeontological evidence shows that whereas the Eusporangiate 
Ferns weie the characteristic Ferns of the primary rocks, while Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns were certainly rare, the Leptosporangiates were in the 
ascendant in later strata, and are the dominant Ferns of the present day. 
From such evidence, which will be seen to be convergent along three 
lines of argument, the conclusion is drawn that the general series of 
Ferns has not been one of advancing complexity of sporangial structure, 
but of reduction. This case will serve as an illustration how the prima 
fade probability of advance may be overruled by the cumulative effect 
of other evidence. As a consequence perhaps of such proof of reduction 
in this and other cases, the tendency of the moment among Botanists 
is to look with general mistrust upon ascending series. For my own 
part, I think this tendency has been allowed too free scope: the primA 
fade probability of a series being truly progressive should be kept clearly 
in mind until it is disproved on more exact grounds. 

Wherever a linear series of forms is recognised these two alternatives, 
of the series being an ascending or a descending one, will present them- 
selves. But there is also the third alternative, viz. that the series may 
have been one of divergent development from some central point. It will 
be apparent that this is in truth merely a combination of the tw^o pre- 
ceding cases, and the lines of argument will be the same, though necessarily 
more complicated. As a consequence such divergent series are less readily 
substantiated than simple series w^ould be. 

But there remains the still more serious question whether a series which 
may have been laid out on ground of form as a presumable evolutionary 
sequence reflects actually any line of evolution at all. It may be composed 
of members of distinct phyletic lines, which have converged in respect of those 
characters which lie at the foundation of our comparison. It has long been 
known that similarity of form may be arrived at along distinct evolutionary 
routes : this is designated parallel, or polyphyletic development, and examples 
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can readily be found in the vegetative and piopagativc parts of ])lants hoih 
b‘gh and lower in the scale; it may affect not only the modilication of 
parts already present, but also the origin of new paits. As prominent 
examples which will be discussed at length later, the polyphyletit origin 
of leaves, of heterospory, and of the secd-hahit may he <iuote<l Tliis 
frequent occurrence of parallel development should scive as a che<'k on 
the too ready acceptance of conclusions based on meie foimal comparison, 
and it shows that it is necessary to be sure of the jihyletic unity of a 
series before sound conclusions can be arrived at fiom comparison of 
its components. 

It may be useful to quote a specific case of fallacious leasoning based 
on comparisons which are not within one phyletic unity. It is possible 
to compare the sporangia of Calamostachys with those of Selagimila^ of 
hoefes^ and of the Hydropteiideae, as examples of heterospory : and geneial 
conclusions might be drawn fioni such comparison as to the progressive 
steps of the heterosporous differentiation. But these plants are now 
recognised as representing thiee (and possibly even four) distinct phyla, 
all of which include homospoious forms. The latter fact indicates that 
heterospory arose after the differentiation of those phyla. It is therefoie 
impossible to argue correctly fiom one phylum to another as to the 
course which a common spore-differentiation has taken, since its course 
must have been distinct in each case from the others. The most that 
can be properly attained is an analogy between the separate progiessions 
as seen in those several phyla. 

It is plain then that organic nature is not self-explanatory, and that 
Comparative Morphology is a study beset with pitfalls. There is uncertainty, 
first, in the recognition of true evolutionary sequences: still more in 
their interpretation as ascending, descending, or divergent: and again 
in the connecting of these sequences together so as to construct some 
more or less consecutive story of descent : indeed, this can only be done 
when liberal use is made of the imagination, in bridging over the wide 
gaps in the series, which even the known fossils are so far from filling. 
The details of a story thus constructed depend so largely on comparative 
opinion, or balancing of probabilities, and in so slight a degree upon 
positive demonstration that the history as told by competent experts in 
Comparative Morphology may vary in material features. A little more 
weight allowed for certain observed details, or a little less for otheis, 
will be sufficient to disturb the balance of the evidence derived from a 
wide field of observation, and consequently to distort the historical 
picture. In the absence of more full ‘‘documentary*’ evidence from the 
fossils there is in truth no finality in discussions on the genesis and 
progress of organic life. But as long as the human mind has the power 
of and inclination towards enquiry, so long will such discussions con 
tinu^ together with their kaleidoscopic changes of opinion. Every new 
fact of importance will in some degree affect the weight accorded to 
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others and vary the general result. It will be seen in the discussions 
which follow how largely this is so in the morphology of plants. 

It may be objected that conclusions which are so plastic are little 
better than expressions of personal taste, or even of temperament: that 
the study of Comparative Morphology is therefore calculated to dishearten 
its votaries, while the non-specialist public, which is compelled to take 
its information at second hand, will be bewildered, and wnll conclude 
that it is useless to pursue a science which shows so little stability. But 
even where problems are apparently insoluble under circumstances of 
present knowledge, it is a satisfaction to most minds to entertain an 
opinion, even if that opinion be of a theoretical nature, and be liable to 
future modification or ultimate disproof On the other hand, as regards 
the actual progress of morphology, those who follow its history with 
sympathetic care wdll gain heart when they compare the present position 
with that of a generation ago. And especially for Botanists it is encouraging 
to think that it is little more than half a century since the history of the 
life-cycle of a Fern was first completed by Suminsky. In some sixty years 
a vast array of kindred facts has been acquired, and a theoretic super- 
structure is being raised upon them which, though still protean, is gradually 
acquiring some settled form. Never in its history has the advance of 
morphological thought been so rapid as at present. But in no field of 
morphological research has investigation been more amply rewarded than 
in palaeophytology : the luminous facts derived from fossils are shedding 
a fresh and a direct light upon obscure problems, such as the origin of 
the seed-habit, and helping us to locate such difficult groups as the 
Psilotaceae and Equisetineae. When we regard these rapid advances and 
truly estimate the influence they bring to bear in strengthening the positions 
already indicated by morphological theory, we shall not only see that this 
branch of the science is very actively alive, but also that its theorisings 
are not •merely unsubstantial figments of the mind. 

Considerations such as these go far to justify the statement in the 
present work of a theoretical view of the origin of a I.and-Flora. Some 
may deem the opinions expressed as unduly speculative, but in the first 
place, they are based upon a wide area of fact, and secondly, as above 
remarked, comparative morphology must necessarily assume a theoretical 
form under present conditions. We have seen that its conclusions as to 
descent are at best the result of a balancing of probabilities. As long as 
this is clearly understood by the reader, and the author abstains from any 
dogmatic attitude, good should come from any duly reasoned statement, 
even though, like the present, it may be of a theoretical nature. A working 
hypothesis, open like others to refutation, is better than no hypothesis 
at all. This is the position consciously adopted here, for it is believed 
that the full statement of even a speculative view will stimulate enquiry, 
which may lead tow^ards its ultimate proof or disproof. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A FERN. 

The middle years of the nineteenth century marked an important epo('h 
in the history of Plant l^Iorphology. Before that period this branch of 
botany could hardly be said to exist as a science. What gave distinction 
to that period was the publication of observations which made it possible 
for the first time to give a consecutive account of the various stages in 
the life-histor}" of the Higher Cryptogamia. Up to that time it had been 
the custom to compare Ferns with Flowering Plants, notwithstanding that 
the facts, so far as they were known, gave little support to any view of 
their close similarity; and to attempt to express the life-story of these 
and others of the lower plants in terms of the higher. But the investigations 
of that period, by following out the actual facts of development, showed 
not only that there was no correlative of the seed in the life-cycle of a 
Fern, but also that there was in the prothallus of Ferns a phase of the 
life-cycle which differed in essential points from anything which was then 
know'n to exist in the development of Seed-Plants. * 

The spores of Ferns were experimentally recognised as reproclu('tive 
organs by Morison (1699), who raised young plants from them. But Kaulfuss 
first observed their germination (1825), and the formation of the prothallus, 
which had already been described by Ehrhart (1788) : it was Bischoff (18.^2) 
who first recognised the embryo attached to the prothallus. Nacgcli (18.^4) 
discovered the antheridia and spermatozoids, while Suminski (1848) 
ascertained the true nature of the archegonium, and its relation to the 
embryo. But it remained for Hofmeister to put together, and complete 
the story. In 1849 bis description of the germination of Piluhxria and 
Sahmia appeared, and two years later, in 1851, he gave to the world his 
Vtrgleich&ndt Uiitersuchungen^ a vrork which dealt in the most com- 
prehensive way with the life-story of a number of Liverworts, Mosses, 
Ferns, Fern-Allies, and Gymnosperms. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the advance in view 
which the publication of Hofmeisteris book brought. The middle years 
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of the nineteenth century were indeed the heroic age of Plant Morphology, 
and the results then attained will alwajs continue to be the basis of com- 
parison, as applied to the ascending series of green plants. It must, 
however, be remarked that those results were achieved on a purely comparative 
footing, and at the moment carried no further interpretation with them. 
For these were the days before evolutionary theory held sway in the 
Biological sciences, and accordingly no underlying phylogenetic meaning 
was as yet seen in the facts observed and compared. But eight years 
later Darwin’s Origin of Species was published, and “ the Theory of Descent 
had only to accept what genetic morphology had actually brought into 
view.” It is also to be noted that at first no past physiological history 
was traced in the facts of the individual life ; this line of interpretation suffered 
much longer delay, and is even now only gradually becoming apparent. 
As we shall see, however, such a meaning and such a history may still 
be found reflected in those successive phases of the individual life which 
Hofmeister and his predecessors were able to detect and to compare. 
It is along lines such as these that we may best seek for the solution of 
the problem presented by the origin of a Land-Flora. 

It will then be essential for our purpose, in the first place, to follow 
through all its phases the life-history of certain typical organisms, and 
we shall best begin with those which occupy a middle position in our 
system, viz. the Pteridophytes. The common Male Shield Fern (Nephrodinm 
Filix-mas. Rich.) will serve as a familiar, and also a suitable example. 

This Fern is known to every one as growing in woods and hedgerows, 
and even in more exposed situations, such as the open gills and hill-sides 
of higher-lying districts. It presents a robust appearance, and when fully 
developed it consists of an oblique and massive stock, which is relatively 
short: this is entirely covered over by the bases of the leaves, of which 
the youngest constitute a closely packed terminal bud (Fig. i). Those 
leaves which are situated further from the apex, and immediately below 
the terminal bud, may in summer be found to be of large size and 
compound structure (Fig, 2) \ they are of a rather firm texture : individually 
they are in outline not unlike the ancient Greek shield, and collectively 
they form a crown-like series surrounding the terminal bud. Passing again 
further back from the apex of the stock, its surface is found to be closely 
invested by the bases of the numerous leaves of former seasons, the 
upper portions of which, having performed their functions, have rotted 
away. If the plant be dug up, and the soil carefully removed from it, 
an ample root-system will be seen, consisting of thin, wiry, and dark- 
looking fibrils, which spring from the basal parts of the leaves, and may 
bear numerous branch-rootlets. 

All these parts consist of tracts of tissue differentiated to subserve 
distinct functions. The Vascular Skeleton, which appears as a cylindrical 
network of strands within the massive axis (Fig. i, e, f), throws off 
continuous and connecied branches, on the one hand into the leaves, 
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where they ramify and extend upwards to the extienie tips and maigins. 
On the other hand, strands of vascular tissue derived from the leaf-bases 
extend towards the tips of the roots, and laterally into then branchlels. 
The Vascular System is thus a connected conducting-system tli rough out 
the plant. It is embedded in softer parenchymatous tissues, which seive 
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rarioub purposes in the different parts: thus in the young root they may 
be absorbent, or serve to hand on the fluids absorbed to the conducting 
system: in the stem they may serve the purpose of storage of reserve 
nwtenals, whtle in the leaf the parenchyma carries out the function of 
photmynthesis, together with the passing on of the supply thus acquired 
o the conducting system. The parts exposed to the air are covered by 
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an epidermal la)er, with a cuticulaiised external wall, which pi events 
indiscriminate loss of water b> sui face evaporation But the epidermis 
IS peiforated by numeious stomata, the motile guaid cells of which can 
control, accoidmg to circumstances, the width of the pores heading into 
the intercellular spaces There is thus a highly organised \enlilating 
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system Finally, there are also fiim, brown, resistant tissues, disposed 
sometimes near the outer surface, as in the stem and m the leafstalk 
sometimes more deeply seated, as in the root, while m the leaf they 
follow the course of the vascular strands These give to the seveial parts 
increased mechanical strength, and power of resistance 

Thus constituted the Male Shield Fern is an organism which is 
capable of leading an independent life on an exposed land surface it 

B 
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is in a position to nourish itself by taking up from -the soil the water and 
salts which it requires, and to elaborate therefrom, and from the carbon 
dioxide of the air, fresh supplies of organic food. Furthei, though for 
reasons to be explained later, it frequently is found growing in situations 
where moisture is abundant and the air moist ; still it can resist consideial)le 
drought, and is capable of living under as exacting conditions «is any 
ordinary terrestrial plant. As proof of this, cases may be ([uotcd of the 
removal of mature Shield Ferns from a more moist habitat to cxpost‘d 
situations, where there is no shade, nor any special supply of water: 
they are found to flourish there permanently ; but they show slight 
differences of form from the shade plants: the leaves are more robust, 
of smaller area, and of a paler colour. 

In this power of resisting drought the Shield Fern is by no means 
an isolated exception, nor in any sense an extreme type among Ferns. 
It is a familiar sight in this country to see dry hill-sides covered with the 
common Bracken, and taking no harm from a summer drought. There 
is also a small British Flora of Ferns of dry wall-tops, including such 
species as Folypodiuin viilgare^ Aspknium Rufa-muraria^ and Cetemck ; 
these may be found sometimes with their leaves dried to crispness in 
summer. Abroad there are certain genera, such as Notkochiacm, and 
famesonia^ and the Niphohohts section of Folypodhm^ which are ty[)ically 
xerophytic: in other cases isolated species may show special adaptation 
to dry surroundings; for example, HymmophyUnm sericeim which is a 
member of a peculiarly hygrophytic genus. These xerophytic Ferns 
inhabit dry climates, such as the higher Andes: or they are epiphytic 
in habit, and have no access to the water-reservoir of the soil. The forms 
which the xerophytic modification may take are succulence of the smooth 
leaf, with well-developed epidermis, as seen in Folypodium 
folium^ and piloselloides, and also in F/afyeenum: or a development of 
a thick felt of hairs may cover the surfaces, as in Niplwbolus, Nothochiaena, 
and Janmonia ; or of scales, as in Folypodium [Lepicystis) hHCtnum^ or 
Asp^ium Ceferach ; or there may be a xerotropic folding of the pinnae, 
as in Nothochlae?ia sinuata and ferrttginea, and in Jammmia. There is 
also a very efficient mode of resisting extreme drought which is not 
shown structurally, viz. the power of retaining vitality after drying up, 
A good example of this is seen in Folypodium (LepicysHs) incminm>^ which 
grows commonly in Trinidad on tree-trunks, and there shrivels for weeks 
without ]M*n, under a tropical sun; but when moistened again it swells, 
and continues growth. Such vitality is shared in some degree by the Ferns 
of our wall-tops, and is a common feature leading to the survival of 
many other plants, notably among the Bryophytes. Such cases as these 
quot^ mn serve to show that a moist habitat is not always a necessity 
fw the life of the mature Fern-Plant, and even that Ferns, as a family, 
^w a considerable aptitude for resisting extremes of drought But never- 
theless most Ferns do affect moist situations, while to some, such as 
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the Filmy Ferns of tropical forests, an atmosphere approaching complete 
saturation with moisture is a constant necessity. The Male Fern may 
indeed be accepted as a medium type, showing no special adaptation 


nor susceptibility either to moisture 
shows such characters as are usual 
in average Land Vegetation. 

With very few exceptions Ferns 
are perennials, and in the case of 
the Shield Fern there is no theoretical 
limit to the duration of the individual 
life: in point of fact the plant may 
grow continuously for a long term 
of years, as is shown by the length of 
the stock, and the long succession 
of the bases of leaves of former years 
which may be observed persistent 
upon it in the larger specimens. But 
still it is subject to many vicissitudes, 
which are liable to terminate its exist- 
ence. Some provision must be made 
for the maintenance of the race by 
the formation of new individuals. 

The vegetative mode of propaga 
tion in the Shield Fern is by means 
of buds which appear at a late period 
upon the persistent bases of leaves of 
former years. These develop leaves 
similar to those of the parent, with 
roots which form an independent 
system, so that when the progressive 
rotting, which is always advancing 
from the base of the stock onwards, 
isolates the parent leaf from the rest 
of the plant, the bud is in a position 
to subsist as an independent individual 
(Fig. I, B, c). This is merely one 
example of what is a ver}" common 
phenomenon in Ferns, viz. the vege- 
tative propagation of the individual. 
The details of the process, such as 


or drought, while structurally it 
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CystoMeris bulbtft>a (L.) Bemh. pail of a 
leaf with adventitious buds. Natural size. an 
adventitious bud which has fallen off, forming; a 
root, r, an adventitious bud further develops. 
B and C somewhat enlarged. (After Matouschek ) 


the position and the number of buds, may vary greatly in different 


cases (Fig. 3), but the essential point is the same, that by a purely 


vegetative growth, and without any knowm cytological complications, 


new individuals may be derived, which are similar in all essentials to 


the parent. Such means of increase are styled collectively under the head 
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ot Sporophytic budding It is pUin that such giowths aic only methods 
of amplification of the moiphologu al individual though iiltiniilch (]uitc 
separate from the parent plant, there is no leoiganisation of ihc piotophsts 
mvolved in their initiation 

There is, howe\ei, an alternative modi, of indeasc in numhci ol 
individuals, which deals with much laigei nuinbeis ol jioUntial w,cims, 
and involves a much greater complexit) of the phases ol pioduction thin 
the mere sporoph}tic budding it is by means of \pon\ Since this 
spore production is a constant feature in the normal hie of all hems, anti 
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indeed of Archegoniates at laige, while sporophytic budding only occurs 
in relatively few, there is good reason to believe that this was a mou 

pnnutive and important form of propagation It theiefore demands moie 
serious attention 

An examination of the leaves of the Male Fern vnll show m many 
cas^ and especiaUy in young plants, merely a smooth, rather pale green 
under surface these are then the vegetative leaves, or tfcj/kap^/h” as 
th^ axe sometimes called, and they always appear first in the devdop 
meat of the individual But other leaves of older plants, and especially 
those formed later m the season, bear on then lower surface, and chiefly 
their apical part, numerous roundish patches, which are green oi 
blown according to age these are the rm, and the leaves beanng them 
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are termed i^porophylls^' but they do not differ in outline from the 
vegetative leaves (Fig. 2). The sori are disposed in a single linear series 
on either side of the midiib of the pinna, or pinnule, being seated on 
the secondary veins. The kidney-like outline which they present is 
due to a membranous covering called the indusium, which is piotective * 
it is attached by a central stalk to a projecting cushion of tissue — the 
leceptacle — which is in close connection with the vein, while there is 



Younn stace** of sesymentation of the spoiangmm of FUiX'jnas, (After Knj .) 

a vascular extension from the vein into the receptacle. To the latter 
are also attached the numerous sporangia, stalked capsules of lenticular 
form, which are collectively overarched by the umbrella-like indusium. 
Various stages of development of the sporangia may be found together 
in the same sorus: those which are younger are smaller, and of pale 
colour ; those which are mature are larger, and are filled with numerous dark 
brown spores : these showing through the more transparent wall give to the 
ripe sporangium a deep chocolate colour. 

In order properly to understand the arrangement of the parts of the 
sorus it must be cut in vertical section (Fig. 4): it will then be seen 
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how the indusium, rising from the receptacle, overarches the sporangia, 
which are also attached to it by long thin stalks. The head of each 
sporangium is shaped like a biconvex lens: its margin is almost com- 
pletely surrounded by a series of indurated cells, which form the mechanically 
effective annulus: this stops short on one side, where several thin-walled 
cells define the stomium, or point where dehiscence shall take place. 
Within are the dark-coloured spores, which, on opening a single sporangium 



Fig., a. 


: s^ent?lti0n ,of spomagium of Nephradium Fifix-moi. (After Kny.) 
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still remains at the centre, having grown meanwhile, undergoes successive 
divisions till usually twelve ^pore-mother-ceUs are formed (Fig. 6. 2, 6, 7) : 
these bei-ome spherical in form, and are suspended in a fluid which, 
together with the now disorganised tapetum, fills the enlarged cavity of 
the sporangium. Each spore-mother-cell then divides twice, so as to form 
a group of four cells, which constitute a spore-tetrad (Fig. 7), the component 
cells showing some differences in their arrangement. Finally, as ripe- 
ness is approached the individual cells of the tetrads separate as the 
spores^ each of which has meanwhile developed a protecting wall : owing to 
the absorption of the fluid contents of the sporangium the separate spores 
are dry and dusty, and readily scattered. Since each 
of the 12 spore-mother-cells may form four spores 
their number is 4x12 = 48 in each sporangium. 

Each mature spore consists of a protoplast with 
nucleus, bounded by a colourless inner wall, and 
a brown epispore, which extends outwards into 
irregular projecting folds. 

Meanwhild the wall of the sporangium has 
become differentiated into the thinner lateral walls 
of the lens-shaped head, and the annulus^ which 
is a chain of about 16 cells surrounding its margin 
(Fig 6. 4/^). These constitute a mechanical 

spring, which on the rupture of the thin-w^alled 
stomium becomes slowly everted as the cells dry in the air, and then 
recovering with a sudden jerk, throws out the spores to a considerable 
distance (Fig, 8), each individual spore being separate from its neighbours. 
If a Fern leaf on which the sori are fully matured be laid with its lower 
surface downwards upon a sheet of paper, and left in dry air for some hours, 
or if the drying be accelerated by heat, a fine brown dust, consisting of 
the mature spores, will be deposited on the paper, and they are shed in 
such vast numbers as to give a natural print of the outline of the leaf. 
A rough estimate may be made of the numerical output of spores from 
a large plant of the Shield Fern, as follows In each sporangium 48 
spores may be formed : a sorus will consist of fully 1 00 sporangia, usually 
more; 20 is a moderate estimate of the sori on an average pinna: there 
may be fully 50 fertile pinnae on one well-developed leaf, and a strong 
plant would bear 10 fertile leaves. 48x100x20x50x10 = 48,000,000. 

The output of spores of a strong plant in the single season will thus, on 
a moderate estimate, approach the enormous number of fifty millions. 

As we shall see, each of those spores is capable of acting as the starting- 
point of a new individual, and yet Male Ferns are not increasing perceptibly 
in number: the fact is that in open Nature the vast majority of these 
potential germs do not survive the vicissitudes of early life. It is evident, 
however, that the maintenance of the race is very fully provided for, while 
there is an ample margin for the effect of selection of those fittest to survive. 



Spoie- tetrads of Pdiypodium 
vulgare (After Atkinson.) 
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In this connection it is well to note fuither that the spoies are piodmvd 
upon the leaves fully exposed to the an, and that d.y rncunistanccs 
favour the shedding of the spores Ferns giown in unifoiinly moist (on 
ditaons show how essential a diy peiiod actually is, foi then spoiam-ia 
often do not buist at all The spores of Totiea and of some Hyineno 
phyllaceae ma} even be seen gernniuting within the spoiangmm Su< li 
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exposed to suitable conditions of moisture and temperature each spore ma)^ 
germinate: the outer coat bursts, and the inner protrudes and increases 
in size, cell-divisions appearing as the growth proceeds. The body which 
is thus produced is called the protJiallus^ and it may vary in its form 
according to the circumstances. In average cases of not too crowded 
culture it usually takes first a short filamentous form, attached by one 
or more rhizoids to the soil (Fig. 9. 4) : it then widens out at the tip 



FfG. 9. 

Germination of the spore in' NMr&diuvi FiliJc^maSi and early stages of the prothallus. 
(After jECny.) 


to a spathula-like, and finally to a cordate form (Fig. 9. 5 and 6). This 
is the usual type, but when crowded closely together, the filamentous 
form may be longer retained, and prothalli are then of the type shown 
in Fig. j;i. I. It is thus seen that the form of the prothallus is plastic, a 
fact which may be brought into further prominence by culture under 
various conditions of lighting, etc. 

The body of the prothallus, exclusive of the downward growing rhizoids, 
consists of cells which are essentially alike, arranged at first in a single- 
layered sheet. This simple structure is . maintained permanently , by the 
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peripheral parts, but in the central region, below the einarginate apex, 
• the cells divide by walls parallel to the flattened surfaces of the prothallus, 
and thus form a somewhat massive central cushion. The mature cells 
are thin-walled, with a peripheral film of cytoplasm surrounding a large 
central vacuole, and embedding the nucleus and numerous chloroplasts. 
The whole body is capable of leading an independent existence, nourishintr 
itself by absorption from the soil, and by photosynthesis (Fig. lo). 



Fig. 30. 

‘ ^ Mature pnititnllus oT NephretUum as seen from below, bearing antheridia and 

V archegonw. (After Kny.) 
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been thus dormant foi a considerable time hate been seen to revive 
t\hen soaked out, and to continue their growth The> share in some 
measuie that facult} which is so impoitant to many Brjophtta, of lecoverj 
after dormanc) under di ought Comparing the prothallus with the Fern 
Plant as regards the water 1 elation, it is plainly less adapted for life on 
exposed land-sut faces, and moie immediately dependent on moisture 



1*1 II 

1 itteni ttdm'Uepr ihillus jf iVt//r ii tm J ihx nzi btit,ts of dtvelopme it 
of nthendn 6 7 ruptured inthendn ^ \ sper uat Aiid ( Vfter knj ) 

The prothallus thus constituted is capable m some cases of vegetative 
propagation, by gemmae, and other forms ot “ gametophytic buddini,,” 
but this does not occur in the Male lern 

Though the dose dependence on moisture foi functional activity is 
thus seen m the prothallus, it is much more obvious in the behaviour 
of the sexual organs which the prothallus beais These in the Male Shidd 
Fern^ are commonly home male and female, on the same individual 

^It IS hirdl) necessar> to that tht ‘ Male” Fern is a mibnomer, sums mg from 
the misconceptions of earlier tunes The Fern Plant is neutial, bung neither male nor 
female, while it is on the prothallus that the sexual organs aie home 
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(Fig. lo); but conditions of crowded culture may lead towards a partial, 
or even complete separation of the sexes. The flattened hermaphrodite 
prothallus of the ordinary cordate outline, grown under normal circumstances 
of moisture and moderate lighting, on a horizontal sul)stratuni, lies uilh 
one of its flattened surfaces facing the substratum, and produces upon 
that lower surface antheridia and archegonia, the former in the basal or lateml 
regions, the latter upon the massive cushion : here they develop in acioj^etal 
succession, the youngest being nearest to the emarginate apex of the 
thallus. This position of the sexual organs is evidently favourable to 
their continued exposure to moist air, or even fluid water: and indeed 
the latter is necessary for the completion of their function. 

The antheridium, which arises by outgrowth and segmentation of a 
single superficial cell, consists when mature of a peripheral wall of tiibulai 



Archegonia of still closed: ovum. A"s?canal-cell. A’ ^venti.U- 
c.inal*cell. an archegonium luptured. X24o. (After St raibuigcr.) 

cells, surrounding a central group of spermatocytes (Fig. ii, 4, 5). '^rhe 
antheridium readily matures in moist air, but does not open except in 
the presence of external fluid water : this causes swelling of the mucilaginous 
walls of the spermatocytes, and increased turgor of the cells of the wall : 
the tension is relieved by rupture of the cell covering the distal end, 
and the spermatocytes are extruded into the water, the cells of the wall 
assisting by their swelling inwards, and consequent shortening (Fig. j x. 6). 
The spermatocytes, thus extruded into the water which caused the rupture, 
soon show active^ movement, and the spermatozoid which had already 
been formed within each of them escapes from its mucilaginous sheath, 
and moves fr^y in the water by means of active cilia attached near one 
end of its spirally coiled body (Fig. ii. 6 and 8). 

The aich^onium also originates from a single superficial cell, and 
grows out so as to project from the downward surface of the thallus. It 
cormts when mature of a peripheral wall of cells constituting the 
projecting neck, and a central group, arranged serially : the deepest seated 
of these is the large ovum, which is sunk in the tissue of the cushion, 
and above this is a small ventral-canal-cell, and a longer canal-cell 
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(Fig 12 \) If prothalli be grown in moist an, and onh wateied b} 
absoiption fiom below the aichegonia will ha\e no access to fluid watei, 
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and they will then remain closed, and fertilisation will be impossible but 


it watered flora abo\e, as the\ would be 
the external fluid watei will bathe them, 
and rupture will lesult This may be 
observed in living archegoma which 
have been kept relatuel} dry, and then 
mounted in water under the micro 
scope the neck dehisces at the distal 
end owing to internal mucilaginous 
swelling, and its cells dneige widely 
the canal cell and vential canal cell aie 
extiuded, and the ovum remains as a 
deeply seated, spherical protoplast, while 
access to it is gained through the open 
channel of the neck (Fig 12, b ) Thus 
the same conditions lead to the rupture 
both of the male and female organs 
in Nature a shower of ram would supply 
the necessary external fluid water and 
would at the same time supply the 
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parent thallus (Fig i:|) as it giow'^ leaf, stem and root become 
differentiated (Fig 15), \shich hnallj emetge it first the embijo Pern 
Plant IS dependent for its nouiishment upon the piothallus which embeds 
it, but as the first leal evpands it begins to exercise the assimilating 
function, which is taken up also b} the later formed lea\es Ihe hist 
root also piojects into the soil, and soon functionates as an absoibin^ 
organ it is followed latei b> others Thus the >oung plant soon 
becomes ph}siologicall} independent ot tnc prothallus which rots a^va^, 
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leaving the young plant established on the soil It giadually attains the 
mature characteis similar to those of the parent from which it oiiginatcd 
The abo\e is a bare statement of the salient events in the lifec>cle, 
or ontogenetic peiiod of a Fern, as it is seen in its simplest form and, 
the adjoining diagram may serve to piesent them graphically to the eye 
(Fig 16) The two most notable points aie those where the new 
mdnidual is repiesented by a single cell, vu the spore, and the 
fertilised ovum, or zygote These are two landmarks between which 
mteivene two more extensive developments, on the one hand the sexual 
generation, or prothallus, on the other the spore beanng geneiation, oi 
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Fern-Plant. If the events above detailed recur in regular succession 
there will be seen a regular alternation of two phases of life, or generations : 
of these the one, the prothallus, bears the sexual organs, which contain 
the sexual cells or gametes, and it may accordingly be styled the 
^a7netophyte\ the other, the Fern-Plant, is non-se\ual or neutral, and hears 
the sporangia, containing the spores: accordingly it may he styled the 
sporophyte. The study of Ferns at large leads to the conclusion that this 

regular alternation of generations 
SjkTVfyt. is typical for the family. These 

alternating generations difler 
; \ not only in form, but also in 

; their relation to external circum- 

y / stances, and especially in the 

^^^^P0R0PMVT£>i. water-relation. The sporophyte 

is structurally a land-growing 
/■ plant, with nutritive, mechanical, 

^ \ and conducting tissues, and a 

/ \ ventilating system : not only is 

^ ZicW capable of undergoing free 

SPORE ’•A exposure to the ordinary atino 

I spheric conditions, but dryness 

^ of the air is essential for the 

\ existence, viz. 

V / ' the distribution of the spores. 

On the other hand, the gameto- 
^^^cTDPHYTE^^ phyte is structurally a plant 

/ ill-fitted for exposure, with un- 

/ ' differentiated and ill-protcctcd 

\ ^ tissues, and no ventilating 

'''« system, while the object of its 
existence, viz, the fertilisation 
Fio. 16. carried out by the sexual organs, 

Scheme of liftt-cycle of a Fern. Can Only bc acllicvcd in the 

presence of external fluid water. 
There is thus a marked difference between these two phases, and Ihcir 
sequence may be said to constitute an afitithetic alternation. As regards 

the water-relation, the whole life-cycle of the Fern might not inaptly 

be designated as amphibious^ since the one phase is dependent on 
external fluid water for achieving its object of propagation, while the 
other is independent of it. 

It will be seen in the next chapter that this is not a condition for 
Ferns alone, but that such alternation as is seen here has its parallel in 
many other plants, though with great differences in detail, and especially 
in respect of the balance of size of the two generations. 


Oamctdphyte ^ 




Scheme of life.cycle of a Fern. 
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difficulties: of this the Psilotaceae are a conspicuous example, and the 
analysis of the parts composing their strobili has led to voluminous 
discussions. 'Fhe difficulties are no less in the Sphenophylls and Cala- 
maiians. The presumption upon whi('h morphologists have habitually 
proceeded has been that all the parts are, or at least should be, reducible 
to certain categories, such as axis, leaf, emergence, sporangium — these 
being the headings under which the parts of the shoot in the higher 
Vascular Plants are ranged. It is possible by the use of artifices, which 
sometimes appear to be curiously strained, to carry out the classification 
of all the constituent parts of the shoot in Phanerogams into these cate- 
gories. But is the morphologist justified by this measure of success in 
the practice of a somewhat artificial method in assuming that it shall 
always be equally applicable to all Vascular Plants? And further, is it a 
scientific method forcibly to extend the conclusions obtained from the 
study of the higher forms to the lower? The attitude of the believer in 
evolution should be the converse : to examine the lower types with a 
mind untrammelled by conceptions derived from the higher, and a termin- 
ology free to express what is actually seen in the more archaic forms. 
Subsequently his conclusions may be extended to the higher forms. At 
the present day it will seem hardly necessary to put down such simple 
principles as these explicitly ; but doing so finds its justification in the 
habit of thought, still ingrained in the science, of reading the lower Vascular 
Plants in terms of the higher, just as it was done in the pre-Darwinian 
da}s. From this the mind of the modern morphologist must be entirely 
free. 

The difficulty of reducing the parts of the strobilus in certain Pteri- 
dophytes to the categories above named has already extorted from 
morphologists the adoption of a further term not yet used in reference to 
Flow’ering Plants. The non-committing word “ sporangiophore ” is now 
understood to connote a structure which bears sporangia, but is not readily 
referable to the category either of axis or leaf, though it might be included 
under some broad use of the term “emergence.” It may contain vasculai 
tissue, and be inserted either on the axis or on an appendage. It will 
be the object of this chapter to consider the relations of the sporangia, 
the sporangiophores, and the sporophylls to one another, and to the axis 
of the whole strobilus, as seen in the various types of Pteridophytes. 

It is a rare thing for sporangia to be home directly upon the axis 
itself, though there is theoretically no reason against it, but rather the 
reverse. The Lycopodiales include forms which show this position of the 
sporangia, and Selaginella is usually quoted as a case in point (Fig. 74). 
It is true that here the sporangium is inserted on the axis, and springs 
directly from its tissue: it may originate as a sw'elling quite distinct from 
that which develops into the sporophyll ; but the sporangia are not scattered 
irregularly on the axis, for there is a constant relation of each sporangium 
to the subtending appendage: the sporangium and the sporophyll are in 

K 
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the same median plane, and, excepting rare abnormalities, each sporoph)lI 
subtends only one sporangium : this is seen in all plants belonging to 
the Lycopodiales. But they illustrate various degrees of remoteness oi 
the sporangium from the axis, while still retaining the strict niinuTicMl 
and subtending relation. Thus shows the ('losesl i elution ol 

the sporangium to the axis; but the sporangium of lycopodium oiiginalos 
clearly from the tissue of the spoiophyll itself (Fig. 75) : in some o( tlnnn 
(Z. Selagd) the sporangium may at maturity appear to be* thin-stalkc'fl 
and axillary, while in others (Z, claratum, Lepidosfrobus, and Isoeks) llie 
sporangium may extend with a broader base some considerable clistaiue 
along the upper surface of the sporophyll. An extreme condition is that 



Selagtjutiia il/ariemtit Sprini?. Rjdial 
Stictloa of a strobilus, mcludmc apev (o/), 
and tra\eriiing a youno; sporophyll (/), and 
sporannum (j.). Also another section of 
sporophyll and sporangivm, r.ithei oldei. 
X36S. 



Fa,. 75. 

Radial sections thiough young spoiannU of Lyiojkkihm 
Selag 9 . In the > oungest the whole spoiophyll is shown (/), 
and the a\is (a/), and it is seen that the sixunnglum ai isos 
upon the suiface of the spoiophyll x /oo. 


of the early fossil Spmeentes (Fig. 76), in which the narrow-stalked 
sporangium is attached some distance from the base of the sporophyll. It 
is thus seen that while the numerical and radial relations of sporangium 
and sporophyll are constant, the distance of the sporangium from the axis 
may vary. This arrangement in the Lycopods, which dates back to the 
earliest fossil records, is certainly the simplest seen in the cones of 
Pteridophytes, and the relation of the sporangium to the axis is habitually 
doser in them than in any other type. 

But other plants, which also have representatives of palaeoscoio age, 
bear cones of more complex construction: these present intricate morpho- 
logical problems if the effort is made to classify their parts according to 
the strict categories and the usual successions of axis, leaf, emergence, 
and sporangium; for instance, the modern Psilotaceae and the ancient 
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Sphenophyllaceae laise important questions. x-\mong the formei, Tmesipteris 
bears appendages of simple form in the vegetative region ; but the feitile 
appendages aie forked at their distal end, and bear on their upper surface, 
just at the point of branching, a bilocular synangium, which has a shoit 
stalk traversed by a vascular strand (Fig. 77). Vaiious views have been 
propounded in Older to read this body in terms of the formal morphology 
of the higher plants : for us, the suggestion would seem to suffice that 





Sj^enceniii £ns^>m. Some^^hat diagrammatic ladial section of pait of the cone, 
showing two sporophylls m connection with the axis On the lower sporophjll the 
Sfwrangium is bhuw n attached at its distal end tu the s entral outgrow th of the sporoph\ ii : 
w ithin the s^ran^um some of the characteristic w tnged spores are show n (After Miss 
Benidge) From Scott i 


the plant is heterophyllous, the vegetative appendages being simple and 
the fertile branched : while to the upper surface of the branched sporophyll 
a sporangiophore is attached with vascular supply and bearing two sporangia. 
In FHlotim the structure is the same, but the number of the sporangia 
is larger. The disposition of the parts in Sphenophylhm majus is again 
very similar to this (Fig. 78) : a synangial group of four to six sporangia 
occupies a position comparable to that of the Psilotaceae on the upper 
surface of a doubly branched appendage ; but these appendages are disposed 
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m regulai ^^holls, instead of inegulailv as in Tmtsiptms In othu Isphcno 
phjlls the number of sporangia may bt less, and the numbci of the niou 
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elongated staiks or sporangiophoies, greater thus m S Dawsmt they 
are Mice, m S Romn three times as numerous as the segments of the 
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verticil : these variations in number of the sporangiophoreb would be 
difficult to harmonise wth any reference to “leaf-segments,” as ordinarily 
understood elsewhere; and their disposition suggests the idea of chorisis 
of the sporangiophore similar to that seen frequentl} in the stamens of 
Angiospermic flowers. 



Fin. 73. 

Foiked sporophjll of Spfuno' 
pkylluw majm^ b^rina: spor- 
angiophoie. (Aftei Kidston.) 
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Dia^iam of 
cone m ladial section. /2ts:a\is, 
which beais suctessne \eiticils of 
bidcts and peltote sporangio- 
phores (s/). sssporangia boi nc 
on the sporangiophores. As the 
bracts are alternate with one 
anothei theii upturned tips aie 
only shown in t\ery alternate 
^ertidI. (After Siott.) 


Eqvhitum viaxuuum. Link. 4, the 
uppei pait of a iertilc avis with the luwu 
half of the stiobilus. Natural sue. ^=sthc 
le.tf;sbeath. «= annulus, a s=stalks of spor- 
angiophoi es cut off v = transverse section of 
axis. iJssporan^iophoies in \aiious posi- 
tions, slightlj enkiued. it=stalk. 
sporangia. r=senlaiged distal end. (Aftti 
Sachs.) 


In the Equiseta and Calamarians, spore-bearing bodies of outline not 
unlike those of Psilotaceae are attached directly to the axis itself, and bear 
the pendent sporangia (Fig. 79). They show sometimes almost constant, 
but frequently inconstant, numerical and local relation to the whorls of 
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bracts or leaf-teeth: thus, in the modern Equisetum and in the ancient 
Bornia they occupy the whole strobilus in large numbers, and bracts are 
absent; in Phyllotheca the fertile spikes are interrupted by occasional wboils 
of vegetative leaves : in Calamostach'i the strobilus bears successive whorls 
of bracts, and whorls of sporangiophores alternate with them ; but evc'ii lu'u* 
they do not show exact numerical correspondence with the bracts, which, 
moreover, alternate independently of them. Puiiher, their longitudinal 
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position relatively to the bracts varies, for in Calamostachys they are placed 
midv^ay between the whorl of bracts, in Falaeostachya in their axils, in 
Ciftgularia immediately below them. This indefiniteness of relation of 
the spore-bearing bodies to the bract-leaves in number and position, as 
seen among the Equisetales, when taken together with the difference of 
functitm, points to their being a separate category of members from them 
(Figs. 8o, 8i, 82).^ 

^ This statement is not in acooxd with the opinions expressed by Prof. Lignier, which 
wUl be considered where the Equisetales are specially treated in Part 11. 
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In the Ophioglossales the structure of the shoot at large is open to 
various interpretations ; but without entering here into questions which 
will be taken up in detail later it will suffice to mention that in 
Helmintliostachys there are sporangiophores which are broadly similar 
in outline to those of Eijuisetum, but they are borne in irregularly 
disposed bands on the lateral margins of the fertile spike (Fig. 83). 

It may at first sight seem difficult to bring the very varied disposition 
of the sporangia upon the enlarged sporophyll in modern Ferns into line 
with these examples of spore- 

bearing bodies in smaller-leaved G 

types. But it is to be remem- 
bered that in Palaeozoic Ferns 
definite sori were common ; 
they were as a rule of circular 
form, and all their sporangia 
were produced simultaneously. 

The wide-extended sori, such ^ 

as are frequently found among ^ 

the Polypodiaceae, were pro- 
bably of relatively late and 
secondary origin, by extension 
of the sori of the circumscribed 
type. Now, a circular sorus, 
with relatively few sporangia 

formed simultaneously and 

borne, upon a more or less pro- 
jecting receptacle, into which, 
as may often be seen, a vascular 
supply extends, differs in no 
essential from such bodies as 
we have been considering. A 
sorus of this simple type is g 

seen, for instance, in Eau/fifssia, 
which is closely similar to that 

of the Palaeozoic Fern Pivcho- Ptychm.arpu$ unUm, Fructification. part of a fertile 
ui tiic JT rcni, jri^tnu pmnule (lower surfaceX showing numerous* synangia. //, 

lUiihiS 8A It has synangia in side view. and ^ X al>out 6.) (After (Jrand’ 

larpm unuus (^rig, 04;. Xl nas ^ ^ synangium in section parallel to the .surface of 

been seen that snore-hearino- showing seven confluent sporangia. bundle of 

oeeil seen mat spore oearing receptacle; ^ its parenchyma; tapetum; rf, spores; 
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on the axis or on the appen- 
dages; the latter is the case in the Ferns, the chief difference between 
them and the strobiloid forms being that the appendages here are large 
and the sori, or sporangiophores, very numerous. Regarded in this light, 
the Fern-type is not a thing distinct or apart; the difference from other 
types is mainly one of the degree of development of the sporophyll which 
bears the sori. 
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Spore-bearing bodies, or sporangiophores, or sori such as those ab()\e 
named, have then the following characters in common . 'I'hcy <irc out 
growths of varying length, which hear one or more sporangia: these aie, 
when numerous, more or less closely related one to anothoi, and liecjiientU 
synangial : they are usually disposed in a circle round tlu‘ periplu‘i> ol a 
disc-like expansion at the distal end of the more or less elong{itt‘(l stalk 
but other arrangements may be found. A vascular strand usual 1} runs 
through the stalk to its distal end, where it may divide into hriUU'hes 
which terminate in close relation with the sporangia. 'I’he siiiiihuity in 
all essentials of structure of the sporangiophores in these early Pteridophyles, 
notwithstanding the diversity of their position, points to the conclusion that 
they are the result of similar response to similar retiuirements, carried out, 
it may be, in various distinct stocks in the various positions in which 
they are now seen. Their structure suggests that they are simply the 
outcome of placental growth, which has the advantage of securing freedom 
of dehiscence of the sporangia which they bear. In that case there* is no 
obligation to hold that they were the result of “metamorphosis” of any 
pre-existent appendage or part. And herein lies the importance of tlu‘ 
introduction of the term sporaftgiojthore which is now applied to them ; 
for it simply implies the fact that the part so called bears sporangia, bul 
does not suggest any view of its further morphological character, nor does 
it impose any limitation upon the position which the S])oraugiophores 
may hold. 

It remains to consider what relation, if any, subsists between siK'h 
sporangiophores and the “leaves.” The difficulty in finding mutual ground 
for discussion of this question lies in the preconceived ideas which the term 
“leaf” carries with it in the minds of many botanists. It is often assumed 
that the vegetative leaf tos pre-existent in descent to the appendages of 
the strobilu.s, the mind naturally translating the successive evt'iUs of the 
individual life directly into the history of its evolutionary organisation ; in 
fact, the sporophyll has habitually been regarded as a vt‘getalivt‘ leaf whi<'h 
has become fertile. In the following chapter reasons will be givc*n foi 
holding that the converse is nearer the truth, i,i\ that foliage leaves art* 
often the equivalent of sporophylls which have become in llie t'ourst^ of 
descent sterile. If this be so, then signs of the origination of a vegetative 
system are to be sought in the fertile zone rather than the t'onversc*. 

A second preconception which is commonly entertained is that “tlic 
leaf,” whether sporophyll or foliage leaf, is a part having a ('ommon 
evolutionary origin in all plants in which it appears; but on grounds 
explained above we shall be prepared to contemplate as possible a 

polyphyletic origin of those parts which are designated collectively 
“ leaves,” 

A third preconception, which is a common one also, is that those 
b^es which are designated spoim^iophores are necessarily of the naturo 
of sporophylls, or of segments or parts of sporophylls. Any sporangiophorc 
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attached to an axis would thus be held to be a complete foliar structure, 
and a sporangiophore attached to the upper surface of a bract would be 
recognised as a ‘‘ventral lobe'* of that bract. But if it be admitted that 
spore-production in the sporophyte was prior to its vegetative development, 
and was a constant phase throughout the evolution of the sporophyte, 
then such a description seems not only unnecessary but highly improbable. 
Moreover, it has been seen that sporangiophores may be present in positions 
which are not those of the normal succession of known vegetative parts ; 
in the endeavour to bring these into line with the customary position and 
succession of vegetative parts, recourse has to be taken to almost fantastic 
explanations. But there is no need for this if the sporangiophore be accepted 
simply to be, what it structurally is, a placental growth. The object of 
the morphologist should be not the forcible reduction of different organisms 
to one scheme of construction, but to read in their diverse forms the 
probably diverse story of their origin. This should proceed along the lines 
of the least strained and simplest interpretation. Following these principles, 
the sporangiophore in the Pteridophytes will be held to be a part sui 
ge?2e?'is^ itself primitive in its nature, in the sense that it is not the result 
of modification or replacement of any other sort of appendage. 

Certain physiological limitations must necessarily have been operative 
during the transition of the fertile region of any sporophyte from a simpler 
to a more complex condition, such as has been figured to the mind in 
the last chapter. As already pointed out, an increase in spore-production 
is an advantage in homosporous plants, since it increases the chance of 
survival and of distribution. But in any increasing body the formation 
of separate loculi will facilitate the protection and nutrition of the increasing 
mass of spores while young: thus segregation has its biological rationale. 
Projection of the sporangia beyond the surface of the part which produces 
them will facilitate the shedding of the spores, and makes possible those 
mechanical devices which are seen in so many of the Pteridophytes. For 
the protection of the sporangia while young, close juxtaposition of the 
appendages of the strobilus is also important, and illustration of this is 
seen in almost all strobiloid types. But at the same time any projection 
of the spore-producing parts necessitates the conveyance of their nourish- 
ment through a longer distance, and by more restricted channels. Such 
crossing of interests will have tended to keep the appendages which bear 
the spores small, so long as they are themselves not active or essential as 
nutritive organs; in fact, there would in that case be a tendency to per- 
petuate the strobiloid type. But if the appendages themselves carry on 
efficiently the function of supply of organic material, then there need be 
no limit to their size, pronded that the water-supply to them can be 
maintained; and they may accordingly bear an infinity of sporangia, as is 
seen to be the case in the megaphyllous types. It is in connection vnth 
these functions of protection and nutrition that the foliar development 
would naturally come into prominence as a feature of the strobilus, and 
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this may have taken effect in more than one of the several ])hyla ot llie 
early Pteridophytes. 

The relation of the sporangia and sporangiophores to the parts dcsignateil 
as bracts, sporophylls, or leaves is habitually, though not always, a <'lt»sc 
one. In the simpler strobiloid forms the leaf either subtends the sjK)re 
producing member, or the latter is borne upon its ui>per surface, (‘oiumonly 
in a median position. The biological importam'e of this probably lies in 
the protection which is afforded, and in the ready supj)ly of uourishineiU 
in cases where the leaf is an effective organ of assimilation. But it is an 
error to assume that there is any obligatory or constant relation for plants 
at large between the spore-producing members and the leaves. This is 
shown, first, by the fact that sporangiophores, even in very early fossils 
such as Bornia, may exist independently of the subtending leaves; and 
secondly, that when associated with leaves they may vary greatly both in 
numerical and local relation to them, even within near circles of affinity : 
this is seen in the Sphenophylleae with special clearness. Such e\ain])k‘s 
taken from early fossils teach that the spore-producing members show a 
high degree of independence from the sporophylls. For the present these 
general remarks must suffice : but later, when the sporangiophoric Pterido- 
phytes have been described in detail, we may attempt some more e\a(*l 
recognition of the varying relations which existed between the sporangio- 
phores "and the sporophylls in early strobiloid types. 

In this connection the question may be raised whether sj)orangiophorcs 
and leaves have always been distinct categories of parts: whether leaves 
or foliar parts have ever developed into forms resembling sporangiophores. 
In the case of the Cycads there is little doubt that the parts usually 
designated female sporophylls or carpels are reduced foliar structures : it 
is shown on the basis of comparison that their form, so like that of many 
sporangiophores, has been attained uy a process of reduction, and thus 
they may be held to be homoplastic with the primitive sporangiopl lores 
of Pteridophytes. 

Such considerations as these will deter the morphologist from any pr<*<'ise 
definition of the categories of parts borne upon the slrobili of early I^ttjrido- 
phytes according to experience derived from study of the Phanerogams. 
There is indeed no reason to assume that there was any initial unifonnily 
of the development such as would lead to their always falling into 
strictly definite categories. Greater uniformity is, however, found among 
the higher forms, and it is this uniformity which has led to the establishment 
of those old morphological categories which are found to fit so ill upon the 
lower Vascular Plants. Each plant-type may be held to have worked out 
its own progressive development, while biological conditions common for 
them all would tend to reduce them to some common scheme. Sut'h 
constancy as appears among the parts of the higher plants would then 
have been achieved by gradual evolution of order from beginnings which 
were less constant : and as a matter of fact the exceptions from that 
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order of disposition of the parts, or from that structural character which 
has been held as typical, are chiefly found wheie they would on this view 
be theoretically probable, viz. in the Homosporous Pteridoph}tes. This 
seems to be the natural way of regarding the various types of strobilus 
seen in early Vascular Plants : it is certainly more satisfactory than any 
attempt forcibly to reduce them to conformity with categories based upon 
the stud} of those plants which represent a later phase of evolution. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 1'HE STERILE AND 
FERTILE REGIONS IN THE Sl>OR()l>HY'rE. 


From the days when Morphology first arose as a branch of the scit'iicc 
of Botany, the relations between the sterile or vegetative region of Plants, 
and the fertile or reproductive have been the subject of enijuiry. Originally 
the question presented itself as one of .simple comparison of those regions 
in the Flowering Plants, in which they are clearly differentiated one from 
another: the basis of the comparison was that of their external form, 
with the idea behind it of some degree of unity of plan in the construction 
of the two r^ons. At the present time the enejuiry involves the iliree 1 
question of their physiological relation, but it also extends to the indirect 
historical problem of their genetic relationship. This can best be approached 
by companson of forms lower in the scale of development, such as the 
Pteridophytes, in which the differentiation is le.s.s complete than it is in 
the Flowering Plants. 


From a physiological point of view, the necessity of a due halunci' 
between the sterile and fertile regions in the case of any fully differciUiutcd, 
self^upporting organism is readily grasped; for the matcritil ic(|uirc(l l<i 
build up the strobilus or flower to the point of maturing its spores niiisl 
be derived from an adequate development of the vegetative organs which 
produce it. It is naturally otherwise in sporophytes which are not self- 
supporting, or only partially so, as in the Liverworts and Mosses; idso 
m the case of j^sites and saprophytes; but the latter, as derivative or 
s^ndary conditions, may be put aside when we discuss the adjustment 
of balance between the two regions in its evolutionary aspect. The 
indirect historical question is less readily tangible, but m its solution the 
sources of nutntive supply must be steadily kept in view throughout the 
com^rative study of the lower and simpler sporophytes. 

Ihe fact that there is frequently a tendency towards extended production 
of spora in the Homosporous Archegoniatae has been brought forward 
repeatedly m previous chapters, where also the racial advantage which 
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follows upon it has been sufficiently recognised. The evidence that this 
tendency actually exists is to be found in the fact, illustrated in so many 
plants, that more numerous spores are habitually initiated than the plant 
is able to bring to maturity. The powers of nutrition impose the actual 
limit of the output of spores in any specific example, and any increase 
of the vegetative system will therefore result in an increased capacity for 
producing mature spores. Where the vegetative region extends so as to 
increase the powers of nutrition, it commonly happens that the initiation 
of potential spores still keeps in advance of such increased supply, and 
so the two seem to advance together. In the present chapter various 
examples from among the Archegoniatae will be examined from this point 
of view: upon these some idea may be based of the general methods of 
progression of the sporophyte, from its less differentiated state towards 
that seen in the Flowering Plants, where the vegetative and reproductive 
regions are clearly distinct, though their construction still shows a funda- 
mental similarity of plan. But before this is entered upon, it will be 
well to clear the ground by consideration of the earlier theoretical views 
on the relation of these two regions of the plant-body. 

Kaspar Friedrich Wolff laid the foundation for a comparative view of 
the appendages of the Higher Plants. In his Teona Generationis^ published 
in the latter half of the eighteenth centur>% he propounded the thesis 
that “in the whole plant, the parts of which differ so extraordinarily from 
one another at first sight, there is nothing to be found on mature con- 
sideration but leaves and stem, for the root belongs to the latter.” For 
him all the appendages were of foliar nature. The modifications which 
appear in the parts which compose the flower arose, in his view, from 
the gradual waning of vegetative power, or '‘^vegetatio langimcens^^ as he 
called it ; their development constantly diminishes the longer the vegetation 
is continued, and finally ceases altogether; consequently the essence of all 
these modifications of the leaf lies in their incomplete development. 

It is but a slight step from ideas such as these to the doctrine of 
IMetamurphosis as introduced by (Goethe in 1790. He assumed an ideal 
fundamental organ, from which the different leaf-forms in any one of the 
higher plants could be regarded as derived. He designated as “Meta- 
morphosis” that process by wffiich one and the same organ presents itself 
to us in various modifications. This metamorphosis may be of either 
of three kinds: regular, irregular, and occasional. Of these the regular 
or progressive metamorphosis, with which we are specially concerned, is 
that illustrated in any normal Flowering Plant by the progression from 
the cotyledons through the foliage leaves to the flower with its successive 
series of parts. But, as Sachs points out in his History of Botany (Engl 
Ed., p. 156), Goethe sometimes used the word “Metamorphosis” in its 
literal sense, as meaning an actual change in the organs arising from a 
transmutation of the species; sometimes his meaning was an ideal one; 
for, regarding the 'way in w'hich cotyledons, foliage leaves, bracts, sepals, 
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petals, etc., originate on the stem, they were all included uiulei^ tlic' oiu 
general idea of “leaf/’ In the words of Saclis, Gootlu^’s doctrine could 
only make its way to logical consistency and clcarn(‘ss of ihoughl h\ 
deciding for the one or the other meaning of the woid : lu‘ must cillxi 
assume that the different leaf-forms, which were regaided as alik<‘ only 
in the idea, were really produced by change of a previous lonii a 
conception that at once presupposes a change of the bpe<'ic‘s in time: 
or he must entirely adopt the position of the idealistic' philosophy, in 
which the idea and the reality coincide. In this case the assuniiition 
of a change in time was not necessary: the metamorphosis would reiiMin 
an ideal one, a mere mode of view; the word leal would then signify 
only an ideal fundamental form, from which the different forms ol Umvcs 
actually observed may be derived, as I)e Candolle's constant spci'ies, iioni 
an ideal type. 

Though Goethe did not himself decide finally for cither of these* 
alternatives, the introduction of a theory of Descent, and a general hcliel 
in transmutation of species, went far towards clearing away any su(*h 
ambiguit}. In it^ light the facts seemed to point definitely towaids a 
conception of a real transformation, and this point of view came* int<» 
prominence pari passu with a better knowledge of the lower Vasenilai 
Plants, where leaf-differentiation is less fully can ied out and gradual Iransi 
tions are to be seen between v^etative leaves and sporophylls, Acc'orclinglj, 
it seemed to be the plain and simple reading of the facts to a<‘t*ept tlu‘ 
metamorphosis as a change which had actually been effected in the c‘C)urM‘ 
of descent The natural progression shown in the life of the individual 
seemed to be that already described as progressive by Goethe: it was' 
natural to accept this in terms of the theory of descent as progrt‘ssi\e 
in the race also. On this basis the floral appendages would be held to 
be essentially foliage leaves, but altered in character to subserve pnjf),i 
gation ; and the pollen-sacs and ovules which they hear accessories whiclj 
are added to the already existent foliar parts. The experience of zoologisis 
had its influence in apparently confirming this position* 'Fhe analogies 
between the two organic kingdoms are at many points so close tluit the 
general conclusions of the animal embryologists seemed readily api>lical)h» 
to plants also. If the ontogeny of the higher animals is found oftiui to 
recapitulate the history of the race, should not the same conclusion apply 
also to the higher plants? Moreover, such a view presented itself ns a 
mere continuation of the theoretical opinion of (Joethe: the progressive 
metamorphosis which he recc^nised would figure, accordingly, as a principal 
feature in the evolution not only of the individual but of the race. "I'hus 
r^ded the sporophyll of the individual plant would be an altered 
foliage leaf, and its origin by descent would be the same: the difference 
of their devdopment would then lie in the presence of the sporangia, 
which brings correlative restriction of the foliar development in its train. * 
This position may seem satisfactory so long as the Higher Vascular 
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Plants alone are considered, or if sporangia are not regarded too scrupulously 
from an evolutionary point of view, and if it be assumed that they ma) 
be and have been habitually generated at large in the course of descent 
upon pie-existent foliar organs. If these points be gi anted, then it might 
be possible to retain Goethe's progressive Metamorphosi'* as the basis of 
an evolutionary stor}' applicable to the Higher Plants. As a matter of 
fact, Botanists continued to analyse and describe the flowers of the Higher 
Plants in this way for a whole generation after the Origifi of Species 
had been published. The flower was habitually regarded as the result 
of metamorphosis of a foliage shoot. Though the point was not always 
put into direct terms, the underlying assumption was that a conversion of 
vegetative parts into propagative parts takes place in the indi\idual: that 
sporangia originated sporadically in descent, as they seem to do in certain 
cases noAv, and that such changes as are seen in the development of 
the individual had their place also in the history of its evolution. But 
increasing knowledge of the life-cycles of the lower forms, and of their 
comparison one with another, was meanwhile leading to sounder views of 
the origin of the higher Vascular Plants. Alternation of geneiations 
became gradually a more exact factor in the morphology of the last half- 
century. It seems no longer possible to look upon the Vascular Plant as 
a primary entity, as it was held to be in the time of Goethe. The 
sporophyte generally, and consequently the plant-body of all the Higher 
Plants which is a sporophyte, must necessarily be held to be secondary 
by all those who recognise antithetic alternation as a constant feature in 
descent of the Archegoniatae : for them the story of origin of the sporo- 
phyte must affect the interpretation of its parts. 

A fundamental question of method in morphology is involved in this 
discussion, viz. the question of the validity of conclusions based on 
observations of the ontogeny as against the well-founded conclusions of 
phylogeny. It will now be generally agreed that, provided the conclusions 
as to phylogeny be sound, they should have the precedence over those 
based on observation of the individual life. But in the practice of the 
middle part of last century it was customary to act in the opposite sense, 
and to take the successive events in the stoiy of development of the 
individual as the basis of morphological history: such views on descent 
as are based on comparison were often left out of account or given only 
a second place. If this latter principle be adopted, then conclusions 
harmonising with Goethe’s progressive metamorphosis will follow, and the 
sporophyll may be accepted as an altered foliage leaf; but if precedence 
be given to the results of a broad comparison, then a converse conclusion 
will necessarily appear the more probable. 

But there is also another question involved in Goethe’s view of “pro- 
gressive metamorphosis,” that ot the origin of the sporangia which appear 
in the strobilus or flower. The assumption that sporangia can be formed 
indiscriminately upon pre-existent vegetative parts was at the back of 
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Goethe s theory : it must be enquired whether this is a. justifiable assiini]) 
tion. This question has not been too exactly scrutinised by his followers, who 
translated his “progressive metamorphosis*' into terms of an evolutionary 
progression. The basis for the assumption was ptimarily the suc(\*ssion 
of events as seen in the individual life of the Jhigher }>lants ; but a 
certain laxity of view was fuither encouraged by the ii regularities ol 
number and position and of time of appearance of the sporangia in the 
Leptosporangiate Ferns* These plants were accorded an undue prominence 
in the early study of Pteridophytes, and tor long the belief was held that 
they were the prototypes of all Vascular Plants. But it is now suthciently 
clear that the Leptosporangiate Ferns are relatively late derivative forms, 
and that the types of Ferns of the primary rocks were more precise and 
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-exact in the arrangement and in the time of origin of their sporangia. 
Such precision is seen in higher degree in the (Talamarians and Spheno 
phylls, and it is specially prominent in the Lycopods. All of these are 
types of quite as early, probably of even earlier, geological history than 
the Leptosporangiate Ferns. Accordingly it may be held that in the 
earliest Vascular Plants which we know the arrangement, time of appear- 
ance, and number of the sporangia showed some degree of definiteness, 
and were in some cases very precise. It cannot be denied that accessory 
sporangia may at the present day appear in some cases where none are 
normally present: conspicuous examples are those described by Lang in 
apogamous Ferns (compare Fig. 35), while a less bizarre case is that of 
the sporangia which appear on the usually sterile leaf of Botrychium 
Lunana (Fig. 85); abnormal flowers of Phanerogams also provide 
numerous examples of sporangia not produced in the usual order or 
position. The question is whether the existence of such cases at the 
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present day will justify the assumption that in the evolutionary stor}’ 
sporangia originated indiscriminately upon pre-existent vegetative organs. 
My own opinion is that it does not, for a careful examination of such 
cases and comparison of them with the general type to which the plants in 
question belong shows that they are exceptional, if not indeed of the nature of 
monstrosities. It is clear that promiscuous formation of sporangia in 
present-day forms is possible, and that it does at times occur, but it 
does not follow that this was a general mode of their origin in past 
times. 

An essential fact bearing upon the question in point is that spore- 
production is a constantly recurring event in Archegoniate Plants. There 
is good reason to believe that it has found its place in every normally 
completed life-cycle throughout their descent. Cytologically it is now 
seen to be the natural complement of the sexual process. Taking all 
types of Archegoniate Plants into our view, including the more recent 
Flowering Plants as well, there is reason to believe that spore-production 
was the initial function of the sporophyte, and that it has been continued 
and repeated throughout descent. If this be admitted, how can the 
strobilus, or the flower — the part bound up with that primary function 
of spore-production — be the result of metamorphosis of a vegetative shoot, 
the leading function of which is secondary ? The conclusion to be derived 
from broad comparison will be the direct converse: viz. that vegetative 
parts in the sporophyte have originated by change of parts originally 
fertile. 

But in order to carry connetion that this conclusion is correct, it will 
be incumbent on those who hold it to bring forward evidence bearing on the 
origin or increase of the vegetative system, which we see at the piesent 
day preceding spore-production in the history of the indindual life. It 
has already been shown in Chapter VII. that sterilisation of individual 
sporogenous cells, that is, their conversion into cells having a vegetative 
function, is common. It is found in the sporangia of Vascular Plants, 
but it is in the sporogonia of Bryophytes that it has been recognised as 
specially effective in adding to the vegetative system. The sporogonium 
of Aneura (Fig. tS6) has already served as an example, while reference to the 
writings of Goebel {Orga?iograJf/iy, pp. 326-329, Engl. Ed., p. 103), shows 
how fully sterilisation has already been realised, and accepted as a source 
of increase of the vegetative system in the Bryophyta. Similarly, in 
Vascular Plants it has been shown above, that sterile cells of a sporo- 
genous group may be converted into vegetative tissue of a septum. Such 
examples indicate how sterilisation of individual cells may be effective in 
increasing, and perhaps in the first instance even in originating, the vege- 
tative system. 

A second factor, which has been specially effective in contributing to 
the increase of the vegetative system in the more differentiated types of 
sporophyte, is the abortion of sporapigia^ or of sporangium-bearing parts. 
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As this in my opinion has not yet been accorded its piopci place in the 
e\olutionaiy stor), I propose to consider it at some length. 

Impel fectl) de\ eloped paits ha\e pla>ed an impoitant i6k in aiguments 
on Evolution. On the Zooloitical side espet lall} the} have been used 
as weight} evidence. Similail}, in Botan} they have been the basis ol 
discussion in the morphology of the flovvei, abortive stamens, caipols, 
pollen-sacs, and ovules have been cited as foundations foi elalioiate 
argument. Where present in normal position the existence of an abortive 
stamen or stammode has been habituall} held to be suflicient indication 
of the previous existence of a fully developed stamen in the ancestial line ; 
and on such evidence natuial affinities have been tiaced and accepted, 
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usually vsithout question. But floial morphology has gone lurthcr: torn- 
parative study has led to the conclusion that in certain ancestial lines 
of descent parts have exi.sted, which in the individuals of the present day 
are entirely unrepresented by any vestigial growth. This condition of 
complete disappearance of a part or parts has been styled “ablast,” as 
distinct from “aboition,” where the incompletely developed part has an 
objective existence. Eicbler maintained that the conditions distinguished 
as “abort” and “ablast” are not essentially diffeient in kind, but only 
differ m degree. He points out that abortion itself is not susceptible of 
objective proof, and it may be lemarked incidentally that it is this fact 
which has prevented the full recognition of the part which it has played 
in the ongin of the sporophyte. Speaking of the relations between partial 
abortion, where a vestigial structure is present [“aboit”], and complete 
suppression [“ablast”], Eicbler remarks \BhitJmtdiagramme, p, 52) that in 
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cases of abortion “ objectively we see nothing more than that cell-divisions 
occur, that a rudiment appears ; thus strictly speaking we obsen^e that 
something develops, not that something is reduced: this may become a 
gland, an emergence, or what not It is comparison, and usually the 
comparison with other species and genera, etc. — that is, the type-method, — 
which teaches that it is a reduced organ, and what is its special category. 
Whenever the same comparative method leads even to the assumption 
of a complete suppression, where no rudiment of the organ is seen with 
the bodily eye, in my opinion that is, in point of fact, no more than one 
step further along the same course.” This is the position which should 
be the foundation of a correct view as to abortion, or even complete 
suppression of parts: it is currently accepted, and put in practice in the 
morphological treatment of the Angiospermic flower, and it is now high 
time that it should be applied equally to the Pteridophytes, where it has 
probably played a very important part. In the Pteridophytes too little 
attention has hitherto been paid to such subjects, and notably observations 
of arrest of sporangia, or of spore-producing organs, have been neglected. 
It is the isolation of many of the genera, and the paucity of species in 
some of the most important of them, which has stood in the way of 
their detailed comparison in this respect, and consequently arguments from 
arrest have not taken their proper place in the morphology of the 
Pteridophyta, But the argument to be founded on an imperfect sporangium 
at the base of a strobilus of Lycopodium^ or on the abortive fertile spike 
of an Ophioglossum seated in the position normal for the fully developed 
part in other individuals, species, or allied genera, is precisely the same 
as that on an impel feet pollen-sac or ovule, or on a stamen or carpel in 
Flowering Plants. Further, a comparison as regards the presence or absence 
of spore-producing parts in species e\idently related to one another may 
lead to the conclusion that sporangia entirely unrepresented at the 
present day were probably borne upon ancestral forms: the line of 
reasoning being the same as that in cases of hypothetical complete sup- 
pression of floral parts. It will presently be shown that such hypothetical 
suppression of spore-producing parts may be held accountable for changes in 
balance of the vegetative and propagative regions in the Pteridophytes, and 
be recognised as having led to an increasing prominence of the vegetative 
system in the course of their evolution. 

The Lycopodinous type, being represented by numerous species of 
essentially similar construction, lends itself well to such comparative 
treatment, while the comparison is the more pointed owing to the definite 
relation of one sporangium to each subtending leaf, w’hich arrangement, 
with verj’ few exceptions, is the constant rule for the fertile regions of 
these plants. In all known Lycopodinous types a sterile leafy region, 
of greater or less extent, precedes the fertile region in the life of the 
individual plant. In many species of Lycopodium^ and especially in those 
which have the vegetative and fertile regions less clearly differentiated, 
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the initial vegetative stage is soon closed by the appearance of sporangia 
in the axils of the leaves ; but alternate fertile and sterile /ones, merging 
into one another imperceptibly as regards form, succeed one another at 
irregular intervals throughout the upper region of the plant. Ihis may 
be styled the Selago condition, as it is seen conspicuously in Lycopodium 
Selago ^Frontispiece). In others, and especially in those in which the 
fertile region appears in the form of a definite terminal slrobilus, the 
initial vegetative phase is more extensive, though still essentially similar to 
the strobilus in its construction; there is, however, a prevalent difference 
of form between the sterile and the fertile leaves, but the relation of the 
sporangia to the latter is the same as in the Selago form. It seems 
natural to conclude that the Selago type is the more piimitive, and the 
definitely strobiloid type the derivative. 

The question in either of these cases is, what genetic relation has 
existed between these sterile and fertile regions which are so similar in 
plan, but differ in the absence or presence of the sporangia. The 
clew^ is given by examination of the basal limits of the feitile zones in 
either case; for here, at the point of transition from the sterile to the 
fertile, imperfectly developed sporangia are often found, occupying the 
place normally taken in the fertile legion by those fully developed. 
Applying to these the same argument as in the case of an imperfectly 
developed ovule or pollen-sac in an Angiospermic flower, they will be 
held to be vestigial representatives of sporangia, normally present, and 
actually initiated, but not completely developed. Passing from these 
to the vegetative region, where no vestigial sporangia are present, though 
the arrangement, character, and in the Selago type even the form of 
the leaves is the same as in the fertile region, the question arises 
whether these are not essentially sporophylls, in which the sporangia 
are completely suppressed? The result of a broad consideration of the 
question will be an answer in the affirmative. I'he facts indicate that 
in the simple Lycopod type progressive sterilisation has been effective, 
and that it has involved the partial abortion, or even the com])letc 
suppression, of whole sporangia; the result is that leaves originally in 
the race fertile have become sterile, and have thus contributed to the 
enlargement of the vegetative region. The fact that the Selago condition 
is seen represented in certain Lycopod fossils of the Coal period is 
important evidence of the validity of this progression as an early evolu- 
tionary factor. 

Such sterilisation as that believed to have occurred in Lycopodium in 
the course of descent has been experimentally induced by Goebel in 
Sclagtnella^ by cutting off young strobili, and treating them as cuttings : 
the sporangia of the upper region aborted, and the sporophylls of the 
newly formed parts of the shoot developed as foliage leaves. Thus the 
result theoretically contemplated may follow from experiment. 

Orgmwgraphy^ p. 657. 
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With this progressive sterilisation, and the consequent increase of the 
vegetative region, the apical growth of the axis keeps pace: it secures the 
initiation of additional sporophylls and sporangia to take the place of 
those transformed or aborted, and as there is no theoretical limit to the 
apical growth and branching, in such species as Z. Selago the balance 
can constantly be readjusted between the sterile and the fertile regions. 
'Fhis combination of sterilisation and continued apical growth provides, 
in a sense, a forw'ard impulse, and it will be effective up to the limit of 
physiological supply. That it is so is seen in the fact that at the apex 
of any Lycopod strobilus imperfect sporangia are found, which are to 
be recognised as supernumeraries, showing the continued exuberance of 
initiation bejond the power of the plant to bring to complete maturity. 
We thus acquire the conception of a zone of reproductive activity — or in 
the Selago type it may be several interrupted zones — limited below by 
parts which are to be held as vestigial, and above by parts which are 
supernumeratyx By comparison of living species of Lycopodium it is seen 
that the fertile zone is not always located at the same level on the plant: 
it is sometimes preceded by a shorter, sometimes by a longer vegetative 
region. There has probably been a phylogenetic shifting of the fertile 
zone or zones: the biological significance of this is obvious, for any 
advance of the fertile zone to 4 higher point, by abortion of sporangia, 
w’hile the sporophylls remain in a vegetative capacity as foliage leaves, 
provides a larger vegetative region below for purposes of nutrition. Such 
a manner of advance has probably been effective in the evolution of the 
Ly copods as w^e now see them. 

If the Lycopods stood alone in showing such features as those described 
the facts would be of limited interest, but they do not ; conditions essentially 
similar are seen in the sporophytes of other Vascular Cryptogams, though 
var}ing in detail. The mature plant of Isoetes is virtually of the Seia^^o 
type : it bears fertile and sterile leaves intermixed : vestigial representatives 
of sporangia are found in the position normal for sporangia upon many of 
the sterile leaves; further, the probability that the leaves actually sterile 
are so by suppression is as strong here as in the case of Lycopodium 
Selago, The mature plant is preceded by an embryonic vegetative phase, 
with leaves bearing no sporangia ; but after the first sporangia appear, the 
whole plant may be regarded as a strobilus, imperfectly differentiated, as 
in the Selago type, into fertile parts and parts sterile by abortion or by 
complete suppression. 

Similarly, in the Psilotaceae, the Selago condition, with irregular alter- 
nation of sterile and fertile zones, is seen in both Fsilotim (Fig. 87) and 
Tmesipteris^ while imperfect synangia are found about the limits of the 
fertile regions. There is, however, a broad difference in form between the 
simpler sterile appendages and the more elaborate fertile ones; in this 
respect the differentiation of sterile and fertile parts has proceeded further 
than in the Lycopods. In the allied fossils, the Sphenophylleae, there 
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is, as a rule, a definite strobilus, which is fertile throughout ; but ui .S', maji/s 
this is not clearly differentiated by form either at base or apex fiom the 

vegetative region. Such a condi- 
tion sliows an interesting analogy 
\ with the less chfferenticitcd states 

t \j of Lycopodium. 
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\ / clear cases where the argument 

^ of abortion leading to complete 

I suppression will apply ; for various 

r degrees of development of the 

fi fertile spike may be found borne 

upon the fully formed leaf, from 
that fully matured to small 
coSSto vestigial parts which do little more 

than mark the place where the 
normal spike would be inserted; 
in other cases again the spike is entirely unrepresented. The facts here 
correspond to those in Lycopodium Se/ago or in Isoetes, except as regards 
the size and number of the parts concerned. Such a condition in an 
Angiospermic flower would certainly be interpreted as abortion, and the 
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incomplete parts \\here present as vestigial, and a similar conclusion seems 
justified for the Ophioglossaceae. It ma} thus be held that in the mature 
plant of the Ophioglossaceae all the leaves are potentially feitile: the 
sterile foliage leaf is merely the pait which lemains when the spike is 
abortive, and its genetic relation to the fully matuied sporophyll is the 
same as that of the steiile to the fertile leaf in Z. Selago or in Isoefa,, 

There remains for consideration from this same point of \iei\ the large 
series of the Ferns. Notwithstanding the preponderant size ot their leaves, 
and the wide distribution of the sori and spoiangia ovei their large surface, 
they should still be studied in the 
same vs ay as other Pteridoph) tes : their 
difference of conformation should not / 

be allowed to affect the lecognition of ^ 'll ^ ^ 

such similarity in the relations of the ** ^ = 

vegetative and piopagative paits as may jjl I ^ ^ m 

exist between them and the smallei- i « , \ 

leaved forms. Since the i elation of \ ‘ | 

leaf to axis is essentially the same in \ fW If \ 

Ferns as in other Vascular Plants, the j uf |4 . , J 

whole shoot may be held as equivalent * If M 

to the shoot, for instance, of an hoeU \ , v I ^ 
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point of view of the shoot as a whole, t ^ -d 
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a preliminary vegetative phase, which Z B 

may be of varying extent ; subsequently 

the feuile phase begins. The broad 

relations of the two phases are thus 

the same as in other Pteiidoph}tes. 

The fertile region in Ferns is imperfectly differentiated, and it is in this 
respect comparable with those imperfectly differentiated foims which show 
what has been called the Seiago condition. But the matter is further 
complicated by the fact that in many Ferns the differentiation does not 
involve whole leaves, but only parts of them j the large Fern-leaf, in fact, 
does not always behave as one unit, but the differentiation of sterile 
and fertile regions may involve only parts of the individual leaf, not the 
whole. 

Taking into consideration first the simpler case, where whole leaves 
are differentiated either as sterile or fertile, examples are seen in such 
cases as the common Hard Fern (Blecknum boreale) or in the Ostrich 
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Fern {Onoclea Struthiopteris) (Fig. 89). There may be some degree of 
regularity in the succession of sterile and fertile leaves, which may be 
correlated with season; thus in Blechnum kn-eale the leaves fir-st expanded 
in the spring are sterile, and they are followed by a series of fertile leaves. 
The condition of the shoot as a whole is, in fact, comparable \nth that of 
Lycopodium Selago or of Isoetes^ with their successive sterile and fertile zones. 

But the commoner case for Ferns is that where leaves are not sterile or 
fertile as a whole, but many or even all the leaves of the mature plant are 
fertile at least in part, and frequently show a correlative reduction of area 
as compared with the rest of the leaf, which is sterile. In the distribution 
of the fertile and sterile parts of the indmdual leaf there is great diversity, 
and differences may be seen in species of the same genus, or even in 
individuals ; thus in Osmtotda ngalis the lower parts of the fertile leaf 
are broadly expanded and sterile, the apical region is fertile and correlativel} 
exiguous ; but in O, javanica the fertile region extends irregularly over the 
lower pinnae, and the apical region is expanded and sterile (Fig. 90) 

It has been shown by Goebel that the mode of development of such Fern- 
leaves may be experimentally altered : by removing from a plant of Onocka 
Stm/fhiopieris the foliage leaves which are first expanded in the spring, 
the later expanded leaves, which are normally sporophylls, were induced 
to assume the character of foliage leaves. Similar results were also obtained 
by Atkinson, 

The facts thus briefly summarised for Ferns are evidently comparable 
with those noted for the Ljxopods, and the differences in detail which exist 
have their relation to the raegaphyllous character. But in Ferns the facts 
are less cogent; for though aborthe sporangia and imperfect sori aie at 
times found on Fern-leaves, still the evidence that they are vestigial is less 
clear than in Lycopodium^ Jsoetes^ or Ophiog/ossu?n, owing to the less 
definite position and number of those parts in Ferns. The conclusion that 
the foliage leaves or parts of leaves in Ferns are phylogenetically sterilised 
sporophylls, or parts of sporophylls, is therefore based rather on broad 
comparisons and on analogies with other Pteridophytes than on the direct 
obser\*ation of parts which may be held to be vestigial. That such a 
transmutation may take place in the individual life is fully demonstrated 
by the experiments of Goebel above quoted. It seems therefore reason- 
able to hold for Ferns, as for other Pteridophytes, that sterilisation of 
sporophylls has been effective in the course of their evolution. 

A converse view to that thus stated has been habitual in the past, 
and is maintained by some to the present time. By them the evolutionary 
history is read in direct terms of the ontogeny, and the sterile leaf is thus 
assumed to be the primitive leaf, which has become a sporophyll by the 
superposition upon it of sori and sporangia. Those who take this point 
of view have brought forward in its support the facts that the develop- 
ment and structure of the sterile and fertile leaves is closely alike, and 
that intermediate forms exist frequently between the two, so that the 
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distinction is very perfectly bridged over. But I submit that the most 
exact demonstration of similarity in detail of development, and the quotation 
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necessary basis either for the older view, that the sporophylls are altered 
foliage leaves, or for the view that the foliage leaves are sterilised sporo 
phylls : but they do not tell distinctively for either. The decision must 
rest primarily upon the presence of vestigial sporangia, together with broad 
comparison rather than upon details of individual development. Still it 
is necessar}’ that any final conclusion should be in accord with the details 
of the individual development, and this is so in the present case, whichever 
of the alternative conclusions be adopted. 

Finally, the interesting demonstration by Goebel, that the sporophyll 
may be experimentally converted into a foliage leaf, does not serve as 
a decisive proof of either view. It demonstrates, however, the close relation 
of the two which either hypothesis will demand. It shows also that 
sterilisation of a sporophyll such as our hypothesis requires can actually 
occur. Such a process of sterilisation, carried out continuously in the 
course of descent, and involving either whole leaves or only parts of them, 
would result in the differentiated character of the leaves of Ferns which 
is actually seen in nature. 

The leading types of Pteridophytes have thus been reviewed as regards 
the relations of their sterile and fertile regions. In the individual life 
of them all, there is at first, as their physiological condition demands, a 
more or less extensive vegetative phase, succeeded sooner or later by 
a fertile phase, though this is often not clearly differentiated from it. By 
comparison, it may be concluded that vegetative leaves have been derived 
by sterilisation from sporophylls; and it is not difficult to realise how a 
vegetative system may thus have been increased, and the production of 
spores have been delayed in the individual life. 

On the other hand, the unlimited apical growth seen in many of the 
Pteridophytes, acts as a set off against the progressive sterilisation, for 
it tends to preserve the balance of the sterile and fertile regions which 
the sterilisation would disturb, and still provides for the initiation of an 
adequate number of spores. In the simpler strobiloid forms, such as 
L. Sda^o^ it is easy to conceive how progressive sterilisation and continued 
apical growth combined would lead to a larger vegetative system and 
an increased final output of spores. In the more complex Ferns a progression 
of a parallel nature may be traced, though with less exactitude, owing to 
the fact that the large individual leaves do not develop as units. Any 
individual Pteridophyte plant may thus be regarded as being the resultant 
of two progressions: advancing sterilisation below, and apical growth, 
with or without branching, which provides for additional spore-producing 
capacity above; and it may be pictured to the mind, especially in the 
strobiloid forms, how the fertile zone, which is limited below by the limit of 
sterilisation, may thus have been raised progressively higher on the axis as 
development proceeded, and the time of spore-formation may have been 
correspondingly delayed. But it is essential to remember that however long 
it is delayed, the spore-production which eventually happens is the same 
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process, as regards the whole life-c}cle, as that in the simplest sporophyles. 
All the vegetative machinery which precedes and delays it, is, from our 
point of view, a phase intercalated between the two constant and cyto- 
logically complementary events of sexuality and spoi e-production. 

Once fully differentiated the sterile and fertile legions may vaiy independ- 
ently of one another. This is already seen in some degree m those sjiecies 
of Lycopodiutn or Selagtnella in which the strobiles is strictly ciicumsciibed ; 
but it becomes a more prominent feature in the higher Flowering Plants, 
where the flower often differs in marked degree from the vegetative system 
of the same plant. Still, even where the steiile and fertile regions arc 
the most divergent a comparison of the life-histories as a whole points 
to the conclusion that their genetic i elation has ultimately been as it is 
seen in the less advanced Archegoniatae . that the larger part at least, 
if not indeed the whole of the vegetative system is referable in its oiigin 
to progressive sterilisation of parts oiigiimlly fertile. The question whether 
the whole is thus referable involves embryological discussion, which must 
be reserved for the next chaptei. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EMBRYOLOGY AND THE THEORY OF RECAPITULATION. 

BbFORE bringing into the discussion any evidence derived from the study 
of comparative embryology, it will be well to enquire briefly into the 
foundations upon which its arguments are based. Here as elsewhere the 
methods and opinions of the present time are founded on the knowledge 
and practice of the past: from time to time, it becomes necessary to re- 
examine the methods currently applied in any special branch of it, and to 
ascertain how far they are in accord with the general position of the science 
as a whole. It will be seen in the matter of embryology that as the point 
of view of the whole science has altered the methods and opinions of 
workers in this field have also undergone modification, and we must 
accordingly be prepared for still further changes so as to keep embryo- 
logical method in accord with the time. A short historical sketch will 
illustrate this, and at the same time it may give some better insight into 
the bases of embrj^ological method as it exists at present. 

Embryologj" as a branch of the science of Botany can hardly be said 
to have existed before 1840. It is true that there was already some 
knowledge of the form and position of the germ in Flowering Plants. 
So early as the seventeenth centur}" both Grew* and Malpighi dissected and 
described the embryos of various seeds, while Ray, in his Bistoria 
Flantamm, founded the distinction of Dicotyledons and ]Monocotyledonb on 
characters of the embryo. But up to the early decades of the nineteenth 
century the study of the early stages of development of the individual 
was not used as a systematic means of elucidation of the relations of 
plants. This method was introduced by Schleiden, who saw in the history 
of development the foundation of all insight into morphology. He founded 
the study of development of the flower, which has had such far-reaching 
effects on their comparison and systematic arrangement. He also gave 
special prominence to the initial embryology of the individual plant, and 
to comparison of the higher forms with the Cryptogams. Almost simul- 
taneously the details of cellular construction and of apical segmentation 
in the lower forms were revealed by Naegeli, and as he extended his 
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obsen'ations, which were thus initiated among the lower Cryptogams, to 
the Archegoniatae and the Phaneiogams, he secured that morphologic ‘al 
ideas, hitherto drawn primarily from the Phanerogams, should be examined 
in the light afforded by the history of development in the Cryptogams. 
And thus the w^ay was prepared foi the brilliant embryological work of 
Hofmeister, who, after investigating the embryogeny of the Phanerogams, 
tracing the individual from the egg onwards, proceeded to apply the 
same method to the Bryophytes and Pteridophytes, with the results 
which are now permanently interwoven into the web of the science. It 
may be said that subsequent work in this direction has done little more 
than to fill in the details in the areas of observation left blank upon the 
morphological map thus plotted in broad outline about the middle of the 
last century. It is in the interpretation of the facts, and the recognition 
of the evolutionary history which they convey that there has been room 
for some difference of opinion : and it is this that will now be discussed. 

While the elucidation of the facts by Naegeli, Hofmeister, and others 
was proceeding, the belief in the mutability of species became prevalent: 
the Darwinian theory seemed, as we have already seen, to provide a natural 
explanatory thread running through the facts of genetic morphology and 
connecting them into an evolutionary history. It was held that the 
successive events of the individual life directly illustrated the course of 
descent ; as regards the sporophyte the first stages were accordingly 
regarded as phylogenetically the earliest, and consequently for comparative 
purposes the most important, Embryological detail was thus given a high 
place in comparative morphology. x\nalogy with the results and arguments 
of zoologists seemed to support this position, and just as some consistent 
reflection of the phylogenetic history was found in the beginnings of the 
individual life of the higher animals, so, it was held, should be the case 
with the plant: the embryology of the sporophyte was accordingly made 
the basis of a consecutive history of its development in the race. For 
instance, the first formed leaves were held to represent the primitive and 
original foliar type, and those formed later on in the individual life were 
regarded as subsequent in the history of the race : or, carrying this line 
of thought further into detail, the order and position of the first segmenta- 
tions in the ovum were regarded as of special comparative importance, and 
were used as the basis of elaborate theorising. 

But before such conclusions are accepted, it is well to reflect upon 
the profound differences which exist between the embryology of the higher 
animals and that of the sporophyte in plants. In the first place, the 
embryogeny of the higher animal is carried out once for all after fertilisa- 
tion: the main parts are laid down at a comparatively early stage, and are 
not repeated later. But in the sporophyte of all Vascular Plants the 
initial embryogeny is merely a preliminary phase leading to that continued 
embryogeny which involves the repeated formation of parts : this is main- 
tained throughout the active life of the plant. Hence the initial embryo- 
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gen)’ of any higher sporophyte is a much less essential incident in the 
whole development than that in any higher animal: the embryogeny of 
a higher animal is at best only comparable with the initial embryogeny 
of a plant where the embryo is still enclosed in the tissue of the parent : 
it has no counterpart corresponding to that continued embryology which is 
so long maintained in the apical region of the plant-body. 

Secondly, the sporophyte is now believed to be itself an intercalated 
phase, which has assumed increasing proportions in the course of descent, 
while the function of spore-formation, which comparison tells us was the 
initial function of the sporophyte, has been proportionally delayed. If 
this be true, so far from the first formed parts being in their present 
form the prototypes, they would be more conectly recognised as derivatives, 
modified, or it may be transformed, during later evolutionary periods. 

The absence of strict analog)’ between the embryogeny of the higher 
animals and the higher plants is further illustrated in relation to the theor)^ 
of germinal layers. Following on the experience of animal embryologists 
who found that definite regions of tissue of the mature animal body are 
referable in origin to definite germinal layers of the embr)’o, Famintzin 
undertook to prove that the same holds for the definite systems of 
epidermis and vascular tissue in the Angiosperms. It is true that the 
origin of the epidermis and of the central stele gives some countenance 
to such a \’iew, though even in these it is not difficult to quote exceptions 
where^ that regular mode of origin does not exactly apply. But the 
question becomes critical with regard to those parts of the vascular system 
which pass from the stem into the leaves: do these originate from the 
plerome system of the axis, as by the theory of germinal layers they ought 
to do? As De Bary pointed out,^ this could not be otherwise effected 
than by outgrowths of the plerome pushing betw’een the other layers of 
the young forming leaf. But as a matter of fact, they are derived from 
the primary periblem, and definite bands of this tissue show the corre- 
sponding differentiation, by which means the vascular system of the leaf is 
connected with that of the axis. This almost forgotten discussion is (quoted 
here as an example of an attempt, actually made, to impose an embryo- 
logical idea derived from the study of animals upon the embryology of the 
higher plants ; and it show's how’, when submitted to the test of detailed 
observation, it has been rejected. It must be clearly understood that such 
comparisons deal only with distant analogies, and that for reasons such as 
those already explained the methods and arguments of animal embryologists 
are not transferable to the embryolog}^ of the sporophyte of plants. In 
point of fact, hitherto plant-embryolog)’ ow’es little to animal embr)'ology 
beyond the confusion of thought w’hich follows on fallacious comparisons. 

The success of Naegeli and Leitgeb in recognising and delineating the 
apical cell, and the regular succession of its segmentation.s in various 
plants, turned the course of accurate observation about the middle of 


^ Comp. Amt. Engl. Ed., p. 25. 
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the last century into this channel. Without their having any clear under- 
standing what the apical segmentation signified, it became an object for 
investigators to define its details in representatives of all the main groups 
of plants, and the attempt was made to correlate the segmentation observed 
with the initiation of definite external parts or internal tracts of tissue. 
With regard to the former, it is undoubtedly the fact that the appendages 
in certain of the lower organisms may be directly correlated with apical 
segmentation : this is seen in many Algae : in Mosses also each segment 
of the apical cell gives rise to a leaf, and Naegeli, who looked upon the 
apex as a dominating influence, held that the same was the case in 
Pteridophytes as well. But a general revision of the question has led 
Schwendener to the conclusion that the origin of the appendages in the 
Pteridophytes is not necessarily connected with or determined by the 
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iJ=Apc\ of Equistitm ^chpoidt^i the swellmc; below shows the highest laif sheath: this 
extends upwards on the right to the segment-'* all, on the left onlj to the middle of .t segment. 

wffssirjms. sec. of the same apex : the dotted line indicates the apical cell ; focussing duwnwauls, 
the outline shows the youngest sheith, with its three leat-teeth already indicated by the faintly 
Uw-lohed outline, //= principal \^alls. sextant walls; the position of the leaves is 
independent of thes& x 550. (After Schwendenei.) 

segmentation at the apex. The genus EquiseUtm is a good case in 
point; for though the segments of the apical cell arc constantly arranged 
in three longitudinal rows, still the number three does not dominate the 
variable numbers of leaf-teeth in the whorls of the mature plants of the 
genus. Moreover, as the leaves of successive whorls alternate, while the 
successive segments do not, it would be difficult to trace any constant 
connection between them. Even in E, sdrpoides, in which the leaves 
are regularly three in a whorl, Schv^endener has shown that these are not 
directly related to definite segments (Fig, 91),^ The slender apipes of 
Sedtfima and Asso/Ia have been held to show a constant relation of 
appendages to segments ; but even ‘here, though a numerical correspondence 
may traced, the successive leaves arise in different parts of the corre- 
sponding segments, being placed alternately in their upper and lower 
halves. In the Ferns there is not any regular numerical relation between 
^Schwendener, Sifs* d* Akod, zu Berlin^ 1^885, pp. 927-933, Figs. 7, 8. 
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segments of the apical cell and the appearance of leaf-primordia : Schwen- 
dener has even been able to show that where the arrangement of the 
leaves is spiral, the spiral of leaf-arrangement may be antidromous to that 
of the successive segments, and he states that the latter condition is 
almost as common as that where the two spirals are homodromous. It 
thus appears that, in those Pteridophytes in which the apical segmentation 
is most regular, no constant relation exists between the formation of 
segments and the origin of the appendages: Naegeli’s conception of the 
apex as a dominating influence in this matter is not supported by the 
facts. And here it may be noted that even in the embryo of the Higher 
Plants there is evidence that the first cleavages in the embryo do not 
define the position of the pkrts : for it has been found by Westermaier ^ 
that the primary median wall of the embryo of Cruciferae has no strict 
relation to the position of the subsequent cotyledons. 
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Scheme of the succession of cells in the apex uf the root of Equisetum hit male ^ aftej 
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A somewhat similar idea to that above discussed was initiated also 
in relation to the internal differentiation of tissues. Naegeli and Leitgeb 
established early the relation of the outer limit of the central vascular 
cylinder to the first periclinal wall in segments at the apex of the root 
in Equisetaceae, Marsiliaceae, and Polypodiaceae (Fig. 92). Subsequently 
Hanstein's study of the meristems in certain well-defined cases of the 
Higher Plants led him to distinguish formative tissues giving rise respec- 
tively to epidermis, cortex, and vascular cylinder: these he designated 
dermatogen, periblem, and plerome. As the study of the tissues became 
more exact, and took form in the stelar theory of Van Tieghem, the 

Bot, Clint, ^ vol, Ixxvii., p. 122, 1899. 
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generalisation came to be widely accepted that the delimitation of the 
embr)^onic tissues by Hanstein should coincide exactly with that of the 
mature tissues by Van Tieghem, and that this is generally applicable to 
stems as well as roots of ‘\'’ascular Plants. 

But this whole subject has recently been submitted to a d( ‘tailed 
revision by Schoute,^ and it has been shown that the generalisation of 
Hanstein — that the three formative regions exist at the apex — was based on 
a very narrow area of observation. As a matter of fact, there is no separate 
origin of them in Pteridophytes, for they all spring from the initial cell or 
cells. In the Phanerogams such separate origin is best seen in roots, but 
even there it is not constant at the extreme tip. In stems it is only seen 
clearly in some few cases ; in most stems hardly at all. The dermatogon 
is the most frequently and the most clearly defined of the three: the 
distinction of periblem and plerome in stems is only rarely carried out. 
Neither is the partitioning of the formative regions in the embryo clearly 
marked at an early stage in vascular plants at large : though there is some 
approach to it in some Dicotyledons, the Monocotyledons and (Jymno- 
sperms show little regularity, and it is almost entirely wanting in some 
plants. Thus it cannot be said that the details of development of the 
embryo in any way strengthen the po.sition as regards the formative regions 
of Hanstein. The general conclusion seems a justifiable one, that no 
great morphological importance is to be attached to the formative regions 
of Hanstein since they are so commonly of inconstant occurrence. 

An examination of the further question whether the dermatogen really 
produces epidermis, the periblem cortex, and the plerome the central 
cylinder, also shows inconstant results. In those roots in which periblem 
and plerome are clearly defined at the apex the cortex does originate 
from the periblem and the central cylinder from the plerome, though this 
does not hold exactly for all roots. But in stems the correspondence of 
Van Tieghem’s primary tissue-systems with the formative regions does not 
hold: it is not even carried out exactly in the sin^dc regular example 
which has been described, viz. Hippinis'. for here, according to Schoute, 
the endodermis and part of the cortex may be derived from the plerome. 
It is thus seen that the case is similar to that already discussed of the 
relation of apical segmentation to the origin of the appendages : in certain 
few examples the early segmentation may coincide with the definite mature 
condition, but in the great majority no such regular relation exists in 
either case. Where it does exist it may be held to be casual rather than, 
causal, and will bear no constant phylogenetic significance. 

The reasonable degree of success which seemed at first to attend these 
efforts to correlate with early segmentation at the apex not only mature 
^temal form, but also internal structure, led to a peculiar development 
in the study of the primary origin of the embryo from the egg. However 
clearly we may now see that the position assumed by the investigators of 
^ DU St&lar Theorii^ Groningen, 1902. 
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1870-1880 is untenable in face of present facts, still their reasoning was 
correct : and quite logically (provided the premises were sound) it was 
argued that if the segmentation at the apex of axis or root defines and 
dominates the later development of its tissues or appendages, then a similar 
importance, but enhanced by its earlier position in the individual life, should 
attach to the first segmentations of the zygote. Accordingly the study of 
segmentation was assiduously pursued back to the earliest stages of the 
embryo; and, as apparently confirming the position, the fact was disclosed 
that a high degree of constancy rules in the first fissions of the ovum of 
the Archegoniatae. Also it was found possible, with some degree of cer- 
taint}’, to assign specific developmental functions to the earlier segments ; 
thus the first or basal wall was seen to separate a part which habitually 
formed the shoot from a part which habitually foimed the foot or root: 
further, the four quarters of the Fern-embryo were shown to correspond to 
the points of origin of stem, leaf, root, and foot : and as the Leplosporangiate 
Ferns were regarded about the time when this work was being done, as a 
fundamental tj-pe, the effort was made on the basis of the Fern-embryo, to 
construct what might be called a general embryologv^ founded upon study 
of cell-cleavages. This was extended not only to the various tspes of 
Pteridophytes, but also, irrespective of the great systematic gulf which lies 
between these classes of Plants, to the Bryophytes. An example of the 
lengths to which this embryolog>v based upon cell-cleavages was driven is 
found in the comparison of the embryo of a Fern and of a Moss, by 
Kienitz-GerlofF,^ He recognised the basal wall of a Fern-embr}"0 as com- 
parable with that of a Moss : the epibasal half of the embryo in the latter 
divides into quadrants, of which one develops no further, while the other 
forms the whole of the upper part of the sporogonium. Since this quadrant 
corresponds in position, and- in some degree, in segmentation to that which 
forms the leaf of a Fern, it was suggested that there is a true homology 
between %he sporogonial head of a ^loss and the leaf of a Fern. Such 
comparisons die hard, and this one still figures in the morphological arena. 

A more reasonable position, and one which is likely to leave still more 
permanent effects on current embrj’ology, was that of allocating certain organs 
of the embryo to certain octants resulting from the primary segmentation 
of the zygote. It is true that the cleavages are relatively constant in certain 
forms : and that the position in which the several parts originate may also 
show a high- degree of constancy. Jhe reference of such parts in origin to 
certain octants presupposes that there is some causal connection between 
the two. There are, however, good reasons for not conceding any such 
causal connection. The first is the fact, now demonstrated even in cases 
where the apical segmentation is regular, that the parts of the mature 
sporophyte are not referable in origin to definite segments. A second is 
that in many cases though the part in question may be referred in origin 
to a definite octant or octants, only a relatively small part of those octants 

Boi. Zett, 187S, p, 55. 
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may participate in the growth ; while, conversely, the growth may actually 
extend in some cases to other octants than those cited, luirthcr, in ceitain 
cases, and especially in the Lycopodiales, the relative position of the parts 
of the embryo is not constant. There are thus difficulties in the wa> of 
according any high importance to the primary segmentations of the embi)^o. 
From the facts as now known, it would appear more natural to regard the 
embryo as a living whole : to hold that it is liable to be segmented accoiding 
to certain rules at present little understood: that its parts are initiated 
according to principles also as yet only dimly grasped : that there may be, 
and sometimes is, coincidence between the cleavages and the origin of the 
parts, but that the two processes do not stand in any obligatory i elation 
the one to the other. 

While the embryology based on cell-cleavages was developing, Sachs was 
engaged in maturing his comprehensive views on the anangemeiit of cell- 
walls in the youngest parts of plants. His recognition of the prevalence 
of rectangular division of the cells, coupled with the demonstration that 
the same mode of segmentation may occur in such diverse bodies as embryos 
and superficial hairs, went far towards reducing the arrangement of cell 
walls to a general rule: it became apparent that the first cleavages of the 
embr^^o are not so much the indications of a phylogenetic histoiy, as the 
necessary consequences of rectangular division in a body of approximately 
spherical form. And now that finally the demonstration has come that in 
the continued embryology at the apex of stem and root the segmentation 
has no strict or constant relation either to the formation of the appendages, 
or to the internal differentiation of tissues in plants at large, the logical 
foundation has been swept away from below the feet of the adherents 
of arguments from cleavage. For here as elsewhere we are bound now 
to admit that there is no necessary or constant relation between cell- 
cleavages and differentiation, external or internal. Such relations may 
exist, it is true, and they sometimes do ; but their inconstancy shows that 
they cannot be made the subject of general argument. 

It will thus appear that the methods of embryology hitherto employed 
require considerable revision, so as to bring them into line with the facts 
already observed. Excepting perhaps within narrow circles of affinity, and 
especially in those where definiteness is the rule, arguments from detail 
of segmentation must be discounted: and this will be so in regard to the 
initial embryogeny of the sporophyte, as much as to the continued embry- 
ology close to the growing apex. Concurrently with the gradual acquisition 
of the facts which have led to this general conclusion, there has grown up 
a definite tendency of thought towards a new view of embryological facts. 
The assumption of some unity of plan, or type of construction of the 
embryo in Archegoniate plants, which so long dominated these comparisons, 
has relaxed its hold : in its place has come the desire to study the young 
sporophyte biologically, as a germ to be nursed by the parent plant, in the 
Bryophytes till full maturity, but in the Vascular Plants for a time only, 
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till it is established in the soil. And as the prothallus differs in form and 
position, in size and in duration of life, so the germ itself may differ in the 
place and time of origin of its parts, as well as in their form and structure. 
A few illustrations will show how this point of view gradually asserted itself. 

In 1882 a comparative revision of those parts which serve as haustoria 
in various embryos led me to the conclusion that they are not to be regarded 
as clearly defined morphological members, but rather as swellings of the 
hypocotyl, which arise only where they are required for the first processes 
of development and nutrition of the young embryo.^ Some years later 
Treub introduced his theory of the ‘‘ Protocorm” theoretical considera- 
tions of the biological condition of the young embryo had led him to 
conceive of an organ preceding in descent the leafy shoot, such as is now 
seen in Vascular Plants ; and this he recognised as actually present in the 
embryonic tubercle of certain Lycopods : a preliminary stage, in fact, which 
is to them as the protonema is to a ^loss. Whatever view we may now 
hold of the protocorm, this theory takes its place as a further step towards 
a biological rather than a purely formal study of embryology. At the hands 
of various other writers such views have been further developed, especially 
in relation to the better knowledge recently acquired of the embryology 
of the Lycopods and Ophioglossaceae : and it was thus open to Goebel to 
formulate the position, as he does in his Organography.^ leaving shown 
that external forces do not come into consideration in the arrangement in 
space of the parts of the embryo,'^ he points out that we need only consider 
internal factors, and say generally that root, shoot, and haustorium are laid 
down in the positions that are most beneficial for their function. This 
is in fact an extension to the whole embryo of the conclusion which I 
had applied in 1882 to the foot only. Comparative embr5’ology of the 
sporophyte would thus become essentially a study of the circumstances 
and conditions which influenced the embryo during its evolution, and of 
the way in which the germ is formed to meet them. 

But it may be enquired whether the germ itself does not still show 
beneath these adaptive modifications, some characters of a central type? 
Is all trace of the early evolutionary history eliminated by the subsequent 
modifications ? There is at least one leading feature which remains traceable 
with some degree of constancy throughout the series of known embryos 
of the Pteridophyta : it is found in the relation of the parts to that initial 
polarity which is established at a very early stage in them all. This may 
often remain obscured owing to the precocious development of certain 
parts, in response to biological requirements \ but nevertheless, it will be 
shown as the several embryos are described, that the apex of the axis has 
constantly a position in close relation to the intercrossing of the octant- 

^ Quart, Jouru, After, Set,, xxii., p. 277. 

“JBuifensprg A finals, viu., p. i. The Theory of the Protocorm will be discussed at 
length below, in relation to the embrj'ogeny of the Lycopods. 

^ Organograjiky, ii., p. 246. * Ibid,, i,, p. 219. 
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walls of the epibasal hemisphere of the embryo. This position of the 
apex of the axis remains the same though the appendages may vary greatly 
in their number, their position, and their relative time of development. 
It is also important to observe that the cotyledons show a constant 
orientation to this point, as to a relative axis, whether or not the apex 
of the axis is early developed as an obvious cone. These relations appear 
to be the most constant among the other fluctuating features of the 
various types of Pteridophyte embryos: the theory of the strobilus con- 
templates the phyletic pre-existence of the axis: the early and constant 
definition of the polarity thus seen in the primary embryology is a material 
fact in relation to that theory. 

Goebel further enforces the point that differentiation of the primarily 
similar cells of the embryo takes place gradually, and that the actual 
distinction of the organs begins only late, even though the arrangement 
of the cells may allow of their position being recognised at an earlier 
period. The actual time of their distinctive development may vary in 
different cases, and it is often possible to correlate this with the biological 
requirements; for instance, the Fern-prothallus is a limited body, with 
small powers of nutritive supply: it is therefore essential that the young 
Fem-plant shall soon establish itself, and accordingly its parts, especially 
the leaf and root, are rushed forward comparatively early. In the case 
of bulky prothalli with large reserves of nutrition, on the other hand, such 
as those of the Lycopodiaceae and Ophioglossaceae, the parts of the 
embryo are differentiated relatively late, not being required for immediate 
action. But even within near circles of affinity there is considerable variety 
in the time of appearance of the organs of the embryo. Jeffrey points 
out how in Marattia and An^opUris there is a precocious development 
of the cotyledon, while in Danmx it is the root which first shows 
prominently.! A somewhat similar state of affairs is seen in the Ecjuibetaceae, 
where E. arveme and himak have a precocious root, while in E, Umosum 
and paiustre the root is of later appearance. Among the Ophioglossaceae, 
in 0. pedunadosum the cotyledon first emerges, while in 0, pemiulum^ 
and vnlgatuin^ and in Boirychiiun Limaria and virgbdanum the root takes 
the lead. 

Lastly, there is variability in respect of the suspensor. It is present 
in Lycopodium and Seiaginella but absent in Isoetes* It is absent in all 
Equiseia and Ferns, and in all Ophioglossaceae hitherto observed, excepting 
Botrychum obliquum^ according to H. L. Lyon.*-^ It thus appears that 
within near circles of affinity there is usually constancy of the suspensor, 
but that exceptions may occur even within the single genus. 

There is thus a considerable latitude of detail in the development of 
the embryo in Pteridophytes, and even within near circles of affinity. In 
face of this, the whole conception of embryology should be more plastic 

! GameHphyU of Botrychium Hygimamm^ Toronto, 1898, p, 18. 

Gaz. vol. xl., p. 455, 
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than has often been assumed, and comparative arguments based on 
€mbryological facts must be used ^^ith the greatest caution. 

The independence of origin of the separate parts thus seen in some 
degree in the embryo calls for further consideration, since it is shown also 
elsewhere than in the normal embryo, and it will affect in some degiee 
the conception of the nature of the parts of the plant. It is a common 
experience in the plant at large that roots may arise independently of 
other parts : frequently their occurrence is irregular both in number and 
position, and this finds its illustration in almost all the laige gioups of 
plants. GoebeP quotes examples of “free-living” roots, which do not 
spring from a shoot at all, in Pyrola and Monotropa • he legards these 
as derived from the normal in accordance with the saprophytic mode of 
life of these plants. A \ery peculiar illustration of the detachment of origin 
of roots is shown in the 


abnormal cases of apogamy 
described by Lang (Fig. 
93) j for heie numerous 
loots ivere formed inde- 
pendently of any other 
parts of the sporophj te ; 
thus the idea of detach- 
ment of the root is already 
a familiar one. On the 
other hand, the curient 
conception of the leaf is 
of a part in close genetic 
connection with the axis : 
but this also has been 



showm by Goebel to be fig 0:5 

open to exceptions. He ProthallusfiomthebianLhedcjhndnoal 

, p e pmcess of \\hicb ten rwts arose e’t;ht of these are Msiblt m the 

describes cases of free- thawing, about b ( ^fiti Lan«; ) 

living leaves.- The old 

morphological dogma asserted that a leaf could only arise out of the 

vegetative point of a shoot ; but Goebel accepts the facts disclosed in 

Lemna and Utru'ularia^ as well as the condition of the embryo in many 
Monocotyledons, as overthrowing this dogma. In the latter case the 
cotyledon arises without any vegetative point of an axis being visible. He 
also quotes the case of Adiantum Edgeworthi^ a Fern which produces buds 
at each leaf-tip.-^ This case I regard as being important for comparison 
with the condition seen in embryos : for according to Goebel's description 
and drawings (Fig. 94;, the first leaf of the new bud arises not from the 


^ Organogiaphy^ p. 234. p. 235. 

^ L.i , p. 241. See also Kupper, //pra, 1906, p. 337, who found that in AdimzUtm- 
species three, and in Afitimm rotundifolm even six leaves originated befoie the stem -apex 
-» defined. 
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leaf-lip which supplies the apex of the new bud, but from a position near 
it upon the convex side of the mother-leaf. As Goebel remarks, this finds 
its parallel in the formation of the embryo and in the apogamous origin of 
a Fern-plant on a prothallus. Through such examples we arrive at a con- 
ception of a leaf also as a part w'hich may be at times of independent 
origin, and not necessarily produced from a pre-existent and obvious axis. 
But the cases above quoted from mature plants ^are almost certainly 
secondary, and are probably consequent upon peculiar conditions of life. 
The question then presents itself whether the independent origin of a leaf as 
it is seen to occur in certain embryos is not also a secondary condition in 
descent, and a consequence of what might be called anticipatory develop- 
ment of that part of the shoot, to meet such early biological needs as that 
of assimilation or of storage? It is impossible to answer such a question 
with any approach to proof: nevertheless the case of A, Edgivorthi is 

very suggestive of such a 
detached and anticipatory 
development of axi indivi- 
dual part. Clearly the early 
appearance of a leaf in the 
Fern-embryo would be an 
advantage, while the axis 
is in no way essential for 
the performance of its first 
functions. If such be the 
origin of the first leaf or 
leaves of a sporophyte em- 
bryo, then so far from their 
independent position being, 
as is usually iissumed, the 
primitive position, it would 
be secondary, a mere result 
of adaptation to the early 
requirements of the em- 
bryo. This question will 
be specially studied later 
in connection \vith the 
embiy’ogeny of the Lycopods, a family in which the diversity of character 
of the prothallus has imposed considerable and instructive differences of 
development upon the embryo. Meanwhile I see no sufficient reason, on 
the ground of their position or the mode of their origin, to regard the 
“cotyledon” or “protophyll” as representing a category essentially apart 
from foliage leaves:^ nor does the apparently independent existence of 

^Goebel, Orgamgraphy^ ii., p, 400, remarks specifically for Pteridophytes that the 
colyledons “are without exception arrested forms of foliage leaves”: he extends the 
conclusdon also to Seed-plants (p. 402). 
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cotyledons or protophylls raise any insuperable obstacle in the way of a 
theory of the strobilus as stated in a previous chapter, so long as they 
are held to be anticipatory growths in the sense abo\e explained. 

From the above pages it will be seen that the foundations of recent or 
curient embryology of the sporophyte are open to criticism. The analogies 
with animal embryology are misleading: strict recapitulation is not to be 
assumed where, as in plants, continued embryology holds sway : segmenta- 
tion appears to be a phenomenon connected in no obligatory sense ^vith the 
origin of organs : the relative position of the parts of the embryo, though 
it may be fairly uniform in circles of near affinity, is variable according 
to biological requirements which are readily intelligible in the establish- 
ment of the germ : the relative time of origin of the parts may also be 
variable, even within circles of near affinity. The question will theiefore 
be what w^eight in our comparisons is to be accorded to these somewhat 
fluctuating facts of the primary embr3’ogeny of the sporophyte? They 
have been very highly estimated in the past: while not denying their 
\alue, I think that they have been given altogether undue precedence over 
the characters of the sporophyte which appear later, and this opinion is 
based both on general considerations and on detailed comparison. Accord- 
ing to the view’ of alternation advanced above, there does not appear to 
be any sufficient reason for attaching special comparative importance to 
the initial steps of the primary embryology. If it had not been for the 
recapitulation theor}" of the zoologists, it is improbable that this position 
would ever have been adopted in the case of plants. The more natural 
inference from the facts w’ould probably have been the converse, that is, to 
attach greater weight to the characters of the mature shoot : in fact, the 
position now is that the embryogeny must be interpreted in terms of the 
mature plant rather than the converse which a recapitulation theory w’ould 
demand. For the reasons thus stated the initial embiyogeny of the sporo- 
phyte w’ill be accorded only a minor place in our comparisons: wffien 
once the earlier, and in considerable degree adaptive embryonic phase 
is past, and the form characteristic of the mature plant is by w'ay of 
being established, this w’ould seem to be a more reliable basis for com- 
parison than any minute details of the initial embryogenyA Probably the 
strobilus itself will give the most trustworthy basis of all. 

But it is not to be concluded that recapitulation plays no part w^hatever 
in the development of the sporophyte. Seedlings of many plants with 
highly specialised shoots, such as the phyllodineous Acacias, and spinous 
plants such as Ukx, start with a postcotyledonary shoot of simple and 
not specialised form, characteristic of the group to w’hich they belong: 
they only assume their peculiarly adaptive character later. They thus 
reflect in some degree in their ontogeny the history of their specialisation. 
Such facts are familiar, and the interpretation generally accepted. But 

iMiss Thomas (Atfw Pkytologist, 1907, p. 77, etc.) has expressed a similar view as 
applied to the embryogeny of Angiosperms. 
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it does not follow from its acceptance in these cases that a theory of 
recapitulation can be applied consistently, or in detail, to all phases of 
development, or that evidence of it is to be found necessarily in the 
earliest steps of the embryogeny. It remains for the morphologist to draw 
for himself the reasonable limit of its application. If this be done, and 
especially if the variability which exists be duly appreciated, then the early 
stages of the initial embryogeny of the sporophyte will take their right 
place: and recapitulation will be traced as a limited phenomenon only, 
applicable, it is true, to the case of relatively recent adaptations, but not 
with equal certainty to the far-away facts of the past. For reasons such 
ab are explained in this chapter, it will not be assumed that plants so 
diverse as are the main groupb of Archegoniatae show in their early seg- 
mentation, or in the initial form of their embryos, any detailed reflection of 
ancestral characters. The facts observed should be used with the greatest 
caution, especially where the comparisons are made between representative.s 
of phyla which must have diverged early from some primitive stock, if 
indeed they be related at all. 

Certain points touched in the above discussion will help towards an 
understanding of the relations of sporophylls and foliage leaves to the 
first leaves of the embryonic plant. In Chapter XIIL it was concluded 
that in certain cases at least foliage leaves are to be held phylogenetically 
as sterilised sporophylls: and the question remains whether or not all 
non-propagative leaves, including the cotyledons theniselves, originated in 
this way. There seems to be a high probability that in the Pteridophytes 
they did. There is no reason to hold that their first leaves differ in any 
essential point from those which are formed later : frequently they resemble 
the later leaves closely in outline ; but they are sometimes characterised by 
peculiarities of form, though these are less marked tlran in the cotyledons 
of Phanerogams. Sometimes the first leaves in Pteridophytes arise laterally 
on an axis already defined {Equisetum) ; but in other cases, and especially 
in the megaphyllous forms, the first leaf or cotyledon may apj^ear prior 
to any definite outgrowth of the axis itself. This fact may be held to be 
in itself an inherent objection to ranking the cotyledon as the eciuivalent 
of a foliage leaf which arises from the axis; but this objection is met by 
the fact that free-living leaves, apart from any obvious existent axis, do 
occur elsewhere in certain specialised cases: these may be interpreted as 
originating by an anticipatory development, though still in relation to an 
axis not yet defined by external growth. And so also the cotyledon in the 
Fern may be held to be essentially an appendage of the axis, the central 
point of which is already defined in close relation to the intersection of 
the octant walls of the epibasal segment, but not characterised as yet by 
extern;^ growth : the cotyledon, on the other hand, is hurried forward 
precociously in its development to meet the physiological need for nutrition, 
but maintains nevertheless its orientation relatively to the deferred axis. 
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This precocity, however, does not alter its nature as an early foliage leaf, 
bearing essentially the same relation as others do to the sporophylls, and 
to the relative axis. 

In support of this conclusion it may be noted that, according to Prantl, 
even the primordial leaves of Lygodium suhalatum are sporophylls, so 
that sterile leaves do not exist at all in that species.^ No more complete 
demonstration is possible than this of the correctness of the conclusion 
that the cotyledon is the equivalent of the foliage leaf, and of the sporo- 
phyll. The position at which we arrive is then this : that foliage leaves 
are sterilised sporophylls, and the protophylls or cotyledonary leaves are 
further modifications of the same type. In fact, all those parts which 
are commonly styled “leaves” on the Pteridophyte plant belong to the 
same category, but differentiated to meet special needi>. 

^ Sihizatatcui^ p. 14. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" ANATOMICAL EVIDENCE. 

In the previous chapter it has been shown that early ombryological detail 
is an insecure guide for purposes of comparison : that segmentation is not 
related with any general constancy to the origin of the appendages : also 
that the anatomical regions of the mature part are not defined with any 
constancy by early segmentations at the apex. It remains to enquire in 
what way the anatomical characters of the mature parts will affect the 
questions discussed, and especially whether they tend to support or to 
refute the strobiloid theory as put forward in Chapter XI. 

The most pregnant change in anatomical view effected during the last 
half century has been caused by the introduction of the Stelar theory of 
Van Tieghem, Prior to it the individual vascular strand, pursuing its 
course from the appendage into the axis, was regarded generally as the 
structural unit of the vascular system of the whole shoot. This was a 
natural consequence of that detailed investigation of the course of the 
individual vascular strands which was initiated with such success by 
Kaegeli, and extended by many other writers. The position taken up by 
these observers is admirably summarised in the Comparative Anatomy of 
De Bary: from his account it will be seen that the method of anatomical 
study, as well as its result up to 1S77, was such as to give prominence 
to the individuality of the leaf: the facts as there stated might almost be 
read as an expression of phytonic theory in terms of internal structure, 
since the chief aim was to follow downwards to its termination each 
individual strand of the leaf-trace. A phytonic view of the facts was 
never explicitly set down by De Bary, though the under-current of 
thought seemed clearly to lead to an analytical rather than an integral 
view of the construction of the shoot. 

But very soon this was corrected, on general and external grounds 
rather than on those of anatomy, by Sachs: for in his Lectures on the 
Physiology of Plants (1882), he strongly insisted on the contemplation of 
fte shoot as a whole. It is impossible to say how far this may have 
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influenced the thoughts of Van Tieghem, and stimulated him in the 
direction of his later generalisation ; but it may be remarked that what 
Sachs did in urging the integral view of the shoot on more general 
grounds, Van Tieghem, by his introduction of the stelar theory in place 
of the mere study of the individual vascular strands, did on a basis of 
anatomical investigation. Both of these reforms tended in the same 
direction, viz. towards the conception of the shoot as a whole, with axis 
and leaf as its constituent parts. It may be said that any step of 
observation or of reasoning which tends to emphasize the primary indi- 
viduality of the leaf, leads towards some phytonic theory of the shoot at 
large: any step which tends to emphasize the primar}^ individuality of 
the axis leads towards some strobiloid view. The effect of the stelar 
theory of Van Tieghem has been in the latter direction. The recognition 
of the vascular column of the axis as a structural unit of the conducting 
system has gone far towards the reinstatement of the axis on the basis 
of structure, as a substantive and essential part of the shoot ; and the 
change of \4ew has been in opposition to those phytonic theories which 
would regard it as a mere congeries of leaf-bases. It will accordingly be 
important to consider this matter carefully in its bearings on the general 
theory of the shoot in the sporophyte. 

Van Tieghem recognised the central cylinder of the^ axis in the great 
majority of plants as an anatomical region coordinate with the anatomical 
regions of the cortex and the epidermis, which lie outside it : he designated 
it the stele. This cylinder is delimited by certain continuous sheaths : the 
inner, the pericycle, belongs typically to the stele: the outer, the endo- 
dermis, belongs to the cortex : the boundary of the tissue held to be stelar 
is the surface between these contiguous layers. The stele thus defined 
consists of vascular tissue — xylem and phloem — and of conjunctive tissue 
— usually parenchyma. In certain plants throughout, and in certain regions 
of other plants, the structure of the v'ascular tissue of the axis is relatively 
simple and compact, consisting of a solid central core of xylem, with a 
peripheral band of phloem: this vras probably the primitive or original 
type, though it may also result, as in some well-known cases, from reduc- 
tion: it is designated the protostele. But in very many shoots the type 
of stele is more bulky owing to the presence of parenchymatous tissues: 
the vascular tissue may thus be separated into distinct strands, and’ in 
that case they are usually arranged with a radial symmetry and embedded 
in the conjunctive parenchyma : this tissue occurs partly as the pith, which 
occupies all the central region, partly as a lateral arid external packing for 
the several strands. Such a stelar structure, of either the compact or of 
the more bulky type, is found in the axis and in the’' root of the vast 
majority of sporophytes. 

Exceptional arrangements exist, however, in certain cases: the most 
important of these is the polystelic type of stem-construction, which is 
found in many Pteridophytes and in some few stems of Phanerogams. 
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It is indicated by the presence in the transverse section of two or more 
vascular masses, each being constructed and delimited in the same way 
as the single stele of normal axes. At first it was thought by Van Tieghem 
that to produce this condition the stele, originally simple, underwent a 
branching, not\nthstanding that the axis in which this would lake place 
remained simple. This suggestion seemed inherently improbable, and it 
has since been shown by direct examination of specific cases that the 
real origin of the polystelic state as it occurs in Ferns is by the formation 
of large leaf-gaps below the bases of insertion of the successive leaves: 
the steps of increasing complexity of stelar structure in Ferns have been 
tentatively outlined by Gw5mne-Vaughan as follows : The most primitive 
type of vascular construction was probably the single protostele, with 
uninterrupted central xylem, and this is met with in some of the early 
Fern types in the mature stem, but it is also seen in polystelic types of 
Ferns at the very base of the young plant Internal parenchyma then 

makes its appearance about the peri- 
phery of the protostele at points just 
above the departure of the leaf-traces: 
this advances gradually inwards from 
these points until the most central 
region of the stele is affected. A struc- 
ture resembling a cylinder or, as it is 
styled, a ‘‘ solenostele,” may then be 
attained by the gradual differentiation 
of phloem and endodermis through the 
leaf-gaps and all round inside of the 
xylem-ring. Below the insertion of 
each leaf a large leaf-gap occurs in the 
solenostele (Fig. 95) : in transverse section at such a point the stele will 
appear as an incomplete ring. If, then, the arrangement of the leaves be 
a close one, two or more of these gaps would occur in a single transverse 
section, and the result would be an appearance as of several steles arranged 
in a ring. These originate, however, not by branching, as Van Tieghem 
thought, but by resolution of the stele, first into a cylinder and then into 
a cylindrical network. The result of this mode of amplification would, 
therefore, be more correctly styled “a dictyostele” rather than a polystelic 
state, and the parts “ meristeles rather than a plurality of distinct steles, 
since the whole is a result of amplification, not of branching, of the 
original monostele. 

But polystely is also found in the genus Selaginella. There is little 
doubt that the monostelic type is the original one for this genus also, 
since it exists in many species. The origin of the more complex state 
is, however, connected rather with the branching of the axis than with 
the insertion of the minute leaves. It has certainly taken place within 
the genus, but the comparative study of the illustrative species from the 



Fig. 95 

Dithsoma pwiciiloha^ Diagram ni \asculai 
system of rhizome, including a node and the 
bauitt of a leaf-rrace. The upper surface of the 
rhuoine would face the obber^er, (After 
Gw jTine- Vaughan ) 



A, transN'vriie i<ection of the stem of Mgmisetum j^lustre (X96). and part of it 
X x^. C, transverse section of the rhi/ume of Eq’ftis. sykHiticum (Xi6), and 2 >, 
part of it X 160. A', transverse section of the rhizome of Equis. Ei&rah (xao), and Fy 
port of it \ x6o^ r-fncentral cav-ity. cr=valleculai canals. CBcarinal canals, fs^heath 
of senate strands. 4xr router, r.r=!nner general endodermis : in C, and E the endo* 
dermis is indicated by a dotted line. (After Phtzer.) From Rei» Krypt. Flora-. 
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developmental point of view is still required before a complete elucidation 
is possible. The case for 2IeduUosa must also remain for the present 
unexplained] but at least it seems almost certain that it is not a polystelic 
condition arising from overlapping of leaf-gaps, as in Ferns. 

Among Phanerogams the pol5^stely in Aurimla has been investigated 
by Gwynne- Vaughan, and the origin of it is again by a resolution oi <i 
primitive monostele. Perhaps the same may be the case for the more^ 
complex condition of Gunnera^ but that is still uncertain. Of the^ 
isolated cases of polystely which exist among the vast majority of mon^ 
stelic lorms the Ferns are the most important: and as their case has beei 
shown to be a result of amplification of the monostele, the existence of 
occasional exceptions elsewhere, not yet fully explained, cannot be held as 
a valid objection to the acceptance of the monostele as the fundamental 
t}’pe of structure in the sporophyte at laige. 

Another mode of amplification of the protostele is exemplified by 
Lycopods, and possibly occurs also elsewhere: it is by the progressive 
conversion of a central tract of the xylem-core into parenchymatous tissue 
of the nature of a pith. This is probably related to another modification 
of the stelar structure found in stems, viz. that designated the schizostelic, 
or by some the astelic^ state. Here the several vascular strands are not 
collectively surrounded by an endodermal ring, but are independent, and 
may have a special endodermal sheath surrounding each. This structure 
is found in some species of Equisetum and in certain Phanerogams. It 
seems to be generally admitted that in the stem this condition is derivative 
from the ordinary’ monostelic state, a conclusion which would naturally 
follow in the case of the genus E<pdsettmi from a comparison of its 
different species (Fig. 96). If this be so, then both the marked excep- 
tions in vascular structure in the stem are referable in origin to the usual 
monostele, and the conclusion seems justified that in the axis of Vascular 
Plants there is only one fundamental stelar type, and that is the mono- 
stelic type. The morphological importance of any character is held to 
be in accordance with its constancy in a large series of allied organisms: 
the general occurrence of a monostelic structure, or of arrangements 
derivative from it in Vascular Plants at large gives the monostele a 
place in the first rank as an internal morphological feature of the axis. 

The prevalent bifacial character of the leaf is apparent in the simplest 
forms of Vascular Plants, where its comparatively small expanse is traversed 
by a single vascular strand. This structure is found in such primitive types 
as the Lycopods, Equiseta, Isoefes^ etc. Where the leaf is larger the 
vascular system is expanded in yarious ways : numerous strands may traverse 
it, diverging from one another towards the margin, but converging towards 
the base, where, with or without fusions, they may form a curved series 
as seen in transverse 'Section (Fig. 97). The orientation with the proto- 
xytem tending adaxially is a constant feature. Each strand is surrounded 
a definite sheath throughout its individual course, but on fusion two 
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01 more may pass within a common sheath: a flattened vascular plate, 
or it may be a curved series of strands, is thus produced. In some leaves 
of Ferns and in some Dicotyledons the vascular tissue thus disposed in a 
curve as seen in transveise section, with its concave surface upwards, may 
show a closing in of the lateral margins as the leaf-base is approached; it 
seems not improbable that this is connected w’ith mechanical requirements 
consequent on the leverage of a large leaf on its base. This closing 
in may even be carried so far that the two edges may become contiguous, 
and the result will be a structure not unlike that of a cylindrical stele of the 
axis (Fig. 98). But it would be a mistake, on the mere ground of such 
structure and without the check of comparison, to suggest any close identity 
of character of such “ pseudosteles ’’ with the stelar condition of the axis. 
There is reason to believe that these pseudosteles of the leaf are secondary 



Dicki^onia Beuomcts^ Portion of the ^'ascular system of the stem, seen from within, 
and bhoiMng the departure of three leaf-traces. (After Gwjnne- Vaughan.) 

in their origin, for it is the fact that they are characteristic of leaves of 
relatively laige size, while smaller leaves are typically dorsiventral in their 
vascular structure. Moreover, Professor Bertrand and others have been 
able to show by exact comparative anah^is that even in very aberrant 
cases of Fern-petioles the pseudostelic structure is*referable still to a dorsi- 
ventral origin, and is to be explained as the result of complex foldings 
and fusions of a band-like vascular tract. A somew’hat similar explanation 
may be given of the pseudostelic ” petioles of such Dicotyledons as are 
quoted by Schoute p 158) and of the “polystelic” petiole of Priinuh 
Auricula examined by Gwynne- Vaughan ; these may be held to be secondary 
modifications of a .structure originally dorsiventral, and the position may 
accordingly be summed up as follows; The construction of the axis is 
essentially cylindrical, and finds its anatomical expression in the cylindrical 
stele; the construction of the leaf is essentially dorsiventral, and it finds 
its anatomical expression in the isolated vascular strands disposed dorsi- 
ventially. Both these are liable to modification in special cases, thus by 

N 
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breaking up of the stele in certain axes a schi/ostelic state with individual 
strands may be attained; but compaiison shows that these aic not the 
phylogenetic equivalents of the individual stiands ot the simple leaf, thougli 
they may be continued outwaids into the leaves: convoisely, in the pio- 
gressively developing leaf, a pseudostehc stiuctuio may be pioduced by 
fusion of strands phylogenetically distinct , but again compaiison shows lluu 
this is not the phylogenetic equivalent of the pnmitne stele ol the axis, 
but a condition secondanly deiived. 



stitirtnrere^togS)m^cAt^on*o^^^ sho\m j; a ustudo-st(»l u 
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criteria proposed. Still if on 1 b morphological 
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throughout, that is, the isolated stmri me'nrtole'h 
resolution of a primitive stele ■ ^ 

> e an apparently stelar structure appears 
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in the leaf it would at best be only a pseudostele, secondary in origin, and 
thus phylogenetically distinct from the stele of the axis. The primary 
structure of the axis is monostelic: where isolated strands occur in the 
axis, each with its sheath is a schizosfele^ a result of secondary segregation 
of the component tissues of the stele. 

In this connection it is important to recall the old distinction between 
‘‘common” and “cauline” vascular bundles. In the former the lower 
part of the course of the individual strand is in the axis, the upper extends 
into the leaf: in the case of the tissues which may be styled cauline, the 
course is within the stem throughout. From a theoretical point of view 
the existence of cauline vascular tracts is important, for it accentuates 
the axis as something more than a mere basis for insertion of leaves. 
The further fact that the axial stele may be followed beyond the youngest 
leaf-traces shows that the vascular system of the axis has an objective 
existence independently of the leaf-traces, however closely it may be 
connected with them in ordinary cases. These cauline extensions are 
prevalent in early Pteridophytes, such as Lycopods, Psilotaceae, and Ferns ; 
this fact must necessarily be of special interest in connection with any 
theory of the origin of foliar developments in Vascular Plants. 

It is evident that the existence of a cauline stele bears directly 
towards a strobiloid theor}’ of the shoot. This suggests the question 
whether any existing group of plants show a nascent condition of the 
vascular system of the shoot such as a strobiloid theory would demand, 
viz. a columnar conducting stele, with no appendages, or with appendages 
anatomically accessory to rather than formative of the central stelar column. 
In a paper on the conducting tissue-system in Bryophyta, Tansley has shown 
that such a structure is found in the more complex Mosses.^ In discussing 
the points brought forward he very properly disavows at the outset any strict 
homology with Vascular Plants, remarking that it is almost as certain as 
any phylogenetic thesis is likely to be that the conducting tissues of Bryo- 
phytes have nothing directly to do with the origin of the conducting 
tissues of the higher plants. The main seat of the development of these 
tissues in Bryophytes is the gametophyte generation, which is in any case 
excluded from the comparison, since the vascular system in Pteridophytes 
is confined to the sporophyte. And at the least it is extremely unlikely 
that the Pteridophytes have been derived from a Bryophytic ancestor with 
a sporophyte showing anything approaching the specialisation of the moss- 
sporogonium, in which conducting tissues also occur. But it must not for 
this reason be supposed that the Bryophytes are of no interest in consider- 
ing the problem of the evolution of the vascular system in Pteridophytes. 

^Ann, of Boiany^ 1901, p. 2. For Mr. Tansley’s later viexvs on this and kindred 
subjects, especially as affecting the question of origin of the shoot in the Filicales, 
reference should be made to his Lectures {Neuf Phytologist^ 1907). This chapter was 
in type before Mx. Tansley’s lectures were given. The opinions here expressed may have 
to be modified. 
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We see among the former group plants in the very act, so to speak, of 
developing a conducting system in response to vital needs, and others in 
the most various stages of its evolution in complexity. The conditions 
under which this evolutionary development occurred must have been 
practically identical with those to which the primitive Ptcridophytic 
sporophyte was subjected,— gradually increasing adaptation of a simple leafy 
form to terrestrial life. And the final result, as seen in the highest Poly- 
trichaceae, is so strikingly like the state of things obtaining in the true 
vascular plant as to furnish probably one of the completcst and most 
interesting cases of homoplastic development in the plant-kingdom. It can 
hardly, therefore, be denied that the study of the conducting system in 
Mosses is calculated to throw most valuable side-lights on the question 
of the evolution of the vascular systems of the higher plants. 

As the result of his careful analysis of the tissues, Tansley^ concluded 
that the highly developed Polytrichaceous stele is in the aerial stem 
essentially double in nature and phylogenetic origin, consisting (i) of a 
central primitive hydrom-cylinder originally developed, and still serving to 
supply the apical bud, sexual organs, and sporogonium with water; and 
(2) of a double peripheral mantle of hydrom and leptom separated by a 
starchy hydrom-sheath, and all three layers composed of the joined bases 
of leaf-traces, and designed between them to conduct water to and formed 
material from the leaves. 

The bearing of these considerations on the problem of the nature and 
origin of the primitive stele among the Pteridophytes, as we find it, for 
instance, among the Sphenophyllales and Lycopodiales, is a very interesting 
question. Two alternative explanations of such a stele are possible 
According to a strobiloid theory, we may suppose the primitive Pterido 
phyte descended from a form bearing a terminal fruit-body ; this contained 
a primitive hydrom-stele comparable with that of the Mosses, but supplying 
the fruit-body directly, since it is developed in the sporophyte, instead of 
merely leading up to the base of the sporogonium. The lineal descendant 
of such a primitive hydrom-stele would then perhaps be seen in the central 
metaxylem of, for instance, Sphenophylbm^ Cheirostrolms^ the Lepidode^tdm 
with solid steles, the monostelic Selagimllas^ and (modified in various ways) 
jjm Psihtum^ Lycopodium^ etc. (Fig. 99). Added to this would be the bases 
'of the leaf-traces represented by the peripheral protoxylem-strands, and only 
evolved after the primitive sporophyte had thrown out leaves requiring a 
vascular supply connected with the main channel of the stem. The fact 
that they appear before the central xylem in the development of the 
individual stem would be merely in relation to the need for the early 
establishment of conducting channels to the leaves — a need which is 
universal in leafy vascular plants. 

On the other hand, under some phytonic theory we might suppose that 
the formation of leaf-structures requiring a vascular supply preceded the 

^ L,c,i p, 35, 
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formation of a regular stele : in which case the leaf-traces, represented in 
the first case by the protoxylem-strands, would be phylogenetically prior: 
the central metaxylem, on the other hand, would be a later formation, 
developed in the larger forms to furnish additional conducting channels to 



Fig, 99 

A sporangiferous bri^nch Lyco^dium ckanuBcyMrisstcs in longitudinal section 
slightly magnified, i;r= the axile vascular body. ^^=leaves. jr=syoung sporangia. 


supplement the protoxylems in supplying the needs of the higher foliage 
leaves and ^rophylls. 

In approaching an opinion on such a question much will turn upon the 
initial relation of the leaf to the in the evolution of the leafy sporo- 
phyte, a matter already discussed in Chapter XI. If the leaf were from 
the first a preponderating influence in the shoot, then the latter explanatiori 
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would be the more probable; if the leaf were initially a minor appendage, 
then the former of the two explanations suggested by Mr. Tansley will 
naturally follow. The facts are not decisive in indicating either of these 
alternatives; but a comparative study of the vascular relations of leaf to 
axis in the earlier leafy sporophytes will throw a valuable side-light upon 
the question. Dr, Jeffrey ^ has distinguished two main types of relation 
between the vascular supply of the leaf and the vascular system of the 
axis. The one type he styles “cladosiphonic*' : it is characterised by the 
insertion of the leaf-trace on the periphery of the axial stele, which is itself 
hardly disturbed at the point of junction (compare Figs. 71 and 99). This 
is clearly the anatomical expression of the dominance of the axis in the 
shoot, for the leaf-trace is added as a mere appendage on the periphery 
of the otherwise cauline stele. In this respect the structure is like that 
described for some of the larger Mosses. This condition is characteristic 
of the Lycopodiales, Equisetales, and Sphenophyllales ; all of them small- 
leaved forms, and of early occurrence in the scale of vegetation : and 
there is good reason to believe that it is a really primitive condition 
in these early Pteridophytes. 

The other type recognised by Dr. Jeffrey is the “ phyllosiphonic,” which 
is characterised by the profound disturbance of the vascular tissues of the 
axis at the point where the leaf-supply is inserted: so much so that a 
distinct leaf-gap is produced, and connection may be established at th^t 
point between the central and peripheral tissues (compare Fig. 95). This 
is the anatomical expression of the dominance of the leaf over the axis in 
the shoot, and it is characteristic of certain large-leaved Pteridophytes, and 
is also general in Seed-Plants. As regards the latter, it has already been 
seen in Chapter XI. that certain of the Gymnospermic Seed-Plants have 
probably been derived, with progressive leaf-production, from a P'ilicinean 
ancestry; their phyllosiphonic character supports this view, which is, how- 
ever, based upon a wide area of comparison on other points besides. It 
may be held as probable that the seed-bearing plants at large were developed 
from a large-leaved ancestry, having undergone reduction of leaf-complexity 
in the course of their evolution. But while we thus recognise a probability 
of a widespread reduction producing relatively small-leaved forms, it does 
not follow that all smaller-leaved forms originated thus ; and the anatomical 
and palaeontological facts together make it probable that such small-leaved 
forms as the Lycopodiales, Equisetales, and Sphenophyllales were primitively 
small-leaved. 

It has been remarked in Chapter XL that in the individual life, one 
or the other anatomical character is usually constant; this is true for the 
mature structure, but the transition from the cladosiphonic to the phyllo- 
siphonic may frequently be traced as the young plant of the latter type 
passes to the mature state. It has been shown very clearly in the case of 
Ais(^Mia excelsa by Gwynne-Vaughan (^r., p. 710) (Fig. loo); here the 

^ BosUm Sve, cf Nat, vol. v., No. 5, 1899. 
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axis is protostelic at the base, and the leaf-trace may depart without in 
any way altering the structure of this stele, thus showing the cladosiphonic 
character. It is only subsequently, by the overlapping of those intrusive 
pockets of phloem and endodermis which accompany the exit of the leaf- 
trace, that a gradual transition is effected to the 
phyllosiphonic type. Thus the anatomical evidence 
indicates a probability that, even in large-leaved 
Ferns, the cladosiphonic was the primitive type; 
but that the phyllosiphonic, once initiated, is as a 
rule maintained : this is shown by its persistence 
in the Seed-Plants, even where the leaf has been 
reduced in size. Accordingly the trend of ana 
tomical evidence is towards the recognition of a 
small-leaved, strobiloid type of construction of the 
primitive sporophyte. 

It may be objected that in certain Pteridophytes 
the condition of the embryo is such as to militate 
against any strobiloid theory, and that their ana- 
tomical details offer as great an obstacle as their 
external form. The cases which will be cited are 
those of some Lycopods, in which the first leaves 
jire isolated, and show no vascular connection with 
the later-formed leaves (Fig. loi): or my own 
observations on Phylioglossum may be held as a 
valid objection, for there also a single vascular 
strand has been observed passing down in one case 
directly from a protophyll into a root, without any 
relation to the other members.^ Such cases may 
be held to establish the indiriduality of the leaf 
anatomically before the axis has any existence. In 
the interpretation of these the discussion on embry- 
ology in Chapter XIV. should be recalled, and 
especially the opinion there brought forward that Aisophzia^xctisa. Diagram 
the separation of individual leaves in certain cases 
from the rest of the shoot is a secondary condition, 
resulting from what might be called anticipatory 

development, to meet an early need for an assimi- vaughaM^** Gwynne- 
latory mechanism. The inconstancy of detail which 

is shown by the embiy^os of Z. cermam^ and by the young annual growths 
of Phylloglossum^ is in itself a support of this opinion. The vascular supply 
of the leaves thus isolated is separated it is true from that of the main 
shoot, but its separateness may be held to be secondary, and not a proper 
basis for conclusions as to the primitive construction of the vascular system 
of the normal shoot. 

'^PhiL Tram.,, part ii., 1885, Plate 73, Fig. 42A. 
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It appears, then, that the anatomical evidence is consistent with the 
early existence of a small-leaved type of shoot in Vasculai Plants. Com- 
parative anatomists arc practically unanimous in recognising the non- 
medullated monostele as the primitive stelar type, fiom which the more 
difiuse vascular types with medulla, and ultimately with scpaiate stiands, 
or it may be a dictyostelic state, were deiived. Tianslatcd into terms of 
general morphology, this opinion indicates a piimitive state where the axis 
was structurally dominant in the shoot. The derivation of moie complex 
anatomical arrangements from the non-medullated monostele suggests an 



increasi^ Muence of the leaf in the shoot at large, which finds its anatomical 
egression in various types of resolution of the stele into separate strands. 
1 he general conclusions from anatomy thus appear favourable to a strobiloid 
theory of the shoot, and lead us to contemplate a primitive condition, in 
which the axis was the dominant factor and the appendages of subordinate 
importance. And as this coincides with the story of individual develop 
ment of the leaf upon the axis in all normal shoots, that coincidence should 
go far in supporting a strobiloid theory of the shoot in the sporophyte 
generation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


SYMMETRY OF THE SPOROPHYTE. 

Among plants at large various types of symmetry are recognised. The 
most simple form is the sphere, a type of symmetry without polarity, that 
is, having no distinction of apex and base : it is the usual initial form of 
the individual, when it is first delimited as the zygote or the spore. Occa- 
sionally this form may be retained to maturity, as in the sporogonium of 
Riccia: but in the vast majority of plants polarity appears early in the 
individual life, usually with growth localised in relation to it. The body 
thus produced may develop variously as regards an imaginary axis of 
construction, which passes between the two poles. Three types of 
symmetry are usually distinguished where polarity exists: (i) the ?-adial 
construction, where the development is equal in all directions round the 
imaginary axis; (2) the bisyinmetric or bilateral^ in which the construction 
is flattened equally on both sides: and (3) the dorsmfitral^ where the 
construction is also flattened, but not equally on both sides, the result 
being two faces which differ obviously from one another in form, and 
usually also in inner structure. These t}’pes of symmetry may, as a rule, 
be related to the external conditions under which the parts are developed : 
thus orthotropous, or vertical parts are almost always radial or bilateral ; 
while plagiotropous, that is oblique or horizontal parts, are commonly 
dorsiventral, or occasionally bilateral. Dorsiventrality of the shoot, where 
it exists, has usually some evident relation to the external conditions of 
life, such as the incidence of unequal lighting, or oblique disposition to 
the action of gravity: and it may also be seen in lateral branches to be 
connected with the relation of the part in question to the chief shoot 
which bears it In some cases it may arise from inner causes,^ but 
investigation has shown that dorsiventrality of the shoot is usually to be 
referred to some external determining influence. 

striking example of ibis is brought forw'ard by Willis, in the Podostemaceae, 
where dorsiventrality appears in erect and anemophilous flowers. He suggests that this 
condition has been forced upon them, without reference to any advantage, by the steadily 
increasing dorsiventrality of the vegetative system [Annals of Botany, 1902, p. 595). 
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These types of symmetry are not lestricted to any of the great groups 
of plants: eKamples of any one of them may be found in any of the 
great divisions of plant-life. But nevertheless, in ceitain circles of affinity, 
one or other type of symmetry may be prevalent : thus in the Red and 
Brown Algae the bilateral symmetry is common : among the sporogonia 
of Bryophytes the radial construction prevails : the gametophyte of Liver- 
worts is with very few exceptions dorsiventral. 

The further fact that a single shoot may be at first of one type, and 
subsequently change to another type of symmetry, demonstiates that they 
pass one into another. It can be shown both by comparison and by 
experiment that this occurs within certain limits. The most frequent 
transmutation is that from the radial to the dorsiventral, a change which 
is of special importance in its bearings on the morphology of the 
sporophyte. 

In discussing the subject of symmetry, it has hitherto been usual to 
draw illustrations indifferently, either from the gametophyte or from the 
sporophyte generation. Doubtless, in considering the phenomena of form 
in their general aspects this is right ; the wider the net is cast over the 
area of fact, the greater the probability of arriving at a sound conclusion 
as to the qualities and the causes of the several types of symmetry in the 
Plant-body. But it is a different question to enquire into the effect 
which modification of symmetry may have exercised in the evolution of 
the neutral generation. Analogy, with corresponding phenomena in the 
gametophyte, may assist indirectly: but in the elucidation of the actual 
historical record these can only have a theoretical interest. According 
to an antithetic theory the starting-point of the two generations has been 
quite separate and distinct, and this must have its effect on the study 
of their symmetry. 

In the case of the gametophyte various types of symmetry are found 
in the plants of the present day : and since there is no reason to believe 
that there was any common origin of all gametophytes from any one body 
of definite form, there is wide room for speculation as to the source of 
their varying form, and little hope of finality of conclusion. But in the 
case of the sporophyte it is different ; the ovum, produced within the venter 
of the archegonium, is normally the starting-point for the sporophyte 
generation in the Archegoniatae : in these plants it is approximately 
spherical in form, and the conclusion follows, on comparative grounds, 
that the initial form of the sporophyte was approximately the sphere— a 
body without polarity and of radial construction. The question to be 
discussed in this chapter is, then, what modifications of forms this simple 
body undergoes in the course of its development into the complex sporo- 
phyte, as seen in Archegoniate Plants; and under what circumstances 
those modifications may have been introduced. 

The development might, in the first instance, consist of simple 
enlargement, together with cell-division, with or without a differentiation 
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of the products. Such a condition is seen in the spherical sporogonium 
of Riccia, which has habitually been held to be primitive in its simple 
characters of structure and form (compare Fig. 18). Here there is no 
polarity : no distinction of apex and base. This character it shares with 
the earlier stages of some other embryos of Archegoniatae, which enlarge 
at first as a simple sphere. But a distinction of apex and base soon 
makes its appearance in all the more complex forms, with or without a 
localised apical growth. The two great series of Archegoniatae differ 
widely in the symmetry of their further development. The Bryophyta, with 
very few exceptions, which will require special consideration, show polarity, 
but retain their radial symmetry. Not a few of the Pteridophyta also 
retain their radial symmetry, but under modifications which necessarily 
follow as a consequence of their leafy habit: others, however, depart 
broadly from it, some at an early period of their individual life, others 
at later periods. 

The general view which is implied in the preceding paragraph is that 
the radial type of symmetry is the prior condition for the sporophyle at 
large. This opinion is not based merely on the fact that the ovum from 
which all sporophytes spring is spherical. Much stronger grounds are to 
be found, first, in the high degree of constancy of the radial type of con- 
struction in the sporogonia of Bryophytes: while it is also frequent in 
the Pteridophytes and Seed-Plants, especially in their strobili and flowers. 
Secondly, in the fact that it is possible in many cases to refer the dorsi- 
ventral symmetry, where it exists, to the unequal incidence of external 
conditions, and to see by experiment how such conditions may bring 
about some dorsiventral modification of a structure which is in the first 
instance radial. Examples of this may be quoted occasionally from the 
Bryophytes, and frequently from the Pteridophytes, and from the vegetative 
shoots and flowers of Phanerogams. There is thus not only a compara- 
tive, but also an experimental basis for the opinion that the radial 
symmetry is the primitive, and the dorsiventral the derivative condition in 
the sporophyte. 

Few facts relating to any large group of organisms are more 
impressive than the constancy of the radial symmetry throughout the 
sporogonia of Bryophytes. That body, originally spherical, becomes more 
or less spindle-shaped in its later development, with or without a localised 
apical growth. Zones higher or lower on the spindle-shaped body may 
undergo more strong development than the rest, especially towards the 
distal end, which is to be the fertile capsule. This is commonly seen, 
both in Liverworts and in Mosses, but the Splachnaceae stand out as 
extreme examples, and in Splachnum luteum the apophysis immediately 
below the capsule is expanded into a -wide disc (Fig. 102). Nevertheless, 
here also the development is uniform all round in any transverse zone, 
and accordingly the radial construction is accurately maintained. The 
constancy thus usual for the sporogonium in itself directs attention to 
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those relatively few cases among Bryophytes where the ladial symmtliy is 
departed from. 

Among the Liverworts the only lecoided example of dqwituie liom 
the radial symmetry is that of Monocha here the sporogonial head, 
which is borne upon a cylindiical seta, is cuived ovei to one side, and 
it dehisces along the upper suiface by a longitudinal slil, the whole 
capsule widening out later into a spoon-like form. Examination of 
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developmental stages shows that 
the young sporogonial head is 
cylindrical in structure. The 
accepted version of this is that 
the capsule is developmentally 
four-valved, but that dehiscence 
is by one slit only, and accord- 
ingly that the four valves remain 
coherent; but transverse sections 
of the mature capsule show no 
evidence of a structuial doisi- 
ventrality; the transverse section 
is radial up to maturity, and 
there is no appaient structural 
provision for dehiscence. The 
natural conclusion will be that 
Moiiocka shows only a slight, 
and ontogenetically late and 
unimportant deviation from the 


s^chmtmhiuwn, I Cap&uicopen. w « apophysis, usual ladial type. I'here are no 

XL Unopened oapsule in longitudinal section, is seta, 

z.i==iepto\yiem; 5/=stotnata on apoph>sis; t/=coiu- observations Connecting this with 

meUa ; /asperistome ; Wjrssaichtsponuui ; /= intercellular ” 

space. III, and IV. Diactrams to illustiate the openu c eXtemal CaU&eS. 

of the capsule. (From Goebel, after Hedwig, Vai/ey, and ^ 

Bryhn.) The sporogOHia of most 


Mosses are also of the radial 


type throughout; but in a considerable number a more or less marked 
dorsiventrality is seen in the mature condition. The xadial construction is 
as a rule accurately maintained in those sporogonia which grow vertically 
upwards, such as Sphagnum Phascum^ or OrtJiotrichiini^ and all sides appeal 
equally developed in the longitudinal section (Fig, X03. 3), But in many 
an unequal development is found, which is in relation to the position 
which they assume. As maturity is approached they curve to one side, 
and the capsule becomes oblique, or may even hang over. In these 
cases the earlier stages of the sporogonium are radially constructed, but 
an inequality appears on the two sides, with, it may be, a slightly 
greater development of the assimilating tissue on one side than on the 
other, as in Funaria (Fig. 103. 5) : or this may be carried to such an 
extent that the sporogonium is markedly lopsided, as it is found to be 
in the Buxbamnieae (Fig* 103, 8, 9, lo). 
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\n examination of the origin of this dorsi\entralit>, thus seen in an 
organ \\hich is as a rule ot ladial constiuction, has shown that it appeals 
lelatuel} late in the course of the mdnidual dexelopment and is thus 
aecondai} The 'soung embr}o of Fmia?ia is a radially constructed 
spindle, and the inequalitj onh appeals as the capsule approaches 
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matunt} In the Buxbaumieae the dorsixentiality is more marked 
the spoiogomum of Diphyscmin shows when joung a characteristically 
radial cell net but external examination of exen young sporogonia shows 
that the dorsiventral form of the capsule as a whole can be recognised 
comparatively early a condition which accords with its very pronounced 
lopsidedness when mature An enquiry into the ciicumstances which 
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bring it about has led Goebel to the conclusion that unequal illumination 
is a determining cause; for he found that in Diphyscium the flattening 
of the unilateral sporogonia always takes place on the illuminatocl sidi‘ 
(Fig. 104). The primary advantage which is gained by the dorsiventral 
development is the enlargement of the assimilating system. Hal)crlandt 
has shown how considerable the assimilatory activity is in tlie capsuh* 
of Mosses, and has specially pointed out in the case of Buxbaumia how 
much more extensive, as well as better stocked with chloroplasts, ihv 
enlarged face of the capsule is, than is the side directed downwards. 

A secondary advantage is that the oblique position 
is effective in connection with the scattering of 
\ ^ the spores. 

Such facts relating to the Bryophyta clearly 
indicate that the radial type of construction is 
the fundamental one for their sporogonia. Not 
only are the departures from that type relatively 
few. and far from being extreme examples as 
compared with dorsiventrality elsewhere, but also 
they may in some cases at least be put in 
definite relation with external causes, and the 
altered form be shown to have a favourable 
biological effect. When to this it is added that 
the dorsiventrality appears comparatively late in 
the individual development, the case seems fully 
Fig. X04. made out for the priority of the radial construc- 

Di^Asfsctitm/oiiosuw, Loos^« tion of the sporogonium of Bryophytes. 

tadina] <wction of a stem bearing •#?••• . / - 

a sporogonium. The arrow indl- The infinitely greater variety of form among' 

cates the prevalent incidence of -rr 1 ° 

light. (After Goebel) the Vasculax Plants m some measure confuses 

the question of a fundamental type of symmetry 
for them. Moreover, the issue is further obscured by the diversity of 
their embryogeny: so long as the initial characters of their embryos are 
held accurately to reflect their evolutionary story, this difficulty will 
remain, but in a previous chapter this doctrine has been held open 
to doubt In the present discussion of the symmetry of the shoot in 
Vascular Plants their embryology will be put temporarily aside, and it 
will be considered towards the close of this chapter. Questions of 
symmetry in Vascular Plants are also complicated by the presence of a 
foliar development This difficulty will weigh most with those who 
entertain some phytonic theory of the shoot ; but into their difficulties 
we need not enter, since reasons have been given for not sharing their 
view (Chapter XI,). Assuming, in accordance with our earlier discussions, 
a strobiloid theory, the shoot will be habitually regarded as an entity, 
and its symmetry as a whole will be held to be determined by the 
equal or unequal development of the appendages, with or without a 
corresponding development of the axis which bears them. 
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In accordance with the general opinions alieady expressed, it \m11 
be natural to take first into consideration the feitile region or stiobilus 
or in the higher plants the flower, which is held to be its outcome 
in a more advanced state of development. These ma), according to 
a theory of sterilisation, be held to retain the piimitive character of 
fertility : it will be seen that they are conservathe also in theii 
symmetry. 

It has become almost a commonplace of the elementary text-books 
that the radial type of flower in the Angiosperms is the primitive and 
the dorsiventral (or zygomorphic) the derivative condition. The ques- 
tion of symmetry of the flower has been treated so lately and so well 
by GoebeU that it is unnecessary here to discuss it in detail. He 
distinguishes two cases : first, that in which the flowers are laid down 
radially, and become dorsiventral in the course of development — this 
includes most of the dorsiventral types, and various influences may be 
recognised as conducing to the result, such as the unequal incidence of 
gravity and of light. Secondly, he distinguishes that type in which 
dorsiventrality is brought about before the unfolding of the flower. In 
this case he is of opinion^ that we have in the position of the flower 
an element of special importance, and the behaviour of the flower in 
becoming dorsiventral only after unfolding must be taken as a starting- 
point in any enquiry into this matter. Lateral flowers are in a different 
position with regard to external forces from terminal flowers. According 
to the sensitiveness of the former to external factors the configuration 
of the flower will be changed more or less early. Such changes may 
become inherited, and flowers so changed will be, of course, favoured 
over others, and many of their parts will be aborted as useless members 
after the introduction of dorsiventral structure. In this connection the 
fact is of importance that in plants normally with zygomorphic flowers, 
when a terminal flower appears, it is frequently of radial type, or is, as 
it is termed, peloric. Goebel remarks,® “No doubt these wonderful forms 
of flower exhibit a more primitive type than the dorsiventral flowers, 
which are the normal ones in the plants in which they occur.'' Experi- 
ment has shown in certain cases that peloria is related to intensity of 
insolation, and thus it seems not impossible that the quality of the light- 
ing, as well as position, may have had its influence in leading to 
zygomorphy. But whatever the conclusion drawn from a complete 
analysis of the causes leading to zygomorphy may be, that analysis, as 
far as it has gone, and comparison also, point clearly to the radial type 
of flower in Angiosperms as the primitive, and the dorsiventral as the 
derivative. Similarly, in the case of inflorescences, which are often dorsi- 
ventral in their development, it may be held as probable that the 
dorsiventral inflorescences have proceeded from radial ones.*^ 

^ Orgattograf^hy, Eiigl. edn., vol. i,, p. 128. p, 152. 

p. 188. ** Goebel, p. 138, 
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In the Gymnospenns the radial type is constant as a whole for tlu* 
cones, both male and female; but, as in Welwitschia, theie may be a 
more or less marked zygomorphy in the individual Howers. 

In the strobiloid Pteridophytes also the strobili are foi the most 
part of radial construction. In the Equiselineac this is the ease with 
out exception ; also in the Sphenophyllcae, so far as they aie known. 
The related Psilotaceae are also ladial m their fertile region, with i1k‘ 
exception of the pendent species Ps, coniplanatum^ Sw., which is isobi 
lateral, probably as a secondary modification in accordance with its pendent 
habit: it bears its leaves and synangia only on the margins of the 
flattened branches. In the genus Lycopodium the strobili are always 
radial, even where the vegetative shoot is strongly dorsiventral. lint 
in Selagimlia, though the large majority of species show a radial strobilus, 
even where the vegetative shoot is doisiventral, still the subgcneia 
“ Homostachys ” and “ Heterostachys ” have dorsiventral strobili. Th(* 
conclusion that these are derivative seems in this case unavoidable. 
IsoeteSy and the fossil Lycopodinous genera have all radial strobili. Even 
Opkioglossum and Botrychium may be held to be of the same type, 
their upright axis in the polyphyllous species bearing leaves of equal 
size on all sides; but in the monophyllous species only one of these 
is as a rule expanded at one time; still, excluding the factor of time, 
the type of arrangement is radial of the shoot as a whole. Belminthostachys^ 
however, is dorsiventral as regards the whole shoot; and this may well 
be held, on comparison with the other genera, to be a derivative 
condition. 

The case of the Ferns, including the Hydropterideae, is not so readily 
brought into line with the strobiloid forms, owing to the sori and 
sporangia being distributed widely over their large leaf-surfaces and 
margins, while the sporophylls frequently show no differentiation in form 
or position from the foliage leaves. Their condition will be more fully 
considered later; meanwhile it may be pointed out that, within definite 
circles of affinity, a radial conformation is seen in upright forms, similar 
to that in strobili of other Pteridophytes, while those with oblique or 
horizontal axis show dorsiventrality, such as is seen in the strobili ol 
certain Sciugtneilas and in JScImint/iosiachys, Thus, though no definite 
strobilus is present, the relations of symmetry of the fertile shoot in 
Ferns are still comparable with those in other Pteridophytes. 

Thus a review of the strobili of Pteridophytes as a whole leads to 
the recognition of a very great prevalence of the radial symmetry in 
them In several large ^oups, which are certainly primitive in character, 
being represented early in palaeophytological history, the radial type of 
strobilus is never departed from: in others only occasionally; and this 
radial character of the strobilus may even persist in cases where the 
vegetative system shows dorsiventrality. 

An examination of vegetative shoots of vascular plants at large sho^^ 
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that they die more highly susceptible of modification of symmetr}' than 
is the strobilus; and so they have naturally been the more frequent 
subject of enquir}’ and of e\periment, the observations chiefly relating 
to the post-embryonic shoot. The dorsi ventral construction of the 
vegetative shoot is very common in creeping and climbing plants in 
the most different circles of affinity. It also appears in the lateral 
shoots of plants of which the primary shoot is radial. Dorsiventrality 
may make itself apparent either in unequal development of the leaves 
(anisophylly), or in difference of their position ; or it may also affect the 
form of the stem itself. It may be found in one plant that outer 
influences may directly bring about the dorsiventrality, while in others 
it ma\ exist from the beginning, and be hereditary. GoebeP has 
pointed out how J^acdnhim MyrtiUns show’s in its lateral shoots a 
transitional state betw’een these tw’o cases: for in the lateral buds of this 
plant there is an influence exercised, probably by light, which leads 
to a distichous arrangement of the leaves ; but it does not take place 
in all buds alike: in some the effect is only a secondary one, acting 
upon the leaves which originate in a spiral succession : in others the 
effect is primary, acting upon the vegetative point itself, on which 
accordingly the leaves arise. The existence of such gradations of effect, 
between dorsiventrality which is the result of immediate impress of outer 
influences and that which is an hereditary condition, is important as 
suggesting how the more fixed dorsiventrality may have come into 
existence. The comparison of such cases, and of the vegetative system 
at large in a number of allied plants, leads to the conviction that in the 
vtjgetative shoot as w’ell as in the strobilus the radial w’as the primary 
type, and the dorsiventral the derivative. The causes are probably the 
same in both cases. It is, how'ever, essential to note that the vegetative 
region is more liable to be influenced by them than the fertile; for it 
has been seen in many species of Sehiginella and of Lycopodium that 
the vegetative shoot is dorsiventral, while the strobilus is radially con- 
structed. The same is the case wdth many of the Coniferae. Such 
examples indicate that the strobilus is more conservative of form than 
the vegetative shoot. It is true the converse may be found in some 
of the higher Flowering Plants; for instance, in the Labiatae the vegeta- 
tive shoot is commonly radial, while the flowers are dorsiventral. But 
this condition of the flower is probably one of the relatively late 
specialisation. 

Examining more particularly the vegetative region of the Pteridophytes, 
the radial type of shoot is found with high constancy in the Equisetales, 
both fossil and modem. Also in the ancient Sphenophyllales and the 
modern Psilotaceae: the only exception in the latter being Psiloium 
complamium, with its bilateral symmetry already mentioned. Of the 
" Lycopodiales the early fossil types were characteristically radial in 

^ Organography i Eng, ed., vol. i., p. 94. 

O 
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construction, though possiblj doisiventrality nuy luvc c\ibtc<l among the 
smaller forms Of modem Ijcopods, the mituie shoots ol 1 Mo/>odiini 
sho\r m relation to then position the most ^ladual tiansilions liom the 
ndul to the doisivtntial The speces of the submenus ^'n^o md 
Sub Selago maintain the radial construction, and au foi thi most put of 
upnght habit The rest of the genus is \tij vuubk the shoot is some 
times radial, as in L tnundatum or distmitly distiehous loims iiu> occur, 
such as L FMe^nana and mimmiilatifoliiim, uhieh tie both jiendulous 



Ik 1C 

•i jtuig sp rsphjte -ii Dunun tm/tiicif lit sliW itt hed t il i,imt ph>tc /i 
^3 h aioHei spir^phjte ftlc simespe its ( p; imtlopl j Lc \ ft 

w ih jounji, spor->pnjtt (•! / ilttrlrebei C fttr I mcr !r (. nil 11 s 
fietns ) 

epiphytes Ihe change from the radial type may be appaient fust in a 
slight inequality of direction of the leaves, otheiwise equal, as in the 
creeping shoots of L annottmm or dmatum oi m the marked mequalitj 
of their sue and structure, as in Z complanatum or alpmim Goebel 
has shown ^ by expenment on L compjanatum that the doisiventiahtj 
IS directly induced by light Finally, the climbing species, 1 wluhih, 
IS speaally characterised by a distichous foim of the shoot not unlike 
that usual in Sele^ndla It has already been concluded on othei 
grounds that the S&lo^o type of Lycopodium is the most primitive it 
IS this same type which retains most constantly that radial const! uction 
which there is reason to behe\e is a pumitive charactei 


^ Orgam^foph^t 'vol i, p 252 
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The genus SeJaginella includes eight species which are isophyllous, and 
over three hundred v.h\ch are anisophyllous in the vegetative region. An 
intermediate condition is found in S. sangtn?tole?iia^ which has accordingly 
been investigated bj Goebel.^ He found the dorsiventral structure to 
arise under the influence of external factors, such as moisture and shade. 
In certain strong-growing species, such as A. caide^cens^ the upright axes 
may be isophyllous, and the dorsiventrality only become pronounced in 



I'u. zo6 

\ small pi lilt of rt ^ s/=sstipules. ( Vfter Campliell ) 


the plagiotropic upper branches. Others may be dorsiventral from the 
first Thus the genus illustrates gradual steps of dorsiventral development, 
such as have been noted in Lycopodium and Vaccinium^ though the details 
are different And the same conclusion may be drawn as in those cases, 
viz. that the radial is the primitive form, and the dorsiventral the derivative. 

The Fern-shoot, notwithstanding the preponderance of its leaf-develop- 
ment, may be examined from the same point of view as other Pteridophytes. 
The ancient Marattiaceae illustrate a probable initiation of dorsiventrality 
of the shoot within their own phylum. The young sporophyte seedling 

p. 105. 
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Ficj n'17. 

jDu^ammatic representation of the enci of a 
rnponae of Kaulfti^sia. 70= wines of stipule; 
t«?«*=strans\erfce commissme. (Vfter Gstjnne- 
Vautjhan.) 


in all the genera of Marattiaceae investigated hitherto is upright, bursting 
through the prothallus, not recumbent as in other hems (Fig. 105). Tn 

^itigwpferis and Mamttia this con- 
dition is maintained thionglioul life, 
and there is no leason to think other- 
wise than that these plants lehiin 
their primitive position. It is probably 
shared also by - Irchan^^iopteris ; ^ at 
all events there was no dorsiventralit) 
in the only specimen with an axis 
hitherto examined. In the genus 
Danaea tlie same holds for Z>. 
simplidfolia ; but certain other species 
of Danaea have an oblique rhizome, 
for instance, Danaea alata (Fig. rofi). 
Comparison of a number of stocks of 
this Fern shows various degrees of 
inclination and curvature of the axis. It is upright at first, and produces 
leaves and roots uniformly on both sides of the axis; but later the axis 
arches over to one side, and a distichous arrangement of tlie leaves is 
approached, while the roots originate chiefly from 
the side directed downwards. In Kaulfussia these 
characters are more pronounced; for there the 
mature rhizome is horizontal, with marked dorsi- 
ventrality, and with intemodes of appreciable 
length (Fig. 107). Unfortunately the early 
development of the sporophyte of Kaulfussia is 
still unknown. It seems a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the facts that the upright position, with 
radial symmetry, as seen in Angioptens and 
Marattia^ was the primitive condition here as in 
other Vascular Plants : and that the oblique 
position, already seen in certain Danaeas^ became 
more accentuated in the horizontal rhizome of 
Kaulfussia^ with its marked dorsiventrality. 

The analogy with what is seen in the Ophio- 
glossaceae greatly strengthens this conclusion. As 
in the Marattiaceae, so also in all the genera of 
the Ophioglossaceae the axis is from the first 
upright (Fig. 108) ; and that position is maintained 
throughout life in Ophioglossum and BotrycMum^ But in JSelminthostachySj 
notwithstanding its originally vertical position, the axis of the mature 
plant is markedly dorsiventral (Fig. 109), with distichous arrangement 
of the leaves. The conclusion which naturally follows is that in the 
‘Gwynne-Vaughan, Ann, six., p. a6o. 
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Ophioglossaceae, as in the Maiattiaceae, the upiight ladial shoot is 
piimitne, and the doisiventral character of the shoot derivathe: that in 
Helminthostachy as in Danaea and Kaulfussia^ all of them heavily-lea\ ed 
forms in pioportion to their relative!) elongated stem, the axis has become 
hoi izontal. 

The Leptosporangiate Ferns present a more ^aried and difficult problem as 
regards the s} mmetry of the shoot. They include many upright radial forms, 
such as Cyathea^ A/sqpMa, or Osmunda ; as well as man) ’v\hich show various 
degrees of obliquit) of the axis, accompanied by corresponding degrees 
of dorsiventrality. It is not an uncommon thing to find upright radial 



species, and straggling, dorsiventral species in the same genus : for instance, 
Onodta g^rinanica is radial and upright, Onocka se^isibilis is creeping , 
Pteris aquilina is creeping, while many other species are tufted and radial. 
The same question will arise here as elsewhere, which of the two was 
the primary condition. From analogy with other cases as well as from 
internal evidence, the upright, tufted forms with radial symmetry would 
be held to be the prior type ; but the question is complicated by the fact 
that the embryo itself is not upright in the Leptosporangiate Ferns, and 
it may be thought that its recumbent position defines ab initio the dorsi- 
ventrality of the shoot 

It is true that the first leaf of the young sporophyte is uniformly on 
the side away from the prothallus: but the position of the second and 
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succeeding leaves may vary, as was already noted by Hofmeister. He 
stated specifically ^ that “ the similarity in the development of the different 
species of Ferns does not extend beyond the formation of the rudiments 
of the first frond, and of the first root.” He then proceeded to show 
that whereas in Fferis aquilina the second frond originates on the side 
of the axis opposite to the first, and distant from it by about half the 
circumference of the stem, in Nephrodiunt {^Lspidntm) Filix mas it is 
at a distance of about a third of the circumference ^ “ the third diverges 
from the second, and the fourth again from the third at about 120 
degrees to the right, so that the fourth stands vertically over the first,” 
Thus the arrangement of the leaves is radial from the first in the Male 
Fern. The same radial character, with varying divergences, has been 

found in other Fern-seedlings : for 
instance, in Nephrodium dilataium^ 
Aspknium viarimm^ Fteris imnula^ 
Osmunda regalis^ and Todea superba. 
The leaf-divergence in such cases is 
variable, but approximates to a half, 
or one-third, and it is spiral from the 
first, without dorsiventral tendency. 
This shows that in plants which are 
radial in the mature state the initial 
condition of the recumbent embryo 
does not impress dorsiventrality on the 
seedling. In others, however, where the 
mature plant is markedly dorsiventral, 
the dorsiventrality asserts itself early. 
Among these the case of Polypodtum 
milgare is very instructive, as showing 
that the dorsiventrality of the mature shoot is not a direct conseciuence 
of the initial procumbent position. The initial embryogeny is as usual : 
the second leaf of the embryo is obliquely on the same side of the 
axis as the first, and as the subsequent leaves are also inserted alternately 
and obliquely on that same side, and the growth of the axis is stronger 
on that same side which faces away from the proLhallus, the whole 
shoot becomes inverted by a strong curvature upwards through the 
apical indentation of the prothallus ; and thereafter it pursues its horizontal 
course backwards over the top of the prothallus (Fig. no). It is interest- 
ing to note as a consequence o^ this that the side of the axis initially 
turned downwards in .the embryo becomes the upper side of the dorsi- 
ventral rhizome, owing to the inverting curve: thus the creeping posi- 
tion of the permanent shoot is not merely a direct continuance of the 
jpitial prone position of the embrya Other examples might be quoted, 
this will suffice to show that the dorsiventrality of the mature shoot is 
' Ctypitfgramia, Eng, ed., p. 20S. s/.r., p. 227. 


Ir 
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vuiga^c. x6. Median section 
througo prothallaii, and embryo, partly diagram- 
matic : showing one series only ot the distichous 
leaves /j, etc. ; i?=roots; a^asapev of axis. 
The h>'ponastic shoot becomes completely in- 
serted, growing backssards over the prothallu!*. 
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not a necessary 01 a diiect consequence of the lecumbent position of 
the embr}0 of Leptosporangiate Feins. It may also be added that 
the dorsiventiality, in cases where it exists, may be initiated in different 
ways Such evidence points to its being a secondary condition. 

A further indication that the shoot of Leptosporangiate Ferns is primarily 
ladial is to be seen in the internal structure of the axis. It has been 
found in a considerable number of cases that the vascular tissue is 
uniformly developed all round- This is naturally the case in upright 
radial axes : but, apart from the leaf-insertions, it may even be so in 
stems which are horizontal, such as Matonia\ though in others, such 



Fii. 111. 

Tr*i I'-N eiNC seLtion of .i\is of seedling \ »f L^godium japonu nu , litjloMv tUe first luif. / ssone 
»f the \ylem-parenth> nia cells s 343. ( Vfter B ioUle ) 

as Ptetis aquilina^ the vascular system is like the stem itself dorsiventral. 
In young seedlings it has been shown in various cases that the stele 
is cylindrical, and it is found to be so even in Ferns which 'are markedly 
dorsiventral in the mature state, such as Lygodium japoniatm (Fig. in). 
Such examples indicate again a probability that the radial construction 
of the shoot was primitive in the sporophyte of Ferns. 

But it may be urged by those who dissent from this conclusion that 
dorsiventrality is clearly seen in the early embryonic stages of some other 
Pteridophytes, and especially in the case of various species of Lycopodium. 
But here also it seems probable that the condition is adaptive rather 
than primitive : for in the first place the embryo in the genus is singularly 
inconstant in its form ; in some species, such as Z. Seiago, or Z. ciavatum^ 
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the embryo settles down at once into an uprij»hL rndial typt‘ ol strin’lun* 
in others, and particularly in Z. cctnuum^ which has bctai made tlu* subjetM 
of special study *and comparison, the embryo may show al lirsl a markt^l 
dorsiventrality ; but it is at the same time o\(‘ec‘dini>ly \ariabl<‘ in lonn. 
and in some individual cases the embryo of Z. cemuurn ma> 
resemble the ordinary radial type of other .sj)(*ei(‘s. 'rids vaiiabilit\ will 
in itself discount arguments based uj)on <U‘tails of form, an<l sugnest-. 
that the dorsiventrality where it occurs is tlu‘ result of relativt‘U diieet 
adaptability of a very plastic organism.* 

The facts and arguments brought forward in this (‘hapler leatl up to 
a general view of the symmetry of the sporophyte gtauM-ation. It wouhl 
appear probable that the original type of its construction has hetai riuiial 
throughout, a condition which commonly goes .along with a verlitMlh 
upright position. This is the position of the vast majority of ilryoph^u* 
sporogonia: in them the radial construction is "rarely deparltid from, and 
where this does happen the dorsiventrality is readily referable to a 
modification of a radial type. The greater diversity of habit of tlu* 
Pteridophytes, especially as regards the sporophyte, necavssarily brings 
greater difficulties in attaining to any general opinion for them ; but a 
careful review of their various types, and especially a comparison oi 
members of the same group of them hiUr .sy, leads back constantly to 
the radial type as primitive, even in cases where dorsiventrality is most 
marked. The fact that in the Equisetales and Sphenophyllales the radial 
construction is predominant, while it is also prevalent among tlu* nu»re 
primitive Lycopodiales, and in a less degree in the Kilicales, shows the 
strong hold which the radial construction had among very t^arly types. 
In fact the position is fully strong enough to justify the general sUite 
ment that the radial mode of construction was primitive for the s|H)ropliyte 
at large ; and that where dorsiventrality occurs, it is a secaiiulary 
condition. 

This conclusion is plainly out of harmony with the theoia‘ticaI jiosi 
tion of Lignier,- who would refer the sporophyte as well tus the gameto})hyi<' 
to a hypothetical thalloid origin: this thallus, which was (liehotomous, and 
lay flat upon the soil, tended to curve upwards, and consetiuenlly to 


^The more exact comparison of the emhryoh^ in the genus Ly^optnUum suW !,,• 
taken up in the special part of thii. work. 

*■* “ Ecjuis^tales et Sph^nophyllales. Leur originc filiciiii^cnno coiimiune.'' /)'///4 Sttt, 
Normatuiit, 1903, p. 93. A somewhat similar .siwculalion \m recently Iwcm 
published by Tansley (iVhe; Phytologist, 1907, p. 25) ; he refers the Archegoniatm* in 
ongm to some ‘ hypothetical Archegoniate Alga.” He also passes lightly over the 
transition from a sympodial rhizome to an upright, radially organised type (p, \x). It i.s 
necess^, however, to remember that, as a matter of observaUon, all ArcheBoiimte 
^rophyte ue mi^ly of radial construclion. The same tlifficulUes appear lo etnifront 
♦»,»« ^ gniers hypotheses. To meet them both authors postulate hyjH)- 

the^l forms wheh are ‘of course the purest speculation” (/.r., n. 32). It apiieais 
preferable to adhere to observed facts. 
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assume a cylindrical symmetry. On this h}pothe&is the d<)isi\entia] was 
the prior state tor both the sporophyte and the gametophyte, and the 
radial the deri\ative. The author himself states that this “ pioheputie 
type, from which the two generations weie e\olved, is still w'holly h>]>o- 
thetiral. As regaicls the spoiophyte, since the embryology gives no 
countenance to an originally dorsivential “prohepatic ’’ state, \\hile 
instan<es are common of the impress of dorsiventrality upon juits ol it 
originally radial, the theory of fagnier cannot be upheld It may appl) 
for the gametophyte, but that has nothing to do with our present dis- 
cussion. It seems the unavoidable conclusion from the facts that the 
primitive symmetry of the sporophyte was radial. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OK A FREE LIVINO SI*()R0K1IY'I'E. 

So far the shoot only of the sporoj)hyte has been the suhjec't of disc ussioti • 
it icmains to consider the question how the sporophytc, otiginally dependent 
upon the parent prothallus, became established as a free living organism 
on the soil. There will be no two opinions which of the j)rin<*ip«il 
regions of the independent sporophyte, the shoot or the root, was of 
prior existence: it is a necessary outcome of the evolution of thi* neutial 
generation as sketched above that the shoot was first esl*ihlihh<‘(l, as a 
body dependent on the gametophyie; it carried out piiniaiily lht‘ (umMion 
of spore-production, but ultimately also, a.s we have seen, that ol vt‘gi*la 
tive nutrition. The root is essentially an accessory, whi(‘h inad<‘ its 
appearance after those earlier steps were jiast ; it arost‘ from its 
primitive state of dependence to an existence free from the p<trent 
gametophyte. 

Comparison of living plants indicates, however, a piobability that the 
initiation of a root-system followed closely upon the adojition ot a free- 
living habit: for roots are present in free-living Rteiidophylt*s with veiy 
few exceptions, and are, as a rule, formed early in the embryology. It 
seems doubtful, even in the few exceptional cas(‘s, whether tlu^ lootless 
condition is not due to reduction, rather than representative o( a primi- 
tive rootless, but free-living sporophyte. Among the Pteridoj)hytes roots 
are absent in the Psilotaceae, also in certain Hymenophyllaceae, and in 
Suhfifiia : it seems probable that reduction will corret'tly accxiunt for it in 
such specialised forms as the Hymenophyllaceae ; and also in SctlvUiut^ 
with its peculiar floating habit ; the question in the Psilotaceae is more 
problematical, and their rootless condition may perhaps have been rcixlly 
primitive, though in the absence of any knowledge of their embryos there 
is no clear indication that it was so : moreover, their habit is so peculiar 
as to make any conclusion difficult. Rootless Phanerogams also exist, 
but there is no reason to regard them as other than results of relatively 
recent reduction. Accordingly, it may be concluded that there is little 
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evidence from plants of the present day of the existence of a primitive, 
permanently free-living, but rootless state of the sporophyte, 

'Fhe root in the fully-developed state is broadly different from the 
axis : its endogenous origin, its root-cap, and the radial arrangement of its 
vascular system are its most distinctive features, in addition to the absence 
of appendicular organs, other than root-hairs, or lateral roots. Its full 
character depends upon the collective existence of those features ; for some 
of them are inconstant, and all of them may occasionally be matched by 
axes : ^ thus the two parts are not absolutely distinct in character. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be found that roots grow on directly into normal 
leafy shoots, as in certain Ferns, Aroids, and Orchids, etc. : ^ the con- 
verse, however, has not yet been shown to occur. 

The resolution of the problem what genetic relation, if any, subsisted ^ 
between axis and root will naturally be looked for in such plants as show 
the least degree of differentiation of those parts. As such the living 
Lycopods are pre-eminent, while their fossil relatives also show features 
of importance for comparison. Like axes, the first roots may be exogenous, 
as in certain Lycopod embryos, and in Phylhglossum\ in the Lycopods 
the roots show apical dichotomy as do their stems also, while the exarch 
xylem and general disposition of the vascular tissues of the Lycopod stem 
are points of similarity to root- structures which are not equalled in other 
Vascular Plants. Finally, the SeiagiJidlas present features of further 
interest in their so-called “ rhizophores,” parts which occur in many, but 
not in all species : they are exogenous in order, and caples.s : they branch 
dichotomously, and upon them the roots with root-cap arise endogenously. 
In structure they are usually like roots, but in some cases the rhizophore 
has a structure resembling that of an axis : for instance in S, Kraussiam 
the protoxylem is central, and the whole arrangement very like that of the 
stem in .S', spimsa,^ Further, the rhizophores may be readily converted 
in some species into leafy shoots, by suitable cultivation. Thus the 
rhizophores do not show the full characters of roots or of axes, and the 
question has long been debated whether or not they are truly of root- 
nature. Some prefer to distinguish them by a .special name, as “ rhizo- 
phores others describe them merely as the aerial region of the root. 

^ Exogenous roots are seen in Pftyiloghssum, and in the embryos of some species of 
Lycopodium y as well as in some l*hanerogams. Capless rooLs arc known in Aesmlu^^ and 
in .some few others (Goebel, Orgnm^raphy^ vol. ii., quote from Engl, td., p. 367). On 
the other hand, a protective cap has been obseived on the apex of the axis in embrjos 
of Araucaria^ and Cephahtaxus by Strasburger (Angiosp, imd Gymnosp.^ Plates xix, to 
\xi,) : endogenous shoots are not common, but they occur occasionally, jts in the jlowci- 
buds of PilostyUs^ as well as on the emergence of shoot-buds adventitiously from roots 
(Goebel, /.f,, pp. 226, etc.). A radial disposition of the vasetdar tissue, /.<■. with exarch 
xylem, is characteristic of the axes of Lycopods, and of some others of the early type.s 
of Pteridophytes. 

*■* Goebel, Qrgamgraphy^ vol. ii., p, 226. 

Harvey Gibson, Amu of BoU^ 1894, PI. x., Fig. 39. Also 1902, PI xs., Fig, 17. 
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Foi mj own part I am satisfied to legaid them as belon^in»» neithct to 
the categoi\ of stem noi of loot, but as a result oi develoj^mcnt to meet 
a certain need, and that the giowth pioduced was not o( eithci (haicUUi 
in ph\letic oiigin ^ 

It IS interesting to compaie Sela^inella with the allied fossils, whidi 
have as their underground s}Stem the enigmatical Stigmaiian (kvclopnu nt 
(Fig 1 12) These underground parts of I epidodendf oti and Si^illana 
present morphological questions somewhat similai to those of Sila(^i/it//a 
the main Stigmaiian trunks are not loots, foi then anatomical stiU( tun 



11'* 

(.round pi n ct liewsiurap »ith Stigm im tinnU Out sivtiah the n itui il si«. 
( Vftcr Putonw ) 


IS far remo%ed from that of any known roots , thej aie not typical ihi/omes, 
for the only appendages they are known to bear are the Stigmarun 
iwtlets, which are nghtly so recognised trom their anatomical featuies. 
They may be best classed with the rhuophoies of Selagtmlla, oi more 
e^ully with the basal knot on the hypocotyl of 5 kftnulosa (Fig 113). 
though the coTOspondence is far from being exact These, the btigmanan 
tnir&s, snd the cunous processes in Fku7omoza (Fig. 114), 2 may all be 
held to be oulgrowths which fall into no recognised category of parts, such 
as stem, leaf, or root, and they all serve the same purpose, of acting as 
a ^is of attachment for the roots themselves The evstence of suah 
bodies points to the Lycopodiales as presenting characters of peeJB 

’Cf Goebel, Fhra, 1905. p. 209 sgoiM,, Sot Zat , 1899, P ^ 
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interest in any di&cussion of the origin of a subterranean absorptive 
s\stem.'^ 

But the presence of such ‘‘ rhizophores ‘ does not greatly assist the 
solution of the problem of origin of the roots them -selves. There is, in 
fact, no sufficient or decisive e\idence how the root came into existence 
in Vasculai Plants : but on the facts as they stand two alternative opinions 
are possible. Either that it resulted from the transformation of a leafy 
shoot b> loss of the appendages, followed b> other special adaptations in 
relation to its life, and to its absorptive function in the soil. Or that it 



Flu. 11 j 

i with lOut systenn spiin^jinj fi,>ni swollen kn Jt at base >f 

the up’-ijrht h>p3c.otyI. li latui.u 

arose as a new type of haustorial outgrowth, not originally of shoot-nature ; 
but nevertheless that in its first and less differentiated condition it 
resembled the shoot from which it arose, in its structure, and in the 
character of its branching. That those features which were helpful in its 
absorptive and conducting functions w^ere permanently maintained, and 
they became distinctive characters of the differentiated root : other charac- 
ters, such as the root-cap and endogenous branching, may have been added 
in accordance with the underground habit. This latter view seems to me 
the more probable alternative. 

Applying it in the case of the Lycopodiales, the root at its inception 
would, like the stem of these plants, be exogenous, with exarch xylem 
'Compare Goebel, ii., p. 230 
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and dichotomous branchings and these stem-like characters aie actually 
exemplified in the roots of living Lycopods ; but in most cases the 
exogenous origin and dichotomous blanching ga\e way to endogenous 
origin and monopodial branching, both of \\hich are moie suitable for 
parts which have to make then \\ay through the soil The exarch x}lein 
was, howexer, maintained ; and, being biologically convenient in absoiptive 
organs, it became a characteristic feature of the root for Vascular Plants 
at large. !Many of the primitive types of Vascular Plants had exarch 
xylem in the stem ; and if in the same way their primitive roots resembled 

their stems structurally, they 
also would have exarch xylem. 
On this hypothesis the roots 
would appear to have retained 
a structural character which 
was represented in the eaily 
stiucture of stems. In this 
way the origin of roots may 
be presented to the mind 
without their being held to 
haxe been actuall) the lesiilt 
of transformation of a leafy 
shoot itself, of which there is 
no ev'idence fiom abortive 
appendages. But as a matter 
of fact, there is no certain 
knowledge how the root 
originated. 

In most embryo spoio- 
phytes of the present clay a 
root-development is initiated 
before the need for it arises, 
that is w'hile the embiyo is 
still entirely dependent upon 
the parent gametophyte. But it cannot be assumed that this was always 
the case: indeed, it is thought by some that there is an inherent 

probability that some intermediate condition may have preceded the 

initial formation of the root in descent. Among the embryos of some 
of the early types of Vascular Plants a condition has been found which 
has been held to be primitive, and to illustrate how the transition to 
a free-living condition of the sporophyte may have been effected: it is 
seen in certain species of Lycopodium^ Z. cernuuniy and Z. inundatitm^ 
in which the protballus is green and subaerial, thereby suggesting a rela- 
tively primitive condition as compared with other types of the genus. In 
these the upper half of the embryo, owing to tlie rapid extension of the 
massive foot, is soon extruded laterally from the prothallus (Fig. 115). 



Fig 114. 

Phttypmpia Sfepnoeri^ti Swollen \hVa/e of stem iMth root- 
scars onu part the aerial stem, with the epideinus 

and lejLf-scar<i on the ni;ht, and on the left the suh-epiderm.il 
sculpture. (After Ihschof, from Englernnd Prantl ) Tuo-thirds 
natural sire. 
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The body of the embryo thus exposed bears the cotyledon, and a variable 
number of leaves directed upwards, but it terminates downwards in a tuber- 
like body provided with rhizoids (compare Fig. 21, p. 37). At first there 
is no root, and in extreme examples the appearance of the first root may 
be deferred for a considerable time; but so soon as the normal aerial 
shoot with leaves is defined, the first root soon penetrates the soil, and 



Fig. 115. 

Young embryo of Lycopodium centuttnit beginning to project from the prothatlus. 
<*rs=archegoniura ; '4r— suspensor; c^»/a=cot5'Iedon ; /K^=embryomc tubercle. X300. 
(After Treub.) 


establishes the plant in the usual way. The tuber which thus precedes 
the establishment of the plant by means of a root was called by 
Treub the “protocorm,” and he regarded it as a rudimentary structure, 
which was. the pbyletic forerunner of the leafy shoot as now seen 
generally in Pteridophytes. It is represented, however, only in few cases, 
and is not constant even in the genus Lycopodium i for instance, it 
is , absent in Seiago^ and , also in L, Pklegmaria and JL clavaium. 
In Phyiicglossum^ on the other halnd, this type of development is not 
only found in the primary etfibryology, but is repeated <:onstantly. in. 
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each ‘reason's growth, while the tuber itself is here greatly enlarged for 
purposes of storage. The chaiacteristic *‘protocorm” is absent from all 
other Pteridophytes. 

The question is, what is the true interpretation of these facts. Does 
the protocorm really represent some condition which evisted in the 
phylogeny, intermediate between the fully-rooted sporophyte and that 
more primitive state where it was fully dependent on the prothallus? 
The first, point which strikes attention is the way in which the transition 
from dependence to independence of the sporophyte is actually carried 
out in the plants which show this “protocorm"’ development: assuming 
that there is some difficulty, nutritive or other, in formation of the root 
itself, the case is quite adequately met by the tuberous development with 
rhizoids, as a temporary shift. It seems not improbable that some such 
difficulty should precede in descent the initiation of so impoitant, and so 
characteristic a body as the root. A second point, however, is that a 
protocorm development is exceedingly limited in its distribution among 
living plants: it is not constant even in the genus Lycopodium^ and 
outside the Lycopodiales it is not characteristically developed in any 
other of the early forms : this must be taken fully into consideration 
before assigning to the “protocorm"* any general phyletic significance. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged that the real importance of 
the “protocorm” would exist only in those cases where cither the 
root-development has not yet been initiated in the race, or where its 

late development in the individual is a matter of moment, on nutritive 
or other grounds. Immediately any initial difficulty of development of 
a root-system is surmounted in any line of descent, the “ protocorm ” 
would be liable to be cut out of the ontogeny, as a cumbrous and 
unnecessary stage. This would sufficiently account for the absence of a 
“protocorm” in the great majority of A^’ascular 'Plants, But, again, 
Goebel, in arguing against the general phyletic significance of a 

“protocorm,” has cited a number of cases of Phanerogamic Plants in 
which, if the formation of the root is suppressed temporarily or entirely 
in the seedling, a protoconn-like body is formed, which is anchored to 
the substratum by hairs.^ He remarks that this appearance of a 

protocorm in very different circles of affinity seems to him unfavourable 
to the hypothesis of its having a phyletic significance, and he only sees 
in it an organ which corresponds in its development, and especially in 
its formation of roots, to an arrested h3q)ocotylous segment : he suggests 
that a suppression of the formation of the roots may have taken place 
in Lycopodium^ as also in the Orchideae, and that this was connected 
with the prolonged development of the germ-plant in them : perhaps 

also the symbiosis with fungi which takes place in these plants, may 
have had its effect On this view the protocorm ” would be secondary, 
and it would not illustrate an archaic mode of establishment of the 

^ Organography^ v<d. ii., Engl, ed., p, 232 
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sporophyte on the soil. Such a suggestion certainly accords readily with 
the sporadic occurrence of the “protocorm.” 

It is difficult to arrive at a conclusive balance between such conflicting 
facts and arguments as these. So far as any conclusion commends itself 
to my mind it is as follows: A “protocorm” development may have 
been an important phase in the establishment of certain Lycopod embryos, 
in that it serves as a temporary substitute for a root-system delayed in 
its development. But it seems imnecessary to take such cases as proto- 
types for even the genus Lycopodium as a whole: since the Lycopod 
embryo, while showing essential unity in its general plan, seems prone 
to parenchymatous swelling. Two such swellings, somewhat similar in 
structure but differing in place of origin and in function, are known, viz., 
the enlarged “foot'* of Z. clceoatum and annotinum^ which originates 
from the lower tier of cells of the embryo, and is intra-prothallial ; and 
the “protocorm” of the cerm^m-typef which originates from the upper 
tier of the embryo, and is extra-prothallial. They are both biologically 
intelligible, for the former acts as an haustorium, the latter may be a 
ready mode of fixation in the soil, and also a specialised place of storage. 
A genus which shows two types of parenchymatous swellings in two 
distinct types of embryo, while both are absent from other species of 
the genus, cannot be expected to have ever had one of these as a 
constant feature in its ancestry. This consideration makes me doubt 
any general application of the theory of the “protocorm” even in the 
genus Lycopodium, These parenchymatous swellings may be looked upon 
as opportunist growths, rather than as persistent relics constant from a 
remote ancestry. This view is greatly strengthened by the occurrence of 
protocorm-like developments in isolated cases among the Angiosperms. 
Phylloglossum with its large storage “protocorm” would then be the 
extreme type of a line of embryological specialisation, not a form pre- 
serving the primitive embryological characters of the whole race. On 
such grounds, while not denying that a protocorm ” may have had a 
certain importance in certain cases, the facts do not appear to justify 
attaching to it any general significance. 

From the above pages it will be plain that the origin of the free- 
living habit of the sporophyte, and of its root-system is quite as obscure 
as that of the leafy shoot itself. The important step from dependent to 
free life was certainly taken at a period before the earliest fossil records of 
Vascular Plants; for all the best-known types of early fossil Pteridophytes 
have roots assigned to them on secure grounds of observation: so 
naturally the evidence from them does not lead to a solution of the 
difficulty. On the basis of comparison, to w-hich this question must 
necessarily be rel^ated, no decisive help is forthcoming; the theor}" of 
the protocorm, which at first sight seemed so full of promise, does not 
give more than a suggestion how the transition from dependence to 
independence may actually be carried out in certain cases, and among 

p 
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the Pteridophytes it is illustrated only within a strictly localised area of 
affinity. The course of transition from the dependent embryo to the 
rooted plant, as it is carried out in the individual life, may be held to 
be the most reasonable guide to the same transition in the past. It is 
seen to be occasionally through the intermediary of a protocorm, but 
oftener without. It may be that this indicates correctly the actual course 
which events took; and suggests that all vascular sporophytes did not 
achieve their independence in the same way. 

It is of course possible to take an entirely different view of the 
relations of the two generations from that here presented, and to consider 
the dependence of the sporophyte as being itself secondary, and the 
haploid and diploid phases as having been originally as independent as 
they are seen to be in Dictyofa, In that case the problem would be 
the converse: viz., to trace the origin of the dependent state of the 
sporophyte There is, however, no serious basis of fact or comparison 
hitherto adduced, which can place this suggestion upon a footing of 
reasonable probability: it will suffice here to have mentioned that the 
suggestion has been made. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM PALAEOPHYTOLOGY. 

It has been remarked above (Chapter L) that the only direct and positive 
clue to the sequence of appearance of Plant-Forms in past time upon the 
earth is to be obtained from the study of fossils. Luminous facts derived 
from them are beginning to shed a fresh and direct light upon problems 
hitherto obscure ; and the last quarter of a century especially has shown 
how greatly a knowledge of the fossil forms may advance the true per- 
ception of affinities of certain groups of plants now living. 

But the success which has already attended Palaeontological investi- 
gation, and has led to such important results, must not be allowed to 
disguise the limits which circumscribe this branch of enquiry: nor should 
it unduly raise the hope that the area of fact available for comparison 
with forms now living will be indefinitely extended. It can hardly be 
anticipated that data derived from fossils will ever take a decisive place 
in discussions of the primary origin of the sporophyte. In the mind 
of the Morphologist there can be no spirit of depreciation of the recent 
advances of Palaeophytology, but rather a very high estimate of their 
value : nevertheless he cannot help recognising how inadequate the 
evidence drawn from fossils is in its bearing on such questions as those 
discussed in the foregoing chapters. Hitherto it has given no clue 
whatever to the origin of the Bryophyte sporogonium : nor does it 
materially assist in resohing the problem of the origin of the leafy 
sporophyte, or of its adoption of a free-living habit: nor, again, does it 
indicate with any decisiveness the evolutionary relationships of the great 
phyla of the early Pteridophytes. All these questions deal with events 
which we may presume to have preceded the existence of the earliest 
fossils of which any exact record has hitherto been discovered.^ 

^ I am unable to share the very sanguine view of Mr, Arber {Amials of Botany^ 1906, 
p. 216), who remarks that “ the imperfection of the Record, largely exaggerated in the 
past, can be wholly neglected where we are considering the larger divisions of the vege- 
table kingdom, such as phyla, classes, or groups of Plants.” 
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There are three palpable deficiencies in the Palaeontological evidence 
one, as has been said, is its incompleteness as regards the prime origins 
of the leading types which are lower in the scale of vegetation ; anothei 
is the usual, and almost necessary absence of developmental detail ; the 
third arises from the frequency with which fossils aie known by impressions 
only, without the material sufficing for study of the internal structuie 
This is especially so for some of the earliest, and from an evolutionaiy 
point of view the most important forms. The first is by far the most 
serious shortcoming. 

The earliest fossil-bearing strata contain plant-remains which are more 
in the nature of independent problems than an assistance, on any basis 
of comparison, to the understanding of the known types of the vegetable 
kingdom. Such plants as Nmatophycus and Pachytheca suggest the 
existence of Algae in the Silurian age, but are not readily ranked with 
more modern forms. Similaily, the plant-remains from the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone are highly problematical, though they indicate a probability 
of terrestrial life. This seems more clear in the Middle Devonian, where 
among other remains of plants apparently of the land, Falacopiiys Millen 
has been found : this is a stem with structure, showing tracheides arranged 
evidently as having been produced fiom a cambium, while pits are seen 
in the longitudinal sections: the whole structure is reminiscent of some 
Cordaitean structure. But it is only in the upper Devonian that the 
remains of a Land-Flora are such as to be referable with any degiee of 
confidence to known types : thus Bothrodendnm Kiltorchense seems plainly 
to be a large Lycopod; Archaeoptms hihemica has usually been referred 
to the Filicales, though it has recently been suggested that it may not 
improbably be in reality the male fructification of a Pteridosperm ; 
Psmdohornia ursim lately described from Bear Island by Nathorst, is a 
Calamarian type with relatively large fimbriated leaves; characteristic 
Cordaitean remains are also to be found. These may all be referred to 
well-known groups of Land-growing Plants, and though they may diffei 
in certain important respects from related forms of later date, they show 
in complexity of character, and often also in size, features which aie 
definitely those of the highly organised phyla to which they are referred. 
Thus the early representatives give little clear information beyond the fact 
of the early existence of those phyla to which they belong: they do not 
provide an explanation of their origin, and help only slightly to form 
opinions as to their mutual relations. Few facts are more striking than 
this apparently sudden presentment of certain vegetable types, already 
showing in a high degree the characteristics of their class. An extreme 
case of this is pointed out by Zeiller.i He remarks that evidence of the 
existence of the Gymnosperms, “dates from the base of the strata of Gaspe 
in Canada; that is to say, from the most ancient epoch which has left to 
us the remains of terrestrial plants: they are there represented by the 
'^EUmnts de Palaiohotanique^ p. 369. 
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Cordaiteae, a type already very perfect and specialised. We cannot then 
draw from the data of Palaeobotany which we possess any indication of 
the origin of these first Gymnosperms.'^ This illustrates how hopeless it 
must be, so long as earlier strata yield only indefinite remains or none at 
all, to base upon stratigraphical evidence any consecutive story of the 
rise of a Land-Flora : for on a comparative basis these Gymnosperms which 
thus appear so early stand high in the scale of Vascular Plants. Other 
examples might be quoted, but this will suffice to illustrate the deficiency 
of the record as regards prime origins. It has already been noted that 
developmental detail is usually absent from fossils, and that many are 
known only as impressions, without the possibility of minute structural 
examination of their tissues under the microscope. These considerations 
only show still further how scanty is the positive information from study 
of the fossils which is available for elucidating the early origin of the 
sporophyte. 

There is also a converse line of information, which involves negative 
evidence, based on the absence of certain types from strata where others 
are present. It may be held that organisms which first appear in the 
earlier strata are more primitive branches of the evolutionary tree than 
those which appear only in the more recent strata. But the fact that the 
record is, as we have seen, so very incomplete as regards the prime origins 
of the leading phyla will at once strike the note of caution in use of 
such negative arguments. Moreover, the probability of presentation of the 
representatives of any group may depend greatly on the character of the 
organisms in question: thus it need be no surprise that the small and 
delicate Bryophytes are conspicuous by their absence from the earlier 
records, while Algae are but rarely preserved. Again, the non-representation 
of any group may depend in some measure on the position in which the 
plants grew: thus the flora of uplands will be less likely to be preserved 
than that of low-l5’mg lands or swamps; this argument has sometimes 
been applied in explanation of the absence of Angiosperms till a relatively 
late period. It is often possible to make out a plausible case from such 
negative evidence: but its insecurity is obvious. To use it with effect 
it must be supported by other considerations, such as argument from 
comparison. Thus the absence of evidence that Polypodiaceous Ferns 
existed in Palaeozoic times, must be taken with the position which is 
assigned to them on grounds of comparison among other Filicales; it 
then becomes a very convincing argument as showing their later derivative 
character, and the more so that Fern-types are among the best-preserved 
of early fossils. On the other hand, the entire absence of well-authenticated 
Ophioglossaceous remains from all the earlier formations only intensifies the 
difficulty of the problem which surrounds these curious plants, and cannot in 
itself be accepted as demonstrating that they are of relatively recent origin. 

These remarks are intended to indicate the limitations to which the use 
of palaeophytological evidence must necessarily be subject It is when these 
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are clearly apprehended that the true value of that evidence will begin to 
emerge. Though, as we see, it cannot yet be held to throw any direct 
light on the prime origin of terrestrial plants, still it has valuable bearings 
on the mutual relations of the earlier known types. It is especially valid 
in supplying a knowledge of “synthetic types,’’ that is, plants now extinct, 
which include among their characteristics some of the peculiarities of two 
or more distinct lines of descent. The most important of these hitherto 
disclosed are the Sphenophylls, which constitute a series separate from the 
three great phyla of living Pteridophytes, though some affinity is to be 
recognised between them and the modem Psilotaceae. Their leaves agree 
with those of the Equisetales in being whorled, and being superposed 
they are most nearly like the oldest known Calamite — Archaeocalaviites, 
Their whorled arrangement also corresponds with that of one of the 
earliest Lycopods, Lycopodites Stockii^ from the calciferous sandstone. 
The anatomy of the stem of Sphenophyllmn is Lycopodial rather than 
Equisetal, but the strobili are nearer to those of the Equisetales than to those 
of any other known family. The interest in the group which showed such 
mixed characters was further intensified by the discovery of Cheirostrobus.^ 
“This strobilus presents the same combination of Lycopodial with Equi- 
setal characters which W’e find in Sphefiophylhan itself, but in both directions 
the agreement is more striking. . . . We may express its probable natural 
position by placing it in the main division Sphenophyllales, but in a 
family by itself, distinct from the Sphenophylleae in the narrower sense. 
The threefold affinities of Cheirosirobtis, firstly with the Sphenophylleae, 
secondly with the Equisetales, and thirdly with the Lycopodiales, appear 
indisputable, and indicate that this genus, and the Sphenophyllales gene- 
rally, represent a phylum intermediate between the other two, which we 
must suppose to have originated with them, from a common ancestral 
group. In this way, the study of the extinct Sphenophyllales has thrown 
quite a new light on the obscure affinities of the Equisetal stock, for it 
indicates clearly that this phylum had a common origin with that of the 
Lycopodiales, a conclusion which the exclusive investigation of their recent 
representatives could never have suggested.*' Another important synthetic 
group of plants, of early occurrence, is that of the Cycadofilices, which 
link together the Pteridophytes and the Gymnosperms. Such examples 
illustrate what may be held to be the most important results obtained 
hitherto from Palaeoph}tology, as aiding the study of descent in Plants. 

Another line of argument from Palaeontological data is now beginning 
to be used, though only sparingly, since it is rare as yet to find that the 
facts suffice for its application. It consists in the comparison of plants of 
near affinity from different strata, and deducing from their stratigraphical 
sequence a progression as regards some single character. This method 
has been carried out successfully by Mr. Kidston, in respect of the structure 
of the stele of Lycopods; he has concluded that “it is probable that the 
^ See Scott, Studies in Fossil Botany^ pp. 494-497. 
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continuous ring of primary xylem is the older tj^e of Sigillarian stem 
structure, and that the ciicle of isolated strands which form the piimarv 
xylem of the Clathrarian Sigillariae of the higher geological horizon^ hat* 
originated by a splitting up of the continuous-ring type of bundle; and 
as already mentioned, even in the few Clathrarian Sigillariae from the 
higher horizon of which the structure is known, the actual transition from 
the one type to the other can be obser^^ed/' 

“The Lepidode^idra form, however, an older genus than Sigillaria^ and 
extend to the base of the Carboniferous Formation. In beds not far abo\e 
the base, and low dowm in the Calciferous Sandstone Series, specimens of 
Lepidodendron showing structure have been found ; and of two of these 
occurring in the same bed, one species shows the continuous ring of 
primary wood, while the other possesses a solid cylinder of primary wood 
w'ithout any trace of pith; and although there occur here the two tj’pes 
of primary wood, side by side, still the solid cylinder type seems to be 
more common in the lower than in the upper horizons of Carboniferous 
Rocks, and the sequence of changes in the development of the primary 
xylem of the palaeozoic Arborescent Lycopods seems to point to the solid 
vascular cylinder as the oldest type, from which has been derived the 
medullate cylinder with a continuous ring of primary wood, and this con- 
tinuous ring of primary wood has, in turn, broken up to form the isolated 
strands of primary wood found in the Clathrarian Sigillariae.”^ This is 
a good example of an evolutionary story, shown among plants of near 
affinity in respect of a single character, and based upon stratigraphical as 
well as structural comparison. Similar conclusions are emerging at various 
other points. 

Another result of importance derived from Palaeontological study is 
less direct in its bearings on the story of descent : it is that by comparison 
of fossils with modern plants certain stereotyped views, based primarily 
on the study of modem plants, are liable to be revised, and relaxed. 
This may be illustrated by reference to secondary thickening in stems. 
It was formerly held that stems which showed well-developed secondary 
wood were necessarily referable to Seed-bearing Plants. Difficulties followed 
from the acceptance of this doctrine, and they culminated in the case of 
the Calamarieae Here the better knowledge of their anatomy, and of 
their fructifications showed clearly that a true Pteridophyte might attain 
large dimensions, and show a secondary thickening of its stem. Similar 
results are now familiar for other phyla of the Pteridophytes, and these 
facts, together with a better knowledge of recent plants, has shown that 
secondary thickening is a feature restricted to no single group of plants. 
Similarly, fossils have led to a relaxing of ideas respecting heterospory, 
and the seed-habit, and have helped quite as much as any study of recent 
forms, to the acceptance of a doctrine of parallel origin of marked char- 
acters independently in more than one line of descent. 

^ Tram. Roy. Soc,, Edin*, 1905, vol. xvL, p. 548. 
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But however valuable such results may be in leading towards a better 
knowledge, and more rational views, still they deal with relatively minor 
matters, and do not directly touch questions of prime origin. As to the 
early stages of evolution, of Bryophytes as well as Pteridophytes, the study 
of Fossils is still silent, and it seems not improbable that it will remain 
so. In order to frame some view of the prime origin of Land-Plants 
recourse must accordingly be taken to the only other method available 
for resolution of these problems, viz., the comparison of living forms. 
Experiment, another possible line of enquiry, but still in its infancy, is 
left out of account at present, for reasons explained above (p. 7). Those 
who deal habitually with the stronger weapon of direct historical fact 
involved in the study of the fossils are • apt to feel some distrust of the 
more delicate weapon of comparison : it is liable to be weak and indecisive, 
and Its results are much more in the nature of expressions of opinion 
than of actual demonstration. Still, so long as comparison is the only 
means available, it is necessary to use it, notwithstanding its weakness 
and uncertainty: while its conclusions will be checked, wherever possible, 
by reference to the more direct results of Palaeophytology. Such con- 
clusions may ultimately come also under revision, on the grounds of 
their probability in the past, at the hands of the experimental morphologist. 
But as his experiments can never apply directly to any organisms except 
those now existing on the earth, the conclusions which he arrives at 
can never have the direct cogency which is inherent in Palaeo-phytological 
fact 

For reasons thus explained, it is upon comparative study that we must 
chiefly depend at present, when we attempt to trace the origin of the 
sporophyte generation, whether as exhibited in forms now living, or in 
those which the palaeophytologists are disclosing with such amazing 
rapidity. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

AMPLIFICATION AND REDUCTION. 

Wherever the attempt has been made by studjdng plants as they are 
seen living or fossil, to link them together into some coherent evolutionary 
stor}’, theories of phyletic amplification and reduction have been freely 
employed. Sometimes greater prominence has been given to the one, 
sometimes to the other. 

The term amplification is used to embrace all changes leading to 
increased formal or structural complexity of the plant. It is necessary 
to distinguish between those changes of amplification which are indivi- 
dual and those which are phyletic. The former are the result of de\elopment 
traceable in some degree to the direct effect of external circumstances upon 
the individual organism : phyletic changes of amplification are those trace- 
able as inherited from generation to generation in an advancing stock. 
But in actual practice it is difficult to discriminate between them, for the 
two are not different in kind: in point of fact it is only on a basis of 
comparison that phyletic amplification can be recognised : it may indeed 
be held to be a perpetuation of such individual amplifications as are 
transmitted in descent 

In the simplest cases amplification may be a consequence of mere 
non-localised distension of the plant-body; but in all more complex 
organisms growth is localised and continued at certain initial points, 
which thus take the character of apical cones, and define the polarity 
of the resulting structure. Or, furthermore, a secondary activity may 
appear in some intermediate zone, and new tissue be there intercalated : 
the common and obvious type of this is where increase in length or 
in width of the whole organ is the result, and that is what is usually 
understood as intercalary growth. But it would also include those develop- 
ments of vascular tissue designated as secondary thickening. Closely 
associated with apical growth, but less commonly with intercalary growth, 
is the initiation of new apical points, which lead to the various modes 
of branching of parts. This has also played an important r 61 e in the 
origin of complex plants as we see them. 
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Reduction is the term used to connote the converse of amplification, 
and it also may be either individual or phyletic, where the develop 
ment of the mature organism^ either in whole or in part, in external 
form or in internal structure, falls short of that of the ancestry, the 
condition would be described as reduced : such a state may be held 
to result from a check in the development before maturity, as shown 
in the ancestry, had been attained. If such a condition become a 
character of an evolutionary sequence, then it would rank as a phyletic 
reduction. 

Progressive amplification and progressive reduction are phenomena 
which may be illustrated in any phyletic sequence, and the question 
whether or not, and how far either has been operative in the historj 
of descent in any specific case is virtually the equivalent of enquir} 
into its evolutionary histor}\ The character of the progression may have 
varied at different times: in any stock a period of evolutionary advance 
may have been succeeded by a period of retrogression — or the converse. 
Further, it is to be noted that amplification or reduction may affect the 
organism as a whole, or only special parts of it. Moreover, different 
parts of the same organism may show evidence of having behaved in 
exactly converse ways in the course of descent. Examples of this are 
seen in every case of correlation, the amplification of one part habitually 
entailing the reduction of another. 

To produce any organism as it is seen to-day, the two factors of 
amplification and reduction have been constantly possible throughout 
descent. The oi^anism itself may be held to represent the sum of all 
such progressions and retrogressions, phyletic and individual. It is obvious 
that while reduction may have been active in the later phases, the balance 
taken over the whole evolutionary history must have been on the side 
of amplification, otherwise the organism would be non-existent. This 
may seem a mere platitude ; but it is essential to state it, in view of the 
overestimate of the factor of reduction, as shown in most morphological 
discussions. This has resulted from the greater readiness with which 
evidence of reduction comes to hand, together with the method of our 
comparisons, which habitually start from pronounced “ types. 

The common criterion is that of mere size, but this carries with it 
differences of complexity, either of external form, or of internal structure, 
or usually of both. As a rule it is impossible to tell from a single 
specimen, or even from a number of representatives of a constant species 
whether the organism has been reduced or amplified in the course of 
its antecedent phyletic history: it does not bear any certain index of 
these points in its individual characters, unless in cases where reduction 
has led to change of the original function of a part It is primarily upon 
the comparison of oi^anisms related to any given species that an opinion 
may be based how fer amplification or reduction respectively have been 
operative in its evolution. 
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In cases where there is good reason to believe that the phyletic origin 
is correctly recognised, and where the t5^pe is represented b\ numeiou'^ 
well-known species, a very' strong presumption may be accepted, amountiuj^ 
almost to a demonstration, of what has taken place in the more recent 
steps of descent. This is more easily illustrated in respect of a given 
part, than of the whole organism. For instance, in the phyllodineou^ 
Acacias the progressive amplification of the phyllode and the progressive 
reduction of the lamina are practically demonstrated by comparison of 
the various species included in the single genus: the conclusion is 
further supported by the facts of development of the individual seedling: 
for the young plants frequently show in their ontogeny the steps which 
comparison among distinct specieb had already suggested. It is unnecessar}’ 
to multiply examples of such phenomena, for they are familiar to every 
student. 

It is, however, the familiaiity with such ideas, in cases where sufficient 
evidence is available (a condition frequently seen among the Higher 
Plants), which has led to their misuse in cases where the eWdence is 
less complete. Where ordinal or generic types are isolated, and the 
genera represented, it may be, by few species, or even by a single one. 
as is so often the case in the Pteridophytes, the weapon of comparison 
is apt to lose its temper and its edge. Still, it has been used, but 
in these isolated cases the comparative argument is less cogent, its 

application being more violent and less exact. The cogency of all 

morphological comparisons varies inversely with the distinctness of the 

organisms compared: this is especially to be borne in mind in dealing 

\\ith questions of progressive amplification or reduction among the 
Archegoniatae. 

Looking back upon the theories of amplification or of reduction which 
have been suggested in the past, it becomes evident that they have often 
been applied at random. That one or the other has been advanced 
according to the taste, or, one might almost say. according to the tempera- 
ment of the writer : frequently they have been invoked under the pressure 
of doubt, or in support of an insecure hypothesis. More especially was 
this so in the days when monophyletic views luled more than they at 
present do. A full recognition of the probability of polyphyletic origins* 
has obviated the necessity which was once felt to refer all related 
organisms to one scheme: there is no present obligation to explain their 
form as derivative from one type, either by amplification, or by the more 
common deus ex machina — reduction. * 

Goebel has drawn attention to the prevalence in phyletic speculation 
of theories of arrest of development over theories involving amplification. 
He remarks that most of our phylogenetic series are reduction-series,^ 
and traces this to the fact that a definite type is habitually recognised as 
a starting point for comparison. Naturally such a type must already be 

^ Organography, Part I., p. 6o. 
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a thing with pronounced characters, otheiwise it would not be held as 
typical : there will then be an inherent probability that allied forms would 
range themselves as reductions from such a type. On the other hand, 
in series which have really been ascending series, the oiigmal forms would 
not be prominent as types, and so would not be likely to command 
attention. * 

Commonly it has been on a basis of simple comparison that phyletic 
series have been traced; but it is plain that apparent sequences should 
be checked according to other considerations than those of mere formal 
comparison. The most important of such checks is that of physiological 
probability, or even in some cases possibility. In those phyla where the 
organisms are relatively isolated, and the wide gaps in the series make 
comparisons less ceitain, such checks are specially necessary, and in none 
more so than in the Pteridophyta. 

There is overwhelming evidence that the homosporous state was the 
original condition of all the known phyla of Pteridophytes, as it is the 
unifonn condition of all the Biy’ophytes. It may be assumed that it was 
while still in this condition that the leading characters of their several 
sporophytes were established, though in many of them the heterosporous 
state supervened at a later date. This brought with it complications of 
the factors which originally determined the form of the sporophyte. It 
is desirable to avoid any confusion of these later factors with those which 
determined the character of the sporophyte in its moie primitive homo- 
sporous state. It will be best to put them on one side for the moment, 
and to confine the attention at first to the simpler problem of the evolution 
of the homosporous types: for this will be found to give a better insight 
into the principles relating to amplification and reduction, and the part 
which they respectively played in the evolution of the primitive 
sporophyte. 

According to the adaptive theory of alternation, as stated in Chapter VI., 
the extended development of the sporophyte acted as an offset to those 
obstacles to fertilisation which faced aquatic organisms as they extended 
. to a land habit. ^Vhere all germs are alike (homosporous), the larger the 
number of them produced the greater the probability of survival : thus 
selection would favour those with the highest spore-output. But to secure 
a high output of spores there must be an adequate supply of nutritive 
material: thus a condition of any extension of spore-output will be a due 
nutritive supply; and, Conversely, any diminution of nutritive supply will 
reduce the output The two systems, that of nutrition and that of 
propagation, will thus tend to vary together as regards amplification or 
reduction. And since in homosporous forms the highest chance of survival 
and of spread lies with those organisms capable of the highest numerical 
propagation, we should naturally anticipate that in them, other things 
being equ^ a general progressive amplification would have the upper 
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But it is to be remembered that in the plant-body the two functional 
systems, the vegetative and propagative, are not equally free of one 
another. In any independent organism the vegetative system may increase 
\snthout any corresponding amplification of the propagative; but the lattei 
cannot do so without the former, since it is dependent on the vegetative 
system for its nutritive supply. In the Archegoniatae this statement will 
hold for the organism as a whole, taking gametophyte and sporophv’te 
as one. But if, as in the present work, attention be centred on the 
sporophyte, qualificatidns will require to be made: for a considerable 
proportion of the nutritive supply of the sporophyte may originate from 
the parent gametophyte. In the embryos of all the Archegoniatae this 
is the initial condition, and some of the simplest have never broken 
away from it; but in all the more advanced tj-pes the vegetation inde- 
pendence of the sporophyte is fully attained, while others hover in varjing 
degree between self-nutrition and dependence. It thus becomes a question 
of the source of the nutritive supply in each separate case before it is 
possible to decide how the balance of the nutritive to the propagative 
system in the sporophyte has been adjusted in descent ; and this is a 
necessary preliminary to any view as to the probable amplification or 
reduction of either. 

It will be well to consider a few examples illustrative of the various 
degrees of embryonic dependence in Archegoniate Plants. In the sporo- 
gonium of Riccia there is no self-nutritive tissue : the supply comes entirely 
from the gametophyte: it may be a question for discussion whether the 
absence of a nutritive system is due here to reduction, or is itself the 
actual primitive state ; but the latter is the view usually accepted. In most 
other Liverworts there is little or no functional nutritive system in the 
sporophyte. But the Anthoceroteae form an exception, and in them it 
is represented in varying degrees : in Dendroceros and Nbfothylas^ and 
part of the genus A?it?io€eros there is chlorophyll-parenchyma in the sporo- 
gonial wall, but no stomata ; but in the two sections of the genus Anthoaros 
with non-spiral elaters, the presence of stomata is a structural indication 
of the efficiency of the sporophyte in self-nutrition. It may, however, be 
a question whether the simpler Anthoceroteae are on the up-grade or the 
down-^de of development. That a down-grade of development may 
occur even among simple Liverworts has been placed upon a reasonable 
footing of probability by Lang, in the case of the genus Cyafhodium'^ 
(Fig. 1 1 6), where it appears to be a consequence of growth in a moist 
shaded habitat. Not only is the reduction effective in size, but also in 
complexity of the whole sporogonium: but the spores themselves, though 
numerically fewer, fully maintain their individual bulk. The foot is also 
reduced, and it is suggested as possible that the absence of a foot in the 
Riccia cell may be the consequence of still further reduction in them of 
a similar nature to that seen in Cyathodium» 

^ Annals of Botany^ jdx., p, 241. 
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Among the Mosses the small Cleistocarpic forms are virtually dependent 
for all their nutritive supply upon the Moss-Plant. In larger forms, such as 
Mninm^ Sphchnum^ and Buxbaumia^ there is a well-developed assimilatory 
system with functional stomata, and there is no doubt that it con- 
tributes materially to the nutrition of the sporophyte. But in some cases, 
such as Sphagnum^ Ephenicrtm^ and Nanomilriian^ stomata, though present, 
are non-functional, a fact which indicates a probability that these sporo- 
gonia are now more dependent for nutrition upon the Moss-Plant than 
their ancestors were. There seems some probability also that there has 
been, in the genera last named, a reduction in the numerical spore-output. 
These examples from the Bryophyta illustrate how the sporophyte is 
variously dependent upon the gametophyte for nutrition j and that while 



Longitudinal sections through sporogonia of Cyathodiiim cavernat um (A ), and Cyaiho- 
diumfoeitdissimwn to sho>^ then petition on the thallus and then relati%e si/e. In 
both c^es the sporogonia contained spores and elaters -vvith their v^alls thickened, but had 
not quite attained their full size. X 74. (.Vfter Lang.) 


in some cases provision has been made for some degree of self-nutrition, 
in others the dependence may have increased in the course of descent, 
as shown by reduction of the assimilatory system of the sporophyte; and 
there is also some indication that the spore-output has suffered by the 
change. Thus, notwithstanding their homoporous state, it would seem 
probable that phyletic reduction both of the vegetative system and of the 
spore-output has been operative among them in some cases in their 
neutral generation. 

Among the Pteridophytes the embryonic dependence is usually brief: 
the young plant hastens to elaborate its own assimilatory system, and to 
become physiologically independent, as in any mature Fern, or Horsetail. 
But under some circumstances the period of dependence is liable to be 
extended, a condition which brings with it evidences of a corresponding 
xeduction of the first-formed appendages. This is seen in certain embryos 
borne on underground, mycorhizal prothalli, and examples of it are seen 
in the Lycopods, and in the Ophioglossaceae. For instance, while Lyoh 
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pcdium Selago expands its first leaves as green assimilating leavesj those 
of Z. clavatiim are developed underground, and appear as minute colour- 
less scales, succeeded later by green foliage leaves (Fig. 117). Again, in 
Botrychnwi Tirghiianum the cotyledon is a green, expanded foliage leaf: 
in B, Lunar ia the first leaves are minute colourless scales. These cases 
from among the Pteridophytes illustrate in two distinct series how, where 
physiological dependence of the sporophjte is extended, owing to peculiai 
circumstances, a local reduction of its vegetative system may follow. 
They also have their interest for comparison with those Bryophytes which 
have non-functional stomata, for in both the gametophyte appears to 
have assumed increased responsibilities. Nevertheless, in these cases from 
the Pteridophytes, the plant when ultimately 
free shows no general reduction : the effect 
is local, and does not extend to the mature 
organism ; moreover, there is no reason to see 
in such effects any reducing influence upon 
the ultimate spore-output. 

Passing on to the independent sporophyte 
as seen in the Pteridophyta after the embryonic 
period is past, two cases require consideration : 
the autotrophic types, on the one hand, and 
on the other those sporophytes which show 
indirect nutrition, such as is seen in the 
raycorhizic t}"pes. In independent autotrophic, 
homosporous Pteridophytes, the presumption, 
as has been seen above, would be that they 
would show evidences of amplification rather 
than of reduction. So strong does this pre- 

. , , - Seedling of «, 4k: tf/ww. 

sumption appear that, wherever a line of (After liruchmann.) aio. /=f«ot; 

j ^ j j- 1 . Ci»=rout; ^/=lea\es here repreisented 

reduction is suggested for a homosporous t}ptr, as minute unden^iound scales 
it should be incumbent upon its author to 

show physiological reasons why it should have occurred. Mere mor- 
phological comparison without physiological support should be held as 
an insufficient basis for theories of general reduction in homosporous 
forms. 

But examples of special reduction, affecting parts or details of 
homosporous Pteridoph3rtes, are not uncommon. It seems not improbable 
that the leaves of modern species of JBquisetum are reduced as com- 
pared with those of early Calamaiian forms, and this may be held 
as correlative to the development of the cortex in Equiseium as an 
effective assimilating tissue. Certain of the leaves of Ostminda have an 
arrested lamina, while the leaf-base remains as part of the protective 
armour which covers the axis: potentially these are complete leaves, 
and their arrest before maturity may be held as a case of reduction. 
Such examples as these are in the nature of correlative adjustment of 
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parts of the shoot, inter se^ and cannot be held to be examples of general 
reduction. 

There remain to be considered those spoiophytes which show some 
form of indirect nutrition, the commonest of which is the mycorhizic 
symbiosis. The occurrence of a symbiotic state is often loosely held 
to be equivalent in itself to a demonstration that the organism in which 
it occurs has been the subject of general reduction ; and reference is apt 
to be made in support of this to extreme cases, where it has in fact led 
to complete saprophytism. But it is necessary to be clear what effects 
they are which necessarily follow upon this habit, as apart from those 
which are occasional and extreme: for it is only the former which can 
properly be counted on for argument. Stahl has indicated that the usual 
structural concomitants of mycorhiza in green plants are such as lead 
to economy of the water-interchange : viz., a restricted root-development, 
with thick unbranched roots, and absence of root-hairs : little structural 
provision for water-transfer and an absence of organs of water-secretion; 
while a leathery texture of the leaf, a feature of other plants which 
economise water, is not uncommon. But these characters are by no 
means uniformly or exclusively found in mycorhizic plants: for instance 
Cyathea is mycorhizic, but it shows such characters as the leathery leaf 
less obviously than Asplenium nidus and Osmunda regalis^ which are not. 
When present the features above named may be held to be indicative of 
a probable reduction in respect of the parts immediately affected; but 
that is a very different thing from the general reduction which is some- 
times assumed to follow mycorhiza as a necessary consequence. General 
reduction implies an effect on both the nutritive system and the propagative 
system. But it is to be clearly understood that so far as the mycorhizic 
habit affects nutrition, by yielding as it does in some cases an efficient 
saprophytic supply, the reduction will appear in the vegetative system 
only, and not in the propagative. This is amply illustrated in Phanero- 
gamic plants such as NeotHa and Sarcodes?^ where the flowers and fruits 
remain of the usual types though the vegetative system is reduced. 
Similarly, among Pteridoph3nes, if mycorhiza were really effective in them 
as a considerable means of saprophytic nourishment, we should expect the 
consequent reduction to appear in the vegetative system, with a loss of 
chlorophyll in extreme cases; but that the spore-producing parts should 
remain of the usual dimensions and character of the family: that is, 
supposing the saprophytic supply to be as efficient as the normal chloro- 
phyll nutrition Now, putting aside certain exceptions to be noted below, 
such a condition is unknown among Pteridophytes, and its absence goes far 
to show that the mycorhizic symbiosis seen in them is not a fully effective 
source of organic nutritive supply. The facts do not bear out the 
general assumption that mycorhizic symbiosis, as seen in certain of 

^ Prif^k. Jdhrb^^ xxxhr., p. 539, 

* See F. W. Oliver, on Sarcedes, Am. 0/ JSot., iv. 
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the Pteridophytes, leads to a general reduction of the infected sporophyte 
as a whole. 

The particular family in which the argument relating to mycoihiza has 
been specially applied is the Ophioglossaceae. A more detailed account 
of it will be given where the family is specially described below: but 
meanwhile it is to be noted that there is throughout the Adder’s Tongues 
a close parallelism of proportion of the sterile lamina to the fertile spike: 
this is indeed one of the most remarkable features in the morphology of 
the famxily, the parallelism extending not only to the size of the respective 
parts, but also to the character and extent of the branching of each. If 
saprophytic nourishment by the mycorhiza were in this case a real 
substitute for chlorophyll-assimilation the sterile lamina would fall behind 
the spike in its dimensions; but in the normal representatives of the 
family it does not. The conclusion follows that in the mature sporophjte 
of the Ophioglossaceae the mycorhiza is not functionally an effective 
substitute for nutrition by chlorophyll-assimilation. 

There is, however, one series of species in that family in which the 
proportion of the two parts is not maintained, viz., the section Ophioderma 
of the genus Ophioglossum. Here the epiphytic 0. pendulum shows 
approximately the usual balance; but in O, intermedium^ a land-growing 
species, the sterile lamina is relatively small, while in 0, simplex^ also a 
ground-growing species in which mycorhiza is present, the lamina appears 
to be altogether unrepresented. I regard this section, Ophiodemna^ as a 
series in which mycorhiza has become effective as a substitute for chlorophyll- 
nutrition, and that reduction of the vegetative system has actually followed 
as a consequence : nevertheless the spike, being effectively nourished, 
retains its dimensions. But disturbance of the balance of the vegetative 
and reproductive systems such as this is a very different thing from any 
general reduction of both, such as is sometimes assumed to follow in 
consequence of a symbiotic habit.^ 

Another family which provides an interesting parallel in this respect to 
these Ophioglossaceae is that of the Psilotaceae. In Tmesipteris there is a 
reasonable balance of size between the forked sporophyll and the bilocular 
synangium. In Psilotum this balance is not maintained, for the small 
.sporophylls are ineffective as assimilating organs while the trilocular 
synangium is still of large size. It is true the green axis is an effective 
organ of assimilation, but it would appear probable that the mycorhizic 
state also assists. 

The discussion of the parts played respectively by amplification and 
reduction in the genesis of the homosporous sporophyte may now be 
summed up. The end of its development is the production of the 
largest number of effective germs. To increase their number involves 
amplification of the propagative system. This involves also in many 
cases amplification of the nutritive system. However, this is not an 

*See Scott, Studm^ p. 51 1. 
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end in itself, but only a means to the end, viz., the suitable nutrition 
of the nascent germs. There are several ways in which this nutrition 
may be effected ; they are these : 

(1) Nutrition by the gametophyte, which was the most primitive 
method. 

(2) Self-nutrition of the sporophyte by its own assiniilatory system. 

(3) Indirect nutrition of the sporophyte, e.g. by mycorhiza. 

Provided the spore-production be maintained, it matters not which of 
these is effective, or dominant in any individual case; and in point of 
fact they have varied in the phyletic history. In the original state of the 
sporophyte there was undoubtedly nutrition by the first method. Subse- 
quently tlie second supervened ; and there is reason to think that during 
the phyletic history there has been a varying balance of the effectiveness 
of these two factors. Generally speaking (i) has waned in importance 
proportionately to the whole requirement; but in such cases as the 
Moss-sporogonia with non-functional stomata, and in the large undei- 
ground prothalli of Lycopods and Ophioglossaceae (1) appears again to 
have increased in proportional importance, encroaching upon the effective- 
ness of (2), with the result that local reduction of the mechanism of 
self-nutrition in the sporophyte followed ; but still that may have pro- 
duced no ill-effect upon the spore-output. Passing to the independent 
sporophyte, its primitive nutrition was autotrophic (2;, and there was a 
suitable balance of the nutritive and propagative systems, the method of 
which differed in the different phyla. Lastly, in those cases where 
indirect nutrition (3) by mycorhiza contributes effectively, a reduction of 
the normal nutritive system of the sporophyte may take place; but so 
long as the sum of nutrition is maintained the propagative system would 
not be reduced. If, however, for any reason the sum of nutrition fall, 
then general reduction would ensue. 

It is not then enough to suggest reduction on mere grounds of com- 
parative convenience; to make the suggestion convincing in any group 
where general reduction is believed to have occurred, it will be necessary 
to prove that the sum of nutrition, from whatever source, has diminished 
in the course of descent, and that reduced spore-output has been the 
result Until this has shown to have occurred in any case, there seems 
no sufficient reason to accept as more than a quite open hypothesis any 
suggestion of general reduction of its sporophyte. The biological probability 
is against extensive, or general, reduction in homosporous forms, and in 
any case the positive balance during the whole phyletic history must 
have been on the side of amplification. 

But where there is heterospory, and especially in plants showing the 
seed-habit, where a high certainty of a germ becoming effectively established 
is attained by storage in the enlarged spore, reduction in the number of 
spores followed, and the cognate reduction of other parts assumed many 
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different forms. These need not be detailed here : it will suffice to quote 
as one example of a case fully made out the reduction of the sporophyll 
in the Cycadales. 

It is thus seen that h)’potheses of relative primitiveness, or of reduction 
as applied to living organisms, do not stand on an equal footing. The 
former has the logically prior claim, and should be accepted as a 
working theorj’ until good grounds can be given for preferring the latter ; 
and the mere exigencies of comparison will not be sufficient: a proper 
foundation can only be sought in the biological circumstances of the 
organism in question. Such evidence is specially necessary when dealing 
with homosporous forms, in which the problem is more directly one of 
size, nutritive capacity, and consequent spore-number, than in the case 
of those which are heterosporous.^ 

^ Compaie Bower. Science vol. iv., p. 35S, etc. AUo Tanslej . 0^ 2 /, 

Aol. i., p. 131. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SUMMARY^ OF THE WORKING HYPOTHESIS 

It will be useful to collect the substance of the preceding chapters into a 
more concise form, hypothetical and uncertain as in their very natuie 
any conclusions must necessarily be. 

The general problem of the origin of a Land-Flora is not to be solved 
by mere observation of the present-day distribution of the organisms 
composing it; some other basis for an opinion must be sought. The 
problem has been approached primarily from the point of view of the 
individual life; and special regard has been given to the relation which 
subsists between the environment and fertilisation, the most critical incident 
in the life of any organism (Introduction). 

It seems probable that certain Algae represent in their geneial characters 
the original source from which the Land-Flora sprang. Their prevalent 
method of fertilisation by motile gametes is by many held to show a 
reminiscence of their ultimate origin from the free-living Flagellates : however 
this may be, the gamete motile in water is a character which many Algae 
share with the Archegoniatae ; it is a feature essentially typical of aquatic 
vegetation. 

In respect of their whole life-cycle the Archegoniatae may be said to 
show an amphibial existence, the aquatic and the terrestrial characters 
being reflected in its two alternating phases (Chapters 11. and III.). The 
gametophyte is as a rule delicate in texture, without intercellular spaces 
m its tissues, or a fully developed watei-conducting system, while its sexual 
organs only become functional on their rupture in water outside the 
plant-body: the gametophyte thus proclaims its ultimate dependence on 
external fluid water as thoroughly as an Alga. The sporophyte, on the 
other hand, is a characteristically subaerial body: this is shown by its 
more robust habit, its effective ventilating system, and its vascular strands 
for the conducting function seen in all the higher forms: its final result, 
the maturing and dissemination of spores, is normally carried out under 
ciitumstances of dryness. All these features mark it as an essentially 
tmeatriai piiase. 
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The Archegoniatae themselves retain with remarkable peitinacity the 
awkward and embarrassing mode of fertilisation through the medium of 
external fluid water. But with the advent of the Seed-Habit thu: became 
modified: finally the sperm was no longer set free as a cell motile in 
external water, but fertilisation came to be effected by means of a closed 
pollen-tube. Thus the higher Seed-Plants at last became typically terrestrial 
organisms, breaking away from the last vestige of the amphibious habit 
of their progenitors, the Archegoniatae. 

But all this was not achieved suddenly. From linng organisms, and 
in some degree from fossils, indications may be gathered of the various 
steps which led to the establishment of the sporoph57te as the essential 
feature of a Land-Flora. Tracing these steps backwards it is possible to 
obtain a clue from the simpler aquatic organisms: these plants give the 
best indication available how the initial start was probably made. There 
is reason to believe, on grounds of comparison, that the sexual generation 
or gametophyte was the prior existent, and that the neutral generation or 
sporophyte arose as a phase intercalated in the course of descent between 
successive gametophytes : that the initial step which led to this was the 
existence of those complications of cell-division which appear in so many 
of the lower plants as a consequence of sexuality, and are connected 
with the reduction of chromosomes already doubled in the sexual fusion 
of nuclei. It is certainly the fact that in some Algae such post-sexual 
divisions do result in the production of a plurality of germs: biological 
circumstances which would encourage the multiplication of those germs 
might be expected to lead towards the establishment of a neutral generation. 
In plants exposed to changing conditions of moisture and of drought, 
such circumstances would be specially effective, and this must naturally 
be the position of any which spread to a land-habit. Here access to 
external fluid water would be an occasional rather than a constant 
occurrence: consequently sexuality could only be carried out occasionally, 
when water was available, w^hile it would be precluded under dry conditions. 
Less dependence could then be placed on sexuality for increase in 
number of individuals, and a premium would be put on an alternative 
mode of propagation, suitable for dryer circumstances. The post-sexual 
divisions accompanying reduction would supply the initial state upon which 
variation and selection could work towards this end, and by an increase 
of these divisions the number of post-sexual germs would be increased. 
It is thus seen that the biological conditions involved in the transition 
from water to land would naturally encourage some form of amphibious 
alternation (Chapters V. and VI.). 

The establishment of a Land-Flora thus involves the origin of a body 
adapted to terrestrial life; and as such the sporophyte is to be recog- 
nised. Its first function, as it is also its final office even in its most 
elaborate forms, is to produce spores. The spores of the simpler 
Archegoniatae are all similar and equivalent germs : the larger their 
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number the better the chance of survival; in this may be found the 
rationale of the enormous numbers of spores habitually produced by 
the homosporous Archegoniatae. To protect them while young, and to 
nourish them during their development presupposes some vegetative 
system, which will require to be more elaborate the larger the number 
of spores. The protection is in part supplied by the parent gametophyte, 
though in all but the simplest it falls on the spoiophyte. The nutrition 
may also in some cases be supplied by the gametophyte, as it is in the 
simpler Liverworts and Mosses; but in the more advanced forms, after 
the first embryonic stages are passed this duty falls on the sporophyte 
itself, as in the Vascular Plants. The comparative study of the sporophyte 
m its various living forms suggests certain factors of advance, which led 
to its becoming eflScient for carrying out these functions of protection 
and self-nutrition, and thus conduced to its final independence ; the most 
important of these are: (i) sterilisation of cells potentially sporogenous, so 
as to supply a vegetative system (Chapter VIIL); (ii) the segregation of 
the sporogenous tissue into distinct pockets, or sporangia, thereby facilitating 
nutrition and dispersal (Chapters VIII. and IX.); and (iii) the origin of 
appendicular organs, which serve a variety of purposes beyond the usual 
direct ones of supporting the sporangia, and of nutrition (Chapter XL). 

Sterilisation of cells potentially sporogenous is a feature which is very 
widespread among living sporophytes: evidence of its occurrence may be 
drawn from all the main groups composing the characteristic Flora of 
the Land (Chapter VII.). The argument to be based on this fact is as 
follows: it is seen in plants of the present day that in definite cell-groups 
of the sporophyte, which may be recognised as sporogenous, sometimes 
the whole body of the cells undergo the tetrad-division, and form spores; 
in other cases, while certain cells of such groups are fertile, other cells 
of like origin with them remain sterile: these may, however, subserve 
various purposes in less direct relation to the production of the spores : 
in certain cases the sterile cells may even develop as permanent tissue. 
The conclusion from this is first ontogenetic: viz., that the sterile cells, 
being sister cells with those which are fertile, are potentially [sporogenous 
cells which have been diverted from their original purpose, and that their 
potential spore-producing capacity has been sacrificed to ensure 
success of those which remain fertile. The second conclusion is phylo- 
genetic, and it follows from the fact that examples of such sterilisation 
may be drawn from all the main groups of Plants which form the 
characteristic Flora of the Land: it is that such transformation of cells 
from the fertile to the sterile condition as is seen so commonly at the 
present day, was also of common occurrence in the course of evolution 
of the sporophyte. It would he going too far to say that there is in 
this any demonstration of the source from which all vegetative tissues 
of the sporophyte have been traced; but at least this is a justifiable 
working hypothesis. 
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It is possible to conceive of an indefinite increase of the sporophyte, 
by continued cell-division and progressive sterilisation, in a body main- 
taining a simple form ; but mechanical and physiological checks impose 
a moderate limit. The Bryophytes illustrate in some of their forms such 
progress in the sporophyte successfully carried out to a relatively high 
degree of complexity. But in all their more advanced types there is a 
distinction of apex and base, the basal region being sterile and the apical 
region fertile. Their sporogonia, however, always retain a simple form, 
and with few exceptions the radial type of construction: they are all 
alike also in having a single continuous spore-sac. This is plainly a type 
of construction which has its limits imposed by mechanical and physio- 
logical conditions. Reasons such as these have tended to prevent the 
Bryophytes from developing their sporogonia beyond a very moderate 
size. They show, however, very clearly on comparison the succe&sive 
steps by which progressive sterilisation may advance the complexity of 
a simple type of sporophyte (Chapters III. and IX.). 

But the Vascular Plants, while showing the same plan of life-cycle, 
have been able to continue development without those mechanical and 
physiological checks operating upon their spore-output. The outstanding 
features in which they are more free than the Br>^ophytes follow from 
the segregation of sporogenous tissue in distinct sporangia, and the 
formation of appendicular organs. The biological advantages thus attained 
are obvious: a plurality of sporangia makes possible the separate, and 
more efficient nutrition of each: thereby also the mechanical difficulties, 
which act in limiting the Bryophyte sporogonium, are effectively avoided. 
On the other hand, the development of appendicular organs makes 
independent self-nutrition of the sporophyte really effective, while the 
position of the sporangia on the appendages facilitates the dispersal of 
the spores. The palaeontological record shows conclusively that both of 
these features were of very early date, and - their consequences are 
illustrated in the earliest fossils of which there is any detailed knowledge 
(Chapter XVIII.). The advantages secured by an unrestricted type of 
development were doubtless such as to lead to a rapid advance. It 
can therefore be no matter for surprise that connecting links between 
the two states are absent, even supposing the two phyla, in which they 
are characteristically shown, to have had some degree of community of 
origin. 

The Pteridophytes show diversity of type, according to the size of 
their appendages: those which are smaller-leaved, as in the Lycopods, 
Equiseta, and Sphenophylls, have as a rule a terminal strobhoid fructifica- 
tion, though this is not always clearly differentiated from the vegetative 
region. In the Fern-like types the fructification is disposed more 
generally over the enlarged leaves. As in the Bryophyta so in the 
strobiloid Vascular Plants, a sterile basal region precedes the terminal 
fertile strobilus. This vegetative region may be held to be a phase 
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intercalated as a consequence of sterilisation, and will therefore take a 
secondary place. An important question will then be how this more 
elaborate condition of the strobilus of Vascular Plants came into exist- 
ence. Any theory of the origin of the strobilus should be based upon 
detailed knowledge of its structure and development, in forms li\ing 
and fossil, and of its paits : these are the axis, which is the central 
pait in any strobilus ; the appendages ; and the sporangia, which are 
usually produced in relation to the latter. These parts will requiie 
separate consideration. 

A detailed study of the sporangia of Vascular Plants has led to the 
following definition of the sporangium (Chapter VIII.), which discards 
non-essential and fluctuating characters, and retains only what is essential 
and constant. ‘‘ Wherever there is found in Vasculai Plants a single spore- 
mother-cell, or connected group of them, or their products, this, together 
with its protective tissues, constitutes the essential of an individual 
sporangium.” In many cases the sporogenous gioup is not strictly cir- 
cumscribed, but has ragged edges: cells which are sister-cells may not 
unfrequently be found to develop the one sterile, the other fertile. On 
the basis of structure this is consistent with the view that each fertile 
tract is a residuum left by ad\’ancing sterilisation. In the simpler stro- 
biloid types the sporangia are associated, singly or in small numbers, 
with appendages of various form and nature, which arise laterally, and 
in acropetal succession, as superficial outgrowths from the pre-existent 
axis : these are designated in various cases sporophylls or sporangiophores. 
The theory of the strobilus, stated in Chapter XI., uses the structural 
and developmental facts thus briefly summarised in the following way. 
It assumes, first, a sporophyte-body, already showing a distinction of a 
basal vegetative and an apical fertile region. This was endowed with 
apical growth, and an acropetal succession of its spore-development. The 
latter was relegated towards the suiface, a change clearly indicated by the 
analog)^ of the Liverworts and Mosses. That by advancing sterilisation 
the fertile tissue underwent segr^tion into separate pockets, or sporangia, 
and that, by enation from the surface, appendages were formed in acro- 
petal succession, of the nature of sporangiophores, or sporophylls : upon 
these the fertile loculi would be borne outwards, as they are seen to be 
in the individual development of sporangiophores to-day. The apically 
growing axis would thus have been the pre-existent portion of the shoot, 
and the successively formed appendages secondary, as they are in the 
actual development. It has been shown that every one of these steps 
has its prototype among living plants; moreover the theory is in accord- 
ant^ with the ontogeny at every step (Chapter XL). 

^19 the strobiloid type of the Lycopods the sporangia are definite in 
position and in number : while the relation of them to the bulky axis is 
^jfey^dose- This is held to be a primitive condition, and pdaeophy- 
toiog^ dzows that it was existent among the earliest fossils. In others, 
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also probably primitive and certainly early, the appendages are larger, and 
the sporangia more removed from the axis; and in proportion as this 15 
so their number is less precise. But even where the appendages are 
largest, as in Ferns, or Ophioglossaceae, the relation of leaf to axis remains 
essentially the same. 

The variations of number of sporangia actually seen as effective in 
Vascular Plants have been discussed in Chapter X., in which methods of 
increase are separated from those of decrease. Both of these are liable 
to be disguised by the swamping effect of continued apical growth, and of 
branching of axes and appendages, which are so prevalent in Vascular 
Plants. But, putting these more obvious sources of numerical change of 
sporangia aside, there are others which have also been effective, and have 
probably played an important part in evolution. As factors of inciease in 
number of sporangia septation and interpolation are to be recognised. 
The former of these has probably been underestimated hitherto in its 
evolutionary effect: numerous synangial bodies in Pteridophytes are com- 
patible with it, and each must be considered on its merits ; moreover, 
septation is demonstrated to have actually occurred in the anthers of a 
number of Angiosperms. Interpolation of new sporangia among those 
previously present, on the other hand, has hitherto been overestimated : 
in certain of the simplest forms, and particularly in the Lycopods, it is 
non-existent: it is more prominent in larger-leaved forms, where sporangia 
are indefinite in number, such as the Ferns, and it has played an 
important part among the later Polypodiaceae ; but no clear case of it 
is known among Palaeozoic Plants. It is held as a relatively late inode 
of increase, initiated as a secondary phenomenon, and it cannot be 
assumed to have been of general occurrence in the course of descent. 

Among the factors of decrease in number of sporangia the arrest of 
apical growth in axes, or in appendages, has probably been one of the 
most effective, and especially so in the later t}’pes of development; but 
as this, where operative, would leave no trace behind of what had actually 
occurred, it is liable to be underrated in its effect. The chief remaining 
factors of decrease are fusion of sporangia originally distinct, and abortion. 
The former of these has probably been overestimated hitherto in its 
evolutionary effect : the assumption has been too generally made that 
synangia are the result of fusion of sporangia originally separate. Each 
such case must be considered on its merits, but with the full conscious- 
ness that septation will produce results structurally similar to those of 
fusion. Abortion has been altogether underestimated in dealing with 
early Vascular Plants. In the Lycopods there is ample evidence of its 
effect; and it is to be remembered that where abortion is complete, 
no vestige remains to show what has taken place (Chapter XIII.). 

The condition of any poly-sporangiate sporoph 37 te, regarded from an 
evolutionary aspect, may be held to be the resultant of such conflicting 
factors of increase or decrease as those mentioned, which were operative 
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during its descent. The problem will therefore be to assign its proper 
place in the evolutionary history to any or each of these factors. But 
to do this presumes a knowledge of that history more complete than is 
at present accessible; still it is well thus to formulate the problem, with 
a view to clearing the points at issue. 

The sporangia are rarely inserted directly on the axis, but usually on 
appendicular organs of various form and size: these have been designated 
in some cases sporophylls, in others sporangiophores. Reasons have 
been assigned in Chapter XII. for the opinion that all these appendages 
are not to be held as referable to any single original category of parts, 
such as the formal morphology of the higher plants would recognise. 
According to a strobiloid theory there is no need to assume that all 
appendicular organs were alike in their initial character, though circum- 
stances may have led to their ultimately settling down to a more or less 
uniform type among plants of advanced development. 

The term sporangiophore is applied to certain appendages which bear 
one or more sporangia, and are traversed as a rule by a vascular strand 
for their supply. Their position may be directly upon the axis, as in 
the Equisetales; or upon some lateral appendage, as in Helminthostachys \ 
or on the surface or margin of a leaf, as in Ferns, where they are commonly 
called sori. The sporangiophore, wherever found in primitive forms, may 
be held to be itself a primitive structure, and is not to be assumed to 
be a result of modification of any other sort of appendage (Chapter XII.). 
The position which “ foliar ” parts hold relatively to sporangia or sporangio- 
phores is frequently that of subtending them, as though determined by some 
function of protection, or, in some cases, of nutrition. It is illustrated in 
the Lycopods, the Sphenophylls, and the Ophioglossaceae ; and with less 
regularity in the Calamarians. These relations are probably due to some 
common causal circumstances. 

Such discussions naturally open up the question of the nature and 
origin of those parts which are comprehended under the term “leaf.” 
So long as the fossil record remains as imperfect as at present, there 
can be no certain knowledge on these points, since the foliar development 
was present in the earliest vascular fossils of which there is certain or 
detailed evidence: accordingly the question can only be approached on 
grounds of comparison. There is reason to believe that the Bryophytes 
acquired their leaves polyphyletically, and this consideration would suggest 
that the foliar appendages of Vascular Plants may also have been poly- 
phyletic ; this position, which accords with their differences of character, 
is quite compatible with the strobiloid theory (Chapter XII.). One point 
which follows naturally from the observation of the earliest stages of 
development of foliar organs, whether in the sterile or the fertile shoot, 
is their lateral origin below the apex of the axis which bears them. In 
the ontogeny the axis pre-exists the youngest leaves: this is believed 
to have been the case also throughout descent (Chapter XL). 
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Though the evolutionary origin of the leaf mus<‘ be still a matter of 
doubt, there is less uncertainty as to the relation of the sporophyll to 
the foliage leaf (Chapter XI 11. ), The idea of ‘‘progressive metamorphosis" 
from the foliage leaf to the sporophyll, as propounded by Goethe, is 
incompatible with the strobiloid theory as above stated: the converse of 
Goethe’s progressive metamorphosis will appear to have occurred, 

viz., that at least in some cases, and perhaps in all, the foliage 

leaf is a sterilised sporophyll : thus the vegetative region, though 
ontogenetically the first, is held to be phylogenetically the derivative 
not the primitive condition of the shoot. The evidence that this is 

so is primarily based upon broad comparison; but secondarily upon 
the existence of abortive sporangia in certain Pteridophytes, about 
the limits of the vegetative region. It is further pointed out that in 

cases of complete suppression, where no vestige remains of the undeveloped 
part, there is no structural evidence that the abortive part ever existed : 
this will account for the apparent deficiency of more direct evidence 
bearing on the origin of the vegetative system. The result is a basal 
vegetative region, more or less clearly defined from a terminal strobiloid 
region, the latter retaining the primitive characters and the spore-producing 
function. A vegetative region thus established in any phylum as distinct 
from the fertile, may undergo a distinct progressive evolution of its own, 
according to its special nutritive or other function ; and the result may 
be as wide a divergence in character of the two parts. But in many 
Pteridophytes the differentiation is not effectively carried out; as is seen 
in the “ Selago ” condition of Lycopodiimi ; or in many Ferns, in which any 
of the vegetative leaves may bear sori. 

The anatomical characters of the shoot accord readily with the theory 
of the strobilus (Chapter XV.). The non-medullated monostele is generally 
accepted as the primitive type, and the more diffuse vascular conditions 
with medulla and ultimately with separate strands as derivative types: 
and this holds even in the megaphyllous forms, for their individual life 
habitually opens with a protostelic condition of the axis, which may sub- 
sequently pass into some more diffuse structure. This is held to indicate 
a prior state of the shoot where the axis was structurally dominant, and 
the appendages small : the more complex vascular arrangements go along 
with an increasing influence of the leaf in the shoot, and are the internal 
expression of it. On the theory of the strobilus this is a secondary con- 
dition, as in the anatomical history of the individual it is seen to be. 

The embryology of the sporophyte generation has figured largely in 
comparative argument. It is pointed out in Chapter XIV. that the im- 
portance of the earliest stages has been greatly overestimated. It has 
been shown that neither the initial segmentation of the embryo, nor the 
continued segmentation at the growing point bears any constant relation 
to the genesis of appendages, or of specific tissues. It thus becomes 
apparent that the early details of segmentation themselves are not 
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sufficiently trustworthy guides in the study of the origin of membei-^, 
except perhaps between closely allied organisms. The present tendency 
is to study the embryo biologically, rather than as an embodiment of 
early historical fact : and to recognise that the various appendages of the 
embryo originate in such positions, and at such times as are most suitable 
for the performance of their functions. The demonstration that ‘‘free 
living*' leaves or roots may occasionally exist, suggests that some such 
degree of freedom may rule also in the first stages of the embryo. 

There is, however, one relatively constant and fixed point in the 
embryology of Pteridophytes ; it is the position of the apex of the axis 
in close proximity to the intei section of the octant walls in the epi-basal 
hemisphere. This at once defines the polarity of the embryo, whether 
or not the axis may assert itself early by active growth. But when once 
the more plastic stage of the embryo is past, and the characteristic form 
of the plant established, this would seem to be a more reliable basis 
for comparison than the first phases of the embryo (Chapter XIV.). 

A general comparison of the shoot in the sporophyte generation as 
regards symmetry leads to the conclusion that it was originally radial 
(Chapter XVL). In the Bryophytes the sporogonium is a body which 
shows polarity, but retains with very few exceptions the radial symmetry 
In the Pteridophj'tes many retain the radial symmetry also ; but others 
depart broadly from it, some at an early period of the individual life, 
others at later periods. These changes may be referred to the unequal 
incidence of external conditions, and it has been shown experimentally 
that a radial structure may be influenced towards doisiventrality by such 
external causes as unequal incidence of light, or of giavity. This has 
been the probable origin of the dorsiventrality as seen in the sporophyte. 
A comparison of the representatives of the same phylum among them- 
selves frequently indicates that those genera or species which are radial 
are less specialised in other respects than those which are dorsiventral : 
this is particularly clear in the Lycopodiales, as also in the large-leaved 
Ophioglossaceae and Marattiaceae. A careful review of the various phyla 
of Pteridophytes leads back constantly to the radial type as primitive. 
The fact that the radial construction is predominant in the Equisetales, 
Sphenophyllales, and Lycopodiales, while it is prevalent also in the 
Palaeozoic FiUcales, shows how strong a hold it had among the earliest 
types of Vascular Plants. 

There is little evidence from plants of the present day of the existence 
of a primitive, permanently free-living, but rootless state of the sporophyte 
(Copter XVII.). There is no certain knowledge how the root originated : 
it is clear, however, that in the Lycopodiales the structure of the root 
is more like that of their axis than in other plants, while the comparison 
may also be strengthened by the fact of its occasional exogenous origin 
ui those plants, and its dichotomous branching. Further in the same 
there exist in the Stigmarian trunks, and the rhizophores of 
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Seia^mella, parts which are neither true roots nor axes, but ser\e as bases 
of attachment for roots. Though these bodies do not as yet greatly help 
to solve the question of origin of the root, they draw attention to the 
Lycopodiales in connection with any discussion how a subterranean 
absorptive system originated. In the vast majority of Vascular Plants the 
root is formed early, and is ready as soon as the embrjo projects from 
the prothallus, to take up its physiological duty. There seems in them 
no need to assume that they achieved their independence through an 
intermediate “ protocorm stage. It is quite as probable that the transition 
was in descent, as it is to-day, directly to the rooted state. 

The general conception of the rise of the sporoph}te embodied in the 
preceding chapters differs in its tone and tendency from some of the writings 
which have preceded it. The attempt has here been made to treat the 
sporophyte consistently throughout : to apply the same point of view to 
the \"ascular Plants as to the Bryophytes. One important difference 
between the morphological method adopted here and that of some othei 
writers is that it gives a less prominent place to hypotheses involving 
reduction from a more complex ancestry. The general principle here 
has been to assume that morphological characters are in the up-grade of 
development, unless there is good reason for holding a contrary opinion ; 
and only to admit that an organ has been reduced from some more 
elaborate body when there is some assignable reason (comparative or 
physiological, but preferaTbly both) for that conclusion (Chapter XIX.}. 
A theory of reduction has never been resorted to merely as a means 
of resolving a difficulty of comparison. The position adopted has accord- 
ingly been to regard it as probable that the smaller-leaved types were 
themselves primitive as a rule, though in some there is evidence of 
probable reduction j and to contemplate it as probable that microphyllous 
have given rise to megaphyllous types. It is highly probable, on the 
other hand, that reduction of size and complexity has been highly effective 
in certain phyletic lines : for instance, the recognised evolutionary stor}’ 
of the Cycads involves extensive reduction of the sporophylls. But for 
the primitive strobiloid forms, it would seem to harmonise better with 
their early occurrence, and their morphological characteis, to hold that 
they represent a relatively primitive condition, rather than a down-grade 
of morphological complexity. 

The.‘ recent changes of view have been in great measure due to the 
extensi<pn of the knowledge of the fossils, both stratigraphically and 
morphcj)logically. It is true that such data are seldom decisive on ques- 
tions o|F comparison (Chapter XVIII.), but the case here is a strong one. 
It is fjbund that strobiloid forms are at least as early in occurrence as 
large-leaved Fem-like typ^s. Further, they appear not only to have been 
present in the earliest fossil-bearing strata, but also well represented in 
numbers and in variety of type. This has brought with it the conviction 
that tfie strobiloid type has quite an equal right with any other to be 
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held as itself of primitive character. Whether the facts justify the con- 
clusion that the megaphyllous types are derivations of a microph} llous 
strobiloid ancestry, the fossil record does not disclose. The only avenue 
to an opinion is then a detailed comparison of the known representatnes. 
It will be the object of the Second Pait of this work to supply such 
comparisons, relating not only to this impoitant question, but also to the 
whole theory of the strobilus, as stated in the First Pait. 



PART II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We proceed now to deal with the detailed statement of facts bearing on 
the theoretical position expounded in the First Part of this work. The 
arrangement to be adopted must not be understood as indicating any definite 
opinion as to kinship of the several phyla described: it is often dictated 
by convenience of exposition, as much as by the estimate of degrees of 
affinity. Moreover, to any who entertain a belief in polyphyletic origins, 
it will be clear that any simple serial sequence must be misleading. The 
primary end here pursued is not to assign degrees of affinity to the 
relatively isolated relics of a former World-Flora: such relations must 
always remain highly problematical, so long as the data remain as incom- 
plete as they at present are. The object is rather to frame some general 
idea of the methods of advance of the sporophyte : and to trace the eflfects 
of those methods from its simpler beginnings to its final condition as an 
independent plant, forming the essential feature of the Flora of the Land. 
Such a study must depend largely on details. Those details will now be 
put together in systematic sequence. 

It may be objected that the scheme of this book is a reversal of the 
ordinary’ logical procedure of using the facts as a basis for the conclusions. 
But in point of fact, it is not so: for in writing the preceding chapters 
which have dealt with the general theory, all the data now to be 
described were before the mind of the author, and formed the natural 
foundation of his thoughts. It is for the convenience of readers that the 
working hypothesis has been stated first, so as to convey the point of 
view from which the facts may be examined and appraised. The detailed 
statement will thus be more intelligible in its bearing on the question of 
the origin of a Land-Flora, than would otherwise have been possible. 
It will hardly be necessary to repeat again that the general , theory of the 
foundation of a Land-Flora as a concomitant of antithetic alternation 
has been stated only as a working hypothesis it is now to be tested 
by its applicability to the details which are to follow. The course adopted 
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will be to start with the simpler types, and to proceed to the more 
complex. The presumable course of progressive evolution will thus be 
followed, but only in the broadest lines. Paragraphs will be inserted from 
time to time, pointing comparisons from one phylum to another ; and thus 
some general conclusion may be arrived at as to the stability of the 
“ working hypothesis.” 

It may be anticipated that the first place in the detailed description 
will accordingly be given to those Algae which show post-sexual develop- 
ments of the nature of a sporophyte, inasmuch as their nuclei have a 
double chromosome-number. But it seems unnecessary to give any more 
detailed account of these than that already embodied in Chapter V. : 
for at best these Algae only show that such post-sexual complications do 
exist among them, while none of them can be accepted as direct lineal 
progenitors of even the simplest of the Archegoniatae. It is therefore 
sufficient for our present purpose to recognise again the fact that they 
suggest how the antithetic alternation seen in the Archegoniatae may have 
originated. 

With these remarks the Thallophytes may be left on one side: it is 
reasonable to expect, however, that in the future a better knowledge of them 
may result in their being drawn more directly into discussions of the origin 
of alternation j but at present they have only a remote, and chiefly a 
theoretical connection with the question of the origin of a Land-Flora. 
Such materials as are available for the elucidation of this question are to 
be sought for in the study of the Archegoniatae, organisms which show 
themselves already fitted in greater or less degree for life on exposed 
land-surfaces. 

In treating the Archegoniatae there will be no need to give any detailed 
description of the gametophyte : this is already adequately done in the 
J/asses and Fer?is of Campbell, and in the Organography of Gk)ebel. It 
may be necessary to refer in some special cases to the gametophyte in 
order properly to understand the sporophyte which it bears ; but excepting 
in such cases the gametophyte will be omitted from our descriptions : and 
thus the subject resolves itself into a comparative examination of the 
sporophyte in the Archegoniatae, from the general point of view laid down 
in the foregoing chapters. 



CHAPTER XXL 

BRYOPHVTA. 

L HEPATICAE. 

The Liverworts include three main series, which differ, not only in the 
structure of the gametophyte but also in the details of the sporophyte; 
the differences are sufficient to require their separate treatment: the 
three series are — the Marchantiales, the Jungermanniales, and the xAntho- 
cerotales. The results acquired from any one of these series may be 
brought into comparison with those from any other, and suggestive 
side-lights may thus be gained on the methods of advance of the 
sporophyte which they illustrate ; but the extent of their differences 
shows that they cannot readily be held to constitute one consecutive 
evolutionarj’ sequence. 


A , The Marchantiales. 

These include those Hepatics which show the simplest of all xArchegoniate 
sporophytes; and the fruit-body of I^icaa is the extreme example of 
simplicity of construction. xAs in all other xArchegoniatae the sporophyte 
of Jticaa originates from the ovum, contained in the venter of the 
archegonium (Fig. ii8), which is here deeply sunk in the tissue of 
the thallus. The naked ovum at fertilisation is contracted away from the 
wall of the archegonium, but after fertilisation it forms a cell-wall, and 
expands till it completely fills the cavity. Ii then segments, the first 
plane of segmentation being inclined to the axis of the archegonium : this 
is followed by other cell-divisions resulting in cleavage of the sphere into 
octants, after which the s^mentation becomes less regular. It is only at 
a comparatively late period that walls parallel to the outer surface separate 
a superficial series of cells forming the wall of the fruit-body, from the 
mass of cells which lie within (Fig. 119). All these latter cells are fertile, 
w’hile the superficial cells composing the wall are sterile and subsequently 
they become disorganised, their substance being absorbed by the developing 
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spores so that at maturity they are not to be recognised. A similar fate 
is described for the cells of the inner layer into which the archegonial 
wall has meanwhile divided: and thus there is a supply of nutritive 
material to the developing spores, comparable to that from the tapetum in 
the higher Archegoniatae. The cells that lie within become rounded off, 
and thus separate from one another in the enlarging fruit fFig. 120): all 
of them undergo the tetrad-division, and develop into spores, which have 




A esarchec;oniuro of Hiccia irtUuKatM showing; \entral caiml cell (r) and o\uin. ^=5. 
ripe arche^onium of Riccut giatu tu 260. (After Campbell.) 

a thick, darkly coloured outer wall. These are set free by the dis- 
organisation of the archegonial wall, or calyptra, the outer layer of which 
persists till the spores are ripe. Under suitable conditions the spores 
germinate, and each forms a new gametophyte. 

Hitherto no observations have been described as to the reduction of 
chromosomes in the tetrad-division of Riecia ; but it may be assumed from 
analogy with other Liverworts that it takes place here also. It is, however, 
recorded by Garber^ that the number of chromosomes in the gametophyte 
of Rkd&carpus natans is four, while in the sporophyte it is eight; but 
the actual fact of redaction in the tetrad-division was not observed. 

The sporophyte of Riccia thus described is the simplest sporophyte 
known among the Archegoniatae. It has been habitually regarded as a 

1904, p. J71. 
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primitive type, though the sugge«^tion has also oeen made that it may 
really be reduced; but in \ie\s of the fact that the gametophyte in the 
Ricc^aceae is a well-developed structure, amply capable of nouiishing not 
only one but many such sporogonia. there appears no immediate reason to 
hold that this sporophyte is other than primitive in its simplicity. The 
points of special interest in it for the purposes of comparison with the 
more complex .Vrchegoniatae are these: that it thows no distinction of 
apex and base : that the whole central mass of cells is fertile, each cell 
producing spores, while none are diverted to purposes of nutrition or of 



Ritciocaff>v s naians. The upper fif^e 
Fig. xiQ. tne spherical^ spore-mc^her-cellb 

surroiuided by nutriti>e material. The 
Riceiocarpu^ naians. VoungsporownJa in longitudinal section, lower ahcws the tetrads formed from 
^UITnunded bj the archegonial wall. ^ The yountj>er (\6o6) shcw«> them: the spu'^ttonial wall (tihoded) U 
the amphithecium (shaded) surrounding the soorogenous cells : in still seen surruundin.^ them, and co\ ered 
the older 560) ineNe are separated, as the free, and rounded e\ternaU> by the archegonial wall of two 
spore-mother-cells. (\fterGarW.) I'ell-Uycrs. ; 666. (Alter (ku her.) 

dispersal : and that the superficial cells forming the wall are s^mented off 
by periclinal walls of relatively late origin, indicating some relatively 
recent differentiation of them from the cells which lie within. 

A reasonable theory of the phyletic origin of a simple sporogonium, 
such as that of J^ucia founded on these facts, would then be, that it 
sprang from the simple zygote, as in point of fact* ail normal sporophytes 
do. The simplest possible case of a sporophyte would be that the 
chromosome-reduction which follows on fertilisation should take place on 
the first s^mentation of the zygote, and in certain Algae this appears 
actually to occur (Chapter V.). But in the sporogonium of Mtcda the 
reduction which accompanies tetrad-division is held over till a limited 
number of segmentations of the zygote have been completed : this suggests 
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that the event of reduction was deferred in the course of its descent. The 
cell-mass thus produced in J^iccia is at first homogeneous, as was probably 
the case definitively in certain of its ancestry. Differentiation comes 
later in the sporogonium of Ricci as it probably did also in the race : 
in place of every cell being equally liable to the tetrad-dinsion, this is 
carried out only by those which lie internally : those forming the 
superficial wall are sterile, and form only somatic tissue. There is ample 
evidence of such sterilisation of fertile cells occurring elsewhere, both in 
plants related to Riccia^ and in other phyla (Chapter VIL), so that no 
a priori objection can be taken to its place in the theorj^ : there is, 
however, no direct proof that this was actually the case. The remaining 
cells which lie centrally then all undergo the tetrad-division, which on 
the above theory was the primitive condition for all the cells of the 
sporophyte. 

Till recently it was thought that the fruit-body of Coleochaeie supplied 
a prototype of an undifferentiated mass of cells, all fertile, such as this 
theory contemplates; but it has now been shown that in Coleochaeie 
reduction occurs at the first segmentation of the zygote, and accordingly 
the old comparison is no longer permissible. There is, however, a growing 
body of evidence, from several distinct phyla of Thallophytes, that the 
event of chromosome-reduction consequent on sexuality may be deferred 
in the individual life: that a sterile, or vegetative phase of the nature 
of a sporophyte, varying in structure and in mode of origin, but similar 
in being partly somatic, partly fertile, may be thus intercalated between 
the two events. The Florideae, the Ascomycetous Fungi, and the Uredineae 
provide examples of such intercalation of a sporophytic phase : these point 
an analogy in this respect with the simplest Archegoniatae, though along 
phyletic lines almost certainly apart from the latter (Chapter V,). Thus 
the view now stated of the phyletic origin of the simple sporogonium of 
Riaia by continued segmentation of the zygote, and deferred tetrad-di\nsion, 
with sterilisation of the superficial cells, is in the main hypothetical, it 
is true i but it has a reasonable basis, partly on the facts of the individual 
development, partly on analogy. In the absence of still simpler sporo- 
phytes affording comparisons within the series of the Archegoniatae 
themselves, this analogy, together with the facts of the individual develop- 
ment in Riccia itself, make the view thus stated appear more probable 
than any alternative hitherto proposed. 

Rkda being the simplest type of sporogonium in the Archegoniatae, 
the basis of the antithetic theory has been fully stated, as applied to the 
facts of its development. The same theory may be extended from it to 
other forms also, in which the sporophyte, though more complicated, 
arises from the zygote by similar though more extended segmentation. 
Steps in advance are illustrated in other Marchantiales, which will now 
be described. 

The q)orpgonium of the Marchantiaceae, of which Fegafella ( Comcephalus) 
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m % be akcn a 'iir example (F ^ 121 is mo»‘c <onp 1 e\ tr^r ha 
of the kicciaceiH m ha in^, poiiric\ a rue uie cTiq aiR e itia on o 
t*ie int,cm=il masb ot sporOj^enou*' celk Both these cha^aetei h ic^ 
ijitnei b^epb in steiil nation ot potentnlK tutile cell*; Tie poiaii \ s 
marked in the moie or lesb oblong evtemai foim but more definite \ 
b\ the fact thit the basal tis«!uc 1^ s^-enle and de\elopb ib the too 



bporo^^nium of Ftgaiti/i (S^ 0 ROCi.^hahti) I \eitCT of fertilhwJ nruhe^or um with 
ei^ht Lcllod enibr> 1 II tran^t^erbe section of a raiilir enxbrjo III I\ older cm 
br> s 11 lon^itndmal sectioi \ part of a longitudinal itection of a de\ elopinc; capsule 
showiDG^difFerentutioiof irchespon 1 tissue into elatcr fonmn^c«Jh(«r/j ■uiaspom^c ous 
cells \1 part ^f lono^itudinnl ection of receptacle with enbr>o \11 sunilar 
secti n showing two matu e swro&tOiu in outline rtKoir chamberb ca/^calyptra 
rrAr-capsuIe /—foot /»=necl. of arche^tmium /=porc rc ^ s=jst^ cf rec^t^e 
rit ssrmroids rsssetaofsporoaoniom I\xtx> \lIsao (Xitel C'l'ver ) 


which supports the fertile capsule (Fig 121, \ii) It is stated that the 
whole hypobasal half of the zjgote is thus sterile, though this limitation 
may not apply for all cases This state as compared with that of Riuun 
might be expressed as a consequence of stenlisation of the whole product 
of the h>pobasal half of the zygote, but it is still a matter for debate 
whether the Ricciaceae really represent the piogenitors of the Mar 
chantiaceae The presence of this polaiit} may be held as a biological 
concomitant of the position of these larger sporogonia relatively to the 
thallus which bears them the sphencal form of Ructa is suitable to its 
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habit, surrounded as it is up to full maturity by the tissues of the parent 
thallus. But the larger sporogonia of the Marchantiaceae project at 
maturity from their envelopes, and even during development their relation 
to the parent thallus is not uniform all round, their nutrition emanating 
mainly from base of the archegonium: a certain degree of polarity, 
expressed in the formation of a sterile foot for nutritive and mechanical 
purposes, is thus intelligible. 



FzG. 183 

Monoclea Forsieri^ Hook. 47= part of a longitudinal (section of a capsule showing 
elatersacd rows of spore-motber-c^s. \35a. 48e=lonritudinal section of the tip of a 
nearly mature capsule, showing the lohed spore-mother'Cells. x x6o. 40 a; eloters, tetrads 
ctf spores, and a Ml from the wall of a still more mature capsule. X350. (After Johnson.) 


But much more interest attaches to the internal differentiation of the 
capsule. The wall is initiated at a relatively early stage, and remains a 
single layer, excepting at the extreme apex: the mass of tissue which lies 
within, corresponding as it does in position to the sporogenous cells of 
Rimm^ is composed of cells all alike in origin, and it is often designated 
the aichesporium (Fig. 121 iv.). But they do not all develop as spore- 
motber-Gells : some become elongated, and form the well-known sterile 
daiers {Fljg. lai v. el)* others, undeigoing more numerous divisions, 
xemin fertile^ and divide into spore-tetrads: a later stage of this differ- 
is well illustrated in Mg. 1212 for Mo^mka^ a genus of doubtful 
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aitinity with the Marchantiaceae. though showing a similar relation of 
spore'mother-cell^ and elatcrs. Since the whole mass is uniform in origin, 
and since the similar mass in Riccia is wholly fertile, it is the natural 
conclusion that certain of the potentially fertile cells have been sterilised 
to form the elaters: or, in other words, remain as somatic cells without 
undergoing chromosome-reduction. The final function of the elaters is to 
assist mechanically in the dispersal of the mature spores : but it is possible 
that in such a plant as Fe^atella {Codoapkaius) they may in some 
degree assist in the early nutrition of 
the cells which remain fertile. This 
seems almost certainly to be the case 
in Corsinia. and also in those genera 
of more doubtful affinity, viz. Sphaero- 
carpus^ Geotkalli/s^ and Rielia, where 
the sterile cells are not mechanically 
strengthened by spiral or annular 
thickenings of their walls: they are 
here recognised as nutritive cells," 
and they undoubtedly aid in the supply 
of nourishment, and perhaps also in 
dispersal of the spores by swelling 
of their mucilaginous remains. The 
ob\’ious importance of these nutritive 
cells, as well as of the elaters, is 
further evidence of the probability that 
a progressive sterilisation, or conversion 
of reproductive into somatic cells, has 
occurred. 

In the Marchantiaceae there is 
regularly present at the distal end of 
the capsule a small mass of tissue di-c. «». .\bo%e, the apical disc of the S*tae 

... , , , sporoG'onium in median section. > 200. (After 

wnthin the one-layered wall, which iln;.) 

remains sterile, and comes away at 

dehiscence as a cap, or lid. This also originates from the archesporium ; 
its development has been clearly shovMi by Lang in Cyafhodum\ Fig. 123 
illustrates the apex of a sporogonium, and from comparison of the young 
state it is plain that certain cells of the archesporium axe told off as 
sterile from the first 

From these notes it appears that in the Marchantiaceae, as compared 
with the Ricciaceae, the evidence is strong for the conclusion that the 
sporogenous tissue is liable to be reduced at various points by diverting 
cells, or groups of cells, from their original function as fertile cells ; the 
somatic functions which they then perform have obvious uses, and this 
gives biolc^ical probability to the conclusion. 







Fio. 1S3. 

Cyaihodium cavef^tatu/ftf lonqitudinaJ sectiuii 
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B. The Jungermanniales. 

The same principle is illustrated also in the Jungermanniales, but with 
differences of detail. In these the first segmentation of the zygote 
separates a hypobasal cell, which in some cases develops as a multicellulai 



Fk,. 1 £ 4 . 


de\elopmtnt of the embijo. Xjoo (Vftei Leitgeb). i, Ji, the 
archesporial celh.. Ifie numbers indicate the piiniarj tians verse divisions. (Irom 
Campbell, and Fi.rns.) 


haustorium {Fruilama), but more frequently remains as a minute appendage 
at the base of the fruit, while the epibasal cell gives rise to the capsule, 
stalk, and foot. So far as a comparison on the basis of the segmentation 
of the zygote is valid, this would indicate in the Jungermanniales a still 

further delegation of function from the 
hypobasal to the epibasal half of the 
embryo. 

The epibasal half of the zygote under* 
goes segmentation, so that a number of 
transverse discs are formed, each composed 
of four cells, while the terminal tier is 
composed of four octants of a hemisphere 
(Fig. 124). The segmentation is often 
very regular, but exceptions exist.^ The 
uppermost tier of cells appears to be cut 
off by the first transverse wall in the 
epibasal half of the zygote, and in many 
of the Anakrogynous Jungermanniaceae 
the whole of the ^capsule is derived from 
these cells: .subsequent intercalary divisions in the lower half of the 
epibasal cell gave rise to the sterile seta. But, on the other hand, in many 
of the Akrogynous Juiigennanniaceae — for instance, in Radula — it is shown 
by Leitgeb® that some of the lower tiers of cells also take part in the 
formation of the capsule; in Radula the number of these appears to be 
three (Fig. 125), Thus there is in such cases no general distinction, on 

*See Cftmpbell’s Figs, of ForeUa; Afosses and Ferns, Fig. 55. 

^Zebermneu^ ii., p. 55, 







Fig. 1S5. 

^5 of Radmlet complcinaian X33U. 

(After 3 ^tgeb.) 7. 8, show tbe basal ap> 
pendage cot by the first segmeatotioo of 
^ lygote ; 9 sho»^ the upper region of a 
man advancw embryo. 
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the basis of the fii'at segmentations, oi the capsule fiom the seta. >o fa 
as segmentations offer a basis for argument, the geneia' conclusion 
be drawn that the seta and capsule are not always distinct ob :\uttO. The 
developmental facts suggest that the feitile region niaj be held to be .. 
residuum left b} sterilisation, which has been basifugally progressi\e : the 
result of such sterilisation is the region of the seta as it is seen in these 
plants. We may regard as the most primi- 
tive case that in which all the tiers of cells 
of the embryo form the archesporium : 
those cases in which the differentiation 
of the archesporium is deferred in the 
individual life may be held to be relativel} 
less primitive. 

The four cells of the uppermost tier, 
which thus as a rule form the capsule 
in the Jungermanniales, dmde first 
transversely to form four terminal cover- 
cells : the four larger cells below again 
segment to form four inner cells and 
eight to twelve peripheral cells. This 
is the same segmentation as occurs also 
in the louver tiers: the similarity is in 
accordance with the view above expressed 
as to the origin of the seta by basifugal 
sterilisation, and supports the conclusion 
that seta and capsule had a common 
origin. 

However interesting such questions 
may be, they are more or less speculative. 

A much greater interest, proportional to 
the greater cogency of the facts, attaches 
to the various modes of development of 
the capsule itself in the Jungermanniales. 

It has been seen that the inner cells 
above described constitute the arche- 
sporium. In many of the Akrogynous 
Jungermanniaceae the cells, after repeated divisions, undergo a differen- 
tiation as in the Marchantiaceae, into spore-mother-cells and sterile elaters : 
these are associated in various ways, and the case of Pordla will serve 
as an average example (Fig. 126). The argument from differentiation of 
sterile and fertile cells during development applies equally here as in the 
Marchantiaceae. The same is the case with many of the Anakrogynae; 
but in some of the latter there is a more specialised tissue-differentiation 
leading to the formation of a coherent mass of sterile tissue, with a more 
definitely localised residuum of fertile tissue: this sterile mass has been 



Poi tlla Bolande> i. Longitudinal seebon ol 
a sporoi^ium after the ii^ division of the 
archesporud cells. X35. (After Campbeli.) 
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St) led an ehterophore It is illustrated in the cases of Metz^tna and 
Antma (Fig 127), and also in Ptlha (Fig 128) In the formei the 
elaterophore is attached internall) at the distal end of the capsule, in the 
latter at its base In Anti» 7 a the capsule \\ all consists of ty>o la)ers of 
cells, while the archesporium lies within The differentiation of this body 
IS initiated earl) in so )oung a sporogonium as that ot Fig 129 1 
there is a distinction alread) marked b) the protoplasmic contents between 
a central group ot moie transparent cells and a penpheral band with 




Fig 137 

Aneura p n^nis Ripe capsule 
in louptudinal section From the 
sttmmit the ehterophore hangs into 
the spore cavttj, m uhn-h are xoanx 
bpoares and «laters« Magnified 
(After Goebel ) 


h ic x'»8 

Ptllia tafyctHa Sporo 
j;onmni opened and emptied 
sbowmg the salves of the 
wall recurved and an elatero 
phore of mans threads ( \fcet 
Goebel ) 


denser protoplasm. The former constitutes only a central part of the 
elaterophore it is clearly shown at a latex stage that the diffeientiation 
has extended (Fig, 129 b), and that some of the inner products of the 
darker band shown in Fig. a are also developing as sterile cells, while 
It IS only the fertile outer fringe which is the final residuum after these 
progressive steips of sterilisation. This point comes out even more clearly 
II* a transverse section (Fig. 139 c), where the central group of cells 
fitst differentiated are readily distinguished from those differentiated later. 

^ There can be hfctle doubt) after comparison with other Jungermanniaceae, 
tbit die histOTf of the indrvtdual development in this case gives a correct 
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clue to the bteps of e\oiution of the elaterophoie that t aro&e o) paitial 
•sterhbation of ttie aichcaponum, with tfte conbef^bencv- tiat the feitJc 
/one lb lelegated to the exterior. The de\elopment m F * m esbentiall> 
the same, but the attachment of the elateiophoic is to the ba^-e of the 
capsulai cavity It is woith} of note that these modifications occur in 
the Anakrogynous Jungermanniaceae. which, as we na\e ahead} seen, aie 
more advanced than the Akrogynous as regards the ditferentiation of the 
seta and capsule 



1 IG lao 


, 'nedian <ieLtio i jf > uung sp )ruGronium of /uura aptt ro oidvs 1 ne internal 
of cells of tne spoi04:onial head ( vchesponum ) is already ciftertrtiated so as to 
jndn-a»’c the stenie elaterophore and the uutei ter»-xle region i>, the *:ame the 

indiciti jns of slenh'-ution ha\e evie’^ded outward^ and it is onI> the peiiphcial fnnaje of 
celli) (*<haded) \shich willl e sooroger*ou'* C, transxer'iesw tun '^»nie 150 


It thus appeals that in the Jungermanniales paitial stenlibalion of the 
sporogenous tissue has occurred analogous to that in the ^larchantiales ; 
but in addition there is reason to believe that the elongated seta has 
here originated also by relegation of the spore-pioducing function from 
the low’er segments to the upper, or even to that tier of them which is 
apical 

C. The Anthoceroi vles. 

The Anthocerotales stand clearly apart m the mature characters of the 
sporogonium. Its large size and early freedom from the calyptra, the 
continued intercalary giowth, and the specialisation for self-nourishment 
are external characters which dissociate the family from other Liverworts : 
while internally, the presence of a columella, at least in the larger forms, 
and the origin of the archesporium frofei the outer cells of the young 
ca}>sule, also point in the same direction. There are, however, differences 
of detail within the family, which indicate with some degree of probability 
a line of derivation from a Jungermanniaceous t>pe, the nearest approach 
being in the genus jVof&f\v^as, 
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The development of the sporogonium has been carefully studied in 
Antlwaros by Campbell.'^ The early segmentations result in three tiers 
composed of four cells each (Fig. 130 a): of these the lowest is derived 
from the hypobasal half of the z}gote, and it forms the main part, if 
not indeed the whole of the foot. The highest tier gives rise to the 
primary capsule, while from the intermediate zone derived from the 
second tier the meristematic part of the older sporogonium is formed 
(Fig. 130 E|. The highest tier of four cells segments further to form 



Fig. 130. 

Pearsoni. De\eIoiiment of th« embi^a Xuo. A, C, A', median ion.;!- 
ittdinai socUoiu*. B and i?, successhe cross-4«ections of embiyos of about the age of A 
and C respetUvelj . In E the archesporium ii» differentiated. (.Vfter Campbell ) 


a central group of four, and a peripheral series (Fig. 130 c, d): from 
the former the sterile columella originates, although in all other Liverworts 
the corresponding cells give rise to the archesporium. This, however, 
is primarily formed in Anthoceros from the inner cells resulting from 
pericUnal division of the peripheral cells of the highest tier, and its 
form is that of a dome completely covering the rounded apex of the 
columella (Fig. 130 e). The columella thus initiated in Antkoceros 
develops entirely as sterile tissue. The layer of cells immediately outside 
lti vtcognised as the archesporium by their denser protoplasm, differentiates 
^ and Fmts, p. 134. 
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latei n tht well know p wa> into elateis ana Nuo^e raothei cuK sHow 
t^us a paitial stenlisition (Fig 131 ij Subtse uenth the mte^'caian 
actiMt} begins in the middle zone and it ?dd^ b\ basioetal nfi^-m^nt> 
lespectueh to the columella the aichebponal la\ei, and the capsuai wall 
buch intercalan development maj be held to have been of ^ecundarv 
oiigin from the icgion corresponding to the seta of otiei toims and the 



IlU Ijl 

\a(7i/ft£ts StLU*tut -1 kn<.^itudiral section cl the a il r^^ion f ii'itm it m turc. 
capsule sh short sterile culumella dcn\cd frsm the cnU^thccium i o 3 i 

section but -without stenle columella (n the upper part the w ill of the c'lp'uile 
t m be disUnguished trom the sporo^ensus ussue the cells uf which are differentiated i it 
spore mother cells (shaded) and ebters lr-»ce'’ d wnwardb the ceniril portion of the 
spor .^enous tissue iscontmusus with the endothelium while the pcnphei d portion comes 
ftem i Ia:ier jf cells whi h hate *» cjimmon nngii with the w II i-o C truisserse 
scctic n of i sporu ionium like S t the base o» the fertile region tl e ui it jrm spoi ot,tn sus 
tissue (shaded) c'ln he seen tile composed of f or centr d groups f cells (end thcciu n) 
and *1 surrounding K>crdenved from Uie imphithceium i-'o f> // succei 

sive transverse sections of i spciogonium m vl i h one of the f nr rows of cells of the 
endothe mm is forming a sterile calumelh le*lt cleir in iid K The origin f the 
omphithecial ircht ponum enn be followed ( \ftti L m-, ) 


piimar\ condition of the sporogonium will thus be a more satisfactorv 
basis for companson with other Liverworts than its mature stale 

It might be difficult, m the absence of intermediate torms, to bnng 
this peculiar sporogonium of Anihocetos into relation at all with those of 
other Liveiworts But within the Anthocerotales there is the genus 
Noiothyh^ which bears spoiogonia of small size, and of limited inter- 
calary growth, whereas in the other genera the large sporogonia appear 
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to have the inteicalary activity unlimited. Moieovei, in these small 
sporogonia, though a steiile columella is often [iiesent, soni<*tinns its 
place is taken by fertile tissue; <ind the difftuciKe may be si‘en in spoio- 
gonia of the same species. The details of this weie long ago (lesiiilnnl 
by Ixitgeb,* but doubts have sinc(‘ been raised legaiding his conclusions li) 
investigators who, working chiefly with other species, did not obtain th(' 
same results.- Recently, however, Lang has made obserxations whii'h go 
far to explain the discrepancies; and though they do not exactly coincide 
with I.^eitgeb’& account as regards the development of Noiofhyhis, they show 
that, as regards the fertility of thctcolumella, he was siil)stantially correc^t. ^ 
It appears that the embryonic structure of the sporogoniuin ol 
Nototkylas is essentially like that of Anihoceroi^^ in respect of the relations 
at its base of columella, archesporium, and capsule-wall. In those cases 
where the columella is present in the mature stale, the s])ore-mother-cells 
originate only from the archesporium. But in other cases where a delinite 
columella is not present in the mature state, any cell of the trad laid 
down structurally as columella may become a spore-mother-cell. Many 
do so, and thus, as Leitgeb described, the place of the sterile columella 
may be taken by a spongy mass of sterile tissue*, in the meshes of which 
the spores are included. In addition to this, however, feitik* cells and 
elaters are also produced from the archesporium, which lies, as in 
Anthoceros^ outside the columella (Figs. 131 a-f). Two interprctitions 
of this state are possible; either that the columella-less forms are primitive, 
and their partly fertile condition intermediate towards the establishment 
of a completely sterile columella: or that the forms svith a columella are 
primitive, and the columelladess forms a reversion, some of its cidls 
resuming fertility which had previously been lost. Dr. lAing is inclined 
to consider the columella-less forms as reduced ; but whether reduced or 
not the facts throw considerable light upon the relation of the columella- 
less to the columelloid forms ; they increase the justification for considering 
the central group of cells, which in all other Anthoceiotac'cat* is wholly 
devoted to the formation of a sterile columella, as the original sporog<*nous 
tissue, and the amphithecial archesporium as of secondary origin. I'he 
duty of producing spores would seem to have been transferred from the 
central to the superficial set of cells. It is thus possible to bring the 
apparently divergent sporogonium of the Anthocerotales into relation to 
that of the simpler and probably more primitive Jungermanniales. The 
causes of the change of the products of the cndothecium from the fertile 
to the sterile -condition must be looked for in influences acting on the 
primary meristematic tissue of the embryo, or on the intercalary zone of 
secondary .meristem. Dr. Lang holds* that the idea of grouping of elaters 
in a central position to form the columella is not in this case in accordance 

^ Lebermooia^ v., p. 39. 

(rflas., 1894; Campbell, and Fent^^ Edn. ii,, pp, XSt-lSS* 

Ann, voU x\i., p. 201, etc. p. 208, 
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with the facts. These suggest rather the influence of nutritive factors 
acting on the young embryo while still enclosed in the tissue of the 
gametophyle. 

The chaiaclers of i)r()gress achieved by the more complex Antho- 
cerotales, in advance of the Jungermannialcs, appear accordingly to be 
these: (1) a continued intercalary growth at the base, originating from 
the seta, and giving an unlimited sequence of spore-production; (2) 
provision for tlie nourishment and ultimate dispersal of the spores by 
means of the columella; (3) relegation of spore-development to a more 
superficial source, as the sterilisation at the centre becomes established; 
and (4) development of an assimilator}’ apparatus for self-nourishment 
from the tissues of the capsular wall. All these advances are readily 
intelligible on biological grounds, and are due either directly to steri- 
lisation of fertile cells, or to secondary modifications in tissues already 
sterile in the simpler types. I'he theory of progressive sterilisation has 
already been traced in its application to the sporogonia of other 
Liverworts, as elucidating the origin of the protective capsular wall, 
the seta, the elaters, and elaterophores. It is now seen that the origin 
of the sporogonium of the Anthocerotales, though the most advanced of 
all the Hepaticae, falls naturally within the lines of a theory of progressive 
sterilisation, which starts from relatively simple post-sexual cell-divisions. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

II. MUSCl. 

The Mosses for the most part show greater uniformity of plan in Ihcir 
sporogonia, and give less indication of the steps of their evolution than 
do the Liverworts. It is a question open for dis('ussion what, if any, 
are the genetic relations of these two classes. Whatever view may be 
held on this point, there are certainly strong features of similarity between 
their sporogonia. Without necessarily accepting these resemblances as 
indications of near genetic affinity, they must at least be held to point 
a strong analogy between the two series : so strong indeed that it tvill 
go far to justify an application of a theory of sterilisation in the Musci, 
even where the gradual steps of the process are less clearly indicated 
than they are in the Liverworts. 

The Musci include the Sphagnales, the Andreaeales, and tlie Uryales: 
these are sufficiently distinct in their sporophyte-stmeture to ret|uirc 
separate description; and the Sphagnales will be taken first, as showing 
the clearest analogies with the Hepatics. 


A. Sphaonaues. 

Notwithstanding the strong divergence of their gainetophylc.s, both in 
form and in structure, the sporogonia of the Sphagnales and Anthocerotales 
show marked similarity, both in form and in development. Alone among 
the Mosses the embryo of Sphagnum segments by successive transverse 
walls, like a Liverwort: there is no continued apical growth, the further 
enlatgement after the first segmentations being intercalary in the segments 
already laid down (Fig. 132 a): of these only the upper three or four 
go to form the capsule: ffie rest form the short seta, and the foot. In 
the upper region each segment divides into quarters, which again divide 
so as to form in each transverse section a central group of four (endothecium), 
and a peripheral series (amphithecium) (Fig. 132 c, d, e). The former 
give rise to the coluAella alone, which is in Sphagnum a bulky mass 
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of tissue with lounded apt\ (1 14 133 s, h) Ihe penpheral suies of 
cells, 01 imphithfccram, divides peiiclnially to aive off internall} the single 
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1 )evelopTnent of sjpoi “>t,omum of S//ia^ium antiift Uum Ehrh A = embi vo ith f ui 
tiers ro= ipicU ceU /abas'll cell wxtU oblique diMsion ^aexnbry? uilh fite tieis 
C ss 3ptic<il bection of the sime embiyo, oie quadrant ts still undiiidecl, Asanticnnol , 
/apenchnil walls Asapnncipd unlls jDatr\ns\cisc section of the lowei pirt of an 
emlryo i. = a lathei older stage aspire fo nui;, liycr /''amedi'in longitudinal 
section of a sporogomum showing the bell shaped spoio^cnous 1 13 ei and the u all cos ermg 
It evtemallj Calnnsverse secuon of a sporogomum of similar u,e letter is in 5 
^amedi m longitudin il section though a n df iipe sporogoniuii tnr/=caljpir i a 

spore cas ity in which the spore mother cells are isolated r/s a spore sac ept a epidermis 
a a furr iw m wall where the opei culum will sMior ite A a pscudopodium « a vamnula 
Jl /a peiichaetial leaves tftf/a colu nell i (After Woldnci , from Lngler and Praqtl ) 

layer of the archesponum , this appears as a continuous dome closel> 
investing the columella. The external product of the araphithecium forms 


/a basal cell witU oblique diMsion Aaembry? with fite tieis 
the sime embiyo, oie quadrant ts still undixided, Aaanticnnal , 
ftapnncipd uolls jDatrms\cisc section of the lowei pirt of an 
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the many-layered capsular wall (Fig. 132 f, g, h). The dome-shaped 
archesporial layer divides later into four layers, and every cell undergoes 
the tetrad-division to form spores. At maturity dehiscence takes place 
by a transverse rupture, setting free a circular operculum. The foot is 
considerably enlarged as an haustoriuni, which is marked off at maturity 
by the narrow neck of the short seta: and the whole is boine upwards 
on a more or less elongated pseudopodium developed by the parent 
gametophyte (Fig. 132 h). 

In the facts thus briefly sketched there is no obvious evidence of 
sterilisation : it is only when the peculiarly close analogies with the 
Anthoceroteae are traced that any relation to the theory emerges. The 
points of similarity with the typical Anthocerotales are seen in the form 
of the sporogonium, in its absence of apical growth, and in the manner of 
its primary segmentation; also in the origin of the columella from the 
whole of the central group of cells, and of the completely dome-shaped 
archesporium from the primary capsular wall outside it. It diffcis, how- 
ever, in the mode of dehiscence, and in the fact that elaters are absent, 
while the columella is not mechanically functional : it serves no purpose 
beyond the nutrition of the considerable mass of spores. But as methods 
of dehiscence, and of distribution of spores not unfrequently vary within 
near circles of affinity, this discrepancy does not seem of prime impoit- 
ance. Lastly, however, there is, as a point of difference from Anfhocero^^ 
the absence of any functional assimilatory system in the sporogonium of 
Sphagnum^ though it is so well developed in Anthoceros. But, as Haber landt 
has shown, ^ functionless stomata, without pores and without intercellular 
spaces below them, are present in large numbers on the capsules of 
Sphagnum*, from this he concludes “that it is certain not only that the 
ancestors of the present Bog-Mosses had normal functional stomata on 
their capsules, but also that the capsules of these ancestors possessed a 
relatively well developed assimilatory system as well.” All these con- 
siderations taken together point to a close analogy (if nothing more) 
between the two types. 

On the other hand, Sphagnum has always been ranked as a Moss on 
such grounds as habit, absence of elaters, and structure of the archegonium : 
but it differs from all other Mosses in the transverse segmentation of 
the embryo, and in the absence of an apical cell : also (excei)ting Andreaea) 
in the complete dome-shape of the archesporium, and in its origin from 
the amphithecium ; these all being features of correspondence with 
Antlwceros, Such equivocal comparisons, with Liverworts on the one 
hand, and with Mosses on the other, give Sphagnum itself a special 
interest ; at the same time they serve to link together the two large groups 
of Bryophytes, and point to the propriety of regarding their sporogonia 
equally from the point of view of a theory of sterilisation. The columella 
would thus be held in both cases to be a consequence of sterilisation 
Pringsh. Jakrh,^ xviL, p, 474. 
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piogressive from within, which has 
extended m Spha^mtm^ as in Anthocefos^ 
to the whole pioduct of the endotheuum, 
while m both the aichcspoiium takes its 
origin wholly from the amphitheemm A 
ke> to this difference of Spha^mnn horn 
all other Mosses may be found in Noto 
tk\las^ in which the sporogenous cells 
may aiise from both souices, the centii 
fugal progress of steiilisation being less 
completely earned out there than m 
Anthoaro\ In both cases the difference 
appears referable to the degree of centii 
fugal sterilisation in a body m which the 
spore production was oiiginally central 
Thus the condition of Sphagnum is m 
this respect the most advanced in the 
Mosses, as that of Anthouro^ is among 
the Liveiwoits As legaids decentrali 
sation of the fertile tissue the lest of the 
Mosses will be seen to coiiespond to 
the less extreme types of the Hepatics, 
while the columella less sporogonia of 
Notoihlas link together the two degrees 
of decentralisation 

B Andreai ales 

The matuie spoiogonmm of And/eaea 
offeis analogies with that of Sphagnum 
in its foim, with its short seta and laige 
foot, the whole being borne up on an 
elongated pseudopodium it also corre- 
sponds in the fact that the columella is 
interrupted at the apc\, and covered by 
the archesponum which forms a complete 
dome (big 133), but it differs m the 
dehiscence when mature by longitudinal 



slits 

The segmentation of the zygote cone 
sponds to that of other Mosses lather 
than to that of the Hepatics, foi after 
the appeal ance of the transveise basal 


Medium lonL,itudin'^l section of sporor^^mum 
of Ah iriota 7 1 it the time of division 

of the archesponum pseudopodium 
foot 7=vahinula /4«necl c«columelh 
of sporogoniuni epidermis 5= 
spore SIC rfssarchesponal cells dividing 
t ssc'Uvptn sasuLck of iTchego iium ( \fter 
kuhu; x8o 


wall, the cleavages are oblique, a two sided initial cell bemg present (Fig 


134 ad), but the number of such segmentations is limited to about a dozen 
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These undergo fuither sub divisions to constitute an cndothccium ol foui cdls, 
and a man) celled amphithecium (Fig 134 f) the hjpobxsal Inlf, \shich 
has meanwhile undeigone inegular divisions, togUbei with the two lowest 
segments of the epi basal icgion lemains stuile, ind conslitutts the short 
seta and enlarged foot Ihiee 01 foiu onl> of the uppci segiiK nts lu 
fertile, while the rest go to foim the stuile apex of the cipsule (I ig 1^4 1 ) 







Development of sporogomum ol in inn x J y j. (.mhi? f/l t n f ti 
Prch B^A t-of/1 t»« w«4> at Her J> f 4 / Hi si II 

i sBoptitil 1 JnLuudm vl setUon of ptir^phih ^ urlcsprmni t jUtltins 
veiscstiLUonofayomtfVtnbno sc^mi^ntw Ils nlul wills ir Irstlmii 

jf the quadi ants f -oldc grundqi 1 it // Idust ^ will divisi j 

to form archespormm /« irchespOTutm difitrtiUUtd A i 1 sp 1 1 u diviltil ini 
twolayers «/>«outei spore nc «■?/ a=t,olimdh (\fttrW'ill t J lito C Mull 
t erol (i rom Lnglur md Piintl ) 

The aichesporium is here, as in all othei Mosses, denved fioni the endo 
thecium the penpheral cells which lesult from the segmentation of the 
endothecium, become densely granular, and give nse to spore inothei cells 
the internal cells form the columella (Fig 134 r, j, k) It is not stated 
by Waldner how the archesponal dome is completed at its apex piobably 
It IS by certain cells of the inner product of the endothecium, forming 
spore mother cells, in place of stenle cells of the columella In this there 
would be no theoretical drfficulty, for on the present theory all cells derived 
from the endothecium were at first potentially fertile cells, moreovei, as 
’’^bearing indirectly on this point, the miemal limit between the archesporium 
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and the columella ib in A?idreaea a very 
irregular one (Eig- 1 3 S ). F urther, in Archidiim^ 
which some writers put in close relation to 
Andreaea, any cell derived from the endo- 
theciuni may apparently become a spore- 
mother-cell. 

It is thus seen that though Sphagmim and 
Audreaea have certain apparent characters of 
the sporogonium in common, their segmen- 
tation is essentially different, and the dome- 
shaped archesporium is produced in different 
ways in the two. It remains doubtful there- 
fore how far the similarities indicate a real 
affinity. In any case the relation of the 
Andreaeales to the simpler Bryales is much 
nearer than to the Sphagnales, and it is in 
this direction that comparison of the sporo- 
gonia will bring the more interesting con- 
clusions concerning them. 

C Bryales, 

These include the vast majority of Mosses. 
In their spoiophyte generation there is uni- 
formity of the general scheme, though 
considerable fluctuation in size, as well as 
in minor detail Some of the smallest forms, 
which show irregular opening of the capsule 
on maturity, are classed as the Cleistocarpae ; 
the more elaborate forms, which dehisce 
transversely, setting free an operculum, are 
designated the Stegocarpae. The latter, as 
they represent the prevalent type in Mosses, 
will be taken first, while the Cleistocarpic 
forms being taken later, will then be better 
appreciated in their value for purposes of 
comparison. 

(^?!) Stegocarpae, 

The embryo of all these Mosses takes at 
an early stage the form of a more or less 
slender, but always simple spindle: any later 
deviations from this are of secondary origin. 
Its development from the zygote is first by 
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Fitr. 135. 

^Cefa/odon j^rptereus. A, B, youiiR 
embiyo seen from points of view at 
rwht angles to one another. C=an 
older embryo ; outer limit of endo- 
thecium; router spore-sac. (.\fter 
XUenitr-GerlofF,) 


the appearance of a transverse basal wall, which is succeeded by oblique 


segmentations in the epibasal half; these appear alternately on opposite 
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sides, so as to cut off two rows of segments successively from the terminal, 
two-sided initial cell (Fig. 135 a and u). The apical growth is, however, 
not very long continued, and gives place later to intercalary activity. The 
hypobasal cell, as also sometimes the lowermost segments, undergo less 
regular sub-divisions, but the upper segments sub-divide with greater 
regularity — though still with some differences of deUiil — in such a way 
that a definite result is arrived at, viz., the formation of a central tract 
of tissue (endothecium), consisting of four rows of cells, and a peripheral 
series (amphithecium), consisting of more numerous cells, which soon 
divide both radially and periclinally to form a thick wall (Fig. 135 c). 
It is important, from a theoretical point of view, to note that the endothe- 
cium thus established, though less definite in the lowe.st of the cpibasal 
segments, extends upwards throughout the length of the capsule to its 
apex : it is not merely a local development in that part which is ultimately 
to be the fertile region, but it is a continuous and definite column of 
tissue, occupying the centre of the spindle-shaped sporogonium. It may 
be a question what is the morphological importance of a tract thus defined 
by embryonic segmentation. In Chapter XIV. the relation of the leading 
anatomical regions of axis and root to the apical segmentation has been 
discussed, and it was seen that there is no obligatory correspondence 
between early segmentation and the definition of mature tissue-tracts: for 
it has been found that, in parts of such complicated outline as the leaf- 
bearing shoot, the correspondence between early segmentation and matuio 
structure is not strictly maintained. But it is the fact that in parts of 
such simple outline as roots there is a definite correspondence of that 
nature, and this is particularly clear in certain Ptcridophytes. The case 
of the simple spindle-shaped sporogonium of a Mo.ss is comparable, in its 
form as well as in the early segmentation of its central tract, with such 
roots ; and there seems good reason to regard the endothecium accordingly 
as being in fact a morphologically definite region throughout its length. 
The most important function of the endothecium is that it is th(* ex('lusiv(‘ 
source of spore-formation ; but as a matter of fact, it is only u relatively 
small extent of it which carries this into effect, the re.st remaining sterile, 
performs other duties. 

The archesporium originates from a restricted region of the endothecium 
some distance back from the apex of the sporogonium, and a very con- 
siderable distance from its base : the sterile region of the capsule at the 
distel end forms the calyptra and peristome: the much longer sterile 
region at the base forms the apophysis and the seta. These 'regions may 
vary^ in their proportion to the fertile region in different types of Mo.sses : 
a fair average is that seen in Funaria (Fig. 136 a). The origin of the 
archesporium is by periclinal division cutting off a single layer of cells 
from the periphery of the endothecium: this ultimately divides up into 
sevei^ layers of minute cubical cells, all of which undergo the tetrad- 
division in the usual way, and produce spores. 
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Fujtaria hygiomvirica* ^s= longitudinal bection of a spoiogonium showing the first 
dlfferentution of its parts. Xal^i 96. i9a:the upper part of the same. x6qo. 
> maiks the limits of theca and opeiculum, Ce* basal part of capsule of the same, x 600. 
«rsarchesporium ; columella. (After Campbell.) 
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Meanwhile, howcvei, othei changes supcncnc, incl they ue cspeciill} 
maikcd in the amphithccium , but all such changes au nothin^ mou than 
secondai) modific itions of the aniphithc tial tissue thcie is no (U\(l()|) 
ment ot new paits, howtvei gieatly the cvieinal ip])e ii inec ol tin spoio 
gomum ma> bt aifceled by tluii piesencc lhc> nu} be (on‘'i<kK(l in 
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3 Du^pramm'itic lon<ntu(lin'xI Mction through Uic t tpsule f I hystomtinum 
X14 5 Mednn longitudmil setti n throu*,h tnc metmt mten iipsiik 

cf J**tnart9 kygforfutnca Xso 8 Profile viev^ of m it uc capsule f the doisuctr il 
capsule of bvx^aumix aphyUa 9 Median longitudmd secti 11 of the same ipsulc 
/acyUndnutl m space, at 9 the atom it i Xio 10 Tiansveist scctnn of th< 
capsule ibout the middle X9 (After Haberlindt) 


succession from bdow upwards The lower part of the spoiogonmm which 
forms the seta elongates more or less in diffeient types wheie well 
developed, as for instance m Fumtta, its structuie shows a peripheral 
sclerotic band, which merges gradually into thinner walled parenchymatous 
tissue centrally hes a strand of thin-walled waterconducting tissue, 
without ceU-oontents when mature, surrounded by a thicker-walled sheath. 
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No accurate btalcmentb arc to hand showing the genetic relation of the 
endotheciuni to this cential tiact, but it certainly gives rise to the greater 
part, if not cvclusively to the whole, of the conducting strand. 

In llu‘ uppci region assimilating tissue is usually developed in more 
<^r less close lelation to the capsule itself, together with numerous and 
often large intercellular air-spaces. These developments are derived chiefly 
from the ampliithecium, while at the same time the sterile cells of the 
columella usually expand, as a tissue for water-storage : this may also 
contain some chlorophyll, and occasionally forms air-spaces. The swollen 
shape of the capsule is chiefly 
due to these changes, which are 
obviously secondary. I lifferent 

types may be distinguished 
according as the assimilatoiy 
system is developed from the 
wall of the capsule itself, or 
partly here and partly in the 
apophysis below, or entirely in 
the region of the apophysis. 

For instance, in Bartramia the 
assiniilatory system is chiefly in 
the wall of the capsule, where 
it is equally developed all round. 

In Buxbaimia (Fig. 137, 8, 9) the 
same is the case, except that 
the development is doisiventral : 
the capsule early takes an oblique 
position, and the assimilatory 
tissue is developed more strongly 
on the better-lighted side. In 
other cases, however, the assiini- 
latory system extends some dis- 
tance below the actual capsule, 
constituting the swollen region of the apophysis: this is of small size in 
rolytrichim^ and the assimilatory system is chiefly here also in the wall 
of the capsule,* but it extends downwards to the small apophysis, while the 
numerous stomata lie in the narrow neck between these parts. In many 
Mosses, again, the apophysis itself becomes the chief seat of assimilation, 
as, for instance, in Funaria (Fig. 137, 5), and this leads to its enlargement: 
so much so that it becomes the most prominent feature in the whole 
sporogonium: thus in the Splachnaceae it is commonly larger than the 
capsule which it is to nourish, and in S- hiteum (Fig. 138) it appears as 
a wide umbrella-like expansion, which shows a structure not unlike a 
leaf-lamina, with well-marked epidermis, spongy mesophyll, and stomata 
upon the upper surface. Still, with all these variants at *or near lo the 
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iiphUmum litUunt, I. Capsule open. /J=sapoph>sis. 
11. Unopened capsule in loni^itudinal .section, j-asseta; 
Z, i ssleptovylem ; j/assitomata on apophysis; <:/= colu- 
mella ; /=:pcristome ; A \ saichesporium ; /sinteicellulai 
space. III, and ZV. Diagrams to illustiate the opening; 
of the capsule. (From Goebel, .ifler Hedv^ is, Vai/ey, and 
Bryhn.) 
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fertile region of the capsule, the original formation is the same : it is 
based upon an amphithecium, capable as we see of variously extended 
development, and an endothecium which is less variable, though it may 
expand also to form a more bulky tissue for water-storage: its most 
distinctive function, however, is to give rise to spores, while below it 
serves for conducting purposes. 

Above the fertile region the endothecium as a rule develops only cells 
similar to those of the columella below : the amphithecium, however, 
undergoes changes of induration of the walls, variously distributed, which 
result ’in the formation of the operculum, the annulus by which it is 
detached, and the peristome which is laid bare when the operculum falls 
away. The details of the peristome may vary considerably in diflerent 
Mosses, but in all cases it appears to take its origin from the innermost 
layer of the amphithecium.^ The columella may in some cases co-operate 
with.it mechanically in the function of spore-distribution, hut neither the 
endothecium nor any of its products take any share in the development of 
the peristome. 

It thus appears that the sporogonium of the stegocarpic Bryales is 
composed of two tissue-tracts, distinguished early from one another in 
segmentation, and divergent in their later development. The outer is 
always sterile, while the other is fertile only in part. The ([uestion arises 
as to the initial condition, and the origin of these regions. It may be in 
some degree elucidated by comparison of some of those smaller forms in 
which the sporophyte is of simpler construction : they have in common 
the feature that the mechanism of dehiscence is absent, or imperfect, and 
on this account they have been grouped together as the Cleistocarpae, 
It is clear at the outset that this condition may either have been 
primitive or the result of reduction: these alternatives must be kept in 
mind in any discussion of such forms, even though no definite conclusion 
be arrived at. 

{b) Ckistocarpae. 

Qf the various genera grouped as the Cleistocar]>ae, Phamnn has been 
examined developmentally by Kienitz-Gerlo/T : the primary segmentation is 
according to the type of the Bryales, with well-marked endothecium and 
amphithecium (Fig. 139), From the periphery of the former the arclie- 
sporium is derived in the usual way, while the formation of an air-space 
and spore-sac, and the enlargement of the cells of the columella, are all 
according to the usual type: stomata may also be present, but there is 
neither operculum nor peristome. Developmentally there is a near similarity 
to Andreaea^ though on the ground of its peculiar dehiscence and domed 
archesporium this genus is usually kept apart. It has, however, been 
pointed out above that a very slight modification of the ordinary type of 
Andrtaed would produce the condition of the archesporium seen in 

• ^Goebel, Organograf>hy, p. 383. 
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Phascnm\ the sterilisation of the whole of the upper products of the 
endothecium at the narrow distal end of the fertile tract would interrupt 
the dome, and complete the columella, just as it is seen in Phascitm, 
There is no inherent im- 
probability in this, but 
rather the reverse: for it 
would be only introducing 
one further step in sterili- 
sation. On such grounds 
the relation of the Phasca- 
ceae to the Andreaeaceae 
would appear to be a near 
one. 

Another simple Cleisto- 
carpic form which has not 
only been observed exter- 
nally, but also worked out 
developmentally, is Nano 
mitrium tenerum. The 
small capsule has here a 
provision for dehiscence 
by the formation of a 
1 udimentary annulus. The 
segmentation of the embryo 
begins on the plan of the 
JBryales (Fig. 140, t.), and 
there is as usual a differen- 
tiation of the endothecium 
and amphithecium (Fig. 

140, II.). The cells of the 

latter, after further division, become differentiated into an exiguous central 
columella, surrounded by relatively numerous and somewhat irregularly 
arranged spore-mother-cells (Fig. 140, iv.): but as maturity approaches the 
columella disappears, its materials having served for nourishing the spoies 
which fill the cavity of the capsule. 

The genus Epkememm is closely related with that of Nammitrhm^ 
from which it differs in the absence of any definite operculum; the 
condition of the columella is the same, but while it disappears at 
maturity in some species [E. ^apillosum\ in others it may still be seen 
in the mature capsule (jE. crassinervitm). The fact that stomata occur 
on the capsule-wall, though when ripe this is only a single layer in 
thickness, has its bearing on the question Yrhether these simple Mosses 
are primitive or reduced forms. A systematic position is now assigned 
to them by many writers apart from other Cleistocarpic forms, in close 
relation to the Funariaceae. 
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hhasLum at^pidatum^ Schreh. Sthut ^ = longitudinal scution 
throvigh a spoiogonium aftei foiiuation of the .in -space ; i/=saichc- 
spomim ; *= spore-sac ; —limits betueeu amphithecium and 

endotheuum. Z»=trans\crse section of the same. (.Vfter Kienit/- 
Gtiloff.) 
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Another Cleislocarpic type, hut again one of doubtful affinity, is 
Archiiiiiim^ in which the small sporogonium has been examined develop- 
mentally by Leitgeb.^ The fust stages agree with those of the PliastMi'eae ; 
but the tissue of the endothecium shows no dinbientiation into an hes[)oiium 
and columella- certain few colls of it, dennite neither in numhei noi in 
position, become spoie-mother-cells, while the sterile* cells in which they 
are embedded arc absorbed as the spores become matuied. 1 his ('on- 
dition in Archidium suggested to Lcitgeb a compaiison with that in ceitain 
Livei worts, for instance, Riella , but in view of the facts tiscertained by 
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NammiUmm itnentm Archci,;amum aftii fouUsnliuii and \()un]{ spinoL'oinutu .it 
difltrent of dcNtlopmcnt, ui lon^itiiduud station, hi 11. ilit* tiidoihu ium is 

shaded .Swstdk. IV- SpoiOj^omum sho\Mnn the spouKjtcs m sicutu i».ut 

sep»ii*it« lound the tolumelhu All niannificd, I. tho most huhly, (Aitei Ooilud.) 

Lang, the comparison with Notofhylas would seem more pertinent. 
Without suggesting even a remote lelationship, these two forms both 
illustrate how individual cells, distributed without order in an othcirwist* 
sterile columella, are partially fertile; and they suggest that the whole of 
the columella was originally fertile. Of this in the Liverworts there is 
substantial comparative evidence, and this adds probability to the similar 
conclusion for the phylum of the Mosses. 

While it is thus seen that in normal Cleistocarpic forms, which may 
be held to be either primitive or reduced, internal cells of the endothecium 
may develop as spore-mother-cells, a similar condition is also seen 
occasionally in Stegocarpic forms as an abnormality ; cases have been 
described of the appearance of fertile cells among the normally sterile 

AM. IViss*, Wien, 1879. 
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cells of the columella.^ Such facts again indicate a probability that 
the whole product of the endolhecium was fertile in more primitive 
forms. 


A general comparison of the sporogonia of Mosses (excluding the 
Sphagnaceae) thus leads to the conclusion that two distinct tissue-tracts 
are consistently produced in them by early segmentation, the endothecium 
and the amphithecium. As these are differentiated early, and with great 
constancy, while they differ also in their products, they are to be accepted 
as morphologically distinct. The amphithecium is always sterile, and to its 
modifications the chief mechanical and assimilatory tissues owe their 
origin; the modifications may involve expansion of tissues, but no initia- 
tion of new parts. The endothecium, theoretically fertile in the first 
instance throughout its length and breadth, underwent progressive sterili- 
sation, parts of it being diverted to other uses : a central tract became 
the sterile columella, while the fertile region became abbreviated both 
at its upper and lower limits ; and thus the actual archesporiuni in 
typical Bryales is a mere truncated residuum, with its barreUike form 
open at both ends: the structural indication that its origin was as thus 
suggested is seen in its apparently arbitrary limitations at either end 
(compare Figs, 135, 136, 139), 

This is well illustrated in Fttnaria and Fhascim^ where there is a 
continued growth with an initial cell at the apex of the sporogonium; 
the archesporium appears in longitudinal sections of young sporogonia as 
a definite row of cells on either side of the columella ; but it is impossible 
at first to tell in those rows of cells where the exact limit of spore- 
development will be. Below the lower limit the cells of the row develop 
sterile, above it fertile; but in either case the segmentations which define 
the cell-row are the same. Passing to the apex, the archesporial row is 
continued beyond the limit of fertility: passing downwards, the cell 
row may also be traced into the seta: structurally the possibility of 
further spore-production seems to be there, but arrested. In diffeient 
types of Mosses the fertile zone thus limited is not always located at 
the same level in the sporogonium as a whole: it is sometimes preceded 
by a shorter, sometimes by a longer, seta. By comparison of these 
different types, an idea is acquired of a residual and limited fertile zone, which 
has been liable to be shifted in the course of descent; and such shifting 
is made possible by the continued apical growth seen in the developing 
sporogonium. It is important to have a clear conception of the fertile 
zone as a residuum thus movable in the course of descent; the vari- 
able balance thus established between sterile and fertile tissues is not 
only interesting in its bearing on the study of sporogonia, but it will 
come into comparison later with similar features seen in certain strobiloid 

^Lantzius Beninga, Bcitr. a, FemUn, d. Mooskapseh^ 1847, Tab. 58, Figs. 9', 9^'. 
Also Kicnitz-Gerloff, BoU 1878, p. 47, Taf. 3 , Fig, 52, 
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PteridophyteSj in which the apical growth is longer continued, and the 
shifting of the fertile zone consequently more obvious. 

The results of progressive sterilisation should not only be stucliocl in 
their longitudinal aspect, but also in the transverse, as leading towards 
decentralisation of the fertile residuum, and establishment of a ('entnil 
sterile tract. There is reason to believe that the original type, both of 
Liverworts and Mosses, had a solid core of s])orogenous cells. In the 
Liverworts a step toward decentralisation is seen in the partial elateio- 
phores of the Jungermanniaceae, but it attains a greater completeness in 
the Anthoceroteae, where, excepting in the sporo-])rodu<'tion 

is relegated even to the amphitheciuiii. In Sphagnum the same is the 
case, though there is no guide as to the evolutionary steps which led to 
it. In the Bryales also decentralisation has been effective, but has not 
attained the length of relegating spore-production to the amphitheciuni. 
The biological significance of decentralisation is plain, as the presence 
of a central conducting column provides a means of better nutrition 
for the increasing mass of spores than where these constitute a solid 
core. In respect of the degree of decentralisation it may be said that 
the Anthoceroteae and Sphagnaceae are the most advanced of the 
Bryophytes; but all Bryophytes stand far behind the Pteridophytes in 
this respect, for as we shall see, in all the Pteridophyles the sporc- 
production is referable in origin, not to deeply seated, but to superficial 
cells of the plant-body. 

The biological circumstances of dispersal of the ripe sj)ores, as well 
as those of nutrition, have doubtless affected the position of the 
archesporium in Archegoniate Plants. Where, as in the Bryophytes 
(excepting the Anthoceroteae), the spores are all produced simultaneously 
in one capsule, which collapses at their maturity, a superficial position of 
the archesporium is immaterial: indeed a relatively'' central position will be 
advantageous as simplifying the problem of nutrition. Dispersal of the 
ripe spores is then carried out by some drastic method of dt^cay or of 
dehiscence of the protective wall, and the whole sporogoniuni ('cases its 
functional activity with the liberation of the mature spores. 1'ho ('t'ntral 
tissues can be sacrificed with impunity where, as in the Bryophytes, the 
spore-production is simultaneous. But in Vascular Plants the spore- 
production is in one way or another successive, and the succession, 
acropetal as a rule, brings with it the great biological advanUige of 
spreading the physiological drain for nutrition over a longer period. In 
this case the central tissue cannot be sacrificed, but must be maintained 
as a nutritive core, in the interest of the later-formed spores of the 
acropetel succession. A more superficial position of the archesporium 
thus becomes necessary, while the projection of the separate sporangia 
beyond the surface which bears them will increase the facility for 
scattering the spores when mature. Thus the difference between the 
deep-seated position of the archesporium of the Bryophytes, and its 
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superficial position in the Pteridophytes is intelligible on 
grounds : it is closely related to the simultaneous devdopmftnl 0( \)\* 
spores in Bryophytes, as against the successive sporc‘-])roductioil In ibt 
Pteridophytes. Still in the former some degree of clecentrttH8atlo?l| 
have seen, brings advantages of nutrition, and its structural OXptensiMti 
is the sterile columella ; but decentralisation does not become a pdrtjmptf »t \ 
condition of success of the Bryophyte-type, as it appears to Imvo hern in 
the Pteridophytes. There is thus a biological reason for the neutri 
relation which all Bryophytes show to that condition which comparison 
indicates as primitive, where the fertile tissue is deeply seated, or i'vcn 
occupies a central position in the simpler types. Such considerations U‘n<l 
a biological probability to the theory of progressive sterilisation applied in 
the above pages to the sporogonia of the Bryophyta. 

Reviewing the Musci as a whole, the evidence of progressive sterilisation 
in them is less cogent than it is in the Hepaticae. They probably represent 
a more or less distinct phyletic sequence from the latter ; but still analogies 
may be drawn between the two; such analogies strengthen the weaker 
evidence in the Musci ; and, as there appear to be no facts which preclude 
such a view, while many give a reasonable measure of support, it may be 
held that progressive sterilisation has been effective here in essentially the 
same way as it is more clearly demonstrated in the Hepaticae. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON PTERlDOrHYTA. 

In Ihe compaarative sketch of the sporophyte in the Bryophyta which has 
been given in the preceding chapters, it has been seen that for these plants 
a theory of sterilisation of potentially fertile cells accords well with the 
developmental facts. Numerous cases have been seen of cells, siniilai in 
origin to the sporogenous cells, being diverted to other uses than that 
of propagation : these form somatic tissue : there is indeed good reason to 
think tliat most, if not even the whole, of the somatic tissue of the 
sporogonium originated in this way. This is no new conception : it is a very 
natural corollary on the fundamental conclusions of Hofmeister : it was 
first clearly stated in the writings of Leitgeb on Liverworts, and was 
extended by him also to the Mosses: it was adopted by Goebel in his 
work on the Muscineae in Schenk’s Handbuch, and it is now more 
definitely formulated in his Organography, Eng. edn., vol. ii., pp. 93-167. 
It may be held as the generally accepted hypothe.sis underlying any 
comparative study of the sporogonia of the Bryophytes at the present 
time. 

But the hypothesis of sterilisation has not been extended with the 
same readiness to other Archegoniate forms. In treating the I'terido- 
phytes, notwithstanding that they have an essentially similar life-cycle, 
there is rarely any reference in the current literature to the eflect which 
'progressive sterilisation may have had in their evolution. A certain 
excuse for this want of consistency may be found in the fact that in the 
Pteridophytes the proportion of somatic to propagative tissue is very large : 
any hypothesis of sterilisation must therefore recognise the process as 
having extended much further in them than in the Bryophytes. The form 
(rf the sporophyte also is much more complicated than in the Bryophytes : 
consequently the difficulties of application of a theory of sterilisation to 
the Pteridophytes are much greater, and the results less secure. This i-s 
certainly true, but it does not appear to be a sufficient reason for a plain 
departure from a theoretical position which has illuminated the comparative 
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study of the Bryophytes. Nor, on the other hand, does it justify the 
initial assumption that the origin of the sporophyte in \'a&cular Plants 
difTored essentially from that in the Bryophytes. Accordingly, the theory 
of progressive sterilisation will here be applied to the stud}' of the 
Ptcridophytes also, along lines paiallcl to those observed for the Bryo- 
phytes. It is not to be expected that the facts will amount to a complete 
demonstration : the present object will be to see .how far they accord with 
a theory which has its more obvious application in the simpler series of 
Archegoniate Plants. 

The most important evidence will naturally be obtained from the study 
of the spore-producing members themselves; and these will be described 
in detail in the several types of Pteridophytes. But facts of value bearing 
indirectly on the general hypothesis, are also to be derived from the form 
and structure of the vegetative parts, as well as from their origin and 
early development. In fact, the whole sporophyte is to be studied in 

relation to the question of its origin, just as much in the more complex 

as in the simpler Archegoniate forms. One guiding line must constantly 
be maintained, and it is this : that however late in the individual life the 
production of spores may appear, still spore-production was on our general 
hypothesis the first office of the sporophyte. By various means the vege- 
tative phase may have attained a large size, and great complexity of 

structure: but however preponderant it may appear, still we should be 

prepared to regard it theoretically as secondary, that is, as a phase 
intercalated between the events of nuclear fusion in the zygote and 
reduction in the spore-mother-cell. 

It will be well to observe some regular order in the discussion of 
the large area of fact involved. The several groups of the Pteridophytes 
will accordingly be taken in succession, starting from those mth relatively 
small appendages and strobiloid habit, and proceeding to those with 
appendages of larger size. The fossil representatives will be included in 
the discussion, together with the living forms. In each group a pre- 
liminary section will deal with the external characters of the mature 
organism, with special reference to the balance of the vegetative and 
reproductive regions. It will be followed by a detailed examination of 
the spore-producing niember.s, and lastly, certain facts of anatomy and 
of embryology will be considered in their bearings on the general ques- 
tion, The characters of the gametophyte will only be referred to 
incidentally, so far as they affect the biological circumstances of the 
young sporophyte. 

If then the Pteridophyta be arranged according to the coniplexity of 
the appendages, and especially of their spore-producing parts, the Lycopodiales 
will come first, since in them each isolated sporangium is attached in the 
-median plane to its subtending sporophyll. 

A second series is characterised by having one or more sporangia 
borne on a vascular pedicel: when the number is more than one they 

T 
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are disposed in radiate fashion around its distal end, which is usually 
enlarged. The whole structure, which is called a “ spoiangiopliore,” may 
be inserted directly on the axis, as in the Juptisefait'i>i or ui)on the appen- 
dages of the axis, as in the Splu^nophy Hales (including the PsiloUiceae). In 
the latter case the position is, as a rule, in tlu‘ median plane of the 
subtending leaf; but in cases where the spor.ingiophore is more* elaborate 
and shows indications of branching the position may be less obvious. 
Extreme elaboration of the sporangiophorc, sometimes including its branch- 
ing, is seen in the series of the OpMoglossales^ which appear as the most 
advanced examples of this pedicellate or SporangiopJwnc Type, 

In a third series, the PiUcahs^ the sporangia are usually grouped in 
“sori,” which have features in common with the bj)orangiophores, hut they 
differ from the sporangiophoric types in that the sori arc distributed over 
the margins or surfaces of the leaf itself, which is here of relatively large 
size and complex construction. 

The order of description will follow the sequence thus laid down, and 
it will become apparent that the elaboration of the leaves themselves 
follows roughly parallel with that of the sporangial arrangement : in fact the 
whole series may be regarded as progressing from simpler to more complex 
types of the whole shoot. The arrangement thus adopted is convenient 
for description. The question will be reserved for later discussion how far 
it indicates a true evolutionary progression. 


f.YCOPODIALES. 

L General Morphology, 

These plants are taken first because in them the spore-producing members 
are more simple and regular in their disposition on the shoot than in any 
other Vascular Plants. Throughout thivS phylum (as now limited by the 
exclusion of the Psilotaceae), each single sporangium is subtemlcd by a 
sporophyll (Frontispiece), the median planes of the sporophyll and of the 
sporangium coincide, and typically no more than one sporungiinn is 
associated with each sporophyll.^ 'rhesc appendages are borne laterally 
upon the axis, which is endowed with api('al growth. The arrangement 
of the appendages, either sterile or’ fertile, is sometimes in rc'gular 
whorls, but frequently it is according to some more or less interrupted 
spiral scheme (Fig, 141). The axis may undergo frequent branching, 
typically in a dichotomous manner, though intermediate steps are seen 
in certain species to the monopodial type: in some of the Lycopodialcs, 
however, branching is rare, or absent. It is thus evident that the whole 
shoot is of a simple strobiloid type. It bears roots at its base, and in the 

* Occasional exceptions have been noted, where two small sporangia, sicie by side, aic 
subtended a sangle sporophyll. These are rare, and appear to originate in some form 
of fission of the normal sporangium (Annals ef Bot,^ xvii., p. 278), 
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straggling or creeping forms these may arise adventitiously at points far 
up along the axis. It is by comparison as regards the differences which 
occur in this otherwise uniform family that some knowledge of the course 
of development of the Lycopod-type may be derived. 

The Fvycopodiales are divided, according to the presence or absence 
of a ligulc, into two divisions ; the Eligulatae, which include the Lycopo 
diaceae, that is the living genera Lycopodium and Phylloglossinn^ with which 
are also to be associated certain early fossils designated Lycopodites\ and 



f Ui. I4I* 

.ShooU of se\etal species ot Lyupodmm to ihow the foim and anancfement of the 
leaves A^L, titUsuns^ Hook. \n. vtandiouanum^ Raddi. Natural 

6 - i.. HjlcAum^ fwam. Xa. cohum inoidus^ Spring. : pditof a tet minal bianch of 

an old plant. \ i. /fa= £.. urnuum^ L, ><.». volubiu^ Foist, seen fiom above. 

(From Knijiei and Piantl.) 


the Ligulatac, which include the Selaginellaceae and Isoetaceae of living 
forms, together with the fossil Lepidodendraceae and Sigillariaceae. These 
will be severally considered as illustrating variants on the simple strobiloid 
type of the whole phylum. 


A. ECKlUkATAK. 

The genus Lycopodium^ which includes about a hundred living species, 
was arranged by Spring according to the degree of differentiation of the 
several species J He distinguished two main sections of the genus, the 
first including those with sporangia scattered over the length of the shoot : 
the second including those with the sporangia associated in definite cones. 
The former section was again sub-divided according as the leaves were 
all alike, or as a distinction appeared between sterile and fertile leaves: 
the latter section according as the shoot was developed radially or 
dorsiventrally. The details of Spring's scheme have since been modified, 
but the principle remains the same in the classifications of the present 
day: it is to arrange the genus along lines which clearly indicate a 
progressive differentiation and specialisation of sterile and fertile tracts. Such 
an anangement naturally harmonises with evolutionary theory. The species 

^Mtmegraphie des Lycopodiacits^ 1841. 
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which Spring placed first of all was Z. Sc/aj^o; and though this may not 

be actually the most elementary living species in the genus, still it is the 

best known of those which show a low degree of differentiation. 

The plant of Z. Se/a^o is shrubby, with dichotomously branched a\es, 
bearing numerous leaves of approximately ec^ual size and simple form 
(Frontispiece). There is usually a sterile region at the base of the plant : 

this is followed by the well-known alternating sterile and fertile zones, 

the length of whieh corresponds with a high degree of exactitude on the 
several branches. They are stated to be determined by successive seasons, 
the middle region of each yeaPs increment of growth being fertile. These 
zones are not definitely marked by any distinction of the leaves themselves, 
but by the presence or absence of sporangia : nor are they strictly delimited 
in this respect, for occasionally a single sporangium may be found in an 
otherwise sterile region. About the limits of these zones sporangia of 
smaller size may be found, which sometimes remain closed when all those 
near them have dehisced. These are those incomplete sporangia which 
have already been referred to in Chapter XIII., in connection with the 
argument for sterilisation as affecting the balance of the sterile and fertile 
regions. The condition thus seen in Z. Selago is shared in more or less 
complete degree by about 40 living species, which constitute the section 
Seiago: they are mostly ground-growing plants. An examination of them 
shows that while most of them have, like L, Selago^ a sterile basal region 
of considerable length, still in certain species (Z. compaciiim^ Hook., and 
Z. Trencilla Sodiro) sporangia have been found in the leaf-axils down to 
the base of the mature plant ; this has been noted also, but less completely, 
in Z, Mett, and Z. rigidum^ Gmel. Unfortunately these species 

are unknown in the embryonic state, so that it is impossible to tell how 
early in the individual life the formation of sporangia actually begins ; 
but practically the whole of the mature plant is a fertile strobilus. The 
incomplete differentiation of the sterile and fertile zones is seen in all the 
40 species: isolated sporangia are frequently found in an otherwise sterile 
zone, and occasionally sterile leaves occur in a fertile zone: these facts, 
together with the occurrence of incompletely developed sporangia at the 
limits of the zones, and the very uniform character of the leaves whether 
sterile or fertile, have their direct bearing on the theory of sterilisation 
enunciated in Chapter XIII. 

Some ten other species were grouped by Baker under the heading 
SuihSelagOj and are characterised by having the sterile leaves a little 
'different from the fertile, but passing into them gradually, while the 
sporangia are aggregated into indistinct terminal spikes. All the species 
thus grouped have a sterile basal region : above this follows a recurrence 
of sterile and fertile zones, as in %Selago (Z. Dalhousiaeanum) \ reversion 
from the fertile strobilus to a permanently sterile state is more common 
(Z carinatum^ gntdioides). A progressive diminution of size of the fertile 
leaves upwards is seen; it is sometimes gradual (Z. sguarrosum), but 
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sometimes mote sudden (Z Dalhouiiiaeaititm) Isolated sporangia in the 
sterile region aie moie laie than in ^St/a^o, but they do occur (Z tafinatum^ 
gmdioidi^^ St]ua }7 0sum) also partially abortne sporangia ha\e been seen 
at the base of the stiobilus (Z imuiatum) All these characteis togethei 



I IG 142. 

L%copodiUM Phhgwmia^ L A sfiguro showing h ibxt of the uhole plain One third* 
end of a branch N'ltural si/e C=sa sttnlc leaf, somewhat enl urged /->a=sporo 
phyll seen from below, enlatged sporoph>U been from dbo\e, cniaiged (liom 

rnglei ind Pr mtl ) 

show a very close similarity to what is seen in the Selago gioup, but with 
gradually increasing definition of the stiobilus from the lower vegetative 
region. 

In the Phhgmarta group, which includes about eighteen species of 
epiphytic character, the spikes are slender, and dichotomously forked, 
with sporophylls as a rule very different in sue from the fohage leaves 
(Fig. 142), Occasionally sporangia may be found in the vegetative region 
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subtended by leaves of the foliage type (Z. varii/*n) ; while, on the othei 
hand, leaves of the sporophyll type may develop no sporangia (Z. sulndattnn, 
Plikgmaria). There may occasionally be alternating stciile and fertile 
zones (Z. nununuIarifoUuni), Transitions from the fertile strobilus to the 
larger-leaved foliage shoot arc frequent (Z. nummulanjolmm^ sithulatum^ 
ophloglossoides^ pimfolium^ Phlegmaria). I'hus the difierentiation of the 
strobilus is one of external form rather than a rigid diflerenre of intimate 
character. The converse conditions of Z. varinm and Z. sulndatum show 
that the difference of size of sporophylls and foliage leaves is not due 
directly to correlation in the individual parts, but rather to the general 
condition of the shoot as a whole. 

The above groups, including fully one half of the living species of 
Lycopodium are now associated together under the sub-genus Uroshxchya ' ; 
the characters assigned are not only those of the distribution of the sterile 
and fertile zones, but extend also to other features. The branching of 
the axis is almost, or entirely, absent in the simplest of the upright forms : 
in the trailing or pendulous forms it is more frcc]uent. It is of the 
dichotomous type, and usually in planes successively at right angles. The 
roots arise primarily from the basal region of the axis ; in no case is 
there a creeping monopodial axis, with adventitious roots arising along 
its whole length. In about half of the species there is no formal dis- 
tinction of sporophylls from the foliage leaves : where such a distinction 
exists the sporophylls still have a green colour, and as a rule an entire 
margin. The spores have a pitted surface, without external processes. 
These general characters indicate a natural grouping of species which are 
certainly the simpler living representatives of the Lycopod type. 

The second sub-genus, designated RhopalosfacJiya^ includes the remain- 
ing species which are more differentiated than the first in many of their 
characters. The branching of the axis is only dichotomous in the younger 
parts, and becomes monopodial later, often with a well-marked main axis. 
All the species are ground-growing; a few arc climbers. The upright 
species are freely branched (Fig. 143) ; in the creeping species the 
recumbent axis gives off upright branches, and is attached to the soil by 
successive adventitious roots; the fertile strobili are for the most i>ari 
definitely marked off from the sterile region, and are often carried upon 
elongated stalks, which bear minute scale-leaves (Fig. 144), The differ- 
entiation of the sterile and fertile leaves is constant ; the sporophylls are 
pale, often chaffy scales, with toothed, ciliate margin (Fig. 143 d, e), 
while the spores bear reticulate flanges or prickles on their outer ^ wall. 
These characters collectively mark off RJiopalostachya as more differentiated 
than Urostachya. But it includes some species which approach the latter ; 
thus the three species associated as the ifviridatum group show only slight 
differentiation of the strobilus from the vegetative shoot, while abortive 
sporangia are found at the base in Z. inundatum* Z. Drummondii even 
»See Pritael, Engler u. Prantl, Not* Pflamsttfam*^ i. iv., p. 591. 
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Z.yc0podtum cemuttm. L , var Etchlert^ Gia* A general hibit (J natural vue) , 
end of a brwch (natural M/e), C, strobilus (Xa), sporophyll seen from above » E, 
ditto, from the side ( X ao) (After Pntzel, m angler and Prantl Nat P^atiz ) 
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approaches Z. Se/a^o in its alternation of successive sterile and fertile 
zones. On such grounds the inumiafum group has been associated with 
Phlegmana by Baker in the sub-genus though this association 

is not now upheld. In the icst, however, the 
definition is more exact, and is strictly main- 
tained ; for instance, in /.. ceniuiim in a very 
large number of specimens a transition from 
the strobilus back to the vegetative shoot was 
never observed. The same is the case in the 
species associated as the group of Z. clavatum^ 
which are terrestrial trailing species, with well- 
defined strobili. In this series the intercalation 
of a peduncle, with small distant scales, between 
the larger-leaved foliage shoot and the definite 
strobilus is indicated (Fig. 144). 1 'he question 
whether the peduncle is directly derived from the 
basal part of the strobilus, or from a specialised 
part of the already sterile foliage region, may be 
left open ; but as sporangia are not found on it, 
nor even any vestiges of arrested sporangia, the 
latter seems the more probable source of the 
peduncle: the biological importance of it in 
ground-growing forms is readily understood. 

Finally, the dorsiventral species, previously 
grouped as the sub-genus Diphasiimi^ arc now 
distributed according to their obvious affinities; 
the dorsiventral character of their vegetative 
shoot being held as a secondary adaptation: 
the strobilus, however, remains as clearly defined 
as in the more advanced representatives of the 
sub-genus Rhopaloslachya^ and does not share in 
the dorsiventral development, 

A comparison of the living species of Lyco- 
Fig, 144. podium thus appears to demonstrate a progression 

Lyc»MdiwH carvitmaHunty u from a less differentiated to a more differentiated 
state. In the simplest forms the whole of the 
unbranched or sparsely-branched shoot is practi- 
cally a fertile strobilus, which serves the double 
purpose of assimilation and of spore-production. 
By gradual steps the living species suggest how the two functions became 
separated: a purely v^etative region was established by abortion of the 
sporangia, and it was naturally located in the first-developed or lower part 
of the plant, since the function of nutrition must necessarily precede that 
of spore-production. The fertile upper region also became more specialised, 
and in the species where it is most clearly defined from the vegetative region 
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the sporophylls no longer serve as assimilating leaves, but appear as chaff} 


scales, performing a protective function, 
the comparative study of the mature 
sporophyte in the genus Lycopodimn 
any other evolutionary story than this. 

The only other living genus of 
eligulate Lycopods is the monotypic 
Pkylloglossum^ long recognised as the 
simplest of them all. The mature plant 
as seen above ground consists of a tuft 
of almost cylindrical assimilating leaves, 
from the midst of which rises the 
simple axis terminated by the short 
strobilus ; below ground are found two 
ovate storage tubers, one dating from 
the preceding year and in course of 
exhaustion, the other in course of 
development as a store for the succeed- 
ing year. There are also one or more 
roots (Fig. 145). The lower parts of 
this curious little plant cannot be 
properly understood till it is compared 
with the embryos of certain species of 
Lycopodiim, for it repeats in its annual 
growths their embryonic characters : the 
discussion of them will therefore be 


It would be difficult to read from 



Pio. 145. 

Drummondii, Kunre. A = 
aptx of a germinated tubet ; ^1, ^2* leaves ; s/ 
sthe young stiobilus. XZ5. ^sthe whole 
plant. X one-half. ^i«the old tuber; 
the young tuber; r*=root. C=sporophyll with 
sporangium seen from abose xia. (After 
Kngler and Prantl.) 


postponed (p. 351). 
Urostacfiya rather than 



Fig X46. 


The very short strobilus shows a similarity to the 
to the Rhopalostachya section of the genus : this is 
seen in the smooth margin of the rather fleshy 
sporophylls, as well as in the incomplete protection 
of the sporangia. It is interesting to note that tran- 
sitpns are occasionally found between the foliage 
latives (protophylls) and the sporophylls: Fig. 
4:46 a shows, a case where a single sporophyll of 
larger size than the normal, with a sporangium 
in its axil, stands isolated some way below the 
strobilus : thus it is intermediate both in position 
and in character between the two types. A small 
protophyll without any sporangium may also 
sometimes be found at the base of the pedicel 


PhyUoglassum Drttimmndiiy 
Kun7e, A —a plant Sihowing pro* 
tophylls and strobilus : onesporo- 
pbyll of the latter is at a distance 
below the rest, intercalary growth 
having taken place in the axis 
above it. X3. J^-a plant with 
the strobilus branched into two 
unequal parts, x 3. 


Dichotomous branching of the strobilus is some- 
times seen, but it is rare : an example is shown 
in Fig. 146 B. Such features are important for 
comparison with Lycopodium^ and indicate that 
there is a close relation between the two genera. 
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lycopodialks 


Of Ae fossils which have been refened to a nca, affinity wnh 
lycopodum under the name Lycopod,U., many have been shown to find 




Kidstm, w. Nai. u„i, ^ ^ 
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Phlegmat^ia^ showing a terminal strobilus, with sporangia, and the sporophylls 
smaller than those borne by the more lax region of the shoot below (Fig. 
147). The leaves are arranged in whorls — a condition not unknown among 
species of the Phlegmaria group. The sporangia do not appear to have been 
restricted to the terminal strobilus, but to have occurred also in relation 
to the larger foliage leaves : this is a condition which has been seen 
to occur in Z. varium^ as well as in the living species of the group 
sub-Selago^ from which the Phlegmaria group appear to be a specialised 
offset. So far from this distribution of the sporangia raising a difficulty, 
it seems to point to the existence in very early strata of a Lycopodinous 
type showing characters which exist in living species, and which com- 
parison indicates as primitive. These fossils are unfortunately rare, and 
in the particular case of Z. Siockii the essential facts are based upon a 
single specimen. 

B. Ligul^tae. 

The ligulate Lycopodiales resemble the Eligulatae in general habit, 
but they differ from them in the presence of a small process — the ligule — 
borne on the upper surface of the leaf, near its base: also whereas the 
living Eligulatae are all homosporous, all the living Ligulatae are hetero- 
sporous. Selaglnella is the preponderant genus of the living Ligulatae : 
its vegetative development is characterised by frequently repeated branch- 
ing of the axis, which bears numerous small leaves: but whereas in 
Lycopodium the dorsiventral development of the shoot is the exception, 
and the radial the rule, in Selaginella only a few species show the radial 
construction as a permanent character: the latter, as Goebel remarks,^ 
usually grow on dryer and brighter spots than the dorsiventral. As 
the result of experiments on species such as S* sanguinolenta, in which 
anisophylly is not constant, but appears under the influence of external 
factors, Goebel concludes that the dorsiventrality is a phenomenon of 
adaptation brought about by light: thus the radial type will naturally 
be the more primitive. In the great majority of the living species, 
however, the strobilus is isophyllous, even where the vegetative shoot 
is anisophyllous : thus indicating that it is the more conservative part 
of the plants. But in some ten per cent, of the living species the 
strobilus itself is also anisophyllous. The definition of the strobilus from 
the vegetative shoot in Selaginella is more marked than in Lycopodium \ 
a condition corresponding to that of the *Sf/c?^^group of Lycopodium is 
unknown, nor have isolated sporangia ever been observed in the vegeta- 
tive region : the differentiation of the sporophyte of the genus as a whole 
corresponds to that of the more specialised types of Lycopodium. But 
imperfect sporangia have been observed at the base of the strobilus of 
5 . spinulosuy and Martensii^ and would doubtless be found in many 
other species : this condition is open to the same interpretation as 

"^Organography, vol. i., p, 105, 
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in Lycopodivm, As is well known, the megasporangia and microsporangia 
are alike in their early stages of development, though differing later in 
the spores which they produce: this additional degree of differentiatit)n 
in the genus falls in with the higher differentiation noted in the vegetative 
organs, as compared with Lycopodium. 

Of the species with radial construction, the best known is spiuu/o.sa, 
specially investigated by Bruchmann : ^ this will be briefly described for 
purposes of comparison on the one hand with Lycopodium^ and on the 
other with the related fossils, while the dorsiventral Sehgiuellas may be 
regarded as specialised offsets from some such radial type as this. The 
seedling of S. spinvlosa is like other Selaginellas in having an upright 
elongated hypocotyl (Fig. 148), which is continued directly into the primary 
root: the hypocotyl bears two cotyledons, after which a variable number 

of pairs of epicotylar leaves are formed 
before the first branching, which is a 
true dichotomy. The limbs thus formed 
branch repeatedly, at first dichotomously, 
but later monopodially, all the branch- 
ings being in one plane, at right angles 
to that of the first dichotomy : thus tw^o 
fan-like branch-systems arc produced, of 
which certain stronger branches are 
fertile, the rest sterile (Fig. E49). The 
arrangement of the leaves of the primary 
axis is decussate, but on the later 
branches there are transitions to spiral, 
while in the thicker strobili the arrangement is on a complex spiral 
plan. The main axis terminating below in the hypocotyl remains 
permanent, and its base swells at the level of the suspensor to form a 
knot, from which alone the later roots originate; they are formed 
endogenously in swellings of tissue of the knot, and burst their way 
outwards through the superficial tissue. I'he whole plant of S. spimtlosa 
is thus dependent upon a central source of water-supply from the base 
of the main axis. In most species of SelagineHa^ however, the well- 
known rhizophores are formed, at the branchings of the axes of higher 
order, and thus their rooting may be efficiently carried out at a distance 
fix>m the^ primary axis : this is probably a derivative condition, just as 
the dorsiveatral development, of which it is the usual concomitant, is 
also derivative. Both in the form of the shoot, and in the central root- 
ing, the type of *S. spinulosa may be held to be more primitive than 
the common dorsiventral type of the genus ; in these respects it will be 
seen to correspond more nearly with the large fossils than do the more 
specialised species of the genus,^ 

^ UnterSm liber S» spinuhsa<, A* Br.^ Gk>tha, 1S97. 

»See Goebel, Orgamgraphy, vol. ii., p. 23a 



Fto. 148. 


Stlaginella spinuhsa. Cssyoung seedlmg 
with megaspore attached, showing elongated 
hypoco^ (/O and cotyledons K. ^=seedling 
more advanced showing dichotomy, /^ssbobe 
of h3T)ocotyl with swollen knot. /Fa: roots, 
ifahypocotyl, .fii'sasuspensor (after Bruch- 
mann). iVss natural sire, enlarged. 
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But the Fossil Ligulates were not all large. There is evidence that 
small organisms, corresponding in habit to the heterophyllous SelagmeUas, 
existed also in early geological times. The fossil from the Upper Coal 
Measures, described as Lyco/o/Z/fes Gufbieri^ Gopp, can hardly have been 
anything else. Lycopodites primaevitSy Schr., from the Westphalian ^liddle 
Coal Measures, though it shows no distinctly Selaginelloid shoot, has 
heterosporous sporangia, with megaspores more numerous than four in 
each sporangium, as shown me by Mr. Kidston, in specimens belonging to 
the Brussels Museum. A similar condition has been described by Zeiller^ 



Plant of Stla^indla uith nwt-system sp}in*’ini{ from swollen knot at base of 

the upright hypocotyl. Natuial si/e. 

in a plant from Blanzy, named by him Lycopodites Suissei, where the 
number of megaspores was found to be 16 to 24. In these cases the 
reduction in number of the spores as a consequence of heterospory 
appears to have proceeded less far than in the modem Selaginella. 
But, on the other hand, the carboniferous plant described by Bertrand 
as Miadesmia corresponds in structure, as well as in the heterophyllous 
arrangement of the leaves and in the presence of a ligule, to Seiaginelia^ 
while it appears to have progressed towards a seed-like fructification. 
The minute new species Miadesmia imfnbranacea^ Bertrand, has been 
directly compared with Selaginella spinulosa (=*.51 sela^mides^ Link) by 
Miss Benson, *•* in respect of characters other than the seed-like structure 
^ Comptes Rmdu^ Apiil, 17, 190a ^Prot, Roy. Sot., Series B, vol. Ixxix, p. 473 
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borne by the megaspoiophyll. So far as it goes, then, the evidence irom 
the fossils favours the conclusion that plants lesembling Stlaginella existed 
in the primaiy rocks, and that e\en the moic specialised heteiophyllous 
type of Stlaginella dates at least from the Caibomfeious penod, while 
it seems possible that a seed-like habit had alieady been established 

The dendroid Lycopodiales are among the eailiest known fossils, 
dating from the Lowei Devonian period to the Tiias. They include the 
families of the Lepidodendiaceae, Bothrodendiaceae, Sigillariaceae, and 



Ground plan of i T ret slump with Stigmana tmnk«5 One-sistiuh the niUural si/e 
( Vfter Potonie ) 


Pleuromoiaceae- Underlying the differences of detail according to which 
these families are distinguished, there is a general unity of morphological 
plan: the essential features of it are as follows. The main axis was 
upright, rising in some cases to a height of loo feet. It was bulky 
relatively to the numerous simple leaves which it bore : it branched 
upwards in a dichotomous manner, in most cases profusely: in some of 
the Sigillariaceae, however, and in PUnromoia branching may be entirely 
absent. The development of the branches of the dichotomy weie m 
various cases either equal or unequal, a fact which leads to differences of 
habit, as is seen to be the case in Lycopodium or Selagtnella. The axis 
was fixed in the soil by a shallow and broadly spreading system of 
Stigmarian trunks (Fig. 150). In Lopidodendron the main Stigmarian 
trunks usually numbered four, which bifurcated repeatedly, thus forming a 
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widely spreading system : fiom these the rootlets radiated in all directions, 
developing to a length of a foot or more, and showing dichotomous 
branching. The underground system was thus propoitional to that above 
ground. In the Sigillariaceae similar tiunks are found, but it seems 
doubtful whether they show the same constancy of initial type as in 
Lepidode?idron, In Pkuromoia the base of the upright stock swells into 
a tuberous body, which is very StigmariaA^^^ in the fact that it is 
covered by root-scais, while it extends into four blunt processes corre- 
sponding in position and character to Stigmarian trunks, though much 
shorter (Fig. 15 1). It would 
seem probable that in this 
relatively late Triassic fossil 
(which is unfortunately kno\vn 
only in the form of casts, 
not structurally), a simple 
representative of the Lepi do- 
dendroid basal region is cor- 
rectly recognised. In all of 
the dendroid forms the Stig- 
marian trunk appears to have 
been present, as a basis for 
the roots : but the latter were 
not restricted to that position: 

Potonie shows how the scars 
of their insertion may be 
sometimes found on the leaf- 
bearing axes also, associated 
with some degree of regularit} 
with the leaf-scars.^ 

The leaves of the fossil 
Lycopodiales were sometimes 
of considerable size, but un- 
branched and of simple form. 

They expanded at the base into the well-known cushions, which in nian> 
forms occupy the whole external surface of the axis: this corresponds to 
what is seen among the living Lycopods. On the upper surface of the 
leaf, neai its base, the ligule is seated : it appears to have been a constant 
feature in the dendroid Lycopodiales, and the occunence of it links them 
rather with Selagimlla than with Lycopodium, It was often seated in a 
deep pit — as it is in some living Selaginellas — and this pit persists as a 
marked feature in the neighbourhood of the leaf-scars, whenever the cast 
of a stem-surface is well preserved (Fig. 152). 

The vegetative region appears to have been, as a rule, purely 
vegetative: the sporangia are restricted to well-defined cones or strobili, 
Lekrbuch der PJlanzenpidaeonfohgie^ p. 212, Fig. 215, 



riG. 151 

Plemomota SUfnb»>gtt, Sviollen base pf stem with root- 
scari., and showings part of the aerial stem, with the epidermis 
and leaf bears on the nf^ht, and on the left the sub-cpideimal 
sculpture. (Aftei Bisthof,fiomEne[lerandPrantl.) Two-thirds 
natutal si/e. 
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similar in their general characters, as also in their clear definition, to 
those of the more diiferentiated types of Lycopodium or to Selagmella 
The general structure of the strobilus is, as m othei Lycopods, essentialH 
the same as that of the vegetative shoot, excepting in the presence of the 
sporangia. These are of very large si/e, and aie commonl> extended ladiall) 
outwards from the axis, being interposed between the axis and the 
ligule the latter then appears on the uppei suiface of the sporophyll, 
beyond the distal hmit of the sporangium (Fig 153) In Leptdodendron 
the cones thus constructed were borne on the ends of the ordinary 



IlG X53 

so A atanMnUsl section from the outside of a stem, passing through 
the leafoasea, aim idiowing their cha^ieiutie form, aUghtly enlarged 
leafhsae, to show details, collateral v4scuUr bundle, /aatho two punchnok 
atiands, ^ligule in its pit x xo WiU Coll , 19744 (After Scott ) 

bcatjobes; but m SigtUana they appear to have ansen laterally upon the 
mala aae^ from which mfrer matunty they were deciduous, and each was 
home i^pi<m aiti elongated pedicel covered with acicular bracts, while the 
owiel iteeilf showed a coostruction essentially similar to that of a small 

the type with a definite cone marked off from the stenle 
was omial Rir the fiissH l/ycopodiales, it was not universal. In the 
kXKWm jfismtr Jptofrumm from the Tnas, the whole mam axis 
Mma to hiwei bean a abrobdus 154), home upon a Sbgmanan base 
tigf * mmsh wore satisfectory example, from the 

y ertrW i to CSeal l{easures)> is th^ of JPtnakodendron 

of whidij flijte(?bve3fed by M Hector Delteure 
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at Mariemont in Belgium, are about to be described by Mr. Kidston : to 
him I am indebted for the information that this large Lycopod bore its 
sporangia associated with the leaves of certain portions of the stem, without 
any cone-formation, or alteration of the form or disposition of the leaves 
which bear them : the fertile and sterile portions are distinguished only 
by the presence or absence of sporangia. It is, in fact, a typical repre- 
sentative of the ^^Selago'' type, but of dendroid dimensions. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Solms Laubach mentions certain 
“ remains of great size, remarkable for the unusual thickness of the axis 
— classed by Lesquereux with Lepidophloios. Weiss also has described 
a similarly colossal cone as LomatopMoios macrolepidoius^ but, unfortunately, 



Fig 153. 

Ltfuiosirobus. Diagram showing axis and sporopbylla in radial section. <r-axis of 
strobilns; ^s^sporoph^Is and sporangia; jrsstele; f, ^minner cortex; wr, ^’-middle 
cortex ; o, cwoutor cort;ex ; /Jwp^icef; Zi*«iamma of ^>oroi*yU ; tfsaligule; /, leaf- 
trace : Jp, weiwaU of sporangium. (Enlarged after Maslen, from Scott, Studies in 
F<fss£i Botany,} 


there is no detailed account of it The enormous size of the axis in 

these specimens gives rise to the suspidon that the fructification was. not 

confined to special fertile shoots, but might occasionally, appear on the 
leaves even of the, main stem, which then increased in thickness, much 
we see in the present day in the female flower of and mutaHs 

mutandis in Zyccpodium &laga. We naturally ask, oh what sort of scars 

could such cones, be seated as lateral organs?”^ Kidston's description of 
; Finah&deddron shows that the condition did actually exist in 

dendtoid types, and thus resolves the difficulty, A similar condition is 
|,.;Sjh6wn ,by dliaps^ Kidst, from the Middle Coal 

the earlier Ly^ppdti^ S^Mi (compare Fig. ,14? 
associated leaver of' forage 


V'"' '■“i '''"l- ' f' V' ' ''' 

'■ ' 
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Fig. 154. 

PJeurtmoia Siembergi. Axis, uith 
the lower part of the tennisal strobilus. 
Two thirds natural siae. After Bischof. 
(From Engler and Prantl.) 


Scotland, has been compared by Penhallow 
with Lycopodium Selago as regaids the un- 
diflferentiated shoot.'^ Without attaching too 
much importance to the last example, it 
appears certain that Lycopods, c%^en of laige 
size, existed in very eaily times, in which 
there was no clear differentiation of vege- 
tative and fertile regions : in fact, the 
Selago^' condition dates back to the 
Primary Rocks. 

There can be no question of the Lyco- 
podinous affinity of the fossils thus described 
briefly in their general morphology : it 
remains then to indicate where the nearest 
correspondence is to be found between 
them and living forms. They are plainly 
related to the Ligulate Lycopodiales, and, 
being of a radial type of shoot, and usually, 
if not always heterosporous, the correspon- 
dence is nearer to the radial species of 
Selaginella : this suggests a comparison with 
*S. spmulosa, from which some interesting 
points will emerge. In the first place, the 
difference of size is to be discounted: how- 
ever diverse the gigantic Lepidodendron may 
seem from the minute S, spinulosa^ the com- 
parison really relates to the relative position 
and character of the parts composing the 
plant-body. The parts which form the shoot 
— axis, foliage-leaf and sporophyll, the ligule, 
and the sporangium — are identical in both 
as regards their relative positions, though 
differing greatly in their number and dimen- 
sions: in the dichotomous branching, and 
in the relation of the resulting shoots to the 
upright main axis they are alike : also in 
the dependence of the whole plant for its 
water-supply upon the base of the primary 
axis. In fact, Selagineila spinulosa is like a 
Lepidodendron in miniature, as regards the 
scheme of its construction. The comparison 
extends also to that curious knot which is 


found at the base of the main axis in S. spinulosa : here the origin of the 


roots is strictly localised: they appear endogenously on indeterminate 


^ Canaiian Retiird of Science, 1892, p. 8 . 
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outgrowths from the axis itself, which have been regarded as rudimentary 
rhizophores. It does not seem an undue strain of comparison to suggest 
that in this basal knot is still to be seen, on a minimal scale, a living 
representative of those larger growths known as the Stigmarian trunks 
These would thus be in their nature indeterminate outgrowths of the 
hypocotyl, as are these rudimentary rhizophores ; but like them, strictly 
localised in origin, instead of being dispersed over the branch-system, as 
are the rhizophores in most modern Selaginellas, It is thus possible to 
bring the general morphology of Lepidode 7 idro 7 t into relation to that of 
the modern Selaginel/a, a type which there is reason to believe itself 
dated from the Carboniferous period. 

On the other hand, there are obvious relations between the dendroid 
Lycopodiales and the living genus Isoefes : this type has been found 
fossil in the Tertiaries, and back as far as the Lower Chalk, while in the 
Trias the curious fossil Phiiroijioia is represented: but there is no suffi- 
cient evidence of the genus Isoefes having itself figured among the earliest 
fossils. 

The plant of Isoefes consists of a short upright axis covered by relatively 
large leaves (Fig. 155): the axis is usually unbranched, though bifurcation 
occasionally occurs, a fact that has its interest for comparison with the 
Lycopods.^ The leaves are essentially of one type, with broad base and 
acicular upper part, while seated in a pit on the upper surface, at some 
little distance from the base, is the ligule. The leaves may be either 
sterile or fertile, and in some species there is a difference in size, the 
sterile leaves being the smaller. The plant is heterosporous. Where the 
leaf is fertile the large cake-like sporangium lies in a depression of the 
leaf-surface, between the ligule and the leaf-base, that region being 
elongated to accommodate it: in the sterile leaves it is shorter. An 
examination of the sterile leaves of /. lacustns (and Wilson Smith made 
similar observations in /. echinospora) shows that sporangia in various 
degrees of abortion may be found upon them : in some of these spores 
are developed, but in smaller numbers than the normal : other sporangia 
may remain quite small, and produce no spores. Dissections show that, 
in the majority of leaves that are apparently sterile, a rudimentary sporan- 
gium is really present in a normal position. It is stated that a regular 
seasonal sequence is followed in the distribution of the megasporophylls, 
the microsporophylls, and the foliage leaves: that the megasporangia are 
borne on the first or outermost leaves of each annual increment, then 
follow leaves with microsporangia, while the sterile leaves form the transi- 
tion from one yearns increment to the next. It is thus seen that in the 
distribution of its sporangia Isoefes shows a condition similar to that of 
Lycopodium Selago^ but that the various degrees of their abortion are 
better represented. It follows from the facts that after the embryonic 
stages are past — ^in which no sporangia are produced — the whole plant is 

^Solms laubach, Bot ZeiL^ 1902, p. 179. 
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potentially a feitile strobilus, in which the vegetative and reproductive 
systems are not differentiated from one anothei. This, together with its 
prevalent absence of terminal branching, points out Isoeies as a near 
approach in its general construction to the strobiloid type theoretically 
primitive for the Lycopodiales : this it shares \vith the simplest Seia^o- 
forms of Lycopodium, But it is with the dendroid Lycopodiales that 
Isoetes shows common characters of the sporangia themselves: there is 
also some similarity to them in the structure of its abbre\’iated but bulky 
stock : on this also the very similar bifurcating roots are inserted, but in 
Isoetes their origin is localised in the depressed grooves which traverse 
the stock longitudinally, instead of their being borne on Stigmarian out- 
growths, as in the fossils. The Isoetes plant is then like a partially 
differentiated Lepidostrolms seated upon a Lepidodendroid base: in fact, 
like a stunted Lepidodeiidron^ with its preliminary vegetative phase very 
short. Its mature shoot still carries on both vegetative and propagative 
functions, and in this lack of differentiation a primitive character is to be 
recognised. 

The account thus given of the general morphology of the mature 
sporophyte in the Lycopodiales, living and fossil, shows the essential 
identity of their plan of construction throughout the phylum, and how in 
the two series, the ligulate and the eligulate, parallel conditions of differ- 
entiation are represented. In both the structure of the shoot is essentially 
strobiloid, with a constant numerical relation of the sporangium to the 
subtending sporophyll. In both series the branching of the axis is primarily 
by dichotomy, with a deviation in the more specialised types, and especially 
in the higher ramifications to the monopodial branching: but in certain 
simple types branching is rare, or even absent. The shoot is fixed in the 
soil by roots, formed chiefly, or even exclusively, at the base of the axis 
in the simpler types; but in the more specialised they may be formed at 
various other points on the shoot-system, or on outgrowths from it of an 
indeterminate character. In both series there is evidence of abortion of 
sporangia, leading to a segregation of definite tracts of the shoot-system 
devoted to nutrition and to propagation respectively: in the higher types 
the strobilus becomes a definite cone of limited growth, clearly marked 
off from the lower vegetative region: the production of spores is thus 
deferred in the individual life, and a more lengthy vegetative phase 
intercalated before that event. This progressive differentiation is best 
illustrated in the eligulate series, which is also the more primitive in 
respect of its homosporous condition. We are thus led by comparison 
of the Lycopodiales, living and fossil, to contemplate as a fundamental 
type of their shoot a simple unbranched strobilus with unlimited 
apical growth, bearing undifferentiated leaves, and having one sporangium 
associated with each leaf. This may not improbably have been the 
primitive type from which, by branching, by formation of a root-system, 
by differentiation of the sterile from the fertile region, and, finally, by 
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cessation of apical growth in the fertile branches, the whole series of 
foiins included in the Lycopodiales arose. It will remain to be seen 
how far the detailed study of the sporangia, and especially of the 
anatomy and embryogeny of the Lycopodiales, will support this hypo- 
thetical origin. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

SPORE-PRODUCING MEMBERS OF THE LYCOPODIALES. 

The normal sporangia in the Lycopodiales are always non-septate sacs, 
excepting that in the megasporangia of Isoetes there may be an isolation of 
the megaspore-mothei-cells (see p. 320). The form is that of a kidney, of 
which the curvature and proportions are liable to considerable variation. 
The position is, as we have 
seen, essentially constant, each 
sporangium being subtended by, 
or inserted in a median position 
relatively to its sporophyll; the 
curvature is in the tangential plane, 
showing in tangential section a 
more or less pronounced fan-like 
outline. A series of examples 
of sporangia will be selected as 
illustrating the structure and 
mode of development, and the 
degree of variation in form and 
proportion which exists within 
the phylum. fk,. 15b. 

The genus JLyCOpodilWl will Itwliul sections thiough young <!.poiangi.i of 
, 1 j- j i_ S 4 lago, In the youngest the w hole sporophyll is sho\inC/)» 

be taken first, and the spor- and the axis (sO, *ind it is seen that the sporangium aiises 

. . , upon the surface of the sporophyll. I'he oldei stages show 

angia compared in a number the segmentation of the sporangium. X200. 

of species. It will become 

apparent from this comparison that the differences which they show are 
not at haphazard, but that they follow with some degree of accuracy those 
lines of external differentiation, upon which the systematic arrangement of 
the genus has been based. In order to make this clear the description will 
follow the accepted systematic order, beginning with the least differentiated 
types. In Z. Sela^ ^ the sporangium originates at the base of the sporophyll, 

"^Studus, i., p. 511. 
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but clearly upon its uppei surface as a transversely extended cushion 
(Fig 157 a) In median ladial section it appeals as n. convex giowth in 
which a central ro\^ of three cells, the result ol peiicliiul division of one 
parent cell, is dominant (Fig 156) of these the middle cell is of aichc 
sponal chaiacter A tangential section of a spoiangium of similai age 
(Fig 157 b) shows that there are a numbei of these archespoiial cells 
in the example shown there are seven but tht number is not constant, 
as is shovvm by comparison of various tangential sections, and supported 
by sections cut tiansversely (Fig iS7 c) The young sporangium consists 
thus of a single tangential row of archesponal cells, covered in completel} 



Ljupidtum spoian*,ium seen m supeifa iil mcw t steii 

/ttsporophill section of smulu sp «ic;iui tie c lls inmleKtl i 

u m eorrekponU to those wmil irlj nnrkeU in l'l^ isl Csn spoj \ uu m of hi i u i 
section ns 'iloiv. n hit i a in Bn, h The 'll hespsri 1 ell re si i lei 
t Ider sponneium in radul seeti n shjMii^ the spore mothei tells stpiintel 
befoit telnd divisitn I S C \'*ol />stoo 


by a single layer of cells forming the spoiangial wall, and supported 
below by cells which grow more actively in the middle region ot the 
sporangium, thus leading to the curved form which it assumes later It 
is clear also that all the essential parts of the sporangium originate from 
several superfiaal cells of the sporophyll, and that it is impossible to rcfei 
them m ongin to any single parent cell. 

At first the paits thus laid down often grow uniformly, so that their 
mode of ongin may still be traced in a more advanced state but later the 
more numerous division^ are less regular Superficially they result m the 
formation of a spotangial wall, composed of three layers, or of more 
towards the base of the sporangium (Fig 157 d) of these the innermost is 
the transitory tapetum the tapetal investment of the sporogenous tissue is 
completed by development of the adjacent cells of the sub-archesponal 
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y= sections ladwl, tanofential, 
and tians\erse of mature sporangia 
of I ^t,opodatm Sela^, A, r — 
similar sections of matin e sporangia 
of Lycopodtttn* ■f>hh^mana^ X is 


tissue also as tapetum. The dehiscence is along a transverse line, and the 
preparation for this is already indicated at the distal end in Fig. 157 d, d. 
Meanwhile, the sporogenous group within, in 
the formation of which the whole products of 
the archesporium are involved, has been subject 
to repeated cell-division: its cells finally separate, 
round themselves off, and all of them, as a rule, 
undergo the tetrad-division. In the mature 
sporangium the form is less strongly cuived 
in Z. Selago than in many other species, while 
the stalk is a relatively narrow one. The 
general proportions, as well as the imperfect 
protection of the sporangium afforded by the 
rather narrow sporophylls, are shown in Fig. 

158 d, e, / 

The type of sporangium thus described for 
Z. Se/a^o^ with its single row of archesporial 
cells, relatively narrow stalk, and imperfect 
protection while young, appears to be character- 
istic, with relatively slight modifications, of the 
sub-genus Urostachya : other species of the sub-genus which have been 
ejiamined, viz, Z. dichotoinum^ Jacq., carimttm, Desv, numviitlanfolium^ 

Blume, and Fhlcgmaria^ L., are all alike in 
showing an archesporium consisting of a single 
tangential row of cells, though the number of 
these in the row may vary ; the simplest case 
observed was that of Z. Fhlegmaria^ where the 
single series consisted of certamly not more than 
five cells, and perhaps of less. The further 
development in these species was also the same 
as in Z. Se/ago, though the proportions were 
different. In Z. dicliotomxm^ however, there is 
the peculiarity that the sporangial wall is found 
to be more massive, consisting of 4-7 layers. 
Putting such differences aside there seems 
reason to regard the single tangential series of 
archesporial cells as a common feature of the 
sub-genus Urostachya ; further, the sporangia 
are inefficiently protected by the sporophylls 
(Fig. 158 g, h, i). 

In Pritzers arrangement of the genus the 
section Inundaia is separated from Fhlegmaria^ 
and placed in the second sub-genus Rhopalo- 
stadia. We shall see that the sporangial character upholds this change. The 
sporangia are from the first more bulky than in Urostachya (Fig. 160 /, m\ 




llG. 159. 


Rdi 


innndatum, L. 

il‘ sections of spoiongia. In 

the upper, jouiver figure penchnal 
divisions aie shown in t>vo cells, .ind 
the archesporial cells are shaded. 
In the lowei, oldei figure the pro- 
duct of division of these cells is 
shown. X 300 . 
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and tbis has been found in Z. mundatum to go along with a more bulky 
origin. The sporangium as seen in radial section arises as a broad swell- 
ing, while two cells have been seen to divide periclinally, indicating at 
least two tangential rows of archesporial cells in place of the single row 
in Z. Selago. This origin of the sporogenous tissue may still be traced in 
the older stages (Fig. 159). It may be that this condition is not 
actually constant in all cases, but it has certainly been observed to exist 
in Z. inundaiuvu 

Of the rest of the sub-genus J^hopalostachya^ Z. davatum and Z. alpimtm 
have been examined, and they both show a still more massive type of 

sporangium. This is seen 
in the mature state (P'ig. 
160 r, s: /, if, Vi 7 V)i 
where the stalk appears 
to be short and thick: 
moreover, it is seen that 
the strobilus is constructed 
in these species so as to 
afford more complete pro- 
tection to the sporangium 
while young, than is the 
case in the simpler type 
of Z. Selago, This is 
effected by special de- 
velopment of the lower 
parts of the sporophylls 
(Fig. 22 D, e): in some 
cases, as in Z. cernuioHi the sporophyll takes a peltate form. Radial sections 
of the young sporangium show, both in Z. davatum and in Z. alpinumi 
that from the first the form is broader still than in the types previously 
described. At least three cells in each radial section are involved in the 
origin of the archesporium, sometimes even more than three (Fig. r6i a, h). 
Occasionally periclinal divisions appear in the superficial cells, by which 
subsequent additions may be made to the archesporial tissue (Fig, 161 n, 
cells marked x). The tangential sections also show an advance on the 
Se/ago type: for twelve is not an uncommon number of the archesporial 
cells in one tangential row as against seven in Z. SelagOj or five in 
Z. JPhkgmaria. Countings of the sporogenous cells laid bare in sections 
of sporangia at an age approaching the tetrad-condition show that their 
number is far in advance of those of the Selago type : this is the condition 
to be anticipated from the bulky character of the sporangia (Fig, 161 c, d) : 
moreover, their thicker and shorter stalks would be well fitted to transfer 
the necessary nourishment for the lajger spore-output. It may be noted 
that in these large sporangia occasional irregular processes project 
upwards from the base of the sporangium into its cavity, which would 



Fig, 160. 

Drawings to illustrate the form and manner of protection of the 
sporangia in the sub-genus Rhoj^lostatkya^ of Lycopodium, k, /, w, 
sections of L. inundatum ; of L. alpinum ; /, w, w, of L. 

clacainm. k 19. 
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assist m conveyance of nourishment to the large mass of developing 
spoies Thus in the mam features of form and dehiscence the sporangia 
of RhopalostaJiya conform to the type of L St logo, but aie larger and 
more pioductive, v^hile the sporophylls have a more elaboiate form for 
purposes of protection This goes along with the differentiation of the 
vegetative from the propagative legions, the steps of which have been 
traced above in the genus Lycopodium The conclusion seems justly to 
follow that with this differentiation, which has apparently involved a 
diminution in the actual number of sporangia by abortion, there has come 


1 B 



lyttff dium al^tnum L ^<~Kudial se tion throujsh a spor phyll and 3,ounc; 
sp r'ln^ium ^^thc. sunt, older m both the spot uus tissue is shaded /7=radi'il 
stUi n of in older sp rantiuni t^sstem C=st'in^ei tnl seoti jn if *i sp roi Ejiuna of iLi 
la xtum of simil ir me ti i? in bulb these figiiies the sporo^enouh ti sue is rtferaLle 
in uiii, n to three riws of ecUs A F L>, co x>Xioo 


into eustence a more massive type of sporangium, together with a more 
extensive spore-output from each of them, and a more specialised piotec 
tion of them while young 

It has been seen that the strobilus of Ph} lloglossum resembles that of 
the sub-genus Ufostathya^ rather than that of Rhopaiosiachya An e\ami 
nation of the developing sporangium supports this comparison, for only a 
single row of about six archesponal cells is found, but, on the other 
hand, the outline of the sporangium, and the relative thickness of the 
stalk, show some similanty to L tnundatum 

The sporangium of Selaginella corresponds in general type to that of 
Lycopodium It is usually desenbed as arising from the surface of the 
axis m some species it does so {S, Martenm) (Fig 162), but in others 
It is seated more nearly upon the surface of the leaf, in fact its position 
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may vary in different species though the numerical relation of one to each 
subtending leaf is strictly maintained. There is considerable divergence 
of opinion as to the details of its early development, which not 
improbably arises in part from want of exact uniformity in different 
species, partly from difficulty of observation, owing to the small size of 
the cells in young stages.^ It has been seen above that S, sj>inHlosa is 

among the least differentiated species, as 

regards external form, and on that account 

N. deserves special attention. The de- 

\ ^ scription here given will be based on that 

\ ' species. According to Goebel the whole 

\ ' - ‘ y sporogenous tissue, as seen in the radial 

\ section in 5 . spinulosa^ is referable in 

y origin to a single archesporial cell, which 

- is, however, one only of several forming 

a tangential series. I do not deny that 
may sometimes be the case; but in 
' H*, my sections two primary archesporial 

^ cells were usually present (Fig. 163 a, b), 

Fif.. 162. somewhat as in Lycopodimn inundatiwu 

Se1af^iri£UaMariamii%^'n&^ Sporangia Tangential SeCtionS shoW that these 

represent two rows of archesporial cells, 
with about four cells in e?ch (Fig. 163 d). 
Thus the correspondence in sporangial 
type with that of Lycopodium is very striking, as regards early development : 
the chief difference is in the origin of the tapetum, for this in Selaginella 
is cut off by tangential divisions from the sporogenous tissue (Fig. 163 c, e), 
of which it is thus a sterilised part. There is reason, however, to think 
that the first periclinal divisions in the young sporangium do not always 


^Observations have been made on various species of the genus: (loebel {Bot* Zeit., 
iSSi, p. 697) investigated S, hpinulosa^ keh^e/ita, and Wallichii^ and his results uie 
restated in his Organo^yaphy^ vol. ii., p. 600 ; allowance is, however, made by him for some 
degree of variation in details. My own observations on .S’, spimdosa^ and Alartcmii are 
described in my Studies^ i., p, 522. Campl>ell, in his Mosses and 2nd edition, 

p. 530, describes the development for S. Krausdana, but hi.s figures are by no means 
convincing that his reference of the whole sporogenous tissue to a single parent cell in 
the radial section is correct. Miss Lyon {Bot. xxxii., p. 124) has made a 

careful study of the development in S, apus^ and rupesiris, and tiaces the sporangium 
frequently if not always to a single superficial cell, which she designates the aichesporium; 
but as the results from radial sections were not accurately checked by comparison of 
tangential or transverse sections, the point of ultimate origin of the whole sporangium 
from a single superficial parent cell cannot be regarded as demonstrated for this species. 
Before the details for the genus as a whole can be properly understood, the development 
will have to be studied in tangential as well as in radial sections, in a number of different 
species selected from different sections of the genus ; meanwhile the substantial agreement 
of the sMsjMogial type between the less differentiated S* spmuiosa and the genus 
tytopodii^ is tlie main pwat of interest for the present discussion. 
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define the future sporogenous tissue from the sporangial wall, but that by 
fuither penclinal divisions of the superficial cells additions may be made 
to it. If this be so, then 
the distinction between ^ 

the two sources of origin 
of the tapetum does not 
appear so marked as at 
first sight it might appear 
to be. 

In the microsporangia 
all the cells of the sporo- 
genous group may under- 
go the tetrad-division, 
and foim microspores ; 
but Miss Lyon found 
that in S, apus not more 
than five-sixths of them 
were fertile, the rest dis- 
appear. In the mega- 
sporangia, as a rule, a 
single cell is early differ- 
entiated by its denser 
protoplasm from the rest : 
this alone undergoes the 
tetrad-division, and forms megaspores (Fig. 164). But in S, n/pesfns a 
smaller number of megaspores, or even only one, may come to maturity : 

in S, apus^ however, two mother-cells 
may become matured, and eight mega- 
spores be thus formed in one sporangium. 
These fluctuations have their interesting 
bearing upon the origin of the hetero- 
sporous differentiation, showing that there 
IS some margin of variation in the num- 
ber of spore-mother-cells which are fertile 
even in forms now living. 

The facts relating to the spoiangium 
in Selaginella^ though imperfectly known 
for the genus at large, show that in 
position and in general plan the spor- 
angium IS of the usual Lycopod type; 
but that its dimensions are smaller than 
is usually the case in Lycopodium*, the 
difference in origin of the tapetum is probably related to the smaller size 
of the whole sporangium. The heterosporous condition appears to have 
brought with it only minor modifications of the original sporangial type. 


'^UAgmelta s/tnulosa, ^^radml sections throu;fh joung 

spoiangia of succebsive ages. C»a transserse section of one more 
adsanced 27= a tangential section radial section of an older 

sporangium showing all its essential parts, together with the li^ule and 
part of the '^roph>U A, C, Z>X3So iCxsoo. 



hiG 164. 

Stla^melia \piHulosny A Br. Section of 
mcga^poiangium showing the single fertile 
tetrad btill very small, and the rest of the 
sporogenous cells arrested. X xoo. 
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In hoetes the position of the large sporangium, between the ligule 
and the axis, corresponds to that in Selaginella^ though it is here more 
definitely inserted on the leaf base, and is sunk in a deep depression ot 
its upper surface (Fig 155 i, c, d), but these differences of detail do 
not obscure the essential unit) of the plan in the two genera Instead 
of being a bod) more 01 less flattened between the sporophyll and the 
axis, as in LycopodiuM and Sela^inella^ the spoiangium is here extended 
radiall) outwards from the axis into a bioad cake like body It ma) 
best be regarded as a result of such vaiiation of dimensions as has been 

B A 
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B i< j6s 

Isfltiis lacTtsif h i4=sridi*il stcti n thro«i;h 1 ase of spwjph^ll Mvith h^il* (0 
\eluin( ) ind spwiiftium in which the 'wthtsponum is shnded />-'i simiUt sccto 
f an older sp'imngium f in oldti micr^sp nn^mm *>h)wint, th p tcnti tl 

irchesponum difiercncnted int tnbetuliu ind sp'>ro;^cn)us tissue (/} while the 
tapetum (i) is clearlj defined /^ssan ol Itr stve with spore mithei eells sepaiated uid 
tapetum sh'ided eovenne;; the tiAbeculae A b C to i 


seen in minor degree within the genus Lyt^opodtum^ but heie carried to 
greater lengths The developmental details harmonise readily with this 
view The microsporangium is naturally a better basis for companson 
with the homosporous Lycopods than the megasporangium, and it will 
therefore be taken first The mature stmctuie of a microsporangium is 
shown m Fig 155 d, which indicates how the very large internal space 
IS traversed by the sterile trabeculae these extend, with many irregularities 
of branching and wing like expansions, which are not shown in the figure, 
from the sub archesponal tissue to the covermg wall The type of the 
megasporangium is the same, though the trabeculae are here fewei in 
number but more massive, so that the proportion of stenle tissue to the 
fertile is much larger in the megasporangium As the development shows, 
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the trabeculae have a common origin with the fertile sporogenous cells: 
there has in fact been a sterilisation of potentially fertile tissue, which 
proceeds to a greater length in the megaspoiangium than in the micro- 
sporangium. The early development of both t>^es of sporangia is alike 
up to a fairly advanced condition, as is the case also in Selagmella ; this 
fact has its bearing on the origin of their differentiated state. 

The sporangium of /. lacushis originates from superficial cells of the 
leaf-base of small number, lying below the ligule (Fig. 165 a.) The cell seen 
immediately below the ligule in the longitudinal section of the young 
leaf forms the velum: the rest show some evidence of common origin 
by earlier anticlinal segmentation: this may very well have been so, but 
the comparative interest begins with their periclinal divisions, and it is 
then that a basis appears for comparison with what has been seen in 
Lycopodium. The periclinal division appears first in the central part of 
the young sporangium, and thence it extends in either direction: in the 
longitudinal section some four or five cells are involved in L /acustr/s, 
though apparently the number may be smaller in 7 . echinospora?- Com- 
paring this with the condition as seen in Lycopodium^ it appears to be 
an advance on even the most complex type, such as L. alpinum ; and 
this is completely in accordance with the radially extended form of the 
mature sporangium of Isoetes. Moreover, the differences beween Wilson 
Smith's description for /. echinospora and my own for I. iacusfris suggest 
that differences of radial extension of the sporangium exist in different 
species of Isoetes similar to those which have been shown to occur within 
the genus Lycopodium. But there does not appear to be any such cor- 
relation of them with the morphological differentiation of the plant at 
large as that which was traced in Lycopodium^ and gave a special interest 
to the sporangial differences in that genus. 

The internal cells thus cut off by the first periclinal di\risions are 
destined to be sporogenous; but the first periclinal divisons thus initiated 
do not absolutely define the future sporogenous tissue: it has been 
repeatedly seen that additions to it may be made by subsequent periclinal 
division of the superficial cells, especially in the middle region of the 

^Wilson Smith found in I. echinospora that he was able to trace the origin of the 
sporangium back in longitudinal sections of the leaf to a single cell lying between the 
ligule and the leaf-base : this corresponded to a transverse row of three to five cells, which 
formed the rudiment of the spoiangium ; but the cell thus recognised in the longitudinal 
section also formed the velum, which on that account he accepts as a sterilised pait of 
the sporangium. Doubtless this is a logical outcome of a last analysis of cell-origins, 
provided it be assumed that all things are homologous which have a common origin from 
ultimate parent cells (see Chapter VIIL). But is there any othei line of evidence than 
that of cell-origin to show that the velum was ever a part of a sporangium, or anything 
but sterile? Without such evidence the mere fact of common origin from a very early 
segmentation seems a somewhat shadowy ground for the conclusion which Wilson Smith 
proposes. If this criterion of homology be accepted, then all parts of the plant are 
ultimately homologous, for they all oi%inate from the ovum. (See Wilson Smith, Sot. 
Gaa., 1900, p. 22$). 
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sporangium (Fig. 165 b). The potential sporogenous tissue thus produced, 
after successive sub-divisions, forms a very considerable sheet of tissue, 
several cells in thickness. Of this, however, only a portion develops into 
spores: in the case of a microsporangium certain tracts of cells of this 
tissue assume dense protoplasm, and the cells, ultimately separating from one 

another, undergo the tetrad-division, producing 



Fig. xt)6. 


Port of a section of a meG:a>por- 
angium of Isftites. The cell marked 
(wi) IS the only fertile bpore-muther- 
cell, the rebt are undergoing vegeta- 
tive divisions, including the cell (a) 
as shown by other sections of the 
series. Thus sterilisation affects the 
large majority of the cells of the 
sgorogenous group. )C34S. (After 


microspores (Fig. 165 c, d); but othei tracts of 
cells, neither showing any regular outline or 
airangement, nor referable in origin to pre 
determined cells of the genetic tissue, become 
less densely protoplasmic, and form the sterile 
trabeculae: a tapetal tissue invests the fertile 
tracts : it is derived partly from the innermost 
layer of the sporangial wall, as in Lycol>odiim^ 
partly from the superficial cells of the trabeculae. 
A similar differentiation of the potentially sporo- 
genous tissue is found also in the megasporangia,, 
the early stages of which are quite indistinguish- 
able from those of the microsporangia; but in 
the former a relatively smaller number of cells, 
usually lying isolated in the potential sporo- 
genous tissue, and distributed with no constant 
relation to their ultimate parent cells, enlarge 
and divide to form the megaspores (Fig. 166). 
As there is no opening mechanism in the 
submerged sporangia of Isoefes, no basis for 
comparison is yielded from that source. The 
study of the development in Isoetes thus leads 
clearly to the conclusion that there has been 
a differentiation, within the sporangia, of tissues 
at first of uniform character: that part of the 
potential sporogenous tissue remains fertile, but 
a large proportion in the microsporangium, and 
a still larger proportion in the megasporangium, 
is diverted to other uses, and remains sterile. 
As regards the origin of the potential sporo- 
genous tissue, and the form and position of the 


sporangium, there is clear correspondence to the Lycopod-type, and 
especially to those forms with the more bulky sporangia: in fact if we 
imagine a heterosporous Lycopod, with its sporangium widened out radially 
along the leaf-surfisice and its enlarged sporogenous tissue partly sterilised 
so as to form trabeculae, the result would be practically what is seen in 
Imtef. 


ANStudy of the sporangia of the fossil Lycopods is a necessary adjunct 
to the modem forms, though the usual absence of developmental 
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details in them restricts the comparison to the basis of mature stiucture 
On this footing it appears that the tjpe of sporangium characteiistic of 
the sub genus Ufostachya and showing special lesemblance to that of 
L\topodiiim Fhle^mafia^ dates back at least to the calciferous sandstone 
for It IS seen m L^iopoditt^ Stotkii (compare Fig 147) Sporangia apparentl} 
of the same type hive been recognised also in other early fossils referred 
to Lycopoditts^ but their small size and the state of preservation do not 



} i( 167 

in i$nis Somewhat Uiicpnmmant i idml section of pnrt of the c nc 
showing two sporophjlls in connerti n with tbt t.\is On the l>wti sp uphill the 
spoinncrium i& shown attached at its dibt il end to the scntnl outgrowth of the spor->ph>ll 
within the stop ingium some ( f the ch incterihlic winged sports ue shown ( ^ter Miss* 

Bemdgt) Trombeott PiogtcK^tt 7ei Botanueu. \ jl i 

allow of any exact companson Of other apparently non ligulate types one 
of the best known as regards the details of the strobilus, though its vegetative 
region is still unknown, is Spence? lies (Fig 167), which has been described 
by Scott and others from specimens showing microscopic structure Here 
the verticillate or spiral sporophylls consist of a narrow pedicel bearing an 
upturned lamina , at the base of the lamina is a massive ventral outgrowth, 
to which the distal end of the sporangium is attached by a narrow neck 
The presence of the vential sporangiferous lobe has suggested to Dr Scott 
a companson with the Sphenophyllales, though the absence of any vascular 
supply to the “ventral lobe” renders the analogy somewhat remote It 

X 
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is doubtful what is the evolutionary relation between the distal and the 
basal insertion of the sporangium upon the sporophyll ; whether the one 
or the other is the more primitive in the Lycopodiales must be left for the 
present open, but it is evident that such differences as these are of degree 
only, in a type which is constant as regards the numerical relation of the 
sporangia to the sporophylls, and in the coincidence of the median planes 
of both of those parts. There seems little reason to hold that these 
peculiarities of Spenceidtes are archaic relatively to those of the ordinary 
Lycopodinous type. Comparison does not make it necessary, nor even 
probable, while stratigraphically the ordinary Lycopod type is quite as 
early as Spenceriies^ 

The same relation of sporangium to sporophyll as is seen in the 
living Lycopods is maintained in the Lepidodendroid cones, which are 



Fig i68 

L^dosfioBui JBfowmi. A radial section travel sing the avi&, a spoioph^ll, and a 
sporangium. In the latter nuniuous spores are seen paitially filling it, vnilt sterile 
processes project upwards into the cavity. (From Suwerby’s drawing.) 


known in many cases to bear ligules, and to be heterosporous, thus 
corresponding more especially to the ligulate series of the Lycopodiales; 
but this may possibly not be the case for all of them. An examination 
of the details of the sporangium will naturally be best carried out in the 
best preserved specimens, though these may not be generally typical of 
all others. Lepidosirobus Brownii, Schpr., is probably the best preserved 
of Lepidodendroid cones, and it will therefore be taken first. The large 
silicified specimen in the British Museum was first described by Robert 
Brown, with drawings by Sowerby.^ The original specimen was about two 
inches in length, and of about the same diameter: it was evidently only 
the upper half of a strobilus, as the internal structure, which is preserved 
with singularly little distortion, shows to be the case. It has been cut 
into transverse, radial and tangential sections, and consequently a very 
adequate knowledge of the details can be obtained. The central axis 

TVgfff., vot *x. See also Afisc, BoU Works op JRodort Brown^ vol. i., p. 583. 
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shows a structure similar to that of Lepidodendron Harcourtii} and though 
there is no direct indication of the source of the cone, comparison of the 
structure with that of Lepidodendro?i stems, and with other Lepidodendroid 
cones, leaves no doubt of its being the strobilus of a Lepidodendron. The 
axis bears numerous sporophylls, of which thirteen are usually represented 
in each transverse section: the basal region of each extends horizontally 
from the axis, and supports the sporangium, which may extend for fully 
half an inch along its surface (Fig. 168). The distal end of the sporo- 
phyll turns upwards, without any peltate expansion. 



FiCf. 169 

Leptdo^ir<ibv% SftnuHi/ yjsvreill of sporangium, shoA^in};^ outei sclerotic cells (fci), 

\vUh scveial thin<walled la^r& viithin. Xzoo. i?=sthree sporangia in transverse section 
of the cone ; ^-s-median ridge X3. C»cone in tangential section. -Daspi'>rangiuni in 
tangential section of cone, slightly duigiammatic ; i/=:sporophyll, ^-suh archesponol 
ridge ; Vf i^avascular bundle ; issprocesbCii rising from the ridge. x6. A'esmall of 
the b.ise of a sporangium in radial section, showing the processes /, which rise fiom it 

A 20. 

Comparison of transverse and tangential sections of the cone (Fig. 
169 B, c) gives a clear idea of the form of the very large sporangium, 
which is a radially extended body, broader and deeper at the distal end 
than at the proximal ; it is attached throughout its length by a relatively 
narrow median, flange-like insertion to the upper surface of the sporophyll, 
and immediately above the course of its vascular bundle. Comparison of 
its outline with that of the sporan^um of Isoetes shows a very striking 
similarity ; but this is not limited to the form only : in Z. Brmnii above 

^Or to that of JU IVilliatfisoni, according to Solms Laubach, Fossil Botany^ Engl, 
ed., p. 226. 
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the flange of insertion an internal ridge of sterile tissue extends upwards 
into the sporangium, just as in Isoefes Fig. 169 B, d), while fiom it 
sterile processes project further upwards, extending far into the cavity, 
and traversing the mass of the spores (Fig. 169 e). In the mature 
sporangium they stop short of the upper sporangial wall, but in the young 
state — as seen in the arrested sporangia towards the apex of the cone — 
they may extend completely across the cavity : in position and in number 
they are irregular, as are the trabeculae of Isoefes^ to which they show a 
striking similarity. It seems probable that they are truly comparable to 
the trabeculae of Isoefes \ but, on the other hand, it is possible that they 
may correspond rather to those irregular upgrowths fiom the sub-arche- 
sporial tissue mentioned as occurring in some of the larger sporangia of 
Lycopodiu7n, The large cavities of the sporangia are filled with small 
spores, arranged in tetrads, and it is probable that the trabeculae were 
of importance in the nourishment of the large sporogenous mass, as 
also mechanically. The wall of the sporangium in Z. Browmi consists 
of an outer layer of indurated prismatic cells, supported by four or more 
layers of thin-walled cells (Fig. 169 a). It is impossible to miss the 
general similarity of this large sporangium to the microsporangium of 
Isoefes: the size, the position, the outline, and the presence of trabeculae 
all point to the close correspondence: a ligule has, it is true, not been 
noted in the fossil ; but as only a few sections have been available, and 
as the ligule in other Lepidodendrons is only small, it would be rash to 
lay any great stress upon this negative observation. The points of 
similarity of this remarkable fossil to the fertile plant of Isoefes are such 
as can hardly have been the result of parallel development: they strongly 
support the view expressed above, that the plant of Isoefes is like a 
stunted Lepidodendron, 

On the other hand, Brown's cone shows only microsporangia, while 
Isoefes^ like certain other Lepidostrobi^ is heterosporous. But the specimen 
itself was incomplete : only the upper part of the cone is represented, and 
it is now known that in other species the apical region bore microspor- 
angia, while the lower bore megasporangia, as in Z. VelfhUnianus (Fig. 
170) : it is quite possible that the lower portion, which is missing from 
Brown's cone, bore megasporangia; but on this point there is no positive 
evidence. 

In other Lepidostrobi the general form of the sporangium is the same 
as that above described : there is great radial extension, while in a number 
of cases a ligule has been found at the distal end, thus corresponding in 
position to that in Isoefes, The sporophylls are liable to peltate expansion 
at the apex ; they are then so disposed that the downward-turned lips of 
the upper sporophylls are enveloped by the upturned lips of the lower, 
thus giving very complete protection to the sporangia. This may be held 
to be a secondary adaptation of their form, comparable to that seen in 
some of the more specialised cones of Lycopodium belongir^ to the 
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sub genus Rhopaloi^iachya^ while m the simpler 19 forms the spoiophylls 
are as in L Brownii, or, better still, in Pinakodendfon The wall of the 
mature spoiangium is fiequently lepiesented by the single prismatic outer 
la>er alone, the innei thin walled layers seen m L B/ownn being absent 
this difference is compaiable to that seen m Lycopodium, where the mature 
wall usually consists of a single layer, but in L dichofomwn of se\eral 
layers Iheie is also some 


divergence in detail of the 
internal upgiowths from the 
basal ridge in most Lepi 
dost? obi these take the form 
of longitudinally disposed 
plates, of which one or more 
project upwards into the 
sporangial cavity Lastl}, 
there is the fact of hetero 
spory, which has now been 
established in a numbei of 
examples, though it must 
not be assumed for them all 
without actual demonstra 
tion buch differences as 
those mentioned are, how 
evei, of secondary impor 
tance, and in the general 
morphological character of 
the Lepidodendroid cones 
there is substantial unifor 
mity as regaids the relation of 
sporophyll and sporangium, 
as well as in their form 
The fiuctifications of 



Stgillana appear as cones 
sometimes sessile, but more 
commonly borne on long 
lateral blanches, which are 
covered below with acicular 
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sporophylls h w^microsporingn. w«=iaegnspoiangi'i con 
taming a few spinosc me^'ispores Xab:>ut 4 (Jfrom Sc. tts 
^tudtts tu Fossil hoiaiy ) 


bracts such strobili are thus more strongly differentiated from the 
vegetative a\es than is the case in Lepidode?id) 07 i The plan of construction 
of the cone itself appears to have been the same, and though its preservation 
IS commonly imperfect, it seems that the spoiangia of SigiUana resembled 
those of Leptdodendron in their form and mode of insertion, as also m the 
existence in them of a heterosporous condition They were sometimes of 
large dimensions frequently, however, of smallei size Among them a 
small cone, desenbed by Zeiller as SigiUa^iostrobtis Crepmt^ differs from 
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the rest in the distal insertion of the sporangium upon the sporophyll, 
corresponding in this respect to Spencentes, 

Taking a general view of the fructifications of the Lycopodiales, the 
most salient feature is the constancy of the numeiical relation of spoian- 
gium to sporophyll. In the whole phylum of the Lycopodiales each 
sporangium is subtended by its sporophyll, while the median planes of 
both those parts coincide. In most cases the sporangium is in close 
proximity to the axis, or it may even be inserted upon it: occasionally 
its position is further removed from the axis and inserted towards the 
distal end of the sporophyll : these differences are of secondary importance 
so long as the median position is regulaily preserved. It is to be noted 
that such extreme conservatism in number and in place of the sporangia 
is peculiar to this phylum of Vascular Plants, in which also the closest 
relation exists between the sporangia and the axis: in all other types 
the sporangia show not only a less close relation to the axis, but also 
less definiteness in number and in position : there is often, indeed, some 
rough proportion between the size of the appendages and the number of 
the sporangia which they bear. 

The type of the sporangium itself is constant, though liable to differences 
in proportion : it is always more or less fan-shaped in tangential section, 
but the angle of spread of the fan is liable to considerable variation. It 
is, however, in the extension radially outwards from the axis that the 
greatest differences of proportion are seen, and it has been shown above 
that in the living species of Lycopodium the differences may be correlated 
with the degrees of differentiation of the strobilus from the vegetative 
region; the narrow compressed form of sporangium with relatively thin 
stalk is found in the less differentiated, the sporangium more radially 
extended with short thick stalk in those with more clearly differentiated 
strobili. The extremes of radial extension are seen in the dendroid fossils, 
as well as in Jsoetes, It would seem probable, as suggested by the com- 
parative study of the living species of Lycopodiim^ that the larger sporangia 
are derivative types, and that the enlargement was consequent upon 
increased facilities of nutrition: such increased facilities are afforded by 
the large size of the assimilating leaves in Isoetes\ but in the more 
differentiated species of Lycopodium^ and in still higher degree in the 
dendroid fossils, by the extensive vegetative system which precedes the 
production of cones. The abortion of sporangia, and consequent reduc- 
tion of their number in proportion to the foliage leaves, would tend in 
the same direction. Such circumstances would encourage enlargement 
of the spore-output, which is most readily and directly secured by increase 
in size of the individual sporangium in so hide-bound a type as that of 
the Lycopodiales. The extreme enlargement led to mechanical and 
nutritive difficulties, which were met, perhaps independently, in isoefes 
and in some L^tdodendrons by the formation of trabeculae: these origi- 
nated in Isoeies by partial sterilisation of sporogenous tissue. But though 
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there is thus evidence of great fluctuation in size of the sporangia, and 
though the presence of the sterile trabeculae indicates that the limits of 
comenience as regards nourishment and mechanical support are approached, 
still there is no evidence that within the Lycopodinous phylum (as now 
limited by the exclusion of the Psilotaceae) any actual septation has 
occurred. The relation of one sporangium to each sporophyll, and no 
more, is maintained throughout with some rare exceptions, which as they 
never became characters of a race may be held as abnormalities. There 
is, moreover, no evidence of interpolation of sporangia, those which exist 
are all found to arise in strictly acropetal order. 

Finally, it would seem probable that the heterosporous condition, where 
it occurs, supervened after the individual sporangia had already acquired 
approximately the dimensions and characteristics seen in the different types 
in which it appears. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE LYCOPODIALEb. 

It has been already noted that the Lycopods are marked off from other 
Vascular Plants by the simple and regular arrangement of their sporai^ia 
in relation to the other parts of the shoot: also that the characters of 
the shoot themselves suggest in their simple form and arrangement a 
primitive state. The Lycopods are no less notable for their anatomical 
characters, and especially those of the Vascular System. They stand apart 
from almost all other Vascular Plants in the presence in their mature axes 
of a stele having peripheral protoxylem, and often showing the solid 
xylem-core characteristic of the protostele. The leaf-traces insert them- 
selves with the minimum of local disturbance upon the periphery of the 
columnar stele, which is further shown by its development to be cauline 
(compare Fig. 67, p. 125). Exceptions from this simple vascular construc- 
tion occur within the phylum : but a comparative examination of the various 
forms will show that the non-medullated monostele may be accepted as 
a central type of construction for them all, upon which certain modi- 
fications and variants have arisen: some of these are exemplified in the 
fossils, some in plants now living. The comparisons will be primarily 
based upon the structure of the mature shoot The same order will be 
maintained as in the description of the external morphology, and it will 
be found that the anatomical complexity follows, with some degree of 
exactness, that of the external form. 

Taking, therefore, first the less differentiated Selago section of the genus 
Lycopodium, as seen in Z. Selago, serrafim, or lucidulum, the cylindrical 
stele is there found to consist of a connected central mass of xylem of 
iir^ularly star-like form : the rays of the star vary in number in different 
species, as well as in different r^ons of the same plant, and are specially 
characterised by the form of the periphery of the rays: these expand 
outwards into a widespread, almost fen-like outline, as seen in the trans- 
verse section (Fig. 171c). Small tracheides forming the protoxylem lie at 
the extreme periphery, while the centrally-disposed metaxylem is composed 
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of laiger elements without any parenchyma interspersed between them. 
The spaces between the \yleni-ra>s aie occupied by the sie\e tubes, with 
the protophloem lying at the peiipher}, ^\hile conjunctive parenchyma 
forms a complete sheath intervening between the phloem and the \}lem. 
The whole is invested by a parenchymatous sheath resembling a pericycle, 
but deiived, according to Stiasbuiger,^ from the coitex* outside this is 
the endodeimis, recognisable while young as a single layei, but later 
obscured by extension of the corky development. A very similai structure 
to the above is seen also in the thinner branches of L immdatum^ a 
species, which as we have seen above, stands in its external morphology in 
near relation to the section Selago These species may be taken as repie- 
senting the structuie usually found in the simplei upright, ground-growing 
members of the genus. 



Fill X7r 

Diagiamnidtic trans>eis« secuons of the stele of \anous species of Ljco^odium , the 
phloem IS dotted, the \>leni drawn as trieheides ( =£;«. sttrnium Thbg , with 
stellate airangement i?~upri;;ht stem of L amiotinum^ L , with somewhat stellate 
arrangement k^L ctmuufn, L , with unifoim distribution of the small ^oups 
L volulnU^ Forst, with stion4;l> bihter il struetuie xSo (Fiom Engler and Piantl ) 


But a more elaborate construction of the stele is found to accompany 
the greater differentiation of external form. In creeping and climbing stems 
there is apt to be an increase in the number of the protoxylems, accom- 
panied by a development of alternating bands of xylem and phloem : the 
xylem becomes isolated into distinct masses as seen in the transverse section, 
and these are loughly disposed parallel to the surface of the substratum 
(Fig. 171 f). In other cases, and especially in the epiphytes, the X3’lem 
and phloem are more uniformly distributed, the foimer as patches em- 
bedded in the latter, as seen in tranverse section (Fig. 17 1 e). Both these 
conditions may be connected by intermediate steps with the simpler type 
^een in Z. Selago^ and as they occur in plants with more specialised form 
amihabit, it may be concluded with some degree of certainty that the type 
with asnonnected xylem-tract shows the more primitive state. 

It would seem hardly necessaiy to insist on this rather obvious outcome 
of comparison within the genus Lycopodium^ were it not that a certain 
misconception, which dates back to the Text-book of Sachs, still survives 

Leiiungsbcdifttn, p. 460. 
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as to the nature and oiigin of the more complicated steles of Lycopodium, 
Compaiison of these with polystelic stems of Selaginella long ago suggested 
that the former structure was derived phylogenetically fiom the latter, by 
the lateral fusion of several distinct steles ; and thus that the stele of 
Lycopodium is in reality a compound one.^ But the polystelic condition 
seen in some Selaginellas is not uniform for that genus, as we shall see 
below : moreover it seems improbable that the simpler, homosporous 
Lycopodium should show structural derivation from the heterosporous Sela- 
gifiella^ while it is only in the more complicated Selaginellas that the 
polystelic condition appears : again, the species of Lycopodium which show 
distinct xylem-plates are in odr view morphologically more advanced than 
those with the xylem more closely connected. Such considerations go 
far to negative any idea of the more complex steles of Lycopodium^ being 
compound in their origin. Comparison within the genus is usually a safer 
guide in such questions than more far-fetched references ; and in the 
present case it suggests a different explanation, which is as follows: that, 
in a primitively protostelic Lycopod-stock with cylindrical solid xylem, the 
phloem became progressively intrusive as the morphological differentiation 
of the plant increased: at first it appeared in the transverse section as 
occupying a few narrow involutions of the margin of the still connected 
xylem, this then showing the stellate outline, with fan-like peripheral arms, 
as seen in the Selago type. But in others the number of the involutions 
and their depth became greater, till the coherence of the xylem-tract as 
seen in the single transverse section became interrupted, and the appearance 
of more or less isolated plates with narrow peripheral edges was attained, 
as in L. clavaium. The origin of the xylem-islands as seen in Z. 
squarrosum or Z. cernuum was substantially the same, the difference being 
that they are not merely intrusive from the margin, but the xylem-tracts 
are actually for some distance occluded in the phloem. In point of fact 
these two types of more complicated derivative structure are not strongly 
differentiated from one another. Thus, from comparison within the genus, 
it may be figured how from the condition of a primitive protostele with 
phloem about its periphery the Lycopod-stele became in the more advanced 
cases a sort of xylem-sponge, with phloem and conjunctive parenchyma 
occupying the interstices. It will be seen later that the simple protostelic 
state without intrusive phloem is represented among the fossil Lycopods. 

The relation of the leaves to the central stele in Lycopodium is interest- 
ing, both in respect to the young and to the mature condition. If the 
apex of the shoot be investigated, the plerome-cylinder is seen to extend 
beyond the youngest leaves, to a point immediately below the apical group 
of cells; and thus the central region of the stele is cauline in its origin 
(Fig. 172)- leaves originate from the three or four outer layers of 

cells of the growing point, quite apart from the plerome, while procambium- 

^This is spedficaUy stated in Strasburger’s Leitwtgsbdkmn^ p. 458, and the view has 
been rettuned in his Text-book, in the German edition of 1906. 
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strands become differentiated in the inteivening tissue, which form a connec- 
tion with the central cylinder : upon this they are inserted laterally. It is 
thus clear that in the ontogeny of the shoot the leaf is an accessory which 
arises after the stele is already in existence. Its relative unimportance is 
not only apparent from this late origin, but also from the fact that the 
arrangement of the leaves upon the shoot does not dominate the number 
or position of the protoxylem-groups of the stele. It has long been known 
that the number of the xylem-rays is independent of the position of 
the leaves. In Z. claDatim Jones has found that though in shoots 
with simple leaf-arrangement it is usual for the protoxylems to correspond 
to the leaf-insertions, still, where the number of protoxylems is beyond 
six, there is no apparent relation between them and the leaf-insertions.^ 



Flo. 17a. 

Longitudinal section thiou^h the apical cone of the sttm of Lycopodium Scla^o. a t6o. 
(After Strasbuiger.) 


When the above facts are taken together, it is apparent that the leaf 
in Lycopodium is but an accessory appendage, and that the axis is the 
dominant feature of the shoot. This conclusion probably applies for 
Lycopods at large, and it has its important bearing on the relation of 
leaf to axis, discussed in Chapter XL 

Hitherto no definite knowledge of the anatomy of the smaller fossil 
eligulate Lycopods included under the name Lycopodites has come to hand : 
whenever such facts are available they will provide interesting material for 
comparison with the modem species of Lycopodium. The ligulate and hetero- 
sporous forms would be equally important for comparison with Selaginella. 
, The discussion of the external morphology of the latter genus has led 
to the recognition of the radial type as relatively primitive, while those 
species with dorsiventral shoots are held to be more specialised and 


^Linn. Trans. ^ 2nd series, vol. vii., p. 19. 
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denvative Of the former S spimilom, A Br , is the best known, and it 
will be seen that its vascular anatomy, which differs from that of all 
other Stlaginellas, shows points of interesting comparison on the one 
hand with L\copodium^ and on the other with the dendroid Club Mosses 
The hypocotyl, and the lower parts of the axis, with its bunches, are 
traversed by a cylindrical stele, which is peculiar in having a central 
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strand of protoxylem surrounded by metaxylem this is further invested 
by a nanow band of phloem surrounded penpherally by a sheath 
resembling a pencycle, and by the trabecular endodermis so charactensbc 
of Sek^nella (Fig 173) according to Strasburger both of the latter 
layers are denved from the cortex, as they are also m Lycopodium'^ 
In passing upwards in the strobilus the stele loses its peculiarity of 
havmg a centrjd protoxylem for the strand divides, and the branches 
diverge outwards to the penphery of the wood, where they appear m 

^ LtUungshaJinm^ p 458 
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numbei from three to eight, as slightly projecting groups of small spiral 
tiacheides. The condition thus attained is very similar to that seen in 
the simpler types of Lycopodium : or a better comparison may perhaps 



Fig. 174* 

Lcpidod&idron Hatcoutiiu j4=atransverbc section of stem; j/w stele; tf.f=outa 
cortwi.; both here and in the outer coxtex the leaf’traces are i>ho^^n about natural si/e. 
^sastele of same ; holloA^ in the middle ; rssxylem nng ; f r =proto\ylem-points. 

The leaf-traces join the stele between them ; / /^leaf-trace bundles, of which the outer, 
l,t\ show xylem and phloem ; i.cw inner cortex. X7. (From Scott's Studies in Fossil 
Botany,') 


be drawn with certain stems of JL^idodendron. The presence of central 
and peripheral protoxylem in different parts of the same shoot should be 
a warning against too great reliance upon such characters \ it may, perhaps, 
indicate that the central position was the more primitive, as is believed 
by some on general comparative grounds. At the same time it is of 
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interest for comparison with the Lepidodendroid fossils, in which a 
peripheral protoxylem is found in the shoot, while a central protoxylem, 
adjoining die medulla, is found in the Stigmarian trunks. 

Other species of Selaginella show further elaboiation along distinct 
lines. The simpler dorsiventral species, and even such radial species as 
S, rupestris and oreg^am^ show ribbon-like steles with marginal protoxylems, 
upon which the leaf-traces are inserted. In the more complex cases the 
axis becomes polystelic {S. inaequalifoHa and JVilldonovii)^ or in some cases 
solenostelic (rhizome of S. laevigafa\ thus resembling similar vascular 
complications seen in the stems of Ferns. These may be held to be 
relatively late, and special developments from the non-medullated, mono- 
stelic type: their origin shows parallelism of development rather than any 
nearer relation with the similar structure seen in the Ferns. 

The near correspondence of the ancient Lepidodendron-typc to that of 
the modem Lycopodiales appears not only in their external form, but also 
in their internal structure, though special modifications of type, different 
from those of the modem forms, appear in accordance with the larger 
dimensions so prevalent in the fossils. The similarity consists in the 
presence of a single cylindrical stele, with a centripetal wood, and peripheral 
protoxylem, in relation to which the leaf-traces are inserted with the 
minimum of local disturbance. 

The general structure of one of the more simple types may be gathered 
from Scott’s figure of Lepidodendron Harcourtii (Fig. 174), which shows 
(a) the relatively small proportion of the stele to the whole axis: (b) the 
peripheral protoxylem, mth its relation to the incoming leaf-traces, and the 
uninterrupted metaxylem, not separated into strands : while centrally a large 
pith is seen hollow in the middle. The steles of L^idodcndron varied in 
stracture towards the centre: in some cases such as the very ancient 
Lepidodendron rltodmnnense^ Renault, and Lepidodendron saalfcldense^ Solms, 
from the Culm, there was a solid stele, without secondary thickening,* 
or, as in Lepidodendron Petficurensis, Kidston {Pq)\ Soc. Edith Proc,^ 
1906-7, p. 207), the solid xylem-core was surrounded by secondary wood. 
But often, and especially in more recent forms, the xylem was modullated, 
and in this they differ from modern Lycopods. It is obvious in some 
cases that the pith originated by incomplete development of tissue originally 
tracheidal: this is clearly indicated in Fig. 175. This drawing also shows 
that outside the xylem came a narrow band, probably of phloem, which 
is usually ill preserved, while in some cases there is evidence of an 
endodermis, as in the present case. Thus, putting aside the larger size, 
and the medullation which is its frequent concomitant, there is substantial 
similarity in the structure of the stele to that of a simple Lycopodium, 
or of Selaginella spinulosa at its distal region. 

A more striking concomitant of the larger growth was, however, the 
secondary thickening represented in the majority of the known species of 
Lepidodendron, though absent from some of the earliest It was carried 
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out by two distinct zones of cambial actiMty, the one immediately sur- 
rounding the piimary \ylem, and resulting in a band of radially seriated 
secondary wood, contiguous usually with the protoxylem of the primary 
de\elopment. Externally an exiguous secondary phloem appears (Fig 176). 
Outside the thickening ring of the stele a second zone of catnbial activity 
arises in the cortex, below the persistent bases of the leaves this results 
in the formation of a broad band of secondary cortical tissue, or perideim. 
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Such secondary activity extended from the main trunk into the branches, 
and in some cases into those of quite moderate dimensions. Comparison 
of the various known types of Lepidode^idron suggest unmistakably that 
even the most elaborate are the result of expansion of a non-medullated 
monostelic construction, to serve dendroid purposes. A first step, following 
on the increasing size of the stele, would be the formation of a paren- 
chymatous pith: this probably originated directly, by the incomplete 
development of a primitively solid tracheidal core, as is suggested in the 
case of L, Brownii\ and in support of this it is found that tracheides 
and parenchymatous cells may be intermixed in the central region, a 
condition held to represent an imperfectly formed pith: it is seen in 
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Z. selaginoides. It would seem probable that the non-medullated condition, 
so persistently maintained in the smaller living Lycopods, was the primitive 
state also for the larger dendroid fossils. The othei factor of expansion, by 
cambial activity, appears to have originated independently of medullation, 
since it occurs both in medullated and in non-medullated axes. Physio- 
logically it counterbalanced medullation where both occur together, for it 
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Transverse section of an axis of Lgpidodineiron selaginotdes» ^ascentie of the 
vascular system ; it sstracheae ; /’'-vessels of the primary* cylinder ; ^wpumitise fibu s 
of the prijcnary wood; i?j=trncheides of the secondar> viood ; > «ray of the secondaiy 
isood ; >2'^i>ccoiidary parenchyma; acBcambial /one , L -libtr ; rt=:fuliai traces detached 
fiom the primary cylinder. (After Hoxclacque,) 


substituted an enlarging peripheral vascular supply for the reduction in 
efficiency in the limited central system. This was indeed a necessary 
condition for dendroid development. 

However large the proportion of pith to the primary wood became in 
Zepidodendran^ the continuity of the ring was as a rule unbroken, and the 
leaf-traces were simply inserted upon the primary xylem with the minimum 
of local disturbance. But in Sigillaria, in which the leaves sometimes 
attained a very laige size, the case is different : though they show in all 
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essentials the same construction of the stele as in Lepidodcndron^ they 
illustrate steps towards the breaking up of the primary wood of the 
medullated stele into separate bundles. The details deiived from various 
Sigillarian fossils have lately been put together in stratigraphical sequence 
by Kidston,^ and his conclusion has already been quoted above (Chapter 
XVIII., p. 230) : he has shown a strong support for the view that the 
condition with primary xylem forming a closed ring surrounding the large 
medulla was the most primitive for SigiUa?da : such a structure is found 
in the more ancient specimens from the Lower Coal Measures (X elongata, 
Brongn., and S, ekgans^ Brongn.) : those from the lower Permian, however, 
(S* mtnardi^ Brongn., and S, spinuiosa^ Rost, sp.) shoiv the primary xylem 
as a circle of separate bundles, though some of them may cohere laterally 
in the last-named species. This indicates an evolutionary progression from 
a concrete primary xylem to a condition where it is separated into strands. 
In such forms the pith, being of relatively very large size, the primary 
wood is reduced to a comparatively narrow investment round it, liable 
as we have seen to be broken up into distinct strands. The secondary 
tissues make their appearance, however, as in Lepidodendron ; there being 
in Sigillana a broad zone of secondary xylem, and a highly organised 
periderm. It is thus seen that the later Sigil/arias have departed further 
in their stiucture from the simple protostele than other dendroid Lycopods, 
for they show not only medullation, and a secondarj^ thickening, but 
breaking up of the primary xylem as well. 

It has been concluded above, on the basis of external comparison, 
that the plant of Isoefes is like a partially differentiated Lepidostrohus 
seated upon a Lepidodendroid base. The question will now be how far 
its anatomy will countenance such an opinion. There has been some 
confusion in the descriptions given by various investigators, owing doubtless 
to the difficulty in decyphering a complex mass of tissues affected by 
the reduction which follows on an aquatic habit. But this has been in 
great measure cleared by Scott and Hill in their ISIemoir on Is&efcs 
/ijstnx^ one of the few land-growing species.- Nevertheless the terrestrial 
habit of this plant does not greatly affect its structure as compared with 
other species, a circumstance which is held lo point to the conclusion 
that Isoefes is a genus which has long hovered about the limits of tenestrial 
and aquatic life. The statement here given is based upon the Memoir 
of Scott and Hill. 

The stele of the mature plant is not composed merely of the united 
leaf-traces, but is best interpreted as a cauline structure, comparable to 
that of the simpler monostelic Lycopods, but much shorter than is usual 
in them. The crowded leaf-traces axe inserted upon it, the stelar wood 
serving to join up the xylem of the leaf-traces, but it does not belong to 
one trace more than another, and in structure it differs from them. The 

^ Trans, JRoy, Soe,, Edin., vol. xvi,, Part iii,, No. 23. 

^Ann, of Bot,^ vol. xiv., 1900, p. 413. 

Y 
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differentiation of the piimaiy wood is neaily simultaneous ovei its iihole 
area, but with indications of centripetal succession The cambial activity 
starts early, being continuous from that of the pnmaiy meiistem -\s a 
rule the same cambium is active throughout, producing second ii> giound 
tissue, ^ood, and phloem on its inner side, and cortical paicnthyma 
only to\saids its exteiior, but other arrangements are found, while in 
some cases a second cambial activity may arise inside or without the 
first The adjoining diagram, quoted from Scott and Hill (Fig 177), 
shows the relation of the pnmarj and secondaiy tissues usual in I Msfrix, 
and It will be noted that the secondaiy phloem is internal to the secondaiy 
\ylem, the cambium lies outside the latter in diiect contiguity with the 

secondary cortex, which arises externally 
from It Ihe stele which is cylindrical 
above becomes in I lv\ \tnx triquetrous 
below, in / lacustris it is usually flattened 
bilaterally the change of form is a 
secondary consequence of the abutment 
of the numerous, successively formed 
root bases upon it, and does not affect 
the general comparisons ’^cott and Hill 
conclude that the anatomy of the stem 
with Its solid stele, from which the 
densely crowded small and simple leaf- 
traces pass off, is just what might be 
expected in a stunted Lycopod, while the 
anomalous character of the secondary 
thickening m Isottes agrees m some 
measure with that in ccitain fossil Lyco 
pods Scott ^ has remarked on the stem 
of Lepidodtndfoji fiih^i}w\Hm as having 
an anomalous cambium producing a 
good deal of secondary paienchyma, among which theie are scattered 
groups of wood, and he regards this species as exhibiting a primitive 
and ludimentary foim of secondaiy giowth It seems to ofier a distmct 
analogy with Jsoetes On the othei hand, the slight cambial incitase 
discovered m Sciaginelia spuiulosa by Biuchmann affoids some link as 
regards secondar> thickening, though a feeble one, with a living Lycopod 
The general result of this anatomical examination and compaiison of 
I^oties IS accordmgl} to strengthen its position among the Lycopodiales, 
and to show that its primary vascular anangement corresponds in 
essentials to the type as exemplified in living species of Lycopodium^ 
but much abbreviated, and with the xylem reduced in accordance 
with the aquatic or amphibious habit prevalent m the genus It also 
appears that the secondary development, though showing fluctuating 

Studies, p. 143, 



Fig 177 

Dn^-unmitu transverse section of the uppa 
C5 Iindncnl pirt of the stele of /? Hh Ktn i 

i -pninirj wood fh esre^fion in a^hich sce^n 
d urj phloem has developed t that in mhieh 
sec ^nd ir> xj lem h is developed t / *= cambium 
c^secondnrj cartex //aleaf inces Naa 
(After Seott -md Hill ) 
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anomalies, finds its nearest parallel in certain fossils belonging to the 
Lycopodiales. 

It may thus be concluded from comparative examination of all the 
leading types of the Lycopodiales that the vascular structure of the mature 
shoot is referable in origin in all cases to the non-medullated monostele. 
This is actually seen existent in the stems of Selaguiella spimilosa^ though 
in its lower portion the protoxylem is central ; but it is also shown more 
amply developed, and with the protoxylem in the accustomed position at 
the periphery in the upper region of that plant, as well as in certain 
stems of Lepidodendron, Comparative study of the Lycopodiales shows 
that all the variants of vascular structure known in them may be referred 
in origin to this simple type. In Lycopodium the modification has been 
by intrusion of the phloem more or less deeply into the xylem-core, till 
this may at last be divided into distinct plates, or riddled like a sponge. 
In Selaginella there is amplification in various ways, the most obvious 
being by the adoption of a solenostelic structure, or more commonly by 
segregation of the enlarging stele to form a varying number of meri- 
steles. Among the dendroid fossils, where the demands on the conducting 
system were large in consequence of the large size of the plants, the 
extended stele became first medullated, as seen in most stems of Lepido- 
dendron : and then in the later Sigillarias the residual ring of xylem 
became broken up into more or less distinct strands. In these types 
additional vascular tissue was supplied by the potentially unlimited 
developments from an external cambium. Finally, in Isoetes a complicated 
structure, partly primary, partly secondary, is found, which would be 
hardly intelligible except when studied in the light of the dendroid fossils; 
but even this, in common with the rest, is referable in origin to the 
non-medullated monostelic type, together with the results of secondary 
thickening. The bearing which this constant reference to a primitive 
monostele has upon a strobiloid theory is plain : as is also the fact that 
throughout the Lycopodiales the foliar traces are inserted peripherally, and 
with only slight local disturbance upon the periphery of the cauline 
xylem-core : for this indicates structurally that the leaf is in them all the 
minor, while the axis is the dominant feature of the shoot. 

Scott and Hill rightly point out that the view of the central cylinder 
as cauline applies only to the adult stem of Isoetes \ in embryonic stages 
the construction of the vascular system is from the union of definite 
leaf-traces: this is the case also in the embryonic stages of certain other 
Lycopods. The question of the relation of these facts to a theory of 
the strobilus will be taken up in connection with the embryology of the 
Lycopods, which forms the subject of the next chapter. 



• CHAPTER XXVL 

EMBRYOLOGY OF THE LYCOPODIALES. 

(A) ELIGULATE LYCOPODIALES. 

In Chapter XIV. the modem aspect of comparative embryology of the 
sporophyte has been discussed For reasons there stated it was concluded 
that only a minor place in comparisons is to be conceded to the details 
of the initial embryology of the sporophyte: the characteristic form of 
the mature plant, established after the earlier and in considerable degree 
adaptive phase of development is past, is held to give a more reliable 
basis for argument than does the embryonic state. Especially is this the 
case among the Pteridophyta, and it happens that the Lycopods supply 
examples of peculiar interest in relation to such questions ; they will serve 
at once as an illustration, and as a test of the principle thus briefly 
stated. For in the general conformation of their mature sporophyte there 
is a remarkable uniformity throughout the whole phylum: the differences 
are those of secondary detail : the main facts of plan and proportion of 
their shoot- and root-systems, of their branching, and of the relation of 
the sporangia to the other parts, leave no doubt of a natural affinity as 
based on the character of the mature sporophyte. But in the embryology 
there are points of marked divergence, which may be more or less clearly 
correlated with differences of character of the parent prothallus. 'Fhere is 
reason to think that within the genus Lycopodiian the prothallus and embryo 
have undergone a cognate divergent development from a central type, 
though the mature sporophyte has, still retained a substantial uniformity. 

The differences in character of the prothallus within the genus Lycopodhm 
are found to be those of habit and of mode of nutrition rather than of 
fundamental structure. According to their mode of life three main types 
may be distinguished, which, however, graduate into one another in such 
a way as to suggest their intimate connection by descent from some 
common source. The type shown by Z. cernuum, and shared also by 
Z. inundatum and saiakense, consists of a massive cylindrical thallus, of 
which the conical lower part is sunk in the soil, while the upper part is 
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exposed freely above giound, and is of a gieen coloui : in Z. cerfmmi 
.md biundatum it beais numeious irregular leaf-like lobes, though in 
Z. salakense the lobes are ludimentaiy or absent (Fig 178). The pro- 
thallus is evidently in the mam a self-nourishing bod}, though an endo- 
phytic fungus is almost constantly piesent, indicating a second but 
subsidiary line of saprophytic nutiition. ^^^.s the piothallus glows a 
merismatic zone is localised suirounding the uppei part of the cylindrical 
body, but below its apex : this contiibutes to increase both the upper and 



lower regions, while above it the green expanded lobes are formed. The 
sexual organs appear between the lattei, the youngest being nearest to the 
merismatic zone. 

A second type shows in the ascendant that method of nutrition which 
was subsidiary in the first; it is exemplified by the large subterranean 
prothalU of Z. complanaium^ ciavaiim, and annotimm . being shut off from 
light these prothalli are colourless, and the leaf-like lobes are absent. The 
massive prothallus is composed of a lowei region which takes a conical 
foim, the angle of the cone being greatei in Z. davatiwi and annotinum 
than in Z. complanatum\ it is in this region, as in Z. cernuum^ that the 
endophytic fungus is present. The merismatic zone is active as before at 
its upper limit, and above it is the part which bears the sexual organs, 
but without any vegetative lobes as in Z. cernuum (Fig. 179 b). It is clear 
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that the general plan of construction of the piothallus is the same as m 
the L lernmmAy^, but modified in accordance with the saprophytic 
method of nutrition 



1 1 179 


4 -old proth'Ulus of Lycopodium aunoitnum L tth youn^ plant proitcti 1 $; beyond 
the earth surfnee {0) mtural si/e jE?=smednn bc tion through a you) pr*)!!) llus if 
Lyeopidtutn elaxaium L a about no C=part of this from the middle ret,i u oi the 
upper surfate uxthanthendiamdiffuent St Res Xs^ i?-put if the mirtsin the 
median section \nth meiistem and archesomi X ss t^tht epiltrmib devoid of 
fungus with rhusoids, r»cortical layers with their cells filled by hyphal coils , /-the 
palisade layer al&o filled with hyphae j/«the stir ge tissue w*»the mciisttm 
awatniheiidia «nrAasarcheTOnia ewwm tmbryo /aits foot a -its root (After 
Bnidnnann from l!^agler and ftantl ) 


In the third type, exemplified by I pUt^mia and other epiphytic 
species^ the prothallns is more attenuated, and repeatedly branched Ihe 
(Wicate colourless branches extend widely through the dead bark on 
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which the prothalli grow, and they are attached by hairs which project 
in all directions. Here again a fungus plays an important part in the 
nutrition, which is exclusively saprophytic. The prothalli reproduce readily 
by gemmae, as also by progressive deca}", which separates the ultimate 
branches as distinct individuals. The sexual organs are borne upon the 
upper surface of enlarged branches of the thallus, and are always accom- 
panied by paraphyses. 

Such different types of prothallus, when studied separately, appear 
widely divergent : and at first the underlying unity of their construction 
was less appreciated than the differences which they show ; so little indeed 
that Bruchmann, to whose labours so many of the important facts are 
due, was disposed to make those differences the basis of a division of 
the genus Lycopodium into distinct groups, or even genera.^ But Lang, who 
had simultaneously with him been 
at work on the prothallus of Z. 
c/avatumi^ pointed out clearly the 
relation of the divergent types 
to one general plan, recognising 
especially how the prothallus of 
Z. Seiago^ one of the species 
described by Bruchmann, gives 
the clue to their connection. For 
its prothallus appears to be variable 
in its mode of development (Fig. 
i8o). It is usually a pale under- 
ground body; but at other times 
it grows above ground, and is coloured a full green. The spores appear to 
germinate either at the surface or below it. The form of the prothallus is 
determined largely by the soil in which it develops: thus, the elongated 
cylindrical form is usually found in firm ground, though less deeply 
buried than in the annotinumA.'^^^\ the thallus seems, in fact, to stretch 
upward as though to bring as near to the surface as possible the seedling 
unsuited for subterranean growth. The subterranean prothalli may be 
simple, or be branched so as to take a coral-like form. In more open 
soil, however, and especially near to the surface, the prothalli are more 
compressed and flattened. Each prothallus tapers off as in the other 
types at its lower end into a conical point, which indicates where it 
issued from the spore, while towards its upper end the sexual organs are 
formed. In the half-saprophytic prothalli, grown to the surface of the soil, 
the conical form similar to that of other types is clearly seen (Fig. i8i) : the 
saprophytic lower region, the meristem, and the crown bearing the sexual 
organs and paraphyses holding the usual positions. 

^ Ueber du ProtkcUlim mid die Kcimpjlanzen mchrerer mropaischm Lycopodien^ 
Gotha, 1898, p. 108. 

^Annah of Botany^ xni., p. 279. 



Flo. 180. 


PiothalU of Lycopodhtm Sela^e^ bearing wsetllm.js. 
O', o shows the level of the soil, and the seedlings in their 
development show var>ing proportions so that the first 
leaves shall he exposed above ground, (After Bruch - 
ntami.) 
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In consideiing tnese vaiious oiothalli it is then cleai that thc} aie 
Jl modihcations of the same conical form that the scveial paits, thout^h 
diffeiing in pioportion, ha\e the same positions idatue to one anothei 
and to the se\ual oigans which the} beai, while the difleicnccs lu closel} 
lelated to the diffeiences of ciicumstance and of nulntion Ihcie is 
reason to believe that the full chloiophyll nutiition was the piimitivc state 
for them all, and the sapiophstic nutrition, seen in the subtciianean oi 

the epiph}tic t\pes, a deiiva 



tive state On this basis the 
lunuum t}pe would be lecog 
nised as relativel} primitne, 
while L SclagOy being less 
specialised than the aumitmtrt 
or phh>^ mat la t> pes, w ould 
appioach it more neaily than 
they do but it does not 
follow necessaril} that a spec es 
which IS recognised as primi 
tive in lespect of one prominent 
feature, is to be held as piimi 
tive m all its features I his 
applies to / anmitm it is 
true that its prothallus is *^ieen 
and assimilating, and m this 
lespect piobabl} primitive, but 
its sporophvte is a fairl} 
advanced one with definite 
strobili, and with peltate chaffy 
spoiophylls stiongl} diffeien 
tiated fiom the assimilatmt^ 


Bic tSi 


leives Its a\is, too, shows 


Mediin lon]a;itudinal sectioi through » %ounK pi llus f 
f^co^diuti has I tell tt/t rc it hnirs # -cpi 

dermis rwthe in\u>tiiig tissue s irt 1 >\iih itsersc m ten Is 
and h^rSounn? an endoph) ti, r = the central ^ =! tht ie«< r i 
tive tissue w sarchegomum / *=> oun», tmbrj o «« « iiithe 
ndia beginnmf tg develop iAs»se\ual hurs >35 
Bruchmann ) 


an advanced condition of the 
stele Ihus in Us geneial 
eharacteis L a^nuum cannot 
be held as a consistent proto 


type of the genus But, on 
the other hand, L Selago has a piothallus little lemoved fiom the condition 


seen in Z cernuum, while in addition the sporophyte of that speaes has 
been seen to repiesent the least differentiated type in the whole genus 
On the general sum of its characters it would accordingly take a place as 
a relatively primitive form But its prothallus shows distinct plasticity in 
the directions along which speaalisation has extended to produce the 
more extreme types on the one hand, its subterranean specimens, with 
elongated cylindrical form, prefigure the moie specialised developments of 
I eompianafum and annotmum the compressed and flattened form 
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developed in more open soil suggests the origin of the phlegjnariaA.'^^^', 
while its green sub-aerial forms are remiMscent of the A 

plant which shows such plasticity is clearly not far removed from the self- 
nourishing condition of the prothallus, which was probably the primitive 
condition for them all. 

These remarks upon the curiously divergent development of the pro- 
thallus in the genus Lycopodium are a necessary preliminary to the study of 
the embryogeny in the genus; for it is impossible to understand the 
comparisons of the different forms of embryo without some knowledge of 
the prothalli which produce them. In all the species of Lycopodiinn in which 
the embryogeny is accurately known, an early stage of the embryo is 
found in which it consists of a suspensor, and of two tiers, each composed 
of four cells (Fig. 182). The first cleavages are variable in their succession^ 
as is found to be the case also in other embryos ; 
but their position shows considerable constancy. 

It is stated that from the lower tier of cells, 

Le. that adjoining the suspfensor, the structure 
designated the foot arises, while the upper tier 
gives origin to all the other parts of the 
embryo, and the correctness of the statement 
is borne out by numerous drawings. But after 
the first stages are past there is usually no 
sharp limit between the tissue composing the 
foot and that of the other parts : in the simplest 
cases it appears as though the foot were merely 
a region of tissue lying between the suspensor 
and the upper tier, rather than a definite organ 
or part. Functionally, the foot does not appear 
to be differentiated from the suspensor in the genus Lycopodium, and it 
shaies with it the office of maintaining connection with the prothallus. Not- 
withstanding the initial similarity which thus rules in the embryos of the 
genus, the further steps of the embryogeny differ according to the different 
forms of prothallus above described ; and it becomes a question which of 
the divergent types is to be held as the most nearly reflecting the original 
condition, and which as later and derivative. % 

'Ihe type of L, Seiago may be taken first, since it does not show any 
high degree of specialisation in its variable gametophyte, while it has 
been seen above that its mature sporophyte is one of the least differen- 
tiated in the genus. Its early embryogeny, so far as is known, conforms 
to the usual type, as above stated. The foot originates from the lower 
tier, and the various parts of the embryo from the upper.^ But the foot 
is only slightly developed. The upper tier of cells soon assumes a green 
colour and unsymmetrical form, owing to the lateral upgrowth of the first 
leaf or cotyledon, while the apex of the axis also originates early, near 

^ Bruchmaun, /.r., pp. 97" ^03. 



Fi(« x8a. 

Diagram illustrating the primarj- 
scgnientation of the 2ygote in / ytn- 
/, /ssfirst segmentation 
wall which separates the suspen*>oi , 
here cross-hatched. b sep'irates 
a loiter tier (foot-tier) here dutteU, 
from an tipper tier (stem-tiei) left 
clear; each tier consists at fiist of 
four cells. The wall /», ^ corresponds 
to the ivall IV.-IV. m Figs. 183, 1S6, 
and to wall II. -II. in Fig. 185. 
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to its base : it is clear that the relation of the apex to the intei section of 
the first walls has been a closdone (Fig. 183 a). The axis soon proceeds 
to form successive leaves spirally arranged. The cotyledon and subsequent 
leaves have the ordinary chaiacteis of the foliage loaves of the species. 
The tissue below soon becomes elongated as the hypocotyl, the length of 
which is determined by the level at which the prothallus lies in the soil : 
where it is at or near to the suiface the hypocotyl may be cjuite short: 
where deeply seated it lengthens, so that the first leaves are exposed 

above ground (Fig. 184). It is 
^ ^ traversed by a vascular strand, 

^ ^ which is monarch below, but 

\o.teT, it 

/Ji becomes diaich, and shows two 

jj'fj lateral tracheidal strands. The 
m originates exogenously 

» 1 y upper tier, just above 

“foot, and is succeeded by 
other roots of endogenous origin 
at higher points (Fig. 183 b). 

A A/ n Here, then, is an embr>ogeny 

)y \ characterised by its great direct- 

ness and simplicity. The only 
\ Etr complication is the varying elon- 

gation of the hypocotyl according 
to the level of the prothallus in 
the soil ; and there is good reason 
to think that this is an immediate 
Fig. ib3. adaptation to meet the varying 

Lyto^dium s.iago, A^young tmSryo. x xso l^vels of development of the game- 

tophyte in the soil, in an embryo 


prothallus is not long continued, 
nor is it structurally provided for, there being no development of an 
elaborate “calyptra,” as in some other species: the embryo soon escapes 
from the prothallus, and fends for itself. The whole condition of the 
embrj’o is such as bespeaks a simple and primitive state. Probably this 
view would never have been in doubt had it not been for the existence of 
different arrangements seen in other species of the genus, which happened 
to have been described some years earlier. 

Of these the type which corresponds most nearly to Z. Se/ago is that 
-of Z. Fhkgmaria^ so accurately described by Treub.^ Here the segmen- 
tation of the embryo, as well as the origin of all the parts and their 
proportions while young, have been fully made out, and appear to be 

^ Aftn.Jard. Bot, de BuUmzorg^ vol. v., p. 87, etc. 
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substantially the same ; the hypocotyl becomes elongated as the seedling 
develops, and the whole appearance of the seedling resembles that of 
L. Selago, The primary segmentation 'ii Z. Fhlegmaria is according to 
the scheme (Fig. 1S2), and the lower tier, as in Z. Selago^ forms onl} the 
foot, which attains no great size (Fig. 185). The upper tier develops 
unsymmetrically from the first, the side which will form the first leaf 
growing more strongly \ close to the base of the cotyledon, and apparently 
lateral owing to the stronger growth of the latter, but in reality terminal, 
arises the apex of the axis (T, Figs. 185 a, b); it is, in fact, initiated in 
close proximity to the organic centre of the upper tier. The root 
(R, Fig. 185 b) also originates from 
the upper tier. A comparison of 
Treub's drawings of Z. Phlegtnaria 
with Bruchmaiin’s less complete 
series for Z. Se/ago shows clearly the 
substantial similarity of the embryo- 
geny in tlie two species. It will 
be remembered that the flattened 
prothalli of the latter species, formed 
near the level of the soil, have been 
held to prefigure the strap-shaped 
sexual branches of the Fhlegmaria 
prothallus, though the latter shows 
its higher specialisation for a sa- 
prophytic habit in its filamentous 
development and in its frequent 
branching. On the other hand, as 
regards the sporophyte, it ha§ been 
seen that the Fhlegtnaria type is not 
one of the highest developed, but is 
associated with Se/ago in the sub- 
genus U^vstachya. This being .so, it is natural to find their embr}"OS so 
similar, notmth standing the difference in specialisation of the prothalli 
themselves. Lastly, both embryos are from the first subaerial : their first 
leaves are green assimilating organs, and differ in no essential .degree from 
the normal foliage leaves. This may probably be held to be a primitive 
condition. 

But in the clavalum-an/iotimm-type the case is different. It has been 
seen that there the prothallus is developed underground, often at a considerable 
depth, and this brings with it modifications of the embryogeny. The first 
steps in the development are the same as in the types described above 
(Fig. 1 86 a); but very soon there is a conspicuous enlargement of the 
tissue of the foot, derived from the lower tier, adjoining the suspensor 
(Fig. 186 b): a large spherical swelling is thus formed, which remains as 
an intra-prothallial haustorium (compare Fig. 170B with Fig. 186 c). The 
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upper tier meanwhile progi esses only slowly: two opposite leaves, one on 
either side of the stem-ape\, appear late as compared with other species, 



their position relatively to the foot and to the suspensor not being constant 
(Fig. i86c). This is ascribed by Bruchmann^ to inconstancy of the foot: 

‘ I.C., p. 46. 
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its greatest development is not always in the plane of the median wall, 
but on that side from which the greatest (]uantity of nutriment flows from 
the prothallus, and this brings about a toision which the suspensor does 
not prevent. In fact, the “foot” is here an opportunist growth, inconstant 
in position itself, and distorting in a variable manner the rest of the embryo. 
Soon after the origin of the first two leaves follows the origin of the first 

B A 



C D 

Fig. iB6 . 


/t-aesyoimg embiyo ol Lycopodium ahnotinum* T,-I.=tho basal wall ; Il.-II.=the 
transverse wall; lV.«lV.=athe wall separating the Toot-ixei fnjm the stem»tiei.^ jfifsaan 
older embryo of L* Lhivatum^ showing more adsanred development of the two tiers, and 
especially of the foot-tier, f =an older embiyo detached, with Lot^dedons iJBii), a further 
leaf and the first root and foot {JR), Z>s= young undeiground, colourless 

seedling *, /'’sfoot ; If’"- root ; //as= origin of a second root ; ^/sleaf-s^es, ol wluch the 
first pair are the cotyledons. A and 150, C’x 52. D X 10. (After llruchmatm.) 


root, in a position variable relatively to them (Fig. iS 6 c)* The embryo 
then bursts the tissue of the prothallus, as a consequence of active inter- 
calary growth of the hypocotyl, which emerges upwards, while the root 
enters the soil downwards (Fig. i86d). The axis while growing through 
the soil is pale, and bears only colourless scale-leaves, but on emerging 
ultimately at the surface these pass into green leaves of the ordinary foliage 
type (Fig. 179 a). The embryology thus described is more complex than 
that of the Se/ag-o type: its details are plainly in accordance with the 
saprophytic specialisation of the prothallus, and with its position deeply 
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sunken in the soil. The embryo is long dependent for nomishment entiiely 
upon the Isige prothallus j hence its swollen haustorial foot, which s de- 
veloped most strongly in the direction of the largest nutritive supply, reacting 
meanwhile upon the disposition of the other parts of the embryo ; in point of 
origin this is the consequence of unequal turgid distension and division 
of cells of the foot-tier, which in the Selago-ly^ remain small. The fitst 



Fig. 187. 

Lyc^odtum eentuum. Youns: embryo emen^int^ from the prothallus. rtrrssnetk of 
Euohegonittm ; js=suspcnvor ? T.-I. ba&*il wall, coi responding to d in Fig, 18a, to TI.-II. 
in Fig. 185, and to IV.-IV, in Figs. 183 and 186; cotyledon; <«^satubeicle of 
protocorm, X 300. (After Treub.) 


leaves — ^here an opposite pair, though in other species there is a single 
cotyledon — are only scale-leaves, which may serve for protection of the 
apex in forcing its way upwards through the soil; but this is only a 
derivative function, and it can hardly be doubted, after comparison with 
the embryo of 21. Se/affo, that the foliage character of the first leaves was 
the prototype, and that the early formation of colourless scale-leaves in the 
e&amtum-annoitmm-type is a concomitant of the subterranean habit adopted 
by thar prothallL 
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There remains the type of embryogeny of Z. cermmm} shared m all 
essentials by Z, iniiudattwu- Here the initial steps appear to be like 
those of other species, but the lower tier of cells which elsewhere forms the 
foot remains small, and as a body consisting of but few cells it serves to 
maintain a connection with the parent prothallus (Fig. 187). The upper tier 
as usual originates the several parts of the embryo: breaking through the 
prothallial tissue it emerges early as a free-growing structure ; but it swells 
early into an undifferentiated tuberous body, the “protocorm,” which is 
roughly spherical in form, composed exclusively of parenchyma, and attached 
to the soil by root-hairs. It is occupied by a symbiotic fungus. However 
similar to the swollen foot of the clavatum't^^Q this “protocorm” may 
be, it is essentially a body of different origin : the foot springs from the 
lower tier of the embr5^o, and remains intra-prothallial : the protocorm 
originates from the upper tier, and is extra-prothallial. It was at first 
regarded as a foot which had quitted the prothallus; but developmentally 
it is distinct, while there is no evidence that an escape of the foot from 
the prothallus ever took place. The protocorm must therefore be held 
to be a body different in origin and nature from the foot in the clavaiitm- 
type. The part of the “protocorm” directed upwards bears a conical 
papilla of tissue, which develops into a cylindrical cotyledon: this is a 
green assimilating organ, with or without vascular tissue: it is succeeded 
by other leaves of similar type, which are, however, indefinite both in 
number and in position (Fig. 188). Relatively late the apex of the axis 
is recognised : its position is described as being near to the latest formed 
leaf, and the subsequent leaves arise from it in the usual acropetal succession, 
thus constituting the normal shoot. Close to its base the first root is also 
formed, and thus the normal plant is at length established. 

The existence of a tuberous stage, prior to the establishment of the 
normal sporophyte in these species, has given rise to Treub*s well-known 
Theory of the Protocorm, while the very similar structure which is found 
perpetuated, and annually repeated in the life of Fhyllofriossum, added 
interest to the question of the real nature of the tuber in Z. cermium ; 
but before its nature is discussed, it will be well to describe the leading 
facts in Phyihglossim, The prothallus of Fhylloglossum appears, from the 
description of Thomas,^ to be of the ceniui/m-type, but it resembles most 
nearly that of Z. bmndatum : it has, however, no leaf-like assimilating 
lobes on the green crown, which projects above the soil. The archegonia 
appear upon the assimilating crown, and produce an embryo which is 
similar to that of Z. c€rmum\ it projects early from the prothallus, the 
cot yledon being the first part to emerge ; this develops as a green assimilating 
leaf similar to those of subsequent years. A “protocorm” is formed at 
once below the first leaf, and apparently in the same manner as the 
adult plant forms its tuber. No root has been observed during the 

^Treub, Buit^ Ann., viiL, p, ^Goebel, Bi?i. Zeit,^ 18S7, p. 183* 

^Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixix., p. 285. 
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first yeais growth. Fiom the description of Thomas it thus appeals that 
the embijology is just what would be expected of a plant which had 
alieady been recognised as repeating m its annual c}cle a dexclopmcnt 
similar to that of Z. tefmmm. 

The )early growth of PhvUoghs^Hm resembles in many featuies that 
of the embryo it oiiginates at the apex of the storage tubei toimed 
dunng the preceding year, and its pututum ve^eiatioms letains its identity 
as the centre of the new giowth. Sometimes onl> a single leat is foimed, 


f- 

/ 



l 

A and JS ambrjoj* ot Lyoj^dium ctrnuitMi showini; punoguim va-M4sptns<>r, 

/asfoot, ra/scotjlcdon , ctc*»NUCCcssi\c luivts; ;=iuot, ti^pututum 

za^gteUtoHis* X3S (\ftei Iteub) 

but usually several more in strong plants : they arise in succession laterally 
around the apex, but are definite neither in number nor in position. In 
those cases where the plant does not form a strobilus, the apex, which 
lies centrally among the leaves, becomes depressed, while the tissue 
surrounding it, continuing to grow actively but unequally, a process is 
formed which develops into the new tuber (Fig. 1 S 9 a, b). Where a 
strobilus IS formed it arises directly firom the apex (Fig. 189 c, n, e), and 
a new provision has to be made for the formation of the new tuber 
This appears adventitiously at the base of the peduncle, as a depression 
which is carried outwards on an elongating process due to active and 
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unequal growth, as in the previous case (Fig. 189 r, g;. Comparing 

the tuber of Phylloglossinn with the protocorm of L, cenmum, it is clear 
that the relations of both to the protophylls and to the definitive axis 
are the same: fuither, the relation of the foot in the embryo to the 
protocorm is as that of the stalk to the tuber in the perennating 
Phyliogiossum, It follows that the tuber in Phylloglossum may be held to 
be a “protocorm” repeated 
annually in the life-cycle. 

In Treub’s description for 
Z. ccmuum^ the origin of the 
definitive apex of the axis is 
not brought into relation to 
the primary segmentation of 
the embryo. His account of 
it is that “at the end of 
the second phase the tubercle 
ceases to grow, and its point 
of vegetation gives rise to 
the vegetative cone of a leafy 
Lycopod-shoot,” etc.^ Nor is 
the origin of the axis clearly 
made out by Goebel for Lyc, 
mundatum, though its close 
relation to the cotyledon is 
again recognised. ^ But the 
continuity of existence of the 
apex, which may be traced 
throughout the development 
in Phylloglossum^ suggests a 
similar continuity in Z. cer- 
7 iuum and immdaium. I 
venture lo think that a 

renewed investigation of the embryology of these species, especially in 
their simpler types, would bring them into line with other Lycopods, and 
show that the apex originates as in them from the central point of the 
upper tier of the embryo; but that the assertion of its characters is 
correlatively deferred, and its identity disguised by the early prevalence of 
the tuberous swellings^ and consequent irregularity of the first leaves. 

Treub's theory of the “protocorm” has already been considered in 
Chapter XVII. Reasons were there given for not sharing the opinion 
that the tuberous developments seen in the embryogeny of Z. ctrnuum 
and inundatum represent a primitive condition once wide-spread. The posi- 
tion was not accepted that the “ protocorm ” embodies an early evolutionary 
step towards the establishment of a free sporophyte prior to the formation 

p. IX. “Z.f., p. 184. 



PhylhglosMitn Dnnnmondn, W, frontal, and side view:, 
of young plant which will not foim a strobilus. C, n, sinular 
plants, showing arrangement of the protophylls. a plant 
foiming a strobilus. jT, G, similar plants, older, showing mode 
of origin of new tuber; /asj^rotopnylls ; a=apex; tuber; 
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of a root. An alternative view was there propounded that the Lycopod 
embryo is a body prone to parenchymatous swelling, and that the 
“protocorm” is a consequence of secondary specialisation It remains to 
group the facts of embiyogeny in the eligulate Lycopods in accoi dance 
with that alternative view. 

The simplest type of embryogeny in the genus is that of Z. Selago, 
a species already recognised as primitive in the characters of the sporophyte. 
The embryo accommodates its growth in length to the level of its parent 
prothallus ; excepting for this the embryo is of a constant type, without 
any complications of parenchymatous swelling. I regard this as a primitive 
condition for the genus, and the main features aie these : a suspensor 
and foot of moderate size, passing directly into the primitive shoot, which 
escapes early from the prothallus, and expands its first leaves as green 
assimilating leaves. The apex of the axis, which provides a definite leaf- 
succession, is established early at the centre of the upper tier ; the first 
root is formed early and exogenously, and it is followed soon by others of 
endogenous origin. Thus the young plant is simply and directly set up 
as an independent unit (Figs. 183, 184). The type most nearly corre- 
sponding to Z. Selago is that of Z. Pldegmaria. Notwithstanding the pro- 
nounced saprophytism of the prothallus, the embryogeny is practically 
identical in all essentials with that of Z. Selago^ though more exactly 
worked out (Fig. 185). But it is different with the ciamiim-aNnotmum-t^Y^tt, 
Here the primary embryogeny is the same as in Z. Phkgmaria^ but the 
deeply underground position of the saprophytic prothallus necessitates longer 
and more eflScient nursing of the embryo before it can establish its 
physiological independence. The absorptive surface and storage capacity 
of the embryo are accordingly enlarged by parenchymatous swelling of 
the foot. The directness of the adaptation is here indicated by the fact 
that the enlargement is on whatever side is nearest to the greatest souice 
of supply. The late differentiation of the several parts, and the taidy 
emergence of the embryo from the prothallus, are all in accord with the 
necessarily longer nursing period : while the colourless scale-chat actei of 
the earliest leaves is also a natural and secondary consequence of the 
subterranean embryogeny. It is not difficult to see in the damtum type 
an embryogeny essentially like that of Selago^ but secondarily modified in 
relation to the subterranean habit of^ the prothallus. This accords well 
with the fact that the species included are more highly specialised than 
Z. Selago as regards the characters of the sporophyte (Fig. 186). 

The centuumdnundahm-type on general characters of its prothallus and 
sporophyte takes a middle position. The embryogeny opens as in other 
Lycopods: but the foot-tier, which is enlarged in the davaluni-typt, here 
remains small. The origin of the cotyledon is as in Z. Se/ago, but the 
swellihg in the upper tier, which begins early on the side directed down- 
wardsJsjgrofoundly disturbs the subsequent arrangements, so that detailed 
comparisons become difficult, and, as a consequence, the origin of the axis 
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is still obscure. The type of leaf seen in the cotyledon is repeated in 
the “protophylls,” but without definiteness of position or number upon the 
enlarging tuber: their sequence is closed at last by the actmty of the 
stem-apex, close to which in time and in position the first root appears. 
It is as though a rootless phase of morphological anomaly, initiated by the 
parenchymatous swelling in the upper tier, were intercalated in the regular 
embryogeny of the Se/ago type, immediately after the origin of the cotyledon : 
and after a period of digression the normal embryogeny were then resumed. 
The swelling is associated in Z. cernuum and inundatim with the entry of 
a mycorrhizal fungus, which occupies the tuber : it must at present remain 
uncertain whether or not this symbiotic state is the cause or a mere 
concomitant of the tuberous condition: and what the relation of it to 
the late appearance of the root; but given the tuberous state, the other 
anomalous foliar conditions readily follow. The proneness of the Lycopod- 
embryo to such secondary swelling as contemplated is seen also in the 
embryos of the clavafim-x.y^t\ it is also shown by the repetition of such 
swelling upon the roots in Z. cemumi itself, as have been fully described 
by Treub. 

The cer;iuum-ty^t of embryo is shared by Z. inundatuin^ but not in 
its extreme form. It is this species rather than Z. cernuim itself which 
gives the link to Phylloglossunu The strobilus of the latter is like a very 
simple strobilus of Z. imtndatim\ this species, as is well known, perishes 
in winter, excepting the tip of the trailing stem, w'^hich perennates. If 
such a condition were still further prepared for, and condensed by the 
formation of an adventitious protocorm in cases where the plant has been 
fertile, or of a similar body as the product of direct apical growth where 
the plant of the previous year vras sterile, the condition of Phylloglossum 
would be attained. It is interesting to note in this connection that Goebel 
has found that adventitious protocorras are formed in Z. hiundatim^ a fact 
^vhich strengthens the suggestion here made.^ It would thus appear that 
Phylloglossum^ so far from being a prototype of Lycopodinous development, 
is more probably a specialised offset from it. I still adhere to my thesis as 
stated in 1885, that ‘*it is a permanently embryonic form of Lycopod.” But 
it may now be added that the characters which it repeats each year appear 
to be those of a secondary rather than of a primitive embryonic type. 

And thus the embryogeny of the Eligulate Lycopods, so far as at 
present known, conforms to a single central scheme with variations upon 
it. The type of Z. Selago^ the only species of the ^^Selago^^ section of 
the genus in which the embryo has hitherto been observed, is held to 
be the most primitive, as it is certainly the simplest. The rest may be 
held to be secondary variants on that type, due to changes for the 
most part biologically intelligible. 

Zezt.^ 1887, Plate II., Fig. 32. 
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(B) LIGUL.\TK LYCOPODIALES. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the embiyogeny of fossils is 
usually inaccessible, for that of the dendroid Lycopods would gieatly 
strengthen views as to their relation to modern fotms. As it is, Se/a- 
gifiella and Isoefes provide the only facts of the cmbryogeny in the 
Ligulate Lycopods: it will be seen that they are strangely divergent in 
the form of the embryo. 

It has been pointed out that Selaginella splnulosa may be held to 
be more primitive as regards the morphology of the mature plant than 
the dorsiventral species of the genus ; and further, it has been seen that 
it differs from them anatomically, showing a vascular structure which is 
probably more primitive also. This gives a special interest to its em- 
bryology, which has been fully worked out by Bruchmann.^ The early 
stages are essentially as in Lycopodium^ resulting in a suspensor, and two 
tiers of four cells each, forming the embryo: the whole structure is at 
first straight, with the apex flattened (Fig. 190 a, b). The suspensor 
remains as in Lycopodium^ and is a means of thrusting the embryo down- 
wards into the tissue of the prothallus. The lower tier of cells of the 
embryo {ie, that between walls i., i. and iv., iv. in Fig. 190 a and c) itself 
forms the hypocotyl, which may here be greatly elongated and curved 
and becomes thus a prominent feature of the embryo; at its base, in 
close relation to the suspensor, the first root arises in a lateral position. 
The products of the upper tier at fir^t remain small (i.e, above wall 
IV., IV,, Fig. 190 A, c) : the formation of the first cotyledon may in some 
cases be long delayed, sometimes it may still be wanting even when the 
axis has already curved obliquely to the suspensor. The second cotyledon 
may be even longer delayed : in some cases it only appears after the shoot 
issues from the spore. But sooner or later two opposite but unequal 
cotyledons successively make their appearance. Their orientation relatively 
to the suspensor is liable to vary. The apex of the axis, which has no 
single initial cell, lies between them, originating from the centre of the 
flattened apex of the embryo (Fig. 190 a, c, d). As the hypocotyl 
elongates the embryo curves so that the axis takes a vertical position, while 
the suspensor is pushed to one side by the growing root. Finally the 
shoot emerges above ground, and the two cotyledons, developing at last 
to equal size, appear as green assimilating leaves (Fig, 190 o, h). 
According to Bruchmann, no enlarged “foot” is formed in this species, 
and the same appears to be the case in Sclaginella apus. 

Comparing &is embryogeny with that so well known in S. Martemih 
there is essential similarity in the disposition of the parts. The chief 
difference lies in the presence of an haustorial swelling of the hypocotyl 
in S. Marknsii, which has been called a “foot,” and in the fact that 
*^'ngle initials are found at the apices of stem and root; this accords 

mber spinulosa,^* Gotha, 1897. 
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with the mode of development of these parts in mature plants For 
the vanabilit} in haustonal development within the genus the stud) of 
the embiyolog} of LMOpodnan has ahead} prepared the wav Both genera 
demonstrate the inconstane} of the haustonal organs of the embrvo and 
justify m} conclusion of more than twent} }ears ago, that these swellings 
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I mbiycs of Mnnlo a ^ Z> Ulustr ite the segmentation I 1 first w II 

sej intmf, the suspensoi IV IV corresponds t wnll s iml-irlj marked m Fi^s 186 
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of the hypocotyl aiise when and where the} are required, and are not 
to be held to be clearly defined or constant morphological members ^ In 
both of the points named it would seem probable that S pumlosa 
represents a more primitive type than S Mmtemii 

Compaiing this embryogeny with that of Lyiopodnm^ it seems remark 
able that the similanty of detail should be so great when the difference 

'^Qua}i foian Muf Sa ^ x\ii p 292 etc 
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of the parent prothalli is so marked; the difference being between a 
free-growing, self-nourishing bisexual prothallus in Lycopodium^ and an 
endosporic, unisexual, storage prothallus in Sclaginelhu The early lorm 
and structure of the embryo, consisting of a pluricellular suspcnsor and 
two tiers of cells of the embryo, is virtually the same in both cases. In 
the later development the nearest similarity is between Z. Selago and 
S, spimdosa : there is in both a marked elongation of the hypocotyl, with 
the first root originating laterally near its base: there is the same absence 
of any determinate foot : and as a rule the same origin of a first cotyledon 
laterally, with the apex of the axis between it and the next-formed leaf. 
The axis thus originates in both in close relation to the intersection of 
the primary segmentation-walls of the upper tier of the embryo.^ One 
point of difference is in the part played by the lower of the two tiers 
of cells of the embryo: in Lycopodium it remains in close relation with 
the suspensor, and may be more or less swollen into a foot in some 
species; but it does not elongate, or form any permanent part of the 
embryo, the whole of which originates from the upper tier. But in Sela- 
ginella the lower tier elongates to form the greater part of the hypocotyl, 
while the first root originates from its base. The position of the root 
relatively to the other parts is otherwise alike in Z. Selago and in spinuiosa. 
The similarity of the embryogeny of the genus Selaginella to that of 
Lycopodium is thus established by comparison of species both of which 
are held to be primitive in their respective genera, on the basis of com- 
parison of their mature sporophytes. 

At first sight the embryogeny of Jsoetes seems to differ radically from 
that of Selaginella. notwithstanding that the endosporic prothallus is so 
similar in both cases. The key to the difference is first the inversion 
of the embryo, as compared with Selaginella^ and secondly, the entire 
absence of any representative of the suspensor: what remains in Isoetes 
may be held to correspond to the product of the two upper embryonic 
tiers only.*-^ 

The first division of the zygote is by a wall more or less inclined to the 
axis of the archegonium, but occasionally almost including it (Fig. 191 li) : 
this indeterminate position of the “ basal wall ” is theoretically important, 
as bearing on the inversion of the embryo in the archegonium as com- 
pared with that in Lycopodium or Selaginella : the variations seen in 
Isoefes suggest how that inversion may have come about. The two tiers 
thus initiated are usually called the hypobasal and the epibasal; but the 
octant divisions commonly seen in other embryos are not always clearly 
defined in Isoeies. The hypobasal tier here forms the foot only: all the 

^ On this point the facts have been better made out in L. phhgmaria and L, cieBoatum 
than in L. Selago ; but the facts for the latter, so far as they go, are consistent with the 
same conclusion. 

*See Campbell, Messes and Fmis^ p. 545, etc. Also Kienitz-Gerloff, Bot. ZeiL, 
x88i, p. 761. 
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other parts originate from the epibasal tier: the cotyledon with its ligule 
is the first part to be organised : it is followed soon by the first root, 
which arises at the opposite side of the epibasal tier to the cotyledon 
(Fig. 19 1 c, n, K, K). Between these parts a slight depression is formed, 
and it is surrounded by a semicircular ridge : within this the apex of the 
axis is at last organised, and it soon gives rise to the second leaf, which 



Fu», IQl. 

lioeits u'/unoiPara„ var. Braittdit Dnr, Xsfe. Assan aichej^onium. i?=a two- 
celled embryo within the archegonium. E, three successive horizontal sections 
<»f a somewhat advanced embiyo ; B ssroot ; cotyledon ; astern ; /-ligule. y 175. 

C a- median longitudinal section of a young embi^o; /= ligule. X200. median 
section of a young sporophyte with second leaf, mready formed; second root; 
s/srstem ape\. X 150. (After CamplwU.) 

faces the cotyledon : the very exiguous apical cone lies between them 
(Fig. 191 g). And so the shoot is established, bearing successive leaves 
with spiral arrangement, and successive roots, of which the second is below 
the base of the second leaf. 

Comparing this apparently divergent embryogeny with that of the 
Lycopods above described, if the whole embryo be imagined inverted 
in its orientation relative to the archegonial neck, and their suspensor 
be imagined entirely away, then the two embryonic tiers may be com- 
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pared with those seen in Isoetcs. Here, as in L. Selago and Z. F/iIegmaria^ 
the hypobasal tier forms the suctoiial organ only, and takes no diiect 
part in the establishment of the plant. The epibasal tier is like that of 
Z. Seiago as regards the paits which it initiates and in the positions 
which they severally hold, but differs in its gio>\th in length being 
stunted, and in the early ascendancy of the cotyledon, which condition it 
shares, however, in some measure with Z. Phl€gmana\ it differs also in 
the late definition of the apex. But the position of the latter relatively 
to the w'hole embr>’0 is the same, for the stem originates in close 
relation to the centre of the upper tier of the embryo, as it does in 
all the Lycopods where the embryogeny has been exactly followed. The 
apical cone is small in bulk and late in appearance, these being probabl} 
correlative consequences of the early advance of the cotyledon. It is 
thus possible to see even in the embryo of hoetes some clear relation 
to the plan which, with such curious modifications, underlies the embryo- 
geny of the Lycopods. 

We are now in a position to enunciate a comparative view of the 
embryogeny as known in the Lycopodiales, and to state it so as to place 
the several curiously divergent types in what is believed to be their 
natural relation to a probable primitive embryogeny. In so doing pro- 
minence is given to the more constant features, while only a subsidiaiy" 
place is given to those characters which are less stable. 

In those Lycopods in which the embryogeny has been exactly followed, 
the embryo consists of a suspensor and two tiers of four cells each 
composing the embryonic body: the two tiers are separated by a wall 
which may be called the “basal” wall (Big. 182 b). This seems to be 

a general condition, subject only to minor modifications: in Isoeks^ 
however, the suspensor is entirely wanting. In the very various develop- 
ments which follow, the most constant feature is undoubtedly the close 
relation of the stem-apex to the point of intersection of the octant-walls 
in the epibasal tier. In the simplest cases the axis of the embryo is 
thus defined at once as lying between that point and the base of the 
suspensor. The whole embryo is thus primarily a spindle-like body, and 
this may be held to have been the primitive condition for them all. 

But this simple form is subject to early modifications, which disguise 
the position of the axis by delaying its apical growth, and by distorting 
the form; so much so that the position and identity of the apex is liable 
to be lost. The least distorted types are those of Z. Selago (Figs. 183, 184) 
and JFhlegmana (Fig. 185), and of S. spinulosa (Fig. 190), all plants which 
are relatively primitive in their genera as recognised by the characters 
of the mature sporophyte. In L, Selago and FMegmaria no haustorial 
swellings exist The early development of the single cotyledon at first 
throws the apex of the axis to one side, but this is rectified later when 
the second leaf appears on the side opposite to the first. The apex thus 
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“ righted ” is then carried up together with the two leaves by the elong- 
ating hypocotyl, while the fiist root appears laterally at its base. The 
whole arrangement is relatively simple, but illustiates a slight degree of 
distortion of the apex, which is, however, temporary only. 

In the (Figs. 170, 186) the hypobasal tier is enlarged, 

and curved to one side, with correlative late differentiation of the epibasal 
region, and absence at first of localised intercalary growth. The orien- 
tation of the foot is not constant, but it is directed towards the chief 
source of nutriment, a fact which indicates its opportunist character. In 
the epibasal region the apex of the axis is clearly of central origin, 
between the two small but equal cotyledons, which appear relatively late. 
The root originates in a position corresponding to that of the former 
type. The whole embryo may be held to be a biologically intelligible 
modification of the Selago-iy^t consequent on the underground habit of 
the large mycorrhizal prothallus. The enlargement of the haustorial foot 
leads correlatively to slow development of the epibasal region, w'hile the 
first leaves, having no nutritive function, are not hurried on in their 
development so as either to distort or to produce correlative reduction of 
the apical cone. 

In the certiuunhXy^t (Figs. 187, 188) the tuberous swelling is not in the 
hypobasal but in the epibasal region, and it profoundly disturbs its develop- 
ment. The biological cause of the swelling, which is extra-prothallial and 
liable to repetition, may be the intrusion of the symbiotic fungus which is 
present, or there may be some other reason for the tuberous development, 
associated as it is with the late origin of the root. But whatever the 
cause, the form is such as might be expected in a secondary tuberous 
modification of a green leafy shoot of a young Lycopod. The bulky 
development below, and the rapid enlargement of the assimilating leaves 
act correlatively in keeping the stem-apex inconspicuous. Its identity 
throughout the embryogeny of L, cernuum itself is not yet demonstrated ; 
but in Fhylloglossuin the definitive apex of the shoot has been seen to 
coincide with the apex of the tuber (Fig. 189) ; it is therefore probable 
that in the embryogeny of L, ceniuuvi the apex of the axis is present 
in the very young embryo in the usual position, but has escaped recog- 
nition owing to its correlative diminution. The protophylls would then 
be leaves of the normal type, altered in relation to the gouty habit of the 
axis which bears them, and disposed in an apparently irregular and isolated 
fashion upon the swollen axis. The root is long deferred, perhaps in 
relation to the mycorrhizal habit; but when it does appear, its relation to 
the leafy shoot is like that which it has in the other types of the genus. 
The normal leafy shoot and the root-system, thus delayed by the gouty 
interlude called the “protocorm,” ultimately continue their development 
as in other Lycopods. Thus the different types of the genus appear to 
start alike, and when established in the soil continue alike, but show 
divergent intermediate phases. The simple development of Z. Sdago and 
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Phkgmaria is believed to be primitive, the turgid developments of Z. 
divoaium^ cermnan and inundatmn^ and also of Phyllogloiimm^ are believed 
to be secondary. 

The erabryogeny of Sehxginella (Fig. 190) corresponds in all essentials to 
that of Lycopodium^ and shows only minor distortion or swelling. In the 
simple case of 5. spinulosa the apex of the axis originates as before from 
the centre of the upper tier : the active growth of the first leaf throws 
the apex of the axis to one side; but it is “righted” again on the 
appearance of the second, and the identity of the apex is clearly 
maintained throughout. The whole epibasal tier is then carried upwards 
by intercalary gro^vth of the hypobasal region, but the hypocotyl thus 
formed is without lateral swelling, and the first root originates laterally 
at its base. As regards distortions, this case is quite similar to that of 
Z. Selago or Phlegmaria, But in other Selaginellas^ as exemplified by 
S. Martensii, the cotyledons arise equally, as indeed they sometimes 
do in -5. spinulosa^ and the temporary distortion of the apex does not 
appear; but a lateral swelling, absent in 5 . spinulosa^ constitutes the 
“foot.” Thus Selaginella shows only minor and inconstant deviations 
from the simple type. 

The embryogeny of IsoeUs is less easily compared, but the following 
tentative suggestion is given (Fig. 191). The suspensor is entirely absent, 
and the embryo, composed only of the two tiers corresponding to those of 
other Lycopods, is usually orientated so that its apex is from the first 
directed towards the neck of the archegonium. That the rotation necessary 
to bring this about may occur is indicated by the differences of position 
of the basal wall noted by Campbell. The product of the hypobasal tier is 
the haustorial foot only: the upper tier hastens at once to form the large 
cotyledon, with the effect that the stem-apex is delayed, and remains 
minute: it only becomes clearly recognisable after the appearance of the 
second leaf opposite the first In relative position, however, these parts of 
the shoot correspond to those of S, spinulosa or Z. Phkgmaria. 'I'ho 
first root originates from the epibasal tier as in Lycopodium rather than 
Selaginella^ and unlike Z, Pklegmaria and S. spinulosa on the side opposite 
to the cotyledon ; but the orientation of the root relatively to the cotyle- 
don has been seen to vary within the Lycopodiales, so no great importance 
need attach to this discrepancy. The primary embryogeny of Isocles may 
thus be held as related to that of the other Lycopodiales, but without a 
suspensor, and greatly abbreviated, and with the apex of the axis correlatively 
reduced and delayed in its development, owing to the early production of 
the cotyledon and the root. Nevertheless, its position at the centre of the 
epibasal tier is maintained. 

It is thus seen that the embryos of all the Lycopodiales may be held 
as variants on a single type, and fundamentally of spindle-like form. 
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SUMMARY OV THK CO^rPARATIVK EXAMINATION OF THE 
LYCOPODIALES. 

The sjjorophyte of the Lycopodiales has now been studied compara- 
tively as regards its external form, its spore-producing members, its 
anatomy, and embryology. The conclusion arrived at from all these 
quarters is favourable to a strobiloid origin, with subsequent specialisation 
along lines variously divergent. By the comparison of known representa- 
tives of the Lycopodiales, living and fossil, certain characters have been 
recognised as relatively primitive, others as derivative: and thus a general 
idea has been obtained of a primitive type of Lycopod-sporophyte. which 
forms the basis of a theory how such a sporophyte came into being. In 
form this primitive sporophyte was probably a simple, unbranched, radially 
constructed shoot, endowed with unlimited apical growth, while local 
intercalary growth might also occur. The axis bore undifferentiated leaves, 
each of which had one sporangium associated with it in a median position. 
It was rooted at its base, but the origin of the root may be held 
to have been accessory in evolution, as it is seen to be late and variable 
in the individual development. The internal construction of the shoot 
showed a non-medullated monostele, continuous as a cauline column to 
the apex of the axis, while the foliar strands were inserted with but slight 
local disturbance upon its periphery. Its sporangia were kidney-shaped, 
and not greatly extended radially. The primitive body thus sketched in 
its broad outlines was derived from a spindle-shaped embryo, without 
any haustorial swelling, or tuberous protocorm. The theoiy’ of the 
strobilus, as enunciated in Chapter XI., would adequately account for 
the origin of so simple a sporophyte as this, from a still more primitive 
body, with sterile base and fertile apical region, by segregation of the 
fertile tissue into separate sporangia, and by enation of sporophylls. 

The nearest living representative of such a sporophyte which has been 
adequately investigated is Lycopodium Selago ; but it is to be remembered 
that this is the only one of 39 species of the Selago-^oxXxon of the genus 
so examined, and there are indications, derived as yet from external 
characters only, that other and more primitive types than Z. Selago exist 
among them: these await further investigation. The first leaves formed 
on the embryo of Z. Selago are lateral in origin, and become aerial and 
green, but are sterile: sporangia were noted by Bruchmann,^ as first 
appearing after the second branching of the axis, which, however, is 
early as compared with the other European species, though not as 
compared with the large Andean forms. Their early appearance, as 
well as the similarity of the sterile and fertile leaves, coupled with 
the evidence of abortion of sporangia in the upper region, all point 
to the conclusion that originally all the leaves were sporophylls, while 
all arose laterally upon the axis. 

p. 100. 
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From such a starting-point various lines of elaboration ma}' be traced, 
open often to ready biological explanations : and these appear to have 
run in some degree parallel in the ligulate and non-ligulate series. The 
steps which may be traced on a basis of comparison are as follows ; 
First, the progressive sterilisation by abortion of sporangia inci eased the 
vegetative region: this led to more definite specialisation of the strobiliis: 
in the more advanced forms the sporophylls are no longer nutritive, but 
only protective in function, so that the differentiation of the nutritive 
from the vegetative tract has become clearly marked. The vegetative shoot 
once distinct from the propagative strobilus was susceptible of various 
specialisation. In the dendroid fossils it attained large size, with secondary 
increase of its tissues, both stelar and extra-stelar, but still it maintained 
its radial symmetry. In the smaller forms, the straggling or climbing 
habit led not uncommonly to dorsiventral development, which occasionally 
extended to the more conservative strobilus itself. Such advances were 
accompanied by various elaboration of the vascular tissues, such as 
medullation, disintegration into separate strands, or even into meristeles. 
But these are all referable back in origin to the primitive monostele, just 
as the variations of external character are referable by comparison to the 
primitive strobilus. 

The sporangia all conform to one general fan-shaped type, with 
singular constancy of number and position relatively to the leaves. But 
the dimensions vary, and at least in Lycopodium there is a relation 
between the size of the sporangium and the definition of the strobilus: 
where the shoot is undifferentiated, as in Z. Selago, the sporangium is 
radially compressed : where the strobilus is clearly defined, and the 

vegetative region more specialised, as in L, clavafum or alpinmn^ it is 
radially elongated. The most extreme cases of this are found among the 
ligulate forms, as in the dendroid fossils with their ample vegetative 
system. But, on the other hand, this relation is not constant, for 
the sporangia of Isoetes are radially elongated, though there is no 
differentiation of the strobilus, while the sporangia of Selagimlla are 

compressed, though the strobili are clearly defined. One of the most 

interesting points in these large sporangia is the partial sterilisation of 
their sporogenous tissues, probably to meet mechanical and nutritive 
requirements: sterile trabeculae are thus formed in the sporangia of 

Imtes^ and in certain Lepidosfrobu This leads towards a condition 
of septation, but in the Lycopods the step is never taken to complete 
partition of the sporangium. Finally, the heterosporous differentiation is 
probably a condition assumed after the character of the sporangium was 
fidready defined, and it has not greatly affected the general morphology 
of the shoots where it has occurred. 

In the eligulate series the embryo is simple and spindle-shaped. In 
X, which on other grounds is regarded as a primitive type, it 

grows directly and without complications into the seedling, with its green 
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assimilating leaves. In other cases it shows various modifications. Where 
the thallus is buried deeply underground, as in Z. clavatum, the lower tier 
of the embryo enlarges as an haustorial foot, while the first leaves are 
modified into colourless protective scales, evidently a secondary condition. 
In the cernuuni'tyx^t and in Phylloglossum a distinct extra-prothallial 
swelling appears in the upper tier of the embryo, disturbing the position 
and even the arrangement of its parts. Since the first stages of this 
embryo resemble those of other Lycopods, and since the normal shoot, when 
ultimately established, is also of the usual Lycopod type, it is concluded 
that the swollen stage, styled the “protocorm” by Treub, is a gouty 
interlude, introduced secondarily into the normal development, and not a 
stage of general significance In the ligulate series, SdagineUa spinulosa^ 
which is held as a relatively primitive type on comparison of its mature 
sporophyte, the seedling is very similar to that of Z. ^elago^ notwithstanding 
the striking difference of their prothalli. But the simple spindle-form 
which it shows is departed from in other species, by the lateral formation 
of a swollen haustorium : this “ foot is again held to be a secondary 
development. The apparently divergent embryogeny of Isoefes is carried 
out without a suspensor, but the position of the parts in relation to the 
greatly abbreviated axis is essentially similar to that in Selaginella, It thus 
appears that in both series the most primitive type has an embryo in 
the form of a simple spindle: it forms its first leaves as normal green 
foliage leaves, and those species in which this is departed from are held 
as the result of secondary modification. The first foliage leaves in these 
simple forms differ in no essential respect from the subsequently formed 
sporophylls, except in the absence of the sporangium. Hence the observed 
facts support the view that all the leaves were originally sporophylls, and 
the whole plant originally a simple strobilus. 

It has thus been seen that a strobiloid theory is applicable to all 
known types of the Lycopodiales. This matter has been dealt with at 
considerable length because, in the first place, this phylum of Vascular 
Plants dates back fully as far as any other in the Palaeontological record. 
Secondly, because it is represented by many living species susceptible of 
minute investigation throughout their life-cycle : and, thirdly, because these 
and the fossils together show gradual, and at the same time considerable 
divergence of detail in the one uniform scheme. They thus provide a 
better basis for comparison than any other series of Pteridophytes of equal 
age. The conclusions arrived at will be susceptible of comparison with 
those relating to other phyla of Vascular Plants. But though the applica- 
tion of the theory of the strobilus may be extended to other phyla, it 
must be remembered that the arguments and conclusions relative to the 
Lycopodiales stand by themselves, and would still be equally cogent if no 
other Vascular Plants existed on the earth’s surface. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SPORANGIOPHORIC PTERIDOPHYTES. 

I. EQUISETALES. 

Under the common designation of the “Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes ” 
may be grouped together those forms whose sporangia are disposed, either 
singly or in larger numbers, upon more or less elongated vascular stalks, 
which are enlarged as a rule at their distal ends. The existence of the 
sporangiophore clearly distinguishes these plants from the Lycopodiales, 
though it may for the present remain an open question whether any 
genetic connection existed between the latter and the sporangiophoric types. 
Under this designation are included the Kquisetales and the Sphenophyllales 
(inch Psilotaceae), while, according to the view which will be developed 
below, the Ophioglossales will also appear as an outlying group sharing 
the same character, though in a more elaborated form. It will be a 
matter for later discussion how far the existence of the sporangiophore 
as the immediate sporangium-bearing member will supply a valid basis 
on which to trace affinity: the decision must rest on the tlogroe of 
correspondence of the sporangiophoric types in other ('hararters, such as 
the external morphology and anatomy of the vegetative organs, and the 
details of the gametophyte. Unfortunately these are often so imperfectly 
known that we are thrown back in great measure upon the spore-producing 
members: but on grounds previously explained these are held to be the 
most important of all. 

The Equisetales, which are taken first of the sporangiophoric types, 
are distinguished from the rest by the fact that their six)rangiophores are 
inserted directly upon the axis, not on appendicular parts: in some 
cases they show a definite relation to the bracts which subtend them : in 
others no such relation exists. Other less distinctive characters of the 
v^etative organs are the constantly radial construction of the shoot: 
the elongation of the internodes which are longitudinally striated, the 
verticillate arrangement of the leaves, a high degree of branching, and a 
structure of the stele with a ring of isolated vascular strands; these 
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collectively characterise the group as a definite one. As regards its past 
history, the evidences of the existence of the Equisetales extend back to 
the Devonian period, where they already showed a high degree of 
elaboration. But these plants formed a more conspicuous feature in the 
Carboniferous Flora, where they attained their maximum development in 

point of numbers as well as in 
size. Subsequently the type 
became less prevalent, till at 
the present day it is repre- 
sented only by the cosmo- 
politan genus EqiiheUwi^ with 
its twenty-four species, showing 
remarkable uniformity of type. 
The essential characteristics of 
the living genus will be taken 
first, as it is susceptible of more 
complete study than the fossils : 
these will be worked in on a 
basis of comparison with what 
is seen in Eguisetton itself. 

Extkri^al Charactkrs. . 

It will be unnecessary to 
describe the characters of the 
shoot in Eguisetum in full 
detail, or the comparatively 
slight modifications of it upon 
which the species are distin- 
guished: a brief account will 
gliflfice to indicate the essential 
features, for beneath them all 
lies a general unity of plan 
which is closely followed, 
whether the shoot be under- 
ground or exposed to the air 
(Fig. 192). The axis is plainly 
the dominant feature of the shoot, and it is always of radial construction : 
it is terminated by a conical apex with well-marked initial cell. Upon the 
vegetative axis the leaf-sheaths arise laterally, in close acropetal succession : 
they are webbed from a very early stage, and when mature consist of 
clearly marked leaf-teeth projecting upwards from the webbed sheath below' 
(Fig. 193). As the developing intemodes lengthen by intercalary growth 
of the bud thus constructed the leaf-sheaths separate, while the internodes 
themselves are then seen to be marked by fiutings corresponding to the 



Fig. 193, 

B^tdseium maximum^ Link. Left half of a radial longi- 
tudinal section below the apest of an underground bud (in 
September). r'A', lower part of the apical cone ; h\ 
leases; «s=pith; p, P>smerLstematic ring; ^=cell-l^er 
from Dkhich bundles of the leaf-teeth arise; I, /s=the nrst 
b^rinoing of a branch. (After Sadis, bom Engler and 
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markings of the leaf-sheath next above : at the nodes it is clearly seen that 
the teeth of the successive leaf-sheaths alternate. The leaves themselves 
are mostly dry and chaffy, while the tissues of the stem contain chloro- 
phyll, and constitute the chief assimilating tissue of the plant. The 
number of teeth in the sheath, their proportions, and their permanence 
or deciduous character may vary: the internodes may be swollen for 
storage purposes in underground stems, while on the aerial stems the 
extent of the chlorophyll-parenchyma, and the number and disposition 
of the stomata may fluctuate ; but, putting aside such differences, which 
are only of secondary importance, the plan of the shoot is the same 
in all living Horsetails. It is a notable fact that in none of them is there 
any departure from the radial symmetry of construction of the shoot, or 
from the verticillate disposition of the leaves. 

The normal branching of the shoot is exclusively monopodial,^ and 
originates from cells lying immediately above the leaf sheaths, and in a 
position alternating with its teeth (cells marked /, /, in Fig. 193); the 
branches are therefore not axillary. The shoots thus initiated burst 
through the subtending sheath, guing the appearance of an endogenous 
origin, and on further development they repeat, though usually on a 
simplified scale, the characters of the original shoot. Such branches are 
not initiated at every available point intervening between the leaf-teeth: 
moreover, where they are initiated, they are frequently not developed 
beyond the earliest stages, in which case there may be no external sign 
of their presence. The branches thus formed are plainly accessor}^ to the 
parent shoot, while they repeat its characters : they are not to be held 
as any necessary constituent part of the parent shoot, but as parts added 
to those of the simple shoot itself. 

The roots, excepting the primary root of the embry'O. are formed in 
regular relation to the accessory buds above described : one root is 
initiated at the base of each bud, and thus the roots, though formed 
like the buds in definite positions relative to the other parts, are 
held none tlie less to be accessory also. Their further branching is 
monopodial. 

Both roots and shoots are susceptible of different degrees of development 
according to circumstances, with results which lead to striking external 
differences; and upon these the specific distinctions are partly based. 
Either shoots or roots may remain dormant though initiated : this is 
especially seen in the case of the roots in aerial parts, and of the lateral 
shoots in the parts that are underground. This circumstance provides 
specific characters: thus, in some species many or all of the branches 
may remain dormant, even on the aerial stems E. limosim and 
hUmale\ It also contributes largely to the general aspect of the individual 

1 Occasional terminal branchings have been described, especially in the region of the 
strobilus, which would be comparable with the terminal branchings in the Lycopodiales, 
but they are sufficiently uncommon to be held as abnormalities. 
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organism, as is clearly seen in the case of such species as Jl. pratensc 
(Fig. 192). In other species again the development or non-development 
of the branches differentiates the vegetative axes from those which are 
fertile, as in E,, an^ense and maximioii : in others the lateral branches 
on fertile axes are only delayed in their development, as in E. palustrc 
and sylvaticum : in others again there is little difference as regards branching 
between the fertile and sterile shoots. But it has been shown experimentally 
by GoebeP that even in so pronounced a case of the absence of lateral 
branches as the fertile axis of E, arvense the development of green lateral 
branches could be induced: this was done by culture of the lower 
internodes in a moist chamber, when green assimilating branches were 
put out from the nodes, as in the vegetative shoot The apparently 
branchless fertile shoot was thus brought into line with the ordinary 
branched type prevalent in the genus. Such facts indicate that the 
branched condition was probably common for the genus, but in certain 
cases a late differentiation has arisen between the colourless fertile shoots 
where the branches are dormant, and the branched green assimilating 
shoots.- 

The fertile strobilus of Etjuiseium Ls normally terminal on the axis, 
and is usually borne on the relative main axis only. Many cases exist, 
however, of the development of the strobili on lateral branches : this may 
be normal for certain species, such as E, myriochaetum^ Cham, of the 
sub-section Fkiostachya, Milde, well shown in Engler and Prantl, Fflanzefh 
faviiUe?^ L, 4, Fig. 343, p, 547; but it also occurs occasionally in others, 
where a single terminal strobilus is normally present forma poly sf achy 
In the case of EgiiiseUim sylvaticum polysiachvum (Fig. 194), where 
numerous lateral branches normally sterile bear small strobili, Luerssen 
has been able to correlate the change with external conditions:*^ this is 
the next step to bringing its determination within the limits of experiment. 
On the other hand, numerous cases have been recorded of the continued 
growth of the strobilus, at its apex, with a return to the ordinary vegetative 
characters. Such facts show that the lateral branches are not essentially 
different from the relative main axis, as regards the final end of spore- 
production: also, that there is no absolute banier between the vegetative 
and the fertile regions in Equisetum, Speaking generally, the fertile strobilus 
is not restricted to axes of any definite order. Thus it requires no great 
effort of imagination to see in the shoot-system of Eqinsetum the result 
of amplification of a simple unit, the shoot, composed of axis and successive 

'^Bcr. d, Dmtsth, BoL Gesci/,,, 1886, p. 184. 

® For an interesting discussion of the biological relations of the steiile and fertile shoots 
in living species of Bqufsetum, see Goebel, Organography^ vol. ii., p. 501. 

®For records of such developments in European species, see Rab. Kiypt, Flora, iii., 
p. 622, etc.; and especially Luerssen, ‘‘Beitr. 7.. Kenntn. d. Flora, W. and Ostpreussens,” 
BiBl. Bot^ 1894, Heft 28. 

p. 13. 
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leaf-sheaths, and capable of spore-production 
by a terminal strobilus. The branching, 
howe\er complex, may be held as accessor}, 
as also the formation of roots so closel} 
associated with the branches. The funda- 
mental idea of the plant is thus carried 
back to the first shoot which originates 
with the embryogeny. It may be held that 
from this, by successive accessory branch- 
ings, the complex shoot-system arose, while 
the spore-production was deferred to the 
later branchings : it is on these that the 
fructification ultimately appears in the living 
species, while the primary axis and earlier 
branchings are normally sterile. 

The strobilus itself consists of a con- 
tinuation of the axis which bears it, and 
upon this the sporangiophores are disposed, 
but often with less regularity than rules in 
the case of the leaf-sheaths. The whole 
strobilus is normally occupied by the spor- 
angiophores, without any intervening bracts 
(Fig. 195 a). The sporangiophore itself 
consists of a central stalk supporting a 
polygonal distal end: from the margin of 
this the sporangia hang in variable number, 
forming a series surrounding the stalk (Fig. 
195 b). The spores are all of one type 
(Isosporous). At the base of the strobilus 
a ring-like structure is found— the annulus 
— which is like a reduced leaf-sheath, and it 
has usually been held to show a transitional 
stage between the vegetative leaf-sheaths 
and the first whorl of the sporangiophores, 
these being recognised as equivalent parts. 
Reasons will be advanced below for not 
accepting this apparently simple view. The 
strobilus of Eqitisetum is liable to variations 
of development, which have their importance 
in relation to certain fossil forms. The most 
notable of these is proliferation, the apex of 
the strobilus being continued as a vegetative 
shoot : the effect is thus gained of a fertile 
zone bearing sporangiophores, threaded upon 
an axis, or of a succession of such zones, 



Fig. Z94. 

Equheimn ^yhaiicum, poiy' 

siaehya^ IMilde. Plant with zS secondary 
^strobili, in three whorU of branche«t which 
are nomially bterile. Natural sire. (Aftei 
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separated by leaf-sheaths (Fig. 196). It is thus seen that the strobilus of 
Eifiiisetim is not always that circumscribed terminal body which is typical 
for the living species. 

The Eijfuiseluni-ts^Q has been recognised, though with some uncertainty, 
and only in few specimens, as far back as the iSIiddle Coal Measures ; ^ 

but it is seen represented more commonly, 
and by large forms, in the Mesozoic rocks. 
Related to it are two other fossil forms, 
the genus Phyllotheca of Peimian age 
resembles Eqidseium in the general features 
of the shoot, with its cup-likc leaf-sheaths 
webbed at the base, but differing in the 
form of the leaves and in the fertile 
region : this is constructed on the general 
plan of Equisetum^ but with the strobilus 
interrupted at intervals by sheaths of 
sterile leaves, as in some abnormal con- 
ditions of Eguisetum (Fig. 197). Some 
specimens of Phyllotheca have, however, 
been described by M. Zeiller as having 
strobili like those of Annularia^ that is, 
of the Calamostachys-tyi^e^ The other 
genus is Schizoneura^ of Triassic age, 
characterised by the whorled leaves being 
associated in webbed sheaths, which may, 
however, be slit longitudinally to the base. 
They thus form leaf-like lobes which stand 
off at a considerable angle from the axis 
(Fig. 198). The axis is marked by longi- 
tudinal grooves, which are continuous 
longitudinally from intemode to internode, 
thus showing that the leaves of succes.sive 
whorls did not alternate. The fructifi- 
cation is unknown. 

Most of the older Equisetal fossils, 
however, belong to the Calamarian type. 
These plants were often of dendroid habit, 
with secondary thickening of the stem, but with a similar primary 
construction of the shoot to that seen in Equiseium. The leaf-whorls 
are frequently webbed at the base, though often only slightly, as in 
Annularia\ but in Asterophyllltes, which is traced back to the Devonian 
period, the leaves appear quite separate, in widely divergent whorls. 

^Kidston, '‘On the occurrence of the genus Equisetum, etc.,*' Annals Ma^^. Nat, 
p. 138, 189a. 

* Zeiller, Paioeohstaniqm^ p. 164. 
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raenlar^ distal end, (^cer 
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The leaves themselves were usually simple, as in Et/uisttum, though of 
greater dimensions, and accoidingly more effecthe as assimilating organs, 
but among the earliest forms, such as Askrocalamites (Schimpei), from 
the Culm, the leaves were branched in repeated dichotomies (Fig. 199). 
In the veiy early Fseudoborma^ from the upper Devonim of Bear Island,^ 
the foliage was foiked in a fan-like fashion, and of considerable dimensions. 
Another feature, in which certain of the earliest forms differed from the 
later, was in the fact that the members of successive whorls were super- 
posed, and did not alternate Asterocalaniites). Such forms have been 




Fu„ rc}6. 



Fig. 197. 


E^mseitfw p*aiin\e, Ehrh. Shoots showing recurrent whoris 
of sjwranptiopnores and of bmcts, (Aftei M Ude ) 


Phylhikeca Zic;no. W, Pk. equt)y&tiformu 
from Rover© di Velo, near Verona. mflorev 
cence from Siberia, placed by Schmalhauben with 
Phyliothidtu (-Viter Solras i 


associated by Potonie as a family of “ Protocalamariaceae.” The facts 
would seem to indicate then a primitive construction of the Eqiiisetoid 
shoot as having relatively large whorled and superposed leaves, effective 
as assimilating foliage: these were also separate from one another, and 
liable to bifurcation. The condition, as seen in the present Equisetiim, 
might be understood as attained by reduction of the coalescent and simple 
leaves, which became also alternate instead of superposed, while the 
assimilatory function was relegated almost entirely to the axis. But there 
is no certain proof that the actual evolution of Equisetum itself was along 
such a line as this. 

^Nftthoisl, Foss. Flom d. FokHUndir^ 1,, Lief. 3, laf. 7, 8. 




i<XG igB 

(r'kh.a/uH^Ui T>\o thirds the niturd si/e (Vfter O Ft istnnntel, hum 
Fttglerand Prantl, A a/ Pflanunfam ) 


extended to a length of 30 cm (Potome) They differed also m then 
construction the nearest to the Rqinsetum is the ancient Afchato 
ialamite^ {Bornm)^ chaiactenstic of the oldest 
Carboniferous strata, and of the upper Devonian 
(Fig 20 1) Its stiobilus IS essentially like that 
of ha\ing no stenle bia( ts intervening 

betv^een the whoils of eight to ten spoiangio- 
phores These ^\holls did not alteinatc, but 
neither did the whorls ol bianrhed leaves in this 
early type Heie it would appear that there is a 
more complete diiferentution of the reproductive 
from the vegetatne region than is the case \\heie, 
as m othei Calamanans, stenle bracts aie dis 
tnbuted throughout the strobilus 

The lattei was the more prevalent t3!pe 
among the early Equisetales in them the stenle 
leaf-whorls and the whorls of sporangiophores 
regularly succeeded one another, as it is seen 
m Calamostaxh^s^ and is well shown m C Bitm^ana^ which is the 
best known type (Fig, 202). The stenle whorls are commonly composed 

^ Jtenault, Bassm fimtlkr ei Psrnmn d^Autun et (PEpitm, vol u , p 80, Plate 42 
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of twelve coherent leaves, but thirteeh have been counted : the sporangio- 
phores are usually six, that is, half the usual number of the leaves of the 
sterile whorls ; but seven and eight have been seen in a single \^horl of 
them, while no whorl of sixteen bracts has been seen. Hence it is clear 


that the sporangiophores bear no strict 
numerical relation to the sterile bracts. 
'Fhe position of the bracts in successive 
whorls of them alternates : the successive 
whorls of sporangiophores, on the other 
hand, do not alternate, ‘‘ but are placed one 
above the other in vertical rows. Hence it 
is evident that their position can bear no 
constant relation to that of the bracts."'^ 
This absence of a strict relation of the 
sporangiophores to the bracts comes out 
also in C- Liuhvi^a^i, described in detail by 
Weiss.- He remarks of this species that 
the number of leaves in the sterile whorl is 
evidently variable : he made several count- 
ings, and concludes, “accordingly it may 
be accepted that there were sixteen leaves 
in the whorl, but that they might be re- 
duced to twelve (or thirteen ?) by abortion 
of some of them.” The leaves of the 
neighbouring whorls certainly alternated. 
Of the sporangiophores he says, the number 
in each whorl is six, and the successive 
whorls of sporangiophores stand vertically 
above one another; but he notes slight 
de\iations from this, perhaps due to torsion. 
A still further step is depicted by Weiss, 
in the case of Calamosiachys gmnanica^ 
where apparently the narrow bracts are 



Fk;. 300. 


approximately three times the number of 
the sporangiophores ; but this is not speci- 
fically stated to be the case in the text. 

On the other hand, it has been shown 
clearly in the case Falaeostachya vera that 


Palaeokiackya Pt,ditncnUxia, Speamen 
fiom tht. cuol-ivhales, sho>^in;; a feitile 
shoot bearing about a dozen cones, and a 
lew leaves. stem. About two-thhds 
natural size. (After Williambon, Phil. 
Trofti. liUiL Ccli.y 1060.) Fiom Scott's 
Situiu i in Fossil Botany, 


the number of bracts approximately corresponded directly to the number 


of sporangiophores, though possibly in some cases they somewhat exceeded 


^ Williamson and Scott, Further Observationb on the Organisation of Fossil Plants, etc.,'* 
pan i., Phil Tratts.y 1894, B, pp. 902-3. See also Scott, Studies^ p. 47, etc. 

^Abhandl 5. Geol Spezialkartey vol. li., part i., p. 38. 
vol ii., part i,, Taf. \vi., Fig. 3 n. 
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it. In fact it is to be recognised that, speaking of the bracts, “ a tendency 
to multipl}’ the number of appendages in each whorl seems to have been 



Ar 
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Fig. aoi. coa. 


A7eJkaeocalaimirs, Part of 
cone bhowing the 3xii» {oj:) 
in surfa(» \iewt bearing 
jtuperpottd verticils of peltate 
spoiangiophores (j;^) without 
hraetb. sporangia. (After 
Renault.) From Scott. 


Caioittostachys^^ Diagram of 
cone in radial section, ajrssaxis, 
which bears successive sercicils of 
bracts (^r), and peltate sporangia* 
phores(^). JWBspm'angia borne 
on the sjporangiopnoics. As the 
bracts are ^ alternate with one 
anothei their upturned tips aio 
only shown in e\er\' alternate 
veiticil. (Aftei Scott.) 


PnlarosiacAya . J )iagi am of coi a 
in radial section. a.itsasis, whiib 
bears \erticils of bracts (h) with 
peltate sporangiophores (j/) in 
theiravils. rw-- sporangia. (After 
Renault.) Fumu Srotl. 


a characteristic Calamarian feature.”^ There appears, consequently, to 
have been no constant relation either of number or of radial position 

between the bracts and the 
sporangiophores. 

The relation of these 
two parts as regards vertical 
position is also variable 
within the fossil Equise 
tales ; for, as is well known, 
the sporangiophores occupy 
in Palaeostachya a position 
at the base of the internode 
(Fig. 203), in Calamostachyn 
^Hickling, Amu of Bot., 1907, p. 8S2, 



Cingwl^a iyfkat Weiss. From the Westphalian. Diagnunmatic 
drawing of part of a shoot. X about a. After 
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in the middle of the inteinode (Fig. 202), and in Stachannuhuia 01 
Cingula 7 na at the top of the internode (Fig. 204). Such facts as these, 
here only briefly sketched, must be taken into account in discussing the 
morpholog} of the strobilus of the Equisetale&, and in deciding the true 
chararacter of the sporangiophores. But before this is entered upon their 
detailed structuie and development must be examined 


Spore-Producing Members. 

Natuially the development of the spore-producing members can onh 
be followed in the living genus, though fiom the similarity of their mature 
features to those seen in the fossils it 
is probable that there was substantial 
similarity in these also. In Equtsefuvi 
the axis, which is about to produce 
a strobilus, ceases active growth in 
length, retaining a conical form ; the 
sporangiophores arise upon it in acro- 
petal order, as convex swellings (Fig. 

205). The details show some varia- 
tion in different species : they are here 
described for Equisetmn arvense and 
iimosum?' In the first stages the spor- 
angiophores are not unlike the sterile 
leaf-sheaths, involving, as seen in 
longitudinal section, some six cells, 
which grow out with a fan-like tracery 
and repeated anticlinal walls (Fig. 

206 a). This similarity has been used 
as an argument favouring the view that 
the sporangiophore and the bract-leaf 

_ n . 1 • jj in longitudinal section, taXcn at end of October. 

are results of “metamorphosis of X50. (Aftei Hofmeistei.) 
essentially the same part, a point 

which will be taken up later. Single superficial cells near the margins 
of the convex outgrowths are early recognisable as the parent cells which 
give rise to all the essential parts of the sporangia, though adjoining 
cells also grow out together with these to form the sporangial body: the 
origin of the sporangium is thus of the eusporangiate type (Fig. 206 a, b). 
At an early stage there is active growth in the middle region of the 
sporangiophore, which results in an inversion of the young sporangia, so 
that they come to point with their apices towards the axis. Each parent 
cell first divides periclinally (Fig. 206 a): the inner cell gives rise only 
to a portion of the sporogenous tissue, the outer undergoes further division, 
first by anticlinal, later by periclinal walls (Fig. 206 b, c, d). The innei 

^Studie^y i., p. 496, etc. 
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Half>de\ eloped strobilus of Eguiseittu* arvtnsey 
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products thus formed share with the product of the inner cell already 
described in constituting the large sporogenous tissue, which, though entirely 
derived from the single parent cell, is not defined by its first j)eiiclinal 
wall: it is indicated by shading in the figures, while the products of the 
subsequent periclinal divisions are marked with a cross. I'ninsveiso sections 
at the stage represented in Fig. 207 a show the .sporogenous tissue in a 
central position surrounded by several rather irregular layer.s lorming the 
sporangial wall (Fig. 207 b). The size and construction of the spoiangia, 
even of those in near juxtaposition, may vary greatly: this has been 
especially seen in the case of E, hmosum. As the sporogenous group 
enlarges a layer of cells immediately adjoining it externally becomes glandular 



Kill. jx/t. 

Eqimgtum arven^e, L. radial lanjptudinal smtion of part (if joun^* stiohilu*., 
showinjf two sporaiigiophores in a \try youni; state. B, />, individual spoianaui, in 
older states, cut in medun section. ...soo. 

in appearance, and develops as the tapetum (h'ig, 208 a). I^ter the cells 
of the sporogenous tissue itself separate, and round theniselvcKS o/T as spore- 
mother-cells ; but it is only about two-thirds of these cells which undergo 
the tetrad-division, about one-third of them shrivel, and become disorganised, 
their substance mingling with that of the tapetum, which becomes intrusive 
as a multinucleate plasma into the interstices between the sporc-molher- 
cells (Fig. 208 b) ; the fertile cells which remain are nourished by this 
as they develop into the mature spores. Finally the superficial cells of 
the wall become indurated and spirally thickened, while those within it, 
excepting at the base of the sporangium, are disorganised The mature 
sporangium, consisting thus of a single layer of cells of the wall, and 
containing the ripe spores which are all alike, dehisces along a longitudinal 
line facing inwards towards the stalk, which line had previously been defined 
by the cell-structure. 
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Each of the sporangiophores, fiom which the sporangia thus depend, 
is traversed fiom the stalk upwards b\ a \asculai stiand. \\hich buinrhes 
in the enlarged head, and each branch terminate'^ immediately below the 
base of one sporangium. The sporangiophores are in close juxtaposition 
while young, and thus the sporangia are effectively protected. At the base 
of the strobilus lies the annulus, which completes the investment of the 
lowermost series of sporangiophores : it has as a rule no vascular supply 
(Fig. 209). Goebel has pointed out the 

protective biological use of the annulus — T' 

also that at the apex the highest spor- 

angiophores may be imperfectly developed 

and concrescent, thus forming a terminal 

cap: the protection of the young sporangia 

is thus very complete. 

The number of spot angiophores in the 
E^i^isetum-strohWus is not strictly defined, 
while the number of sporangia on each 
sporangiophore is also variable: it is usually yx] ^ ^ /, 

larger in Eijuisefum than in the Gala- Lj 

marians: this raises the question of evidence >/ /> 

of variability of number of sporangia. There / 

is in Equisetum no structural evidence of / 

the septation of sporangia such as might q t 

lead to their increase in number, nor is 
there any interpolation of later sporangia / 
between those first formed. In some of f 
the larger cones, such as E, maximum, O 

branched sporangiophores are commonly 
found, which appear to indicate a possible 
increase in their number by fission : the rio. 207. 

irr^larity of their number and arrange- l. .j, section t.a- 

ment in these large cones would seem to 
support this (compare Fig. 195.) Excepting 

for such indications there is no evidence pent-iinai Uixision. z;, a similar spoi- 

angium cut transveistly. X uoo. 

among living species of methods of increase 

in number of sporangia. Even the apical growth of the strobilus itself is, 
as a rule, strictly limited. Of reduction in number of sporangia there is 
as little direct evidence, but it is to be remembered that complete abortion 
leaves no trace of what has occurred (see Chapter X.). On grounds to be 
mentioned below it would seem probable that such complete abortion of 
sporangiophores has figured in the evolution of the Equisetales, contributing 
to the origin of the initial vegetative system of the individual plant. 

The structure of the mature sporangiophore and of the sporangia in 
the Calamarians is so similar to that of Equiseftm that, taken together 

^ Organography, ii., p. 500. 


Eqm\tium a>^^enst\ L. section tia- 
\Qrsin^ a spoiangiumin median loni^itudinal 

? lane: the cells marked ('<), like those in 
and, are traced in uric;m from s«t;men' 
tation of superficinl cells subsequent to the 
first^ periclmal dixisiun. Jlf, a similar spoi- 
angiiun cut transveistly. X aoo. 
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with their insertion diiectly on the axis, there can be no doubt of their 
true homology.^ This is illustrated by Scotfs figure of the sporangiophore 
of Ca/iVhosmchys Casheami (Fig. 210), which shows the position and 
structure of the sporangia : but the number of the sporangia on each was, 
as a rule, only four. In some species there was heterospory, megasporangia 
and microsporangia being found even upon the same sporangiophore: 
this is illustrated by Scott in Calamostachys Casheana^^ He has also noted 
in C. Binneyana the abortion of certain spores of the tetrad : ^ this, taken 
with the condition as seen in C. Cas/ieana, indicates that in the palaeozoic 
genus we are able to trace how heterospory originated. The facts suggest 
that in the first instance a certain number of spores became abortive, and 



Fig, 208, 

apex of spomnKiam of Equiseium ItmommT, L., showing the spoiogenous cells, 
burroutraed the tapetum (/), and sporangial wall. shows part of an older bpor- 
ancduni with its tapetum (0 still clearly defined, though the individuality of the cells is 
lo«rt : within thib the bpon^enous tissue, of which certain ccUb (a) ate alxntiix*. x ssio. 

SO allowed of better nutrition for the remainder: this process, going on 
more freely in some sporangia than in others, may ultimately have rendered 
possible the excessive development of those spores that survived at the 
expense of the others, and may thus have led to the development of 
specialised megaspores.”** In this respect Calamostachys was in advance 
of Eqiiisetum. 

It has been shown above how completely the young sporangia are 
protected in the strobilus of Equiseium by the close aggregation of the 
sporangiophores, together with the covering afforded by the basal annulus 
and terminal cap. In the more lax strobili of the Calamarians the pro- 
tection must have been chiefly carried out by the intermediate whorls of 
bracts, which overtopped the sporangiophores, a condition more nearly 
comparable with what is seen in other strobiloid types. 

^ The relation of the strobili of the type of Calamostachys as regards their anatomy to 
the Calamitean stem has been pointed out by Scott ; it will be unnecessary here to enter 
into the evidence on such questions; it suffices to refer to Scott, Studies^ pp. 45, etc. 

•Scott, Stmiies, Fig, 22. ^ p. 51* p. 53, 
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It remains now to consider the morphological charactei of the spoiangio 
phoie in the Equisetales Ihe cunent \ie\\ ot the strobilus of Etjinstiinn 
IS that It is a pioduct ot meta 
morphosis of the sterile shoot 
and that the spoiangiophore 
lb an alteied stenle leat Phis 
has been lestited lately b^ 

Goebeip on the basis of de 
\elopnient of the indnidual, 
but viithout bringing the fossil 
Calamarian strobili into the 
comparison It ma>, ho^\e^el, 
be safel> asserted that if Equne 
turn and Equiseiiits had nt\ei 
existed, a companson of the 
Calamaiian strobili ^\lth those 
of othei Pteridoph>tes would 
have led to a different view , 

It will be necessary theiefore 
to examine this natuial group 
of the Equisetales as a whole 
and not only one isolated genus, 
even though that tvpe be the 
well-known one now living 

Taking first the developmental evidence deiived fioin Equtsefiim^ as 
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C xlmm^tachy C tsAt in j 1 section show 11 g four sporangn grouped nxound 

their spe rangiophoie (4/) three contain meg^spores npd one xnicr jspores <. 30 Phil 
Tmn^ U andS IVul 1587 (From Scott m hes&it Bdany) 

given by Goebel,^ it is found that notwithstanding the diffeience in mature 
form (which Goebel notes, and from which he concludes that the distinction 
^ Otgmio%taphy^ vol 11 , pp 499 503 i , p 500 
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arose at an early date), the orij^in of the two bodies is alike; but the 
sporangiophore, which is the moie bulky, soon adopts a mode of giowth 
which leads to a shield-like form. He concludes that the simpler de\elop- 
ment of the sterile leat \\as the more primitive type, and that the stionger 
growth of the lower surface of the sporangiophore, so as to give it the 
hypo-peltate form, is a new development. He also alludes to the tuin^i- 
tional forms between the two types, such as have been described by Gluck 
and others.^ 

Before the homology of the leaf-teeth with the sporangiophores is 
accepted, the grounds upon which it is based are to be examined; they 
appear to be these: 

( I ) Similarity of the cell structure on first origin. 

(3) Similarity of position relatively to the axis. 

(3) Transitions, through the annulus and its malformations, from the 
one type to the other. 

The similarity of structure of the two as shown in veitical sections 
was pointed out by Gluck, though, as he himself lemarks (p. 362), it 
holds only for the very earliest stages. But similarity of segmentation 
has long ago been shown to be no proof of morphological identity m the 
case of embryos and hairs, without going so far afield as this, a com- 
parison of a vertical section through the leaf-margin of AngiopiG^is^- with 
a vertical section through its sorus,^ shows a near similarity of the 
cell-net: yet this does not suggest any homology of the leaf-margin with 
the lip of the sorus ; and no more can the similarity of segmentation at 
the outset of that of the bract be held to prove the foliar nature of the 
sporangiophore. 

Both sporangiophores and steiile leaves are lateial appendages of the 
axis, but this does not of itself prove the point; for instance, in plants 
which bear prickles, the prickles and the leaves occur together on the 
shoot ; and the former arise not much later than the latter, while similai 
tissues take part in the formation of both. If both arose simultaneously 
close to the apex, the early distinction of them would be a matter of 
difficulty, though they are parts of diffeient moiphological character. It is 
possible thus to contemplate the origin of parts of similar cellulai stiucture, 
but not morphologically comparable with one another, laterally upon the 
same axis. 

The occurrence of middle forms between the teeth of the normal 
annulus and sporangiophores appears at first sight important evidence ; but, 
as is well known, intermediate forms occur between ovules and foliage 
leaves, and, nevertheless, the opinion is widely, and in my view rightly, 

Gluck, “Die Sporophyll-Metamorphose,’' Fhia, \ol. hw., 1895, p. 364, and Plate 5, 
References are there given also to Milde and other writers. 

^Annals of Botany^ voL iii., Plate 23, Fig. 71. 

»/»//. Trems,, B, 1897, Plate lo, Fig. 66. 
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accepted that the ovule, like other sporangia, is an organ sin and 

not the result of modification of a leaf or leaf-segment. The occasional - 
e\istence of sporangia, or even of imperfect sporangiophores upon the 
annulus, is not necessarily a proof of evolutionar} transition from the one 
structure to the other, but is rather to be held as indicating that the 
primordium in its ontogenetic origin was not defined in its character. 

The strength of the view stated by Goebel lies in the fact that it is 
supported by all three lines of argument above noted, and if it were 
not for the fossils, which he does not introduce into his discussion of 
the matter, it would piobably not be called in question. But comparison 
with them suggests an alternative view. viz. that the sporangiophores are 
not of the nature of phyllomes, but are comparable rather with the 
spoiangiophores of the Psilotaceae or Sphenophylleae : these they certainly 
resemble in form and function, though they differ from most of them in 
maintaining no strict relation of position to the true leaves. This sug- 
gestion must now be examined. 

It is based primarily upon those Calamarian strobili in which each 
leaf-vvhorl is regularly succeeded by a whorl of sporangiophores. In the 
strobili the leaves of successive whorls show a radial alternation, as in 
the vegetative shoot, and it seems natural to suppose that they accordingly 
correspond to the ordinary succession of them in the vegetative region. 
But in addition to the sterile leaves the sporangiophores are present, and 
their presence does not disturb the alternate succession of the leaves. If 
the sporangiophores were rightly regarded as leaves, it might be anticipated 
that the alternate succession of the sterile leaves would be disturbed where 
the sporangiophores intervene between their whorls, but it is not. Again, 
though the number of the sporangiophores is frequently half that of the 
sterile leave.s, that numerical relation is not strictly maintained, while their 
disposition in vertical, non-alternating series is on a plan apart from that 
of the alternating whorls of sterile leaves. Their position on the internode 
also, sometimes at the base, sometimes at the upper limit, often in the 
middle, again shows their independence of the sterile leaves. These facts 
together point to their being structures of a different nature from the 
leaves of the strobilus. 

It may be asked how this non-phyllome theory of the sporangiophores 
is compatible with the facts in Equhetumy in which the annulus has 
usually been accepted as a transition from the foliage-whorls to the 
sporangiophores. It is true the annulus lies at the boundary between the 
sterile and fertile regions, and that in Equisetinn no vestiges of leaf-whorls 
are found higher up among the sporangiophores. Goebel has pointed out 
an obvious protective use for the annulus, which would sufficiently account 
for its constancy and limited size in the genus.^ A comparison of other 
types of Equisetineous strobili affords the following explanation of the 
Eqinsetum strobilus in terms of the fossils. In the genus Archaeocalamiies 

^ Organography^ p. 6Si. 
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{B(?rnia) Renault describes^ for B, radiata, Brongn., how the fructifications 
are simple, or interrupted in their length by verticils of leaves, which 
render the spike itself, so to speak, articulated and of very variable 
length. The condition of these spikes is then different in proportion, 
rather than in essential points from that described for Phyllotheca (Fig. 
197), and so curiously reproduced in the abnormal Eijuiseta described 
above (Fig. 196). This again differs from Calamostachys mainly in the 
number of the sporangiophores which intervene between the successive 
leaf-whorls. The tracts which bear the sporangia being thus variable, it 
would appear that the Eqinsetim^x.y'^^ is merely an extreme case, in 
which the whole series of sporangiophores which form the terminal 
strobilus are collectively above the last leaf-sheath, and that last leafslieath 
is of a reduced type, and appears as the annulus. 

It is obvious that in the present state of our knowledge the case is 
not proved either for the phyllome-theory of the sporangiophore in the 
Equisetales, which is out of harmony with the known facts in the fossils, 
or for the non-phyllome theor}’, which is certainly a less obvious explanation 
of the simple strobilus of EquiscUmu But the balance of evidence is 
strongly in favour of the latter, as without undue pressure it covers the 
whole area of facts, including those relating to the fossil Etjuisetales.- 

^Bassin fiouilkr ifAntun et iVE/ittac, p. 81. 

®It is necessary briefly to mention another view, advanced by Jeffrey (Mm, Boston 
Soc, of NiXt, Hist,, vol. v., pp. 184-5), ^ applicable to those Calamitean cones uhere 
the bracts in each whorl are stated to Ije double the number of the sporangiophores. 
He suggests that the pairs of the sterile leaves were really dichotomously divided dorsal 
segments of sporophylls, of which the sporangiophoies w'ere the ventral segments. It is 
necessary to remember, however, that in the best known cones of Calamostachys the 
bracts of successive whorls alternate, while the succes.sive whorls of the sporangiophores, 
considered by themselves, are strictly superposed (Scott, Prognssiis, p. 158) : this fact 
appears to be fatal to Jeffrey’s suggestion, as will ])e obvious if the arrangement be 
plotted out diagrammatically in one plane. It 'will then appear that the proposed scheme 
W'ould only apply to each alternate whorl of bracts, not to them all. There is also 
against it the fket that in the Equisetales at large the aiTangement of the cone with the 
bracts approximately doubling the number of the sporangiophores is only one among 
several Afferent arrangements : the proposed scheme is quite inapplicable for Archaco- 
catamites or for Eqnisctum, and (Xjually so for PaiacostaJiya (cf, llickling, he,). 

Akin to Jefirey’s theory, though not coincident wuth it, is that of Ligniei (Bull, tie hi 
Soc, Linn, de Normandie, Caen, 1903, p, 162, etc.), which also is based primarily on the 
data for the cone of Calamostachys, and upon comparisons with the Sphenophylls. Ilis 
view is that the sporangiophores in Calamostachys are the result of concrescence in pairs 
of fertile lateral lobes of the leaves forming the verticil. The anatomical facts are 
derived from KenauU (Bassin Houiller et Perm, dtAutun et d^Epinac, iv., 2, p. 130, and 
PI. lx.) ; the details shown in his figure, 6, of the single transverse section partially 
deiced would accord with the theory ; but the evidence seems insufficient, and there are 
the following positive objections to it. First, there is no structural evidence in the 
sporangiophores themselves of Calamostachys, or in any other of the Equisetale.s, of the 
presumed fusion. Secondly, in the single drawing of a complete transverse section of 
the cone of C. Zeiihsri by Renault (he, PI. ix., Fig. 5) there are 14 sporangiophores, but 
only 27 sterile bracts; so that the numerical relation does not hold in the one case on 
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ATn vtom\ . 

For the pui poses of the present discussion the chief points of 
impoitance in the anatomy of the Equisetales relate to the structure of the 
axis : the leaves and roots carry only a minor interest. It will suffice to 
say of the former that their structure in Equisetum points to a probability 
of reduction from a condition more effective in assimilation, which was 
their state in some at least of the Calamites. The roots of are 

essentially of the Fern-type, though with some peculiarities of detail of 
their own : the roots of the Calamites show in their primary structure 
striking similarity to those of Equiseium, including the peculiar double 
endodermis ; but they show in addition a cambial thickening, which is 
quite in keeping w'ith the secondary giowth of the axis which they 
support. 

In discussing the structure of the axis the same order may be observed 
as in the external morphology, and the living genus Equiseium will be 
taken first. Transverse sections of the internode show the well-known 
disposition of the chief tissue-tracts, though with varying proportion and 
structure of the several tissues according to the species and the grade of 
the axis cut: viz. a peripheral epidermis, a broad cortex, and a central 

stelar region. The chief interest naturally centres in the tissues of the 

stele, and indeed it is unnecessary to discuss here the special characters 

of the superficial tracts. It may be noted first that the outer limit of the 
stele is not defined by the first apical segmentations: the inner cell cut 
off by the first periclinal wall in each segment of the apical cell forms 
only the pith, while the vascular tissues originate together with the 
cortex from the outer products of each segment.^ But it has been 
seen that early segmentation is not a constant index of morphological 
character, and, accordingly, the stelar condition of Equisetum may 
properly be compared with that of other Vascular Plants, irrespective 
of its origin in the primary segmentation. The stele consists of a 

vihich the whole theory is based. Thirdly, the same difficulty will arise fiom the aUeination 
of the whorls of bracts, and the supei position of the sporai^iophores as opposed to Jeffrey’s 
suggestion. Fourthly, the theoiy is quite inapplicable to the Equisetales at laige, as is 
admitted by Lignier {Lc,, p. 131). He himself suggests a difterent origin of the sporangio- 
phore for Equisetum and Anhaeoialamites^ where they are held to lepresent w^hole 
leaves. These two hypotheses of origin of the sporangiophore put forward by Lignier seem 
too divergent to explain satisfactorily the nature of substantially the same part within 
the same natural phylum. Such difficulties are sure to arise where the attempt is made 
to reduce variable foniis to a strict morphological scheme. This Lignier has done witli 
some ingenuity for the individual case ; but the more elastic view of the sporangiophore as 
a part sui generis appears to accord better with the natural facts. The spoiangiophoie 
may have a more or less definite relation to the sterile bracts, and it often has; but the 
facts for the Equisetal phylum do not indicate this as an obligatory relation. The 
nature of that relation wall be best considered when corresponding facts from other 
sporangiophoric types are available {see part Hi.). 

^ Campbell, Mosses and Eems^ p, 460. 

2B 
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large pith with a central ca^it) interrupted b}’ diaphragms at the 
nodes : around it is disposed a ring of vascular strands of number varying 
according to the species, or according to the rank of the axis in question. 
They are separated laterally by broad parenchymatous rays, while the 
whole is surrounded in most species by a continuous endodermis 
(Fig. 21 1 A, B). There is, however, a good deal of difference in the 
disposition of the endodermis in various species, and these differences are 
of such a nature as to raise questions as to the validity of the simple 
character of the stele itself. The simplest case is that above described, 
and it may be seen in the aerial shoots of E, arvefise and falustre^ where 
there is a simple endodermal sheath of sinuous outline, formed from the 
innermost layer of the cortex ; in fact, the arrangement is that most usual 
in Vascular Plants. In this case the term “stele’* will naturally connote 
all that lies within that sheath. A second type is that seen in the 
rhizomes, but not in' the aerial shoots of E. sylvaticum (Fig. 21 1 c, d), 
in which a second endodermis is present as a sinuous layer, forming an 
inner barrier of demarcation from the inner-lying pith. A third type is 
seen in the rhizomes of E, hkmale and some others, but not in the aerial 
stems of those species : it is characterised by each .single strand being 
individually surrounded by a closed endodermal sheath (Fig. 21 1 k, f), 
while there is no general endodermis delimiting the whole stele. Such 
individual endodermal sheaths also surround the strands in the tubers of 
E arvefise^ sylvaticum^ and palustre^ species in which, however, a general 
endodermis is found in the ordinar}’ axes. The inconstancy of the 
arrangements thus seen, even in the different regions of the same plant, 
indicates them as special and secondary peculiarities, which need not 
seriously affect the conception of the stem as essentially monostelic. The 
fact that the differences of the endodermis do not otherwise affect the 
anatomy confirms this conclusion. It may then be held that the stem 
of EquiseUtm is monostelic throughout, but subject to disintegration of 
the stele. 

The structure of the indiridual vascular strands, as seen in the transverse 
section of the internode, is fairly uniform in the different species. Each 
strand shows towards its central limit a canal designated “ carinal,*’ 
because it is on the same radius as one of the keel-flanges which mark 
the fluted internode externally (Fig. 21 1 c). These canals indicate the 
position of the protox>’lem-strands, which become obliterated as the sur- 
rounding tissues expand in development j for the primary tracheides are unable 
to keep pace in their own growth with the expansion of the surrounding 
tissues, and accordingly break down. Close on either side of the margin 
of each carinal canal the annular thickenings of one or two or more 
iracheides remain to maturity, and permanently record the position of the 
protoxylem. As we shall see later, these are directly continuous with 
the protoxylem of the leaf-trace. Further out from the centre than the 
canal, and right and left of it, two other groups of xylem arise later: 
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trans\’ers6 section of tbe stem cS Egnisfium pedusfre (Xa6), and part of It 
X 1 ^ C, transvetse JMctimi of the rhmxne of £^u£s. syivffiieitm (Xa6X aaad jP, 
paj?t of It X 160. traQSverse section, of the rhizome of Sgu£s, iiioraie (>C36), and B, 
part of it X ri6o< ^»oehl^ cavity; . 7>«valleculai.' canals, escaiinal canals, ^^asheath 
of'se;g^te Strands. ‘ ^s^biiter, i&ss{nn«r geadal endodenids ; in A, C, and B the endo- 
dennis^is indicati^ hy a dotted Une. (After Pfiuer.) From Rab. Krypt, Fl^^ra, 
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the number of the tracheides in these varies in different species 
(Fig. 21 1 B, D, f;. It be shown that these are not directly con- 
tinuous with the \ylem of the leaf-trace. The phloem lies between them, 
and consists of sieve-tubes and parenchyma. 

If the vascular tissues be followed onwards into the nodes, the structure 
there displayed will give ground for a proper understanding of the inter- 
nodal strands. Hitherto it has been customary to treat these as integral 
“\*ascular bundles” of the collateral type, comparable with the leaf-trace 
bundles of Phanerogams: they have been assumed to enter the axis from 
the leaves as integral bundles, and to pursue their course down one 

internode, maintaining their identity as 
integral bundles to its base : there 
each was held to bifuicate, and the 
shanks to affix themselves right and 
left on the nearest lateral bundles 
which pass in at the lower node. This 
was the scheme contemplated by De 
Bary ; ^ but it is a scheme characteristi- 
cally Phanerogamic, and it has always 
presented difficulties of comparison with 
other Pteridophyte-types. An advance 
to a more intelligible view, based upon 
more exact analysis of the nodal 
structure, has been the result of the 
investigations of Gwynne-Vaughan,*-* to 
whom I owe the use of hitherto un- 



FiG. 213. 

Diaip'aio constructed by Mr. Gu )nine. Vaughan 
to repre^lent a tangential view of the vascular 
system of Equixeiunt. llie dotted lines indicate 
the coarse of the true leal-trace strands: the 
continuous Hnes indicate the cauline strands. 


published drawings, as well as the 
description which follows. He found 
that in E. Telmateja^ of the three 
strands of xylem present in each bundle 
of the internode the carinal strand alone 


passes out at the node as a leaf-trace. The two lateral strands join on 
to the xylem of the nodal ring, where the xylem is much more amply 
developed than in the internode, and even shows some slight degree of 
secondary increase.® In certain species {E, htemaie^ and better still in 
E, giganteum) the lateral strands of the internodal bundles may be traced 
as externally projecting ridges over the nodal xylem into the internode 
above. In passing through the node they diverge from one another, so 
that in the intemode above they are found on the adjacent sides of two 
different bundles. At the node above they approach each other, and in 
the next internode they both occur in the same bundle once again. The 


^ Com^‘Anat.^ pp. 279 and 327. 

“Gwynne-VangJiaD, JBri/, Ms,, Gla^ow, 1901, p. 850; also Awt, of Bot„ 

1901, p. 774. 

^Conuack, Anmls ^ Boiany, viL, p. 63. 
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leaf-trace piotoxylem, ha\injj enteied the bundle, luns downwaids for one 
inteinode between but internall} to the two lateial strands at the node 
below it di\ides into two branches, which curve to the right and the 
left in ordei to fuse with the neighbouring leaftiaces that enter at this 
node (Fig. 212). So the \3lem of the so-called vascular bundle of 
Eguisefum consists of three stiands, two of which are lateral and cauline, 
w'hile the median or carinal stiand is common to both stem and leaf. The 
fact that only a small portion passes out as a leaf-trace, and not the 
bundle as a whole, constitutes an essential point of difference between 
it and the bundle of a Phanerogam. The general conformation of the 
vascular tissue at the node, according to the 
above description, is showm in the diagram 
(Fig. 213). 

The tracheides m each strand are very 
few', and consequently it is difficult to deter 
mine the direction of their development. 

However, as regards the leaf-tiace and the 
carinal strand it appears clear that they are 
not exarch but endarch, or perhaps slightly 
mesarch on the adaxial side. The lateral 
strands, as a whole, are differentiated later 
than the carinal strand, but they do not 
seem to be a continuation of its centrifugal 
development On the contrary, in E, gigan- 
teitm^ where as many as ten to fifteen elements 
are present in each lateral strand, the smallest 
of them are invariably at the outer extremity, 
and they gradually increase in size inwards. 

Ix>ngitudinal sections show that the largest 
tracheides are coarsely reticulate, with large 
pits and very broad bands of thickening between them : in the smaller 
elements the reticulation becomes finer and more regular, and in the 
smallest it closely resembles true spiral thickening. To state definitely 
whether the lateial strands are exarch or not was not possible in this 
species, because no incompletely differentiated portions of the stem were 
available: so the question must remain at present undecided, although 
the mature structure certainly gives a strong impression of centripetal 
development. 

It is suggested by Gwynne-Vaughan that the lateral xylem-strands in the 
vascular bundles of the existing species of Equisetum may perhaps be 
taken to represent the last remnants of a primitive central mass: this 
would be in entire agreement with their apparently centripetal develop- 
ment, and in particular with their cauline course. The probability of 
this suggestion can best be gauged by comparison with the fossil Equisetales, 
and with other Pteridophytes. For Caiamifes the case has been succinctly 



Fig. 213, 

Dia^m constructed by Mr. G\\>iine- 
Vaugban to represent the conformation 
of the vascular tissue at a node of Equi- 
iteiuw Above and below the node the 
groups of three strand^, the median leaf 
trace and the lateral cauline strands, are 
shown, in the centre the entr^ of a leaf 
trace is shown, and passage inwards 
to take Its place nearest to the pith, 
while the caulme strands are lateral, and 
form the external parts of the composite 
vascular bundle. 
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stated by Scott ’A he remarks that “the Calamite, so far as anatomy goes, 
is simply an Equisefum with secondary thickening.” The secondary increase 
commences at the nodes, and extends thence through the internodes. 
This again adds point to the similarity with Equisetion, since the trace of 
secondary increase present in Eqidsetitm is seen at the nodes, though it 
does not extend into the internodes. The result of the secondary growth 
in Calamites may be a woody mass of great bulk, and varying in the 
details of its structure : into these matters it is unnecessary to enter here : 
it will suffice to quote further from Scott- that “we may therefore ex'press 
the general characteristics of the Calamarian vascular system by the state- 
ment that the whole arrangement is of the type of Equisefi/m but more 
varied, and sometimes more complex"; and, further, that*^ “the position 
of the branches with refeience to the nodes and leaf-traces was precisely 
the same in Calamites as in the recent Eqidseiinnr Thus, as regards 
stelar problems the two stand together, and the hypothesis put forwaid 
by Gwynne-Vaughan for the elucidation of the stelar structure in Equisetum 
should find its application in Calamites also. It will now be shown that 
certain facts derived from these fossils strongly support it. 

In his F^anzen-palaeoniologie (p. 205) Potonie established a comparison 
between the secondary vascular tissues of the Calamarieae and the Spheno- 
phyllaceae by mentally doing away with the central mass of primary 
xylem that exists in the latter. Gwynne-Vaughan suggested that by 
inverting this procedure, and considering it possible that the ancestors 
of Equisetum may have possessed a xylem that extended to the centre of 
the stem, one is led to derive their structure, as it exists at present, 
from the modification of a stele with a solid central mass of centripetal 
xylem such as that of Sphefiophylhm or of certain Lepidodendreae. To 
illustrate the nature of the modifications that such a stele would have to 
undergo, a series of parallel developments was pointed out by Gwynne- 
Vaughan within the latter group, viz. Lepidodendron Rhodumneme^ Selaginoides^ 
Biarcourtii, Eiii/tiaria spimsa, and Meuardi: here parenchyma appears in 
the xylem, and gradually increases in quantity until only an attenuated 
peripheral ring of xylem remains, which then becomes more or less broken 
up into separate strands. This suggestion raises the question whether any 
Calamarian stem is known in which the hypothetical primary xylem is 
better represented, and is shown to be centripetal in its development? 

At the very same meeting at which Gwynne-Vaughan developed his 
theory Scott described a new species, Calamites petty curensis^ which gave 
the requisite answer. It comes from the Calciferous sandstone of Burnt- 
islands The interest depends on the fact that each vascular bundle 
possesses a distinct arc of centripetal wood on the side next the pith. 
The carinal canals are present as in an ordinary Calamite, and contain, as 
usual, the remains of the disorganised protoxylem. They do not, however, 

p. 23. p. 25. 

p, 31, '‘Scott, BriL Ast. Heport^ 1901, p. 849. 
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as in other Kquisetales, form the inner limit of the wood: but \ylem of 
a considerable thickness, and consisting of typical tracheides. extends into 
the pith on the inner side of the canal, which is thus completely enclosed 
by the wood. Hence, starting from the spiral tracheides of the proto\>lem, 
there was here a considerable development of the xylem in a centripetal 
as well as a centrifugal direction This appears to be the first case of 
<'entripetal wood observed in a Calamaiian stem : it serves to furnish a 
new link between the Palaeozoic Equisetales and the Sphenophyllales, and 
through them also with the L} copods. 

The question remains whether the young plant of Equisetum shows in 
its axis a structure indicative of a protostelic origin. Jeffrey^ ha^ traced 
the details for E. hiemale^ and finds that the central cylinder of the first 
shoot makes its appearance as an unbroken tube of reticulated tracheides. 
There are no piotoxylem elements, although the internal tracheides are 
formed first The primitive axis, in fact, starts out with a similar organisa- 
tion to that which is subsequently found to recur in the nodes. These 
facts, though not in themselves conclusive, would tally well enough with 
an origin of the shoot from a protostelic ancestry*. 

The facts and arguments contained in the preceding pages clearly 
indicate the line of comparison of the stelar state of the Equisetales 
^\ith that of the other Pteridophytes. The axis is moiiostelic, as in 
other primitive forms. It presents the appearance of a mere attenuated 
remnant of the probable archaic state of the protostele. Comparison 
makes it probable that in place of the solid xylem-core, which is seen 
in other phyla to be the primitive condition, the central part has become 
parenchymatous: in the early fossil, Calami tes peifycurensis, the change 
had advanced so far as to reduce the volume of the xylem, though a 
centripetal remnant still persisted, and serves to indicate the probability 
of a protostelic origin, comparable to that condition seen in some 
Lycopodiales and in the Sphenophyllales. In the ordinary* Calamites, 
as well as in Equisetum^ the change has advanced so far that only minute 
remnants of the centripetal wood are to be recognised, and that recogni- 
tion would itself be uncertain were it not for the confirmation brought 
by the fossil from the Calciferous sandstone. But together the evidence 
appears conclusive, and the result is to place the Equisetales, which have 
so long been a structural problem, in line with other strobiloid forms : 
they, like the rest, have probably sprung from a protostelic ancestry. 
Physiologically the changes involved appear as a natural result of life in 
a semi-aquatic and muddy habitat, while the reduction of the leaves 
from effective assimilatory organs as they appear to have been in the 
early Calamites^ to the protective sheaths of Equisetum^ would also 
harmonise with the anatomical change contemplated. 

The leaves and the sterile bracts of the strobilus in the Equisetales 
are supplied with simple strands, which call for no special remark. But 

1 p. 171, 
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some carious featuies have latelj been disclosed foi the strands enteiing 
the sporangiophores. In the case of Palaeostachya vtra, whete the 
sporangiophores in each whorl approximately equal the bracts, and aie 
apparently axillary, the strand lor each originates immediately above 
the bract-bundle; it does not, however, pass out, but ascends with 
the main bundle of the axis through half the internode : it is then 
sharply reflexed, and drops again to the upper limit of the nodal 
disc, whence it passes outwards to the sporangiophore.^ In 
Calamostachys the course seems to be the same, but with the points of 
difference that the sporangiophore-trace drops less than in Palaeostachya^ 
in accordance with the position of the sporangiophore, and that Calamo- 
stachys has commonly two bracts to each sporangiophore, the latter 
being inserted in a plane between them. The anatomical condition in 
Stachannularia and Cvtgula^'ia is unfortunately unknown : so far as the 
facts are available they indicate that the vascular supply of the sporangio- 
phore is regularly derived from the bracteal node next below. This 
suggests a certain anatomical relation of the sporangiophores to the bracts 
in Calamarians at large; but the details of that relation are variable, 
and they cannot be held to support any general theory of lateral fusion 
of leaf-segments to form the sporangiophores, such as that suggested 
by Lignier in the case of C. Z^ilkri, As regards the position of the 
sporangiophore on the internode, the anatomy, so far as known, appears 
to indicate the condition of Calamostachys^ with its sporangiophore 
halfway up the internode, as a central type: and that while Cingiilaria 
probably shovrs an exaggeration of this displacement, so that the spor- 
angiophores appear immediately below^ the bracts of the next upper 
whorl, Palaeostachya is a modification of the Calamostachys type in the 
opposite direction, so that the sporangiophores are axillary in position,^ 

Embryology. 

The archegonium of Equisetuin lies with the neck directed upwards. 
The basal wall, which first segments the zygote, appears approximately 
horizontal: the embryo is thereby divided into epibasal and hypobasal 
halves : the shoot arises from the former, the foot from the latter. There 
is some conflict of evidence as to the place of origin of the first root : it 
is referred by Sadebeck to the hypobasal half in E, aroense and palustre 
<Fig. 214):® but Jeffrey traces the origin of the root to the epibasal half 
in E* kUmale^ though with some uncertainty; but in any case it arises 
high up on the side of the embryo in that species, and in close relation 
to the primitive shoot^ The absence of a suspensor simplifies the 
embryogeny. As in the Lycopodiales, so here also it will be found 

^Hickling, /.f., p. 375. ® Compare Scott, Progressus, i., pp, 160- x6i. 

*See Engler and Prantl, Pat, Pflamen/atfi,^ i. 4, p. 520, where the liteiatnre cited. 

Best, Soc. of Nat, Bist,^ \*ol v., No. 5, p. i68. 
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essential to a proper understanding of the embr}ogen3 to fix the attention 
primarily upon the origin of the apex of the axis, which is defined at a 
\ery early stage in Eijviseium. The epibasal half of the embryo is 
described as dividing into octants by walls at right angles to one another : 
one of the octants then takes the lead over the others, and it is this one 
which gives rise to the axis, with its tetrahedral apical cell like that in the 
mature plant : the product of this octant soon constitutes the greater part 
of the epibasal region (Fig. 214 iv.). A little consideration of the facts 
thus stated will show, first, that the octant-walls are the natural preliminary 
steps to the definition of a tetrahedral initial cell centrally in the epibasal 
hemisphere : the octant-walls might even be held to be themselves the 
first segmentations in the definition of that cell; secondly, that, con- 
sistently with the initiation of a conical initial cell, the origin of the axis is 
in the closest possible relation to the point of intersection of the octant- 
walls, just as it is found to be in the Lycopodiales. Inhere is, liowevei, 
this difference, that the apex asserts itself very early in Eqinsetum, which 
is in accord with the early dominance of the axis over the appendages. 
These arise as three (or sometimes only two) leaf-teeth, borne upon a 
coalescent sheath, which is described as originating partly from the 
remaining three octants of the epibasal half, but partly also from the 
lower portion of that which gives rise to the apex of the axis itself. It 
seems quite unnecessar}’ in such a case as this to attempt to allocate the 
several parts to definite octants : clearly if the leaf-sheath be partly derived 
from the stem-octant, this is not rightly so named. Probably the allocation 
of parts to definite octants would not have been attempted in Eqitiseium 
had it not been found to apply with apparent success elsewhere, and 
especially in the Ferns. In the present case it seems more natural to 
regard the whole epibasal hemisphere as formative of the shoot : from this 
the stem-tip originates at the central point by the simplest course of 

segmentation, which happens to involve octant-walls, while the peripheral 
region of the epibasal hemisphere gives rise to the first leaf-shcath with its 
three teeth. The shoot thus e.stablished continues its apical growth 
directly upwards, forming successive three-leaved sheaths, followed soon by 
the appearance of accessory branches. The hypobasal half of the embryo 
meanwhile becomes slightly distended, as the “foot,” which remains in 
contact with the prothallus after the young plant emerges. The root 

originates laterally in the hypobasal hemisphere in E. arvense and palusfre 
(Fig. 2x4), but in E. Memak it appears to be formed laterally at some 
distance from the base, and even from the epibasal hemisphere. 

This embryogeny accords readily with a strobiloid theory. The apex 
of the axis arises early at the usual point in close proximity to the 
intersection of the first octants, and it is dominant from the first. The 
leaves, which are minor appendages in the mature shoot, arise relatively 

late, and are not prominent features in the embryogeny. The branching 

is clearly accessory, as it is also relatively late in the time of its appearance. 
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It has been seen in the Lycopods that the root is constant neither in the 
time nor in the place of its appearance : it has been also seen that it 
onginates in the epibasal region in Lycopodiinn and Isoete^^ but in Selaginella 
in the hypobasal. It need therefore be no cause for surprise, but rather of 
increased interest that the point of origin of the first root should fluctuate 
within the genus Etjmsctum, Its indefinite position in different cases 
stamps upon it with special clearness the character of an accessory to 
the shoot itself, which its late appearance in certain Lycopods seems 
further to confirm. The whole embryo thus consists of a spindle-like axis 
with continued apical growth; its base is like that of hoetes without any 
suspensor. The leaves and roots appear as appendages upon this spindle- 
like axis. 

Natmally, the embi>ogeny of the fossil Equisetales is not accessible 
for comparison. 

From the account of the E(iuisetales given in the above pages, it is 
possible to form some idea of a primitive general type for the phylum. 
They were probably, from the first, organisms with a prominent axis, 
while the leaves, of moderate size, were arranged in whorls, with 
elongated internodes between them. The root was an accessory addition 
to the shoot. Spore-production, which is so important an event in the 
antithetic alternation, does not figure in the early stages of life in 
any known Equisetal type, but appears only late in the individual life. 
There is little direct evidence among the Equisetales of any deferring 
of spore-production, by abortion of sporangia or of sporangiophores, com- 
parable with that which is so clearly indicated in the Lycopodiales. But 
comparative evidence shows that in the Equisetales spore-production is not 
restricted to branches of any definite rank, and transfers of the reproduc- 
tive function from branches of one rank to those of a higher rank may 
occur in nature, and are illustrated in various living species of Equiseiiim, 
This, coupled with the fact that there is essential structural similarit\ 
between axes of all ranks in these plants, makes it seem probable that 
axes of lower rank, and finally even the primary axis itself, may have 
been fertile in a primitive Equisetoid type : that a deferring of spore- 

production by transfer from axes of lower to those of higher order 

occurred, and that thus the initial vegetative system was greatly extended. 
In the Calamarians a secondary development of tissues in the axis accom- 
panies the enlargement of the vegetative system, which thus attained 
dendroid characters, now only faintly reflected in the smaller living forms. 

It would appear from the elongated form of the lax cone in such types 
as Calamosiachys^ and especially from the usual intermixture of bract-leaves 
and sporangiophores in them, that among early Equisetal types a condition 
existed not unlike that of the undifferentiated Lycopod shoot of the Selago 

type : that is, a general-purposes shoot, in which the office of spore- 

production was not strictly differentiated from the function of nutrition, 
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m point of fact bract-leaves and sporangiophoies are associated together 
in Calamarian stiobili: these maj typify the piimitive shoot as the strobilus 
of Ziv. sela^o does that of the Lycopods. A separation of these appendages 
might he effected in ways w’hich are here suggested by analogy with othei 
phyla, rather than by direct observation in this. In the Lycopodiales it 
has been seen that abortion of sporangia occurred in certain legions, 
which thus became more effectively vegetative : such abortion of spoiangio- 
phores would produce a vegetative region in place of a Calamarian strobilus. 
On the other hand, abortion of the bracts in the strobilus would produce 
the condition seen in Archaeocalamites or in Eqimetum : moreover, in the 
Equisetales, where the sporangia are borne upon sporangiophores with 
enlarged distal ends, such protective structures are not required in cases 
where the sporangiophores are crowded: in fact the abortion of the whole 
bract-leaf in the specialised strobilus would bring with it no biological diffi- 
culty. It seems probable that both of these factors may have been effective 
in producing the conditions shown among the Equisetales. In the Calamites 
the chief distinction between the strobilus and the vegetative shoot is in 
the absence of the sporangiophores in the latter. It is true that no 
observations of vestigial sporangiophores have been recorded, but it is to 
be remembered that where abortion is complete no record remains of 
what has happened, and that this is the case in many Locopods where 
there is good reason to hold that abortion of sporangia has occurred. 
It seems probable, then, from comparison of strobili and vegetative shoots, 
as vrell as from analogy with the Lycopods, that abortion of sporangio- 
phores will account for the distinction of the strobili from the vegetative 
region in Calamostachys. 

But in other cases the segregation of leaves and sporangiophores was 
more fully carried out. In Phyllotheca successive fertile zones appear, inter- 
rupted by whorls of sterile bracts. On the other hand, the strobilus of 
Equisetum is without sterile bracts at all : this condition, which may be 
held as the more advanced, is shared by Archaeocalamites* It is, 
however, uncertain how the Equisetoid type of strobilus arose : possibly 
it was without bracts from the first: but more probably it originated 
by the complete disappearance, from the fertile head, of bracts origi- 
nally present: in this case the annulus, which survives as having a 
biological value for protective purposes, may be held to represent the last 
remnant of the series of abortive bract-whorls. The evidence for such 
pre^essive separation of the vegetative and reproductive functions is not 
so conclusive in the Equisetales as it is in the Lycopodiales ; but the facts, 
so far as they go, are at least in accord with a theory of such a process 
acting on a shoot in which the two functions were originally combined in 
a manner similar to that seen in other primitive Pteridophytes. 

As in many other phyla, terminal bifurcation of the axis is seen,* 
but here it appears only as a rare abnormality. The normal branchings 
are accessory in their origin, and are elective as reduplications of the 
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original shoot. 'Fhe appendages spring laterally below the apex of the 
axis, but even in extreme types the} never attain to Ytry great dimensions. 
An interesting point is the dichotomous branching of the leaf in early 
forms: this is important for comparibon with other phyla, and will have 
its place especially in the comparative morphology of the strobili. 

It is possible to account for even the most complex types of the 
Equisetales as resulting from advances along the lines of ramification and 
of progressive sterilisation above indicated, but starting from the simple 
shoot with its appendages. With this view of the general Equisetal 
morphology the development of the embryo of Equheium coincides, the 
axis taking the lead from the first, while the variability of position of the 
first root is a further indication of its accessory character. Finally, 
the vascular anatomy, so long held to be Phanerogamic in its character 
rather than Pteridophytic, is now shown to be referable in origin to a 
primitive monostele: the structure in the known forms is far removed, it 
is true, from the condition of a solid xylem-core ; but it has been shown 
that the structure *of the xylem that remains is clearly indicative of origin 
from a primitive type of monostele. These characters taken collectively 
point in no uncertain way to a strobiloid origin of the Equisetal 
sporophyte. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

II. SPIIENOPHVLLALES. 

This second phylum of the bporangiophoric Pteridophytes includes the 
title-family of extinct fossil plants, the Sphenophylleae, and associated with 
them, though perhaps somewhat aloof, as differing in certain important 
features, is the living family of the Psilotaceae: this contains the genera 
Fsilohm and Dnesipteris, Certain other imperfectly known fossils may 
also find their best place in this relationship. I'he Sphenophyllales are 
characterised by having a dominant axis, with protostehc structure, which 
bears leaves of moderate size, with more or less furcate branching, and 
arranged either in whorls {Sphemphylhm) or alternate (Psilotaceae). An 
important distinctive character is the insertion of the sporangiophores not 
directly on the axis, but upon the appendages: they are thus marked 
off clearly from the Equisetales, notwithstanding that they have many 
points of resemblance to them : these points are more marked in the 
Sphenophylleae, while the relation of the Psilotaceae is rather towards 
the Lycopodiales. The whole phylum thus occupies an intermediate, or 
perhaps a central position, which gives its study a very special interest. 

A. Sphenophylleae. 

This ancient and long extinct family is represented according to present 
knowledge by the undivided genus Spkenophyllum : but associated more 
or less distinctly with it is the complex strobilus known as Cheirostrobus, 
The Sphenophylleae as at present known dated from the Calciferous 
Sandstone series of the Lower Carboniferous formation, and extended 
upwards to the Permian, They were plants of straggling habit, with the 
Ubual vegetative region preceding the spore-producing parts: these were 
commonly home upon definite terminal strobili, but at least one case is 
known where the definition of the v^etative and reproductive regions was 
less clearly marked. In the case of Cheirosirobits the vegetative region 
is still unknown. 
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The vegetative system of Sphenophyllum consisted of a slender a\is 
(Fig. 215), with elongated and fluted internodes inter\'ening between 
successive superposed whorls of leaves, which in the cone, and sometimes 
in the vegetative region, were more or less webbed below. The branching 
of the shoot was irregular and monopodial . the branches were isolated 
and apparentlj axillary,^ though it seems uncertain whether they were 
not actually, as in Eqiiisetumy inserted 
between two of the whorled leaves rather 
than in the axil of one. 

The leaves in each w’horl numbered, 
as a rule, some multiple of three, six being 
a frequent number, though as many as 
twelve, or even eighteen, may be found 
in some species. They were commonly 
wedge-shaped, and more or less forked 
in the venation, with very various cutting 
extending more or less deeply between 
the forks. In some of them, and especi- 
ally in the early forms, the leaves were 
divided into linear or even filamentous 
segments (Fig, 216, a, d.). Potonie points 
out- that the earliest forms had narrowly 
linear, branched leaves, those of later 
occurrence had larger, moie broadly wedge- 
shaped, and unbranched leaves : thus the 
size of the leaf increased in the rising 
geological scale, while the branching of it 
fell off. But, on the other hand, a striking 
feature illustrated in the well-known S. ctuiei- 
foliion was the heterophyllous character. 

Here on the same plant finely cut leaves 
may be found below and broader, wedge- 
shaped leaves above, while in the strobilus 
the leaves are again finely cut (compare 
Fig. 21s). Commonly the members of one 
whorl were equally developed, but in the 
forms from the Glossopteris Flora, named 

TrhygitXy they were unequal. Examples of the leafage of different types of 
Sphenophylls are shown in Fig, 216, a, ij, c, d. The plants were fixed in 
the soil by diarch roots, which appear to have been borne on the nodes : 
but the details regarding them are imperfectly known.*’ The whole plant 
seems to have been of a weak, straggling character. 

The internal structure possessed greater distinctiveness than the external 
form, and showed a marked secondary’ thickening: this originated very 
^Scolt, p. 82. Englei and Ptantl, i., 4, p. 516. •'Scott, Stttdiesy p. 92. 
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early, so that the unaltered piinmiy state is seen only in small twigs. 
Here a protostelic stiuctuie is seen, without any pith oi conjunctive 
parenchuna The piimary \}\em is of triangular foim, the gioups of 
protoxylem, either single oi double, being at the pi ejecting angles;^ oi 
the angles may be duplicated, and a hexaich form be attained. The 
vascular system is strictly cauline : it passes thiough the nodes without any 
appreciable change of structure, a point of interest fot comparison with 
the Equisetal structure as interpreted by Gwynne- Vaughan.^ A peculiantv 
of some importance for further comparison is shown in the primai> wood 
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A l«af«wfaorI of SjkheMphjfUuttt {,un€%folvum^ anil one leaf of it somewhat enlaTc;e<l 
B—iX leaf>whorl of tenerfuUHm. C^Sphenofikyllum vifttullatum 

(From Potonit’t* Lthrhuca der P^iwaenpaliionioltfgte.) Tripytiut'* xpicioitu 

Royle, IKim the Ghisopiefi^lsaws (aftei O. Feistmantel.) 

of the ancient species, S. insigne^ from the calciferous sandstone: here a 
canal is formed at each of the three angles of the primary wood, pre- 
sumably by disorganisation of the protoxylem, as in the Equisetales^ 
(Fig. 217). The cambial activity commences immediately outside the 
primary wood, and results in a broad zone of secondary wood, which 
completely surrounds the primary ; it is traversed by continuous medullary 
rays in A insigne^ but in the later species these are represented only by 
little groups of thin-walled cells, which form, nevertheless, a continuous 
system. Outside the wood lie the phloem and the cortex, the latter 
showing a formation of periderm, which may be repeated, resulting in 
a scaly bark. 

* Compare Williamson and Scott, Phil, Tpam,^ vol. clxxxv., part. p. 922. 

Scott, SiudieSf p. 88 
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Iht leaves appeal both liom then si/c and from then structure 
to ha\e been the assimilating oigans A\hile the axis took little part in 
that function Ihtir parencM m atous tissue \^as, howe\ei raechamcalh 
strengthened by bands of scle^ench^ma The \ascular stiands gi\en ofi 
at the nodes usuall> blanched ^\lthln the cortex of the stem into strands 
A\hich passed out as the veins ot the leaf, though in some cases a single 
strand entered the leaf 
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S^fuH if s gHi IrinsNcrse section f lather a 01 nc; ttm sh w-inc? tnani5;ul 

pniwn wood with a anal at tool anemic nnikint; the protoxikm then econdm 
wo 1 remans of phloem and ihe pnraar> c rte\ shotm^ two f thef irrows absut 
hromaph to^riph I- hi Ifon^ ff a/ti S Util C ii 91Q (Blicl frini Sentts 
'it id a iH r «// h i ) 


Ihe strobilus of SphtmphxUum was constructed on a plan similai to 
that of the vegetatne shoot, with slight structural differences and with 
the additional fict that the spore producing parts are present These took 
the form of spoiangiophores lesembling in their mam featuies those of 
other sporangiophonc Ptezidophvtes The most obvious differences between 
the strobilus and the vegetative shoot are that the internodes are shoitei, 
and the leases, which are elongated as before, frequently show a distinct 
webbing below The lesult is that the whole cone appears externally as 
a compact body, with the spoiangiophores very adequately protected till 
mature (compare Fig 215) The vanous fossils desenbed under the 
genenc name of SphenofJ^llum show differences of detail m the number 
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Fig aiS. 

SpkinopkyUnm tnchmnaiosHm^ 
Star. Diagrammatic figure of the 
arrangement of the sporangia. 
(After Ktd&iton.) 


and position of the sporangiophores, as well as in the number of the 
sporangia borne b} each of them. These diffeiences offer curious analogieb 
to those of floral construction in Angiosperms : but the latitude of 
variation here shown is such as would in Angiospeimic flowers form the 
basis of much wider distinctions than those of species, or even of genera. 
It is not improbable that upon this basis the genus will ultimately be 
broken up, as detailed knowledge of it increases : meanwhile the following 
types of dispo'sition of the sporangia have been described. 

The simplest is that seen in iS. tnchomatosim^ Stur, from the Middle 
Coal Measures, where the sporangia appear solitary near to the axils of 
the subtending bracts, which were here of very 
narrow form. It is an open question whether 
the single sporangium was here really sessile, 
or was borne upon a vascular stalk, as in other 
species, but in this case exceptionally shoit. The 
evidence derived from impressions does not suffice 
to decide this point (Fig 218). From the guarded 
statements of Zeiller,^ it appears probable that a 
similar disposition of the sporangia is found also 
in 5 . angustiJoHmn and fenerrmum, and it may 
be noted that these are all small species with 
narrow leaves. In the well-known S, cuneifolimn^ Stem (S. Dawsoniy 
Will, and Scott), each sporangium, single as in the foregoing species, is 
borne upon an elongated pedicel — the sporangiophore. The sporangio- 
phores in this case are, as a rule, twice as many as the bracts of the 
subtending whorl: each is traversed by a vascular strand which terminates 
at the base of the sporai^ura. The sporangiophores are inserted close to 
the base of the leaf-verticil, which is here webbed into a wide cup : and 
to this the pedicels may be adherent for varying distances upwards (Fig. 
219). The vascular supply of the sporangiophores is derived by branching 
from that of the subtending bract, of which they thus seem to be 
appendages. In the regular cases the foliar strand on entering the verticil 
divides into three, the single lower branch supplies the bract, while the 
other two enter the two sporangiophores/^ A further complication is seen 
in 5 . Romeri^ Solms Laubach, for in this cone two sporangia are borne 
on each sporangiophore, hanging down from its peltate distal end. The 
sporangiophores are disposed in three concentric verticils on each whorl of 
bracts, and are attached by short stalks traversed by a vascular strand, 
which branches to supply the two sporangia (Fig. 220), The analogy with 
the sporangiophore of the Equisetales is more obvious here than in the 
previous cases, where only a single sporangium is borne on each. But it 
appears still more plainly in S, maji/s, Brongn., from the Middle Coal 
Measures, but as yet known only from impressions. This species is 

'^VApparetl Rruct. d, Sphetw^yllum^ pp. 31, 32. 

*For details, see Scott, Studies^ p. 93, etc, 
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inteiesting from the fact that its strobilus is not a strictly definite one 
(Fig. 22 t ) The number of the leaves in the whorl of the 'vegetative 
region is not constant : six to eight have been observed by Mr. Kidston. 
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Spheno^hyllum Dm^sonu Obliquely tiansver&e section of a cone, showing parts of 
three whoils of bracts. tf^«hollo>^ a\is» (stele missing) \b^d^ cortex of axis ; r =sbracts 
cut at different levels ;j/'=sporan8;iophoret>, the innermost just springing from a whorl of 
bracts, which are here coheient ; J^Hsporangiophores in connection with their sporangia , 
g ^'a^rangia of the three whorls. X7. After Williamson, PhtL Trans, IVtU. 
CedL, Z049 B. (From Scott's Studies in Fossil Botany,"^ 


The branching of the leaves is variable, and even the two halves of one 
leaf may be unequal: the sporophylls are especially narrow as compared 
with the foliage leaves. The strobilus is characterised by the shorter 
length of the internodes, though this is variable also in the vegetative 
region : a gradual transition occurs at the limits of the fertile tract, but 
without any sudden alteration of the size or form of the leaf: the sporo- 
phylls stood out from the axis just like the ordinary foliage leaves, but 
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SphtHcphyllum Roemeri. Dui* 
grammatic sketch of the arrange- 
ment of the iiporan:;ia. (Aftei 
Kioston.) 


were united at the base into a narrow sheath or collar suriounding the 
axis. The transition to the strobilus is plainly seen at the lower limit of 
the large specimen from the Brussels Museum, described and figured by 
Kidston: towards the upper limit of the specimen, where the sporangia 
cease, the axis is continued in the vegetati\c manner, with longer internodes. 
These facts plainly point to the absence of a highly differentiated sliobilus, 
and the e.xistence in this species of a condition, where the feitile 

region is a mere zone on a continued axis. Not 
only does S, maji/s stand as yet alone in the genus 
by the indefiniteness of its cone, but also in the 
character of its sporangiophores. One of these is 
borne near to the base of each forked sporophyll 
(Fig. 223) : the sporangia, which are 4-6 in 
number, but usually four, are grouped round a 
central attachment ; and though no elongated 
pedicel can be seen, still the fact that when the> 
are removed from the bracts they still lemain 
united in groups of four to six indicates that 
they had a common base. In favourable cases 
Kidston has been able to demonstrate that a 
radial line of dehiscence is clearly marked, 
corresponding in position to that of the synangium of JPsilotifm, to which 
the whole structure shows a remarkable resemblance. As a last type, and 
not the least remarkable of this variable genus, may be mentioned the 
fructification of S. fertile^ recently described by Scott. It is characterised 
by the fact that both the “dorsal and ventral lobes are fertile,” by which 
is meant that the bract bears sporangia as well as the sporangiophore, 
which it subtends. Dr. Scott remarks that this is “more probably due to 
special modification than to retention of a primitive condition.” With 
this opinion I readily concur, adding the further comparison of this 
condition with the common variation of Botrychium Lunaria^ where the 
sterile leaf is often partially, or even completely fertile (compare Fig. 85). 

Lastly, there remains to be described that remarkable cone from the 
Calciferous Sandstone of Burntisland, named by Scott Cheirosirobus^ and 
placed by him in relation to the Sphenophyllales, while recognising also 
its afl 5 nities with the Equisetales and Lycopodiales - The vegetative system 
of the plant of which this is the fructification is still unknown. The cone 
itself is of large size, and shows greater complexity than any of the known 
sporangiophoric types. The robust axis shows structural characters sug- 
gestive of a Lycopodinoiis rather than of a Sphenophylloid affinity: the 
central stele in transverse section has a solid star-shaped xylem-core, with 
twelve projecting protoxylem-group?, corresponding to the series of sporo- 

Proc, Roy. Set., Dec,, 1904, and Jn/t. oj Bo/., xi\., p. 168, also Rn 

BoiamciS, i. p. 151. 

-Scott, Pki/. Trans., voL 1S9B, 1897, ** 0 n Cheiru'strobus.” 
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phylls.’ These were arranged in whorls of twehe, and were superposed; 
each consisted of three sterile lobes palmately divided, and it bore upon 
its upper surface, and inserted close to its base three sporangiophores : 
each of these was provided with four long pendent sporangia attached to 
its peltate distal end (Fig. 223). So far as the vascular connections are 
a guide, it may be concluded that the spoiangiophores are appendages 
of the branched sporophyll, and especially of its middle 
segment, since a vascular strand supplying them originates 
from the bundle which runs into the middle segment of 
the sporophyll. This strand divides then into three, 
and one branch enters each of the sporangfophores 
(Fig. 224). Thus, as Scott himself points out,^ the 
course of the vascular bundles supplying the sporangio- 
phores and bracts is essentially the same in Spheno- 
phyllum and Cheirostrobus^ though necessarily more 
complex in the latter. 

F ked h 11 of There can be little doubt of the fundamental 
Sf^Mphyl^majus, Correspondence of the various types above described: 

they dl coincide in the presence of spore-producing 
parts subtended by sterile bracts arranged in whorls : 
and notwithstanding their differences in number, and in the number of 
sporangia which they individually bear, it is safe to conclude that the 
sporangiophores are homologous throughout the series. Their similarity of 
general structure to the sporangiophores of the Equisetales is most clearly 
seen in Sphenop^^iium majus^ or in greatly elongated form in Cheirostrobus : 
considering this in conjunction with their correspondence in function, there 
is reason also to recognise a distinct relation to the sporangiophores of 
the Equisetales. In point of position there is the difference of their being 
leaf-borne, as against the axial insertion of the Equisetales ; in fact the 
relation to the leaf is similar to that often seen in them, but closer. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that the sporangiophore in these two 
phyla is a member of similar morphological rank, though it may in both 
phyla show some variety in its exact position. 

And here it will not be inapposite to point out in support of this view' 
some features of structural similarity which exist between the Equisetales and 
the Sphenophyllales. They will be best illustrated in brief by the juxta- 
position of Scott’s two figures (compare Fig. 217 with Fig. 225), The 
former shows the transverse section of the ancient S, insigne from 
Burntisland, which differs from the later Sphenophylls in having a canal 
marking the position of the protoxylem at each angle of the primary wood ; 
also in having continuous medullary rays in the secondary wood, and 
scalanform tiacheides in place of those wdth numerous bordered pits. 

second specimen, belonging also to Mr. Kidston, to whom the original discovery 
was due, shows only eleven protoxylems. 
p. 113, 
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Comparing this with Fig 225, which is fiom the a\is of CalamoitacJns 
B mmatia, there is a similarity in outline of the piimarj stele but as 
this IS not constant in the species it cannot bear weight in the comparison 
The points ot importance aie, the similar canals, of like position to those 
of S itnigm, and like them showing the position of the protOMlem the 
continuous medullarj rajs and the similaiit} ot the tracheides Ihese 
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ChiiiOi^Uolm Diagram The upper part in cransveise, the lo«er m 

radiil section the TOsition of the orgw corresTOncIs m the two sections i Tnns verse 
section Six complete sporophylls each with tniee segments are shown /resection 
p'lssmg throUf^h stcnlc segments ditto through fertile segments or sporangio 

phures t^elunm'iof stenie sejgnent, r/jedownward outgrowths of sterile Inminae cut 
tmnssersely r/^=theinpices truisserse peltate sporangiophores s wespormgi'i 
Note that in ^ » e^h peltite lamina f is seen in two distinct lobes, with the steiile limins 
between, « /i t / es iscuUr bundles of two whorls -> Radi'U section 1 he sporophj 11s 
ire sepatated from one another for clearness iake in nature the> ore in close contact 
4 rssuMS of cone i «=its stele //Is^base of sporoph>lI Othei lettering os in tmns 
\crse section I be diagram is true to natuie as regards proportions ^f ports, as well as 
then relatiic position N about *» (hrom Scott s ^tudtis in P atsi/ Boiany ) 


features appear to indicate a real structmal resemblance, and it is important 
to note that the nearest approach is bet\\een the oldest of the Sphenophylls 
and the strobilai stiucture of a Calamite foi according to the \ieiss here 
advanced, it is in the strobilus that the moie pnmitive structure might be 
anticipated. 

A special interest in relation to the strobiloid theoiy attaches to 
Sphenoph^Uum majus^ with its ill-defined cone It is important to note 
that this state, so prominent in Lycopodium^ is found in that speaes 
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tif Sphenophyllufn 
disposed radiall} 



in which the arrangement of the sporangia is in a group 
around a central attachment — a condition comparable 
with that of the Calamarians, and which was 
probably a relatively primitive state. Finding these 
tw’o features combined in the same plant gives to 
both additional weight. But they are also combined 
in that other series which, following the suggestion of 
Thomas, are here included with the Sphenophyllales, 
viz. the Psilotaceae. These will now be described, 
and the general discussion of the morphology of the 
sporangiophoric Pteridophytes will be reserved till it 
can be illuminated by the facts which these living 
genera supply. 


B. Psilotaceae. 


Fig. 224. 

Diagram rf the vascular 
supply to the ttteriie lobes 
(st), dud to the sporan(po< 
phores (/) in Citeir&i^trobu:^. 


The genera Tffiesipteris and Psilotum are the only 
living representatives of this peculiar and somewhat 
isolated family, while there is nothing known among 
Fossils which can with any certainty be ascribed to 


it. They have commonly been classed with the Lycopodiales, and, as 


we shall see, there are many undoubted points of resemblance in that 



Fig. 225, 

CaiaiMosiackys Bin^atta, Tianswje section of asL of cone, showing stele ami j 
of corteik. Sunounding the pith there are sb. bundles, in groups of two, with second 
/.»r=proto\yIem groups. Xabout 60. Phil, Tram, W, andi*. Will, Cell, ic 
(From Scott's Siudtes m Pesitl Belany,) 


direction. But increasing knowledge of the Sphenophylleae, as w’ell as 
of the Psilotaceae themselves, has indicated a more natural position of 
both together in the phylum of the Sphenophyllalesv The two genera of 
the Motaceae are so similar in their general characters that there is no 
doubt of their close affinity: on the other hand the differences of 
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between them, as well as the variations in the individuals in eithei genus. 


atfoid an impoitant basis foi 
con paiison with othei foims, 
throwing light upon fluctuations 
of structuie which would other 
wise be moie pu/zling than 
they now appear to be 

Both geneia aie rootless 
The green, more 01 less shrubb> 
shoot, IS established in the 
substiatum, which is usually of 
humus character, b} means of 
a plexus of leafless ihizomes 
invested with rhizoids, and 
penetrated bj a mycorhizic 
fungus The nutntion of these 
plants IS thus of a mixed chai- 
acter, partly saprophytic, partly 
by photosynthesis The aerial 
shoots beai appendages of two 
sorts, desci ibed as foliage leaves, 
which are simple, and sporo 
ph} 11s, which ai e foi ked These 
may be associated togethei 
uregulail> on the same shoot 
which thus takes the character 
of a lax, undifferentiated stro- 
bilus 

In Tmtii/>te/n, of which the 
single species T tan/iemis is 
native m Australasia, though 
extending northwaids to the 
Philippines, the structure is 
more simple than in Psiloiunu 
Its habit IS peculiai, the plant 
being established on the trunks 
of tree-ferns, though occasion 
all> It has also been found 
growing upon the ground. 
The rhizome, which fixes it m 
the substratum, is repeatedly 
branched in a dichotomous 
manner and is without appen- 



£*io 226 

twinen^ts^ Bemh A s= Habic tigure ol \ T^hole 
plnut (pendent torni), shelving a dichotomy Natural size 
B E sporoph\lls sinant.i'i, By seen from the side, C 
from above, Dy afttr dehiscence Ey fiom the under (dorsal) 
side all X about ^ rhizome ^3 natural sue ^ertzans 
verse section of old stem, X4 (After Pnt/el in Bngler and 
Prantl, Sett Pj/laneenJam ) 


dages other than rhizoids Branches of this system turn upwards to the 


light, and develop as the aerial shoots these are usually themselves 
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unbrunchcd. though occasionally a dichotomy may be observed (Fig* 22C a). 
The aerial shoots differ from the rhizomes in bearing appendages : first, 
small scale-like bodies are produced, but higher up they enlarge gradully, 
till the condition of the fully-formed foliage leaf is attained : this is about 
half an inch long, and flattened in a vertical plane. The basal vegetative 
region is continued directly into the fertile region : here the distinctive 
feature is the forked sporophyll,i ^.^ich bears the sporangiophore seated 
at the fork, and on its adaxial surface; each sporangiophore supports 
two large and confluent sporangia (Fig. 226 B, c). The disposition of 
the “leaves upon the mature axis is irregularly alternate, and this appears 
in transverse section of the apical bud (Fig. 237) : here the axis shows 



Transverse section through a spor* 
ang^erous bod of Fmestj^tens* ax^ 
aais. /asfoliage leaves. /=slateral 
lobes, .fjressynangia. Xsa 



Fig. 228. 

Tmesipieris tannensist various unusual forms 
of sporophyll and sporangiophore ; in i. the syn- 
angium IS aboitive ; in li. and hi. one loculus is 
abortive ; others show a larger number of loculi 
than two; others again, right and left on the 
lower row, show a single loculus, the septum 
being impmect. oi absent. 


a very irregular outline owing to the decurrent bases of the appendages : 
it is also apparent that these are alternate: it may also be noted that 
in the case figured three foliage leaves (/) are inserted above the three 
sporophylls {/, sy^ /). 

The fertile region forms a very lax strobilus, in which the following 
features may be noticed. It does not differ markedly from the vegetative 
region in the size of the parts which it bears : it is not composed exclusively 
of ‘sporophylls, but foliage leaves of the usual type may be interspersed 

^Tbe terminolc^' here used is that of Scott {Studies, p. 479). I r^et having in 
1893 part L) used the term sporangiophore in a wider sense than here, so 

05 to include the bifid sporophyll itself. Such an extension of the term obscuies the 
natural comparisons not only wth the Sphenophylleae, but also with other sporangio- 
phoric types. It is best to restrict the use of the word in the Psilotaceae to the 
body borne by the bifid sporophyll, often designated also the synangium. The various 
opinions previously held as to the morphology of these appendages need not be discussed 
again here. It will suffice to refer to my Studies^ i., p. 539, where they have been 
considered at some length, with references to the literature relating to them* See 
also Xignier, J 5 M Sec, Linn, de Normandie, 1904, p. 95, and footnote. 
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among the bifid sporophylls: not uncommonly there is a reversion from 
the strobilus back to the ordinary vegetative state. Iii fact, as legards 
relation of foliage lea\es and spoiophylls, the condition is the same as 
that in the section of Lycopodium^ with its successive, but little 

differentiated, sterile and fertile zones. But not uncommonly the fertile 
zones of Tmestpteris show diffeiences from the normal as regards the details 
of the spore-bearing members at the limits, or about the middle of the 
fertile zones : ^ about the upper and lower limits, but especially at the upper, 
variations of reduction from the normal, both of sporophylls and of 
synangia may be found : these may appear in the abortion of either 
looulus, or of both of them (Fig. 228 i. ii. iii.): or the two loculi may be 
imperfectly formed, the septum being incomplete between them, and the 
synangium is then replaced by a single loculus (Fig. 228 lower row). It 
would appear that these reductions are to be correlated with deficient 
nutrition at the limits of the fertile zone. Conversely, about the middle of 
a fertile zone, where presumably the nutrition at initiation of the parts is 
most efficient, certain sporophylls may be developed beyond the normal 
limits: in the simpler cases an additional loculus may appear in the 
synangium (Fig. 228); but in well-developed plants Thomas has found 
that not infrequently the sporophylls may show a repeated dichotomy, and 
two or even three noimally shaped synangia, or sporangiophores, may be 
produced, one at each fork of the sporophyll. He has also described how 
the sporangiophore is not always sessile as it is normally, but may be 
raised up on a longer or shorter stalk ; also that it may at times be replaced 
by a leaf-lobe of outline like those which are normal. The theoretical 
bearings of these several variations, which do not appear to be uncommon 
where the plant flourishes wellj will be discussed later. 

In Psilotum the main features resemble those in Tmesipteris^ but with 
differences of detail. The genus consists of two well-marked species, 
P, triquetrum^ which is upright and shrubby, with a radially constructed 
shoot, and P. flaccidum, which is w^eak and pendulous, with a bilaterally 
flattened shoot, bearing the appendages on its margins. The underground 
rhizomes are rootless and leafless, as in Tmesipteris^ but are more profusely 
bifurcate: they are covered with rhizoids, and show mycorrhiza. They 
produce gemmae, which freely propagate the plant vegetatively. The 
aerial shoots also bifurcate much more freely than in Tmesipteris* in 
planes successively at right angles (Fig. 229). On these the minute vege- 
tative leaves are disposed, but with no constant or definite arrangement: 
they appear as small subulate processes, arising from the projecting angles 
of the green axis, and are commonly without vascular tissue. In the upper 
regions of strong shoots they are replaced by sporophylls which are bifurcate 
as in Tmesipteris, though very small : each bears a short-stalked sporangio- 
phore, which supports three synangial sporangia. Here as in Tmesipteris 

^Many of the details here embodied are taken fiom Thomas, Proc. Sen,, vol. Kix., 
P- 343- 
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the fertile shoot is very la\, and does not form a definite stiobilus, while 
foliage leaves are interspersed irregularly between the sporophylls. There 

is thus a .Se/a^o” condition in 



Psiloiim also, and it is even more 
obMOUs than it is in Tmesiptern. 
Fsilohm is also open to deviations 
of structure of the spore-producing 
parts: reduction of the sporangia 
from the normal three to two is 
not uncommon, though it appears 
frequently to be the result of arrest 
of one of the loculi. In other 
cases the number of the loculi 
may be increased to four or five.^ 
Thus in the Psilotaceae sporangio- 
phores may be found bearing 
sporangia variable in number from 
one to five. The observations of 
Thomas also show- that there are 
fairly numerous instances in Fsilo- 
turn of a second dichotomy of one, 
or even of both branches of the 
forked sporophyll: in the former 
case two sporangiophores are 
present and three minute leaf-lobes, 
in the latter case three sporangio- 
phq^es and four leaf-lobes. The 
synangia are in these instances 
closely crowded together, and in 
some cases at least irregular quin- 
quilocular synangia are due to the 
fusion of two original primordia in 
close proximity. There are no 
statements as to the position in 
the fertile region which these 
abnormalities hold. From the 


33^ above facts m Psilotimi^ as well 

Psikaum tnqwtUum^ Shoot iho^ing; repeated ^ thoSC in Pffiesipt6TtS^ ThomaS 

draws the conclusion “ that repeated 
dichotomy of the sporophylls of 
the family Psilotaceae is an ancient 
feature.” Without accepting this position, this much at least is clear, 


that the present Psilotaceae possess morphological possibilities of further 


^Sohns Laubach, Ami, /ard, Bukenaorg, iv., p. 174. 
^Prpt, Boy, Soc,i voL Ixix., p, 349. 
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amplification beyond what is held to be the normal for them. It is a 
different question whether these were ever effectively realised in the past, 
and thus figured as normal features in any ancestral race. Nevertheless it 
is hardly possible to avoid the comparison of the forked sporophylls of 
the Psilotaceae, and these extra branchings, also with forked leaves, which 
aie so prominent a characteristic of the Sphenophylleae. 

From the study of the external characters of the living Psilotaceae it 
appears that the sporophyte is readily referable to a strobiloid origin. The 
rootless condition and the leafless rhizomes present no difficulty, but 
rather the reverse. It may, however, be a question whether this condition 
w’as primitive in them, or the result of reduction in accordance with their 
peculiar habit. As regards the lax shoots, the dichotomous branching is 
reminiscent of the Lycopodiales rather than the Sphenophyllales. The 
vegetative development of the lower parts of the aerial shoots, as well as 
the Selago^^ condition so clearly seen in their upper regions, corresponds 
to that of the simpler Lycopods, w'hile it finds its correlative also in 
Sphe7Wphylli4m 7najus, The chief points of divergence as regards external 
form are the shape of the leaves and sporophylls, and their alternate 
arrangement, though they share the latter with most of the Lycopods. 
The reduction or abortion of sporangiophores about the limits of the 
fertile zones compares with the imperfect development of abortion of 
sporangia in a similar position in Lycopodium Selago and others ; while the 
amplifications noted by Thomas about the middle of the fertile zones in 
Tmesipteids only accentuate the recognition of those zones as distinct from 
the sterile parts. Accordingly the general reference to a strobiloid origin 
will apply to the Psilotaceae with equal force to that in the case of 
Lycopodiim^ and this will be so upon the facts themselves, whatever the 
genetic relations may have been between the Psilotaceae, the Lycopods, 
and the Sphenophylls. 


Developmfni’ of the Spore-Producino Parts. 

The apical cone of Tmcsipteris is very variable in bulk : in strong 
young shoots it may be a broad dome, while in weaker specimens, or 
those in which the apical growth is beginning to fail, it may be com- 
paratively narrow. Passing from the actual apex the sides of the cone are 
covered externally by deep prismatic cells, which are of somewhat irregular 
origin, depth, and arrangement. When a leaf or sporophyll is about to be 
formed, certain of these increase in size, and undergo both periclinal and 
anticlinal divisions so as to form a massive outgrowth, the summit of 
which is occupied, as seen in radial section, by a single cell of a w^edge- 
like or prismatic form: it is not improbable that the latter passes over to 
the wedge-like form as the part develops. In these early states it is 
impossible to say whether the part in question will be a vegetative leaf or 
a sporophyll, and even when older it is still a matter of uncertaint)^, so 
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sitniliir are they in their initial stages, though so different when mature. 
Those, however, which are to develop as sporophylls soon show an 
increase in thickness, while they grow less in length , an excrescence of 
the adaxial surface soon becomes apparent (Fig. 230 a), in which the 
superficial cells are chiefly involved: this constitutes the sporangiophore. 
The superficial cells at first form a rather regular series: they undergo more 



Fiu i 30 . 

TmesipUris iaivmtsis, A very youne sjnongitim arisini; from the adaxial suifacc 
of the sporophyll. X loo. spor^yU baring a much older j^mangium ; the sporo- 
eenous masses are shaded. X zoa C=part of a radial section of a mature synangium 
lowing the insertion of the septum, x xoo. 


or less r^ular divisions: a band of tissue some four or more layers in depth 
is thus produced At about this period certain masses of cells assume 
the characters of a sporogenous tissue (Fig. 230 b) ; but though they can 
be recognised as such by the character of the cells, it is exceedingly 
difficult to define the actual limits of these sporogenous masses. The 
more superficial tissues, as well as the band intervening between the two 
sporogenous masses remain sterile, the latter developing into the septum, 
while the former develop into the walls of the synangium : it is specially 
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to be noted that the origin of the tissue of the sterile septum, which 
separates the sporangia, seems to be similar to that of the sporogenous 
masses themselves. 

As the development proceeds, it is still difficult to recognise with 
certainty the exact limits of the sporogenous masses: this is probably due 
to the fact that there is no ^ery clearly defined tapetum, nor is the whole 
of the sporogenous mass used up in the actual formation of spores ; but a 
considerable proportion of the cells composing it, acting as a diffused 
tapetum, become broken down, and disappear in a manner similar to that 
to be described more in detail in Psilotiim (Fig. 231). 

Finally, a strand of vascular tissue, of which the ongin may be traced 
in Figs. 230 A, B, is formed, extending upwards into the sporophyll; 
on entering the sporangiophore, it passes up to the base of the septum, 
and there branches right and left, the two branch-bundles traversing the 
margins of the septum. 

When mature, the wall of the synangium consists of a superficial layer 
of deep cells, with thick cell-walls, a band of thinner-walled compressed 
cells, three to four layers thick, supporting the superficial layer internally 
(Fig. 230 c). These cells have pitted walls, and are not definitely 
limited internally, but irregular tatters of cell-wall project into the cavities 
of the sporangia, showing thus that there is no clear limit between the 
wall of the sporangium and the tapetum. 

The septum shows in the main a structure similar to this inner band 
of the wall, with which it is continuous; it consists of a firm plate of 
narrow tabular cells, four to six layers in thickness, with profusely pitted, 
woody walls. The septum is also coated by the remains of thinner-walled 
disorganised cells. As already noted, the branches of the vascular bundle 
which enters the sporangiophore pass right 'and left up the margin of the 
septum ; these bundles are seen as bands of tracheides in transverse sections 
through the lower part of the septum (Fig. 230 c.) ; the bundles are not 
sharply differentiated from the surrounding tissues, and they appear to consist 
only of xylem. A number of tracheides, continuous with the bundle, 
extend along the central part of the septum ; and from the position of the 
bundle, it appears to belong to the septum, rather than the external wall 
of the synangium. The results obtained thus from radial sections have 
been verified by comparison also of sections in other directions.^ 

An examination of the imperfect synangial sporangiophores which 
occur at the limits of the fertile region shows them to be frequently 
unilocular: this may be in some cases due to the abortion of one or 
other of the two loculi, but in other cases it is clearly by imperfect 
development of the septum between them, as vestigial remains of it may 
often be found. It has been demonstrated that tissue which would nor- 
mally develop as septum may in these cases develop as tapetum, or 
even as sporogenous tissue (Fig. 231); and thus the unilocular condition 

^See Studies^ i., p. 543. 
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is attained. But the tissue of the normal septum is of common origin 
with the sporogenous tissue itself, and in the earliest stages does not differ 
from it in position oi structure. The normal development, in fact, would 
be compatible ^\ith the view that the septum is formed from potential 
sporogenous tissue sterilised : the unilocular condition would then follow 
from reversion of that sterile tissue to its original fertile state again. 
This question is intimatel)’ connected with that of the origin of the 
sporangiophore, and opportunity ^\ill be taken later to discuss it. 

The detailed study of the sporangiophore or synangium of Psilotinn by 
means of sections is more difficult than that of Tmesifteris on account of 
its trilocular character. In radial sections through the terminal bud the 



Fii*. 

rfite\iphrh iannKtisis^ Bernh. .-J, median section throu(;h sjtungium, showing the 
tissue uheie the septum normally is Jevelopinir as sporoi^enous cells tnptiiim. 

part of the contents of a similar &ynan^um, rather older* aa shows the Ime whcie 
the septum shoul<l noimall^' be, while a chain ot fertile cells stretches continuouslv across 
it. This drawing also indicates how cells distributed tbiough the sporogenous tissue 
become disorganized. \ xno. 

young sporophylLs are found to present a general outline and structure 
similar to those of Tmesifteris, Fig. 232 shows one such : the cell ( x ) 
is believed to represent the organic apex of the sporophyll, though it is 
doubtful whether it be this initial which gives rise to the whole mass of 
the tissue. The sporangiophore appears as an outgrowth of the upper 
surface of the sporophyll, while the tissue on the abaxial side of it is 
already growing out into a bulky projection. But it has not been possible 
to trace the development of the essential parts of the loculi of the 
s\mangium from the superficial cells of the ada.xial side of the sporophyll 
in this case ^nth the same certainty as in Tmesipteris: this is chiefly 
owing to the stalk being here narrower, and to the fact that only one 
loculus can be cut in a median direction in any one section; supposing 
this to be the median plane of the whole sporophyll, then it will be the 
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abaxial loculus \\hich ^Mll be thus tia\ersed \ tiul} ladial section of a 
}0unj3 synangium is shown in Fig 232 1 the ariow indicating the diiec 
lion ol the main axis the cell ( x ) is a conical cell, which is commonh 
though pel haps not constantl} found occupying the centre of the apical 
surface of the sjnangium The cell shaded is belie\ed to be the arche 
spoiial cell foi one of the loculi, but aftei comparison ot a laige numbei 



D E 

Bi< 

P lotum h jiuitum S\\ \ incuN staji;e^ of devebpment f the s^nan^iun and 

spc*’ant;mm In Cthe spQroi,enou*i Gjr wp is shaded D shows the differentiation of its 
cells the fei tile ells being shaded P bnows the disor^nisition of the remaining cells 
without formin*, spwes too 

of sections I am still uncertain whethei the whole of the sporogenous tissue 
in each loculus is really refeiable to a single parent cell, for just the same 
difficulty arises here as m Tmestphfis in recognising the exact limits of 
the sporogenous masses 

The subsequent stages of development are illustrated by Figs. 232 c, u, e, 
and it will be seen from these how the sporogenous masses assume large 
dimensions, and are at first composed of uniform cells. The wall of the 
synangium meanwhile becomes multiseiiate, and the cells of the outermost 
layer assume a deep and prismatic form, while the mnei layers are nairow 

2D 
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The same is the character of the more superficial cells of the sporogenous 
mass (Fig. 232 i»), so that it is almost impossible to recognise the limit 
between the tissue of the wall and of [the sporogenous mass : the superficial 
portions of the latter become disorganised without the formation of spores, 
but there is no clearl)^ defined tapetuni. Such is also the fate of a 
considerable proportion of the more central cells : for as the synangium 
develops, irregular groups of cells of the sporogenous masses assume 
dense granular contents, and subdivide, while the others remain paler, 
wkh more watery contents, and do not divide: the former undergo the 
final tetrad-division and form spores, while the latter become disorganised. 
The actual state of partial disorganisation is shown in Fig. 232 E: thus a 
partial sterilisation of cells of the sporogenous tissue, essentially similar to 
that in Eqiiisetum^ is seen also in PsiloUtm^ and, as above stated, it occurs 
also in Tmesipteris, 

In both genera the lines of dehiscence at maturity are defined 
structurally. In Fsilotiim the lines radiate from the centre, and it has 
been seen that a similar condition may be recognised in the sporangio- 
phores of Spliemphyllum majus. Thus, in the broad outlines of 

structure, in function, and in position the sporangiophore of the Psilotaceae 
is the correlative of that in the Sphenophylleae. It remains to see how 
far there is a correspondence also in the anatomical structure of these 
plants. 

Anatomy. 

The internal structure of the Psilotaceae is relatively simple, in 

accordance with their outw'ard form. The axis is traversed by a stele, 
which is fundamentally of the protostelic type, and limited by an 
endodermis which is more definite in Psilotum than in Tffiesipteris, The 
broad cortex which surrounds the stele is variously differentiated in the 
rhizome and in the aerial shoot: in the former it consists of starchy 
parenchyma, with endophytic mycorhiza in the outer layers, while the 
superficial cells grow out into rhizoids: in the aerial shoot the stele is 
surrounded successively by thin-walled parenchyma, sclerenchyma, and 
assimilating tissue, while peripherally is an epidermis with stomata. Such 
characters, however, present little that is of comparative value; it is in 
the vascular tissue that a better basis for comparison is found. 

The structure of the stele in Psiloiim^ varies according to the position 
and size of the part: in the rhizome there is often no protoxjdem, but 

the xylem consists of a somewhat irregular, and exiguous group of 

scalariform tracheides, surrounded by an ill-developed phloem, while peri- 
pherally there is a definite endodermis. At the base of an aerial shoot 
the xylem increases in bulk, with interspersed parenchyma cells, and 

^ These statements are based partly on personal oliser^^tions, hut also on the writings 
of Bertrand {Arch, ht, du i,), of Boodle [Antt, 0^ BoU, xviii., p. 505), and of 

Miss Ford of xviii., p. 5S9), 
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protoxylem makes its appearance: where the protoxylem is clear it is 
evident that the differentiation of the primary xylem is centripetal, as it 
is, with local exceptions, throughout the aerial shoot. Passing upwards 
along the aerial shoot, the peripherally projecting protoxylems increase 
in number, the whole stele enlarging : finally, in transverse section the 
xylem appears as a hollow, many-rayed star, while the centre is occupied 
by sclerotic tissue. Peripherally as before lie the phloem and the endo- 
dermis (Fig. 233). An examination of the lower part of the aerial shoot, 
and of some adjoining parts of the rhizome, shows a feeble secondary 
formation of xylem: there is no definite cambium, but the additional 
tracheides which arise from the tissue outside the primary wood often 
show signs of a radial arrangement. The secondary development fades 
off as the stellate structure of the upper region is attained. Thus 



Fk.. 233. 

Part of a t^ans^t:r^e section of the Lenttr-l stele >100. 

Structurally the base of the stem of Fsilotim recalls the stem of Spheno' 
phyllum^ though >vith very feeble secondary growth, while the upper part 
of the stem resembles the axis of the cone of Cheirostrobus^ though on a 
simple scale, and with fewer xylem-rays. 

In the stem of Tumipteris no secondary development has hitherto 
been found. The rliizome exhibits much the same structure as that of 
Psikium^ with a solid group of tracheides at the centre, or in weaker 
branches an irregular xylem-ring, Surrounded by phloem, and a very ill- 
defined endodermis. Often there is no distinct protoxylem ; but, as the 
passage is made to the aerial stem, protoxylem may appear: its position 
in all the upper region is mesarch. In weaker shoots, and especially in 
the upper regions, the cauline tissue of the stele fades out: the leaf- 
traces become the main feature of the vascular system, which in trans- 
verse sections is then represented by a ring of separate strands: each 
of these has its mesarch protoxylem corresponding to that seen in the 
leaf-trace (Fig. 234): in point of fact this becomes a phyllosiphonic type 
of structure. In strong axes, however, the xylem may still form a 
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coherent ring surrounding a central pith, but ^\ith the piotoxylem 
mesarch. 

The chief anatomical difference between the two genera appears thus 
to be in the position of the protoxylem. But Boodle points out that 
locally a mesarch position may be found in Psilotiim also, and he con- 
cludes that both genera might be referred to a common parent form, 
in which the aerial stem had a rayed mesarch xylem-mass, the suppression 
of leaf-trace's having caused the loss of centrifugal wood in the one genus, 
and the influence of the leaf-traces in the other genus having broken up 



Fit,. 2:^4. 

Tmesipteris tannemis. Transverse section of the sterile region, high up.^ The pioto* 
j^ylem (pr. xy.) is mesarch. The xylem of the stele is fading out, and being replaced 
by parenchyma; three of the tracheides (J. ir.) shoiu incomplete development; theie 
is no longer a complete ring, and the leaf-tiace bundles (/. /,) enter the gaps which lesult, 
in much the same way as in a phyllosiphonic type. There is no definite cndodemiis. 

Xisa 

the xylem into distinct bundles,^ He further recalls the fact that in 
Cheirosirobus there are indications of a mesarch structure, while paren- 
chyma is present among the tracheides towards the centre of its stele : 
such cells in response to mechanical requirements might readily be 
converted into mechanical tissue, as in Psilotunu It thus appears that 
the Spbenophylleae and Psilotaceae show uniformity in the general type 
of their vascular construction, though the details are subject to consider- 
able fluctuation. This result adds point to the comparisons already 
based upon the external characters and the spore-producing parts. At 
the same time, it is to be remembered that a structure resembling that 
of Psilotum and Cheirostrohts is seen in certain of the Lycopodiales ; in 

p. 515. 
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particular it is found in Lepidostrobus Brownii^ whert also the leaf-trace 
bundles are of the mesarch t5’pe. The comparison has also been made 
by Miss Ford with Both-odendma mioidum : in this case the corie- 
spondence seems to be rather with the rhizome of Psilotum than with 
its aerial shoot. 


Embryolog\ . 

Of the embryology of the Psilotaceae nothing is at present known. 
Even the prothallus has not been recognised with certainty, though 
Dr. Lang ^ has described the structure of one which may with a 
reasonable degree of probability be referred to Fsilotum. It was 
closely associated with a plant of Psilotum^ in a locality where no 
species of Lycopodium (with w’hich a mistake of identity might occur) 
were observed growing in the same situation. This, as well as 
certain comparative reasons, made Lang regard it as probable that his 
prothallus is really that of Psilotinn. It was a prothallus of the wholly 
saprophytic, subterranean type, corresponding to that of L, clavatum or 
complanatum : it bore antheridia, but no archegonia or embryos. 

The initial embryology of the Psilotaceae is thus a complete blank. 
It is to be hoped that ultimately this blank may be filled : meanwhile the 
following remarks may be made as indicating the nature of the problem 
which the further data ma}' be expected to solve. The relationship of 
the Psilotaceae to the Lycopods, long recognised on characters of the 
mature sporophyte, has lately been in a measure discounted by a better 
knowledge of the Sphenophylleae, though the prothallus provisionally 
attributed by Lang to Psilotum would appear to point to a strengthening 
of the former relationship. A connection also with the Equisetales is now' 
more clearly recognised than formerly; and it will be remembered that in 
these the axis asserts itself early, while the first leaf-sheath appears 
relatively late, as a subsidiary appendage. In the sporophyte of the 
Psilotaceae we see a rootless plant, wdth branched, leafless rhizome, while 
the appendages appear first on the aerial shoot. It may be expected that 
the embryology should show some evidence bearing on the question 
whether the leafless and rootless condition of the lower parts is primitive 
or the result of reduction. If the embryo showed, like that of Lycopodium^ 
cotyledons and a primary root, that would be positive evidence that the 
rootless and leafless condition seen in more advanced stages of the plant 
was a result of reduction. If, on the other hand, the embryo developed 
without appendages directly into the rootless and leafless rhizome, then 
either of two interpretations would be possible: either that reduction 
had been effective back to the earliest phases of the individual: or 
that the sporophyte at first represented that primitive state of an axis 
without any appendages, which a strobiloid theory contemplates in the far 
back ancestry; it is significant that some remote approach to this is seen 

of Sot, ^ x\Hu„ 1904, p. 571. 
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in the embryo of Equisetiim^ with its direct and early assertion of the 
axis, and the relative!}’ late and subsidiary character of its first leaves. 
It is naturally impossible to express any opinion on such points at 
present; but it is to be remarked that the facts relating to the mature 
plants of the Psilotaceae as they stand would bear either of those inter- 
pretations. So far as expressed, current opinion appears to favour the 
probability of reduction in accordance with habit, and especially so in 
the case of Pdlotum^ where the leaves lend themselves readily to an 
interpretation as reduced structures. But whichever view be ultimately 
taken, a strobiloid theory would meet the facts more readily than any 
phytonic theory of the shoot. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SUMMARY FOR SPHENOPHYLLALES AND 
FOR SPORANGIOPHORIC PTERIDOPHYTES GENERALLY. 

It has now been seen that the two living genera of Psilotaceae, though 
differing in the number of sporangia on each sporangiophore, as well as 
in the si/e of the appendages, correspond neveitheless in the e^iSential 
characters of form ; they are alike in the rootless and leafless rhizome, 
in the irregular alternate arrangement of the appendages, and in the 
relation of the sporangiophore to the forked sporophylL The anatomical 
characters also correspond, though with differences open to biological 
explanation. No one will therefore doubt the natural affinity of these two 
genera. 

The relation of the Psilotaceae to the Sphenophylleae has been only 
lately recognised. Previously they were placed with the Lycopodiaceae, 
and in the above pages points of similarity to these plants have been 
repeatedly noted ; such as the dichotomous branching of the primitive 
monostelic axis, the imperfect differentiation of the vegetative and fertile 
regions, and the relation of the sporangiophore in the one and of the 
sporangium in the other to the sporophyll. It was Dr, Scott who first 
indicated the closer relation between the Psilotaceae and the extinct 
Sphenophylleae, on the ground of anatomical resemblance, as w'ell as the 
similarity of the spore-producing parts this view was further developed 
by Thomas, on the basis of observation of many specimens in their 
native habitat.*^ The chief difference seems to lie in the fact that the 
appendages of the former are irregularly alternate and distinct, while in 
the latter they are in regular whorls, and webbed at the base. But the 
genus Lycopodium^ which includes species with whorled and others with 
irregularly alternate leaves, shows that too much weight must not be 
attached to such a distinction relating to kindred forms.* There is also 
the difference of branching, which is terminal and dichotomous in the 

Studies t p. 499. ^Proc. Roy. Soc.^ vol. Ixix., p. 343. 

® Compare Scott, Progressus, i., p, 166. 
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Psilotaceae, and apparentl} axillary in the Sphenophylleae. But the analog} 
of Eifiiiseium is interesting in this relation, for theie, though the normal 
branching is monopodial, a terminal branching of the strobilus sometimes 
occurs. Thus the points of resemblance appear greatly to outweigh the 
differences, and the Psilotaceae and Sphenophylleae may well be grouped 
together as representing one phylum — the Sphenophyllales. 

Examining the plants thus designated from the point of view of a 
strobiloid theory, the Psilotaceae show in the most pionounced way the 
Selti^o " condition, while about the limits of the fertile zone in Tmesipteris 
imperfectly formed sporangiophores are often seen, which bear a similar 
interpretation to the abortive sporangia in Lycopodiunu The matter is 
complicated heie, it is true, by the marked difference between the simple 
sterile leaf and the forked sporophyll: it has been shown, however, that 
in the first stages of the individual development these paits are indis- 
tinguishable. Though in Sphenophyllum the strobilus is definitely marked 
as a rule from the vegetative region, it is important to note that 
Sphenophyllum majus^ which most nearly resembles the Psilotaceae in the 
form of its appendages, has also an indefinite strobilus, with continuation 
again upwards into a vegetative state. Thus in both families the shoot 
shows examples of imperfect differentiation. This goes along with a 
development of the sporophyll, both in Tmesipteris and in Splu majus^ 
as an effective organ of assimilation, which is a further mark of a low 
differentiation. These facts may be held as justifying for the Sphenophyllales 
a line of argument similar to that for the Lycopodiales : that a definite 
strobilus has been the result of differentiation in a shoot in which the 
vegetative and reproductive functions were not originally separate. It is 
true that the case is not so clear for the Sphenophyllales as for the 
Lycopodiales: this is consequent on the number of the known species 
and of individuals available for comparison being much less, and the 
knowledge of the fossils more limited. It will perhaps be objected that 
the earliest known cone of this series, Cheirostrobus, was perfectly definite 
and highly specialised, while the earliest indication of a less specialised 
type is in Sph. majus. But the fact that so often the earliest known 
fossils of any phylum are very complex does not prove that such types 
were earliest in evolution. Thus Cheirostrobus among the Sphenophyllales 
and Fseudobornia among the Equisetales, though respectively the oldest 
representatives known, are both extreme forms, as compared with the other 
members of the phyla to which they respectively belong. In estimating such 
facts we should reflect that at the present day primitive and recent forms 
grow side by side, and both or either might be preserved as fossils; also 
that the chances of this happening depend upon many varied factors, of 
opportunity, texture, habitat, etc. The chances of discovery at the present 
day are equally varied. When these points are fully considered it will 
be clear that stratigraphical position of those isolated fossils which happen 
to have been discovered and described should not suffice to prove an 
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.evolutionary prioiity in face of strong comparati\e evidence to the contrary. 
Accordingly the existence of the complex and definite cone of Ch€hostrotHt\ 
a'5 the earliest of the Sphenoph} Hales cannot be held uis invalidating the 
conclusion above stated. 

In all these sporangiophoric Pteridophytes the axis is the dominant 
part of the shoot, and takes the lead in its development. This is shown 
anatomically by the typically protostelic structure of Sphenophylhim^ while 
the foliar strands insert themselves marginally upon it. In the Psilotaceae 
the type of stem-structure is the same, but the xylem becomes hollow 
and medullated in the upper region, and in Tinesipieris it may break 
up into separate strands. Even in the apparently divergent case of the 
Equisetales it has been shown that the vascular system is referable to 
a primitive type of monostele, though greatly reduced in accordance with 
a serai-aquatic habit. Notwithstanding such changes the structure of the 
axis in all these forms indicates origin from a type in which the axis is 
predominant over the appendages, the vascular supply of these being 
inserted wdth the minimum of disturbance upon the cauline stele (Clado- 
siphonic t 5 ’pe of Jeffrey). This confirms the theory of a strobiloid origin, 
with pre-existent axis and subsidiary appendages. 

The differences in number of the sporangia on the individual 
sporangiophoie call for remark. In the Sphenophylleae they have been 
observed to var}’ from six in Sphemphylhim majus to one only in 
S, Dawsoni^ while Fsiiotum and Tmesipteris take a middle position with 
three and two respectively. In the Equisetales the number in the 
fossil form appears to be commonly four, but in recent species of Equisetiim 
the number may be much larger and variable.^ In the Sphenophyllales 
the variations present some points of interest: the number six occurs 
only occasionally in the one species named, while four ‘is the usual 
number in that species, which it shares with Ckeirostrobits. But in the 
species of Sphemphylhim with compact strobili the number may be two, 
or only one. These low numbers go along with a larger number of the 
sporangiophores, which may be twice (S. Dawsoni), or three times 
(.S. Edmeri) the number of the subtending bracts. In the former species 
the frequent juxtaposition of the stalks, and the insertion of the vascular 
supply of the stalks upon the strands supplying the bracts, suggests that 
fission has been operative, as in the chorisis of stamens; and it seems 
probable from the facts that with an increase of number of the sporangio- 
phores, however brought about, there has gone a decrease in the number 
of the sporangia which each bears. Accordingly S. Dawsoni and S. Eomeri 
may be held to bear sporangiophores of a type reduced from the original ; 
and a central type of sporangiophore would appear to be one with about 
four sporangia. 

The typical position which such a sporangiophore holds in the 
Sphenophyllales is one of attachment in a median position to the upper 

^ In Calamite^ paUacetts tbe pendulous spurangiophoie bears a solitar> spoiangium. 
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surface of the sporophyll. Thi^. is illustrated by the living Psilotaceae, 
and by some species of Sphtnophyllum^ notably *S. majus, which shows 
other characters held to be primitive. But it is departed from in 
S. Dazitso/n and S, Romeri^ where the number of the sporangiophores 
is in excess of the sporophylls, while the leaf-whorls are deeply webbed 
into a cup : Cheirosirobtis is also an exception, but there the three sporangio- 
phores correspond in position and number to the lobes of the tripartite 
sporophyll: this condition, ‘ together with the vascular connections, suggests 
a parallel amplification of the sporophyll and of the sporangiophore, to 
which we shall see modem correlatives later among the Ophioglobsaceae. 
Thus, though liable to modifications, the characteiistic position of the 
sporangiophore in the Sphenophyllales is in a median position on the 
upper surface of the subtending bract. 

Here I must enter my dissent from certain “ interpretations ” which 
have been given of the leaf-bome sporangiophore. In cases where it 
is inserted on the upper surface of the leaf, as in the Sphenophyllales, it 
has been designated a “ventral lobe.” If “ventral lobes” were of 
common occurrence on the vegetative leaves of these or of other Pterido- 
phytes, there might be some meaning in the term. It lies with those 
who use this expression to show that such “ ventral lobes ” exist normally, 
other than these spore-producing bodies which they so designate. If they 
do not normally exist, then calling a leaf-bome sporangiophore a “ ventral 
lobe” merely leads to confusion, and provides no explanation of its real 
nature. It introduces the idea that the sporangiophore is a result of 
“metamorphosis” of some pre-existent vegetative structure, of the nature 
of a “ventral lobe,” an opinion untenable in the absence of proof that 
such bodies existed in the vegetative state. 

But, on the other hand, it has been shown above that in the Equisetales, 
a series undoubtedly related to the Sphenophyllales, parts similar to the 
sporangiophores of the Sphenophyllales in structure and in function are 
borne upon the axis and have no constant relation to the bracts : for 
reasons assigned above (p. 382, etc.) these are not themselves to be held as 
foliar. Study of such sporangiophoric types, not separately but collectively, 
thus leads to a conception of the sporangiophore as a non-foliar structure, 
which may be inserted either on the axis or on the leaf, though in certain 
groups it shows a regular relation to the latter. It is, in fact, a part siii 
generis as much as the sporangium is, and not the result of modification 
of any other part. 

The history of individual development of the sporangiophore, as traced 
in Tmesipteris and Psiloium for leaf-borne types, and in Eqiiisetiim where 
they arise directly from the axis, gives a clue to their nature. The sporan- 
giophore first appears as a broad cushion of tissue, in the peripheral parts 
of which the sporangia are early initiated : these are from the first orientated 
outwards from the centre of the ou^owth. In the Psilotaceae (as also 
in S. majus) they maintain this, which may probably have been their 
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primitive position till matunty. But in the Efjuisetales the pendulous 
position is graduall} assumed, the inversion of the sporangia being 
brought about by acti\e giowth of the middle region of the sporangio- 
phore This inverted position was probably a derl^atl\e state, as indeed 
its gradual appearance in the development of the individual would seem 
to indicate. The result presumably of a similar inversion is seen in 
Cheiro^t 7 ‘obus and in S. Romeri^ while it appears to have been general 
in the Equisetales. 

This discussion leads naturally to the question whether in the cases 
before us the synangial state, as seen in the Psilotaceae and in S. inajus^ 
is the more primitive, or that with separate sporangia, as seen in Equisefiim 
or in Cheirostrobus. So far as individual development can serve as a 
guide it would point to the former, for in theii first stages all sporangio- 
phores are synangial, and the state as seen in the Psilotaceae is mereU 
the consequence of maintaining to maturity the relation of the loculi as 
at first initiated. The condition seen in Equisetum^ on the other hand, 
is a consequence of the individual projection of each developing sporangium. 
When this is considered together with the inversion which goes along with 
it, it would appear probable from the story of development that the erect 
synangial condition was relatively primitive, and the condition with separate 
inverted sporangia a derivative state. 

In view of the initial synangial condition of all young sporangiophores, 
the further question arises of the origin of the whole structuie in descent. 
It has been designated a placental growth : is there any clue from develop- 
ment how it came to be? It has been pointed out (p. 414) that in the 
young sporangiophore of Tmesifteris the origin of the tissue of the sterile 
septum which separates the sporangia is similar to that of the spoiogenous 
tissue, while in certain reduced sporangiophores the septum may itself be 
sporogenous. These facts point, in the simple case of Tmesipferisy to the 
conclusion that the septum is not essentially different from fertile tissue, 
and suggest that the whole body arose from the subdivision of a single 
sac, together with upgrowth of the adjoining tissues. In fact, that the 
sporangiophore is really a form of sorus, resulting from septation of a 
primitive fertile loculus, together with upgrowth of its receptacle or 
placenta: the separate loculi would thus be carried outwards with its 
growth. The facts of development as well as of distribution of the sporan- 
giophores readily coincide with this view of its probable origin. There 
is a biological probability that this mode of progression to a more complex 
state should occur, for the nourishment of separate loculi is more readily 
carried out than that of one large one, while the scattering of the ripe 
spores is more certain where the sporangia project. I-,astly, there is 
precedent for the conversion of sporogenous tissue into sterile in IsoefeSy 
and apparently also in Lepidodendrofiy while numerous Angiosperms show 
septa in the anther, formed by sterilisation of fertile tissue in the manner 
here suggested. 
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On tht: grounds thus stated it appears probable that in the Sporangio- 
phoric Pteridophytes the sporangiophore is a non-foliar structure, arising 
either on a\is or on leaf : that it is of placental origin, and bears outwards 
as it grows the sporangia, which may be regaided as the results of 
disintegration of a single primitive loculus : that the synangial condition 
of these was the prior state, but that in most cases the sporangia have 
shown independent growth, and now project as separate sacs, often 
becoming inverted during development, a change which brings advantages 
of protection while young.^ 

The general features of the shoot common to the Equisetales and 
Sphenophyllales may be summarised as follows: 

T. The axis is the predominant part of the shoot: it is traversed by a 
monostele, which frequently shows the protostelic state, with solid xylem- 
core. All known types of vascular system in these phyla are referable in 
origin to that primitive structure. 

2. The lower part of the plant is vegetative: there is a more or less 
definite and compact strobilus above, usually terminal: but in some there 
is an indefinite Selago^^ condition, characterised by being more lax, and 
often also more effective for assimilation. 

3. The leaves are simple or branched, in whorls (Equisetales and 
Sphenophylleae), or alternate (Prilotaceae). 

4. The sporangia in variable number are disposed radially on the 
sporangiophores, which may be inserted either on the axis (Equisetales), 
or on sporoph5dls (Sphenophyllales), but still have an essentially uniform 
character in both types. They are held to be organs stn genens^ of the 
nature of placental growths, 

3. The sporangia are eusporangiate, and dehisce by slits radially 
disposed and structurally defined. 

6. In all cases which have been examined developmental! y a consider- 
able portion of the sporogenous cells distributed through the mass are 
disorganised without undergoing tetrad-division. 

The plants thus characterised lend themselves readily to interpretation 
on a hypothesis of a strobiloid origin. The predominance of the axis in 
the embryology of Equisefum (the only sporangiophoric type in which it 
has been followed), as well as in the mature shoot of them all, is ver>’ 
striking, while the sporangiophores and leaves figure only as minor 
appendages: the primitive monostelic structure of the axis, with more or 
less definite cauline xylem-core, and insertion of the leaf-traces upon its 
periphery, also supports a strobiloid hypothesis from the point of view of 
internal structure. The existence of the undifferentiated ^^Seiago^^ con- 
dition brings these plants into line with the Lycopods : the facts showing 
the relation of the sterile to the fertile r^ons would here be insufficient 

^With the above paragraphs, compare Scott, Studies, pp. 496-500; also JPr^^gressus, 
vol. i., p. 163, etc. 
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for consecutne aigument, but their correspondence with those in 
Lycopodium^ where the aigument can be more fully developed, points to a 
clear analogy. Accordingly the facts may be held to indicate a piobability 
that heie also a progressive differentiation of steiile and fertile regions 
from an indifferent shoot which performed both functions has been 
effectue, and that abortion of sporangia has pla\ed its part. That the 
strobilus which we see is the residual and now specialised fertile tract, 
while the \egetative system below has been initiated, or at least extended, 
by abortion of sporangia: this results in deferring the spoie-production to 
a later penod. Appendages of two sorts aie recognised throughout, \i/. 
the leaves and the sporangiophores : the formei lemain effective for 
assimilation or for protection in the lower vegetative region : in the 
strobilus the two may exist together, and even show intimate relations: 
oi the sporangiophores only may be present, as in Etjuiseium^ the true 
leaves being absent, peihaps by abortion. 

As regards spore-output, continued apical growth and blanching ha\e 
served as a set-off against the progressive sterilisation in the region below. 
But in addition these plants illustrate a probable amplification of the 
spore-pioducing members themselves, by septation and upgrowth of the 
vascular placenta, resulting in the sporangiophore itself: this is a more 
effective spore-producing member than a single sporangium. Another 
method of advance has probably been by fission, which increases the 
number of sporangiophores; but this appears to have brought in its tiain 
a corresponding reduction in the number of the sporangia, as seen in 
Sphenophyllum Dawsoni, Thus both evidences of inciease and of decrease 
in number of sporangia aie illustrated in this, as in most other phyla of 
Vascular Plants. 

Some idea of the probable origin and nature of the sporangiophore 
has been gained by the study of the Equisetales and Sphenophyllales. 
It is a member attaining a considerable size, and endowed with a \ascular 
system, while it carries out the important function of spore-production. 
There is no primd fade reason why such a member should show any 
strict limitation of size. The larger it grew, the grfeater would be its 
capacity for producing fresh germs: there would thus be an inherent 
probability of its increase, rather than the reverse. When the question 
is asked whether such increase is illustrated in any forms of Vascular 
Plants, a debatable ground is reached in which the Ophioglossales are 
the subject of dispute. It is only by a careful study of their details 
that an opinion can be formed; this \nll now be taken up. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

OPHIOGLOSSALES. 

The Ophioglossales include three ^ genera of living plants : Ophioglossum^ 
with ten species as described in Hooker’s Synopsis Filicum^ though 
Prantl distinguishes twenty-nine: Botrychium with about six, or according 
to Prantl fifteen species: and Hebninthostachys with only one. The three 
genera have well-marked characters in common, so that there is no doubt 
of their natural affinity. The most distinctive is the fertile spike, a 

process which rises from the adaxial surface of the leaf, and serves as 
a basis for insertion of the sporangia: these are of the eusporangiate 
type, and are without any annulus. There is no early fossil that 
can be attributed with any certainty to this family, and thus, notwith- 
standing that the appearance of these plants is commonly held to 

be archaic, there is no direct evidence of any great antiquity. They 
have usually been classed with the Fenis, of which thay have been 
held to be an outlying group. Other authors recognise certain 
characters as linking them with the Lycopodiales. A careful consider- 
ation of the evidence leads to the conclusion that they are best in 
place as an independent phylum of the Ophioglossales, and the justifi- 
cation of this will appear from the account of them now to be given. 
Any decision on the point of affinity is closely related to the 

question whether the organisms constitute an upgrade or a downgrade 
sequence. In the description which follows the various types of the 
family will be traced from the simpler to the more complex, and the 

discussion of their relationships will be left over to the conclusion, 
when the facts necessar)- for forming an opinion shall be before the 
reader. 

^The foundation of a fourth genus Scepiridutm^' has been suggested by H. L. Lyon 
Dec., 1905). It is based mainly upon embryolc^cal detail. I prefer for the 
present to suspend any decision as to the validit>- of this proposal, awaiting the detailed 
statement of the foots. 
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External Characters. 

The plants of thi.s cosmopolitan family are all perennials, and are for 
the most part underground-growing organisms, though some few are 
epiphytic. The method of their perennation is closely connected with 
their external form. Given a leafy shoot in an underground-growing 
organism, there are two ways in which it may be specialised so as to 
secure perennation, and often the arrangements are such as to fit in 
conveniently with alternating seasonal periods of activity and of rest. The 
one is by elongation of the intemodes, accompanied by repeated branching : 
in this case the terminals of certain branches themselves appear above 
ground in the active season, and may die off at its close, the perennation 
being effected by the branching stock which remains in the soil : such 
shoots are usually small-leaved, and examples are seen in Eguisetu 7 n^ and 
in some of the more specialised species of Lycopodium and Selaghiella^ 
where the primitive upright habit of the main shoot has been discarded. 
The other method is by enlargement of the individual leaf, while the stock, 
which is sparsely branched or even unbranched, remains protected below: 
this is exemplified by Isoefes in a less pronounced form, but in its most 
extreme type by the Ophioglossaceae, and by some Ferns of such habit 
as jPferis aquilina. The stock itself in such plants is provided with 
sufficient storage-tissue, and may in some species be specially distended 
and tuberous { 0 , crotalophoroides^ Walt., and O, opacum^ Carmich.). This 
type tends to become monophyllous, with only one large leaf expanded 
in each season. The chief biological advantage in the monophyllous 
habit m a plant with a perennial stock lies in the fact that the soil 
presents an obstacle to the upgrowth of the tender young leaf: the difficulty 
of overcoming this is minimised by the production of only one leaf in 
each season, and that a large one. This would apply equally to the case 
of Fteris^ and to that of the Ophioglossaceae. 

It is then as organisms showing a peculiar specialisation for a perennating 
habit that the Ophioglossaceae are to be studied. There is one further 
point on which it is necessary to be clear at the outset : the Lycopods 
and the Horse-tails are small-leaved forms and show a similar method of 
perennation : but still they are held to represent distinct phyla. Similarly, 
though the Ophioglossaceae and the Ferns may show in common another 
mode of perennation, accompanied by large foliar development, still this 
does not in itself indicate any near relationship : for clearly leaf-enlargement 
is not the prerogative of one phylum only. 

Taking first the genus Ophioglossuniy the well-known species O* vulgatim 
occupies a middle position in the genus (Fig. 235) : it consists of a short 
upright stock, covered externally by the scars of leaves expanded in previous 
years : thick roots, which are commonly unbranched (though occasionally 
showing dichotomy), and hairless, radiate from it, one being inserted as 
a rule below the base of each scar; but this arrangement is not rigidly 
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maintained here, and is departed from in other species. The ape\ of the 
stock is occupied by a bud, and according to the season the outeimost 
leaf (or sometimes two or more of them) may be extended above ground, 
or it may be still enveloped by the orhrea-like stipule of the preceding 
leaf (Fig. 236. i, 2, 3). The bud on dissection shows that the apex 
of the ax*is is buried deep down among the successive leaves of the bud : 
each of these is provided with a large stipular sheath, which covers the 
bud, including all the succeeding spirally arranged leaves. There is no 
circinate venation. Each leaf develops slowly in the bud for three years, 
and expands in the fourth year. In spring the young leaf of the year, 
bursting the sheath of the preceding leaf, extends with an elongating 
petiole upwards, forcing its way through the soil: and the broadly ovate 
sterile lamina finally unfolds as a fleshy, undivided expansion, with 
reticulate venation. From its upper surface, at the point of junction 
with the lamina springs the fertile spike, a body which is stalked, and 
bears on either lateral margin of its upper part a dense row of sunken 
sporangia (Fig. 235 b, c, f, g) : the tip of the spike is sterile. Terminal 
branching of the shoot is exceedingly rare : a case is recorded by Poirault. 
But that deficiency is made up by the frequent formation of adventitious 
buds: these may appear in relation to the axis (Fig. 236. 8), but more 
frequently upon the roots, where they arise in close proximity to the apex 
(Figs. 235 236. 7). 

These external characters of the mature plant of On mlgatim represent 
typically the salient features of the AddeFs Tongues; but to obtain a 
conception of the genus as a whole, it is necessary to examine other 
species, and they will here be taken in a sequence which is held to 
illustrate a morphological progression. The species* are not all habitually 
monophyllous : several small species are found to be polyphyllous, showing 
constantly that condition which is exceptional in O* vulgatum (Fig. 235 b, j). 
Conspicuous among them is O. Bergianum: this rare little plant cliffers 
externally from other species in the fact that the fertile spike is inserted 
very low down upon the narrow linear sterile leaf, of which three or four 
are commonly expanded at once (Fig. 237). • The number of sporangia on 
each spike may also be very small; but notwithstanding these differences, 
the general disposition of the parts is that usual for the genus. The 
polyphyllous condition which it shows is shared also by 6>. huUmunh Michx 
( = O crotalophoroides^ Walt.), and especially by On nudicauh^ L fil,, where 
it appears to be common, and even habitual, four to six leaves being 
simultaneously expanded, and most of them bearing fertile spikes. In 
On iusitaniaon also, as well as in several other species, a plurality of leaves 
simultaneously expanded is the rule. That condition is most frequent in 
the smaller-leaved forms, and it may be held to connect the monophyllous 
habit as seen in the Ophioglossaceae with the polyphyllous strobiloid type 
common in other Pteridophytes. 

But the genus shows a capacity for amplification of the parts of the 
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Fiix. 337. 


Opkioglosst*tn Bergianutn^ 
Schlecht. \\ hole plant, 
slightly reduced 


individual leaf beyond \^hat is typically seen in 0 . vul^atunu though 
characters which are usual in such species as 0 . pendulum or palmatwn 
appear as occasional abnormalities in 0 . vulgatum 
and other species The large series of examples in 
the Herbaria of Kew and the British Museum have 
been examined in order to elucidate these amplifica- 
tions, and among the specimens compared gradual * 

steps of progression are illustrated from the con- j 

dition with a single spike to the most complex types 
of O, palmafum. Some of these are here illustrated. 

Fig. 238 A shows a specimen in which a single fertile 
spike rises from the adaxial surface of the frond, 
and it may be seen that the vascular bundles directly 
below its insertion continue upwards, and supply the 
centre of the sterile frond; the position appears to 
be exactly median, as in O. vulgatum. The specimen 
shown in Fig. 238 c also has a single fertile spike, 
but its position relatively to the two-lobed sterile frond 
is not so clearly median as in Fig. a. Fig. 238 d 
shows two fertile spikes of equal size, inserted 
almost symmetrically on the adaxial face of the 
four-lobed sterile frond; such a specimen, when looked at alone, might 
be thought to support the view suggested by Roeper, and adopted 
by others, that the fertile spike is the result of coalescence of two 
lateral lobes or pinnae; but a comparison of other specimens shows 
that no such view can be consistently supported, and Fig. 238 e shows 
a case which it would be difficult to bring into harmony with it; 
for here there are three fertile spikes of almost equal size, all inserted 
clearly on the adaxial surface of the sterile frond. The next specimen 
(Fig. 238 f) shows a larger number of fertile spikes, eight in all; 
every one is inserted well within the margin, on the surface of the 
frond, and in close relation to vascular bundles which supply the central 
part of it. Of the eight spikes, six are associated in pairs upon a common 
stalk, a character which is frequent in specimens where the number of 
spikes is large. Fig. 238 g shows one of the most elaborate specimens 
in the whole series, with 14 fertile spikes, of which only one is really 
marginal. Here again certain of the spikes are associated together, 
especially the lowest group of three, which have a common stalk of insei 
tion. Sometimes, however, the fertile spikes are distributed with some 
nearer approach to regularity than in the above samples, and it is doubtless 
upon such specimens as that shown in Fig. 238 b that the descriptions 
of previous writers have been based. But it is to be remarked that such 
specimens are by far the least common among the herbarium plants 
examined. I was permitted to soak out the specimen shown in Fig. 238 b, 
preserved in the British JMuseum, and to arrange it so that the position 
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and inbtjrtion of the paits could be accurateh diawn No^^ it is to be 
noted that not one of its spikes is actuallj marginal, but eich is instited 
upon the upper surtace just within the margin that is most cleaih 
so in the lower spikes while the two lowest are seated neai to the 
median line, and with then stalks so neir to one anothei as to be e\cn 
slightly united at the base Fiom the above specimens it will be sutticicntlj 


r 
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1*10 •> 8 

L Drivnnj^ shghtl> reduced ofspeameis m the Kew 
Herbanum <^phng B wbKh is m the Bntifch Museum) showing the \ in jus amin^e 
merits of ferule spikes and their insertion as a rule intr*! mirginnl 


clear that though the fertile spikes may occasionally be maiginal, the 
large majonty of them are inserted upon the upper surface of the steiile 
frond, while the lowest are commonly most near to the median line 
Theie is a rough, though not exact, parallelism between the number of 
fertile spikes on a frond and the number of lobes of the sterile portion. 
In Fig 238 c there are two lobes of the latter, and a single fertile spike , 
in Fig 238 D, four lobes of the stenle (two incomplete!} separate), and 
two fertile spikes, m Fig 238 e, two lobes of the stenle frond, and 
three fertile spikes , in Fig 238 f, seven ill defined lobes of the stenle 
and eight fertile spikes , m Fig 238 g, eight lobes of the stenle frond, 
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and fourteen fertile spikes. Of 70 specimens examined in Kew and the 
British !Museum, ranging from those with a single sterile lobe to eleven, 
and from one fertile spike to seventeen, the totals came out as follows : 

Specimens observed, 70 

Sterile lobes, - 328 

Fertile spikes, 373 

When these figures are taken together with observation of special cases 
as illustrated in the drawings, they demonstrate a substantial parallelism 
between the number of sterile lobes and of fertile spikes, though this 
parallelism cannot be pursued into exact numerical detail. It is plain, 
also, as illustrated by the above figures, tliat the leaves with most lobes 
are those which are broadest and have the largest assimilating surface ; 
thus, speaking generally, the number of fertile spikes increases with the 
increasing leaf-area. 

It has already been pointed out that spikes in a truly marginal position are 
rare ; they do, however, occur, and Fig. 23S h shows one, together with its 
vascular connection with the marginal bundle of the sterile frond. The 
individual spikes correspond in form and general structure to the single 
spike of 0 - vidgatum. But many of them show various stages of branching. 
The following drawings (Fig. 239) illustrate such steps as may be seen 
in Opkioglossum palmafum: In Fig. 239 a are two spikes, each with an 
imperfect lateral branch, but in both the series of sporangia is continuous 
over the lateral protuberance. At the apex of each of the spikes of 
Fig. 239 D is an indication of branching of the same^ nature. The branching 
may be more elaborate, as in Fig. 239 b, where there are three borne upon 
one stalk, the series of sporangia along the margins of them all being 
interrupted, w’hile it may also be noted that the vascular bundles are 
united below in the common stalk. But in other cases the series of 
sporangia may be interrupted (Fig. 339 c), so that the two branches now 
appear as two distinct spikes seated upon a common stalk, though the 
central vascular bundles unite below into a common bundle before their 
insertion on the vascular system of the sterile frond. Figs. 239 n and e are 
substantially similar, but show a more complete separation of the vascular 
supply for the two spikes ; while Fig. 239 f shows two spikes in which the 
stalks are completely separate to the base, though the two are inserted 
close to one another, and in the same relative positions as the branches 
in Figs, 239 c, d, and e. 

The above series thus illustrate successive stages leading up to complete 
branching of the fertile frond. It has been suggested by Bitter^ that the 
simpler examples are really young plants of O. and it seems 

not improbable that this may actually be the case, and the progression 
be illustrated in the advancing life of the individual. However that may 
be, it is by comparison of 0 . pendulum and of abnormal cases of 

^ Englei and Prantl, i., iv., p. 456. 
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O vitlgaium that an undei standing ma} be ariived at as to the tiue 
morpholog) of O palmatum The fertile spike in 0 pendulum is common!} 
simple, and its insertion is \er> constant at a median point on the upper 
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A I — \*inouji MJikes. of O ftalmaium showing detiils of Iranthxng and inseruon 
G H /ssspikeb of O j^ndulum J A ^abnorroahties of O oul^aium L 1 ssabnoi 
mahtiesof ^ and P ^refrom drawings by Prof Goebel J A* ire 
one half natural si/e 

surface of the frond it appears that there is no close parallel m this 
species between the lobing of the stenle and the branching of the fertile 
portions The mode of branching of the spike, when it occurs, is sub- 
stantially similar to that in O palmatum Figs 239 g and H illustrate 
branchings in which the senes of sporangia is almost or completely 
continuous over the branches, but m Fig 239 i the senes is interrupted, 
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and the three separate spikes are inserted by sterile pedicels upon a 
common sterile stalk. Thus the branching, though less common, appears 
to be similar in kind to that in O. palmatinn. 

Somewhat similar branchings, though less complete, are not uncommon 
in O. vulgatum. In the Kew Herbarium there are certain abnoimal speci- 
mens which are of some interest in this connection. Fig. 239 j represents 
a plant of O. vulgatim taken in wet fields at Farnham, Surrey; from the 
upper surface of the sterile frond arise thr^e fertile spikes, one of which 
is branched, while the point of insertion of another is at some little distance 
from the remaining two, which aie seated close together. Though the 
details of insertion are not identical, this may be compared with the Fig. 
238 E of 0 . palmatum^ or as regards insertion of the spikes with Fig. 238 l>. 
Another, and much larger specimen, showing a somewhat similar abnormality 
of O. vulgatum, is seen in Fig. 239 k ; there are t^vo leaves from the same 
plant, each bearing three fertile spikes, which have, however, a common 
insertion. Somewhat similar monstrosities are mentioned, as occurring 
rarely, by Luerssen.^ 

In the Kew collection specimens of O. fetUulaUun also show abnor- 
malities of a similar nature, though the branching is less complete: and 
these specimens will serve to show that such abnormalities cannot be used 
to support the \ityv that the fertile spike is a result of fusion of two 
pinnae. One specimen from the Society Islands (Bidwell, Herb, Hook) 
shows an equally bifurcated fertile spike, with a long sterile stalk : this 
might appear to support the hypothesis of coalescence : but another speci- 
men from Java (Lobb, Herb, Hook) shows three branches, of which the 
central one is the strongest ; comparison should also be made of Figs. 239 
j, K of abnormalities iii O, vulgatum \ such cases as these would be entirely 
inconsistent with the theory of coalescence as supported by abnormalities. 
It must therefore be concluded from the genus, as we should already have 
judged from the cases of O. palmatum and 0 . pendulum^ that the forms 
which the fertile spike occasionally assumes, gives no constant support to 
the hypothesis of coalescence of lateral pinnae. This being so, and taking 
also into account generally the facts of branching and insertion of the 
fertile spike or spikes in the genus, the hypothesis that the fertile spikes 
are of the nature of pinnae or leaf-segments appears to receive no consistent 
support On the other hand, all the facts are consistent with an hypothesis 
of chorisis of a single original spike, holding a median adaxial position : 
and it may be concluded that in Ophioglossum a fission, occasionally seen 
in such species as ( 9 . vulgatitm^ has become habitual in O, palmatum^ and 
in less degree in O. pendulum. This is interesting for comparison mth. 
what is seen in certain of the Sphenophyllales, where fission of the 
sporangiophore appears to have occurred. 

But besides such probable amplifications within the genus, there is 
also a line of probable simplification: it is seen in the new species, 

^ Rah, KrypU Fhm^ vol. iii,, p. 544. 
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Baivychium simpltx^ Hitchc. De\’e!opniencal series of forms in alphabetical sue- 
c^on ; simfiicissinMj Lasch, that w young stages of devefopmeni ; 

forma iiwistf, Milde : and /=* transition forma subcompasiia^\je&i^. m and n ; m has an 
enZurgM fertile basal segmrat of the Menle leaf; (hr^/orma cowpostia, Lasch ; r with 

description is from Luerssen m Raben- 
iiorst s Arypt, Fiora, and the drawings were fiom specimens in his herbarium. Natural 
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O, simjflex, RidkyJ This ground-growing m5^corhizal plant has tall fertile 
spikes, \Yithout any sterile lamina. Anatomically as well as in form it 
resembles O. pendtdtnn ; but more especially in its external characters and 
its habit it resembles the rare O, intermedium^ Hook, which is also a 
ground-growing species. For reasons explained at length in the paper 
above quoted, it is thought that O. simplex forms the end of a series of 
reduction of the vegetative system consequent on a mycorhizal habit and 
shaded habitat : that as O. intermedium^ when compared with 0 . pendulum^ 
shows a relatively large spike but only a reduced lamina, so in 0 , simplex 
the reduction ha\'ing proceeded further has resulted in the complete 
elimination of the sterile blade. 

In the genus Botrychium the construction of the upright stock is 
essentially similar to that of OpMoglossim, and the plants are habitually, 
though not always monophyllous. The main external difference lies in the 
branched form both of the sterilef leaf and of the fertile spike : these parts 
show a similar parallelism of ramification to that which is present though 
less regular in O. palmaiitm. According to the complexity of the two 
parts the species may be arranged, starting from those very small and 
simple forms included under the name Botrychium simplex. These are 
held by Luerssen not to be actual varieties, but rather plants of various 
ages, and therefore in different stages of development which pass into 
one another, a point which greatly increases their interest (Fig. 240). The 
sterile leaf in the smallest of these may be entirely unbranched, as in a 
small Ophioglossum^ while the fertile spike is also unbranched, and bears 
a very small number of sporangia (Figs. 240 a-f) : these appear in the simplest 
cases as individual lateral projections from the spike, but here, as in the 
whole genus, they are disposed along its lateral margins, in the same 
relative position as in Ophioglossum^ The steps from this simple condition 
are clearly shown in Luerssen’s drawings (Figs. 240 g-l), lobation of the 
sterile leaf progressing in marked parallelism with branching of the fertile 
spike: first a simple pinnation, and then an incipient double pinnation. 
The condition is thus attained which is seen in the common B. Liinaria 
(Fig. 241), where the pinnation in its different forms may be single or 
double. And so onwards through the species, the sterile leaf may be 
three {B, daucifolium\ or even four times pinnate {B. virginianum)^ the 
fertile spike showing a corresponding complexity. The whole genus from 
the simplest to the most elaborate, shows such gentle gradations of change 
that the unity of type throughout is unmistakable. 

Various abnormal modifications have been described for Botrychium. 
some of them involving the formation of accessory parts, such a 
doubling of the sterile leaf, or increase in number of the fertile spikes, as 
in Ophioglossum ; ‘but no species of Botrychium is recognised in which this 
is established as a permanent character. The abnormalities involving dis- 
tribution of the sporangia are the most important ; all stages of vegetative 
^See Ann. ofBot., 1904, p. 20$. 
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Loiryukiun Lunaria Svk normahs Rot.pei /ssvar m&jra, Milde 

i.=:\ar suhincisa Roeper All of natural si/e «/aspvt ojt the feitile spike with otoh 
sporui^sa en!an;ed «stwo open sponmgi'i somewhat bent asunder, to show their 
'iitachment enlais«H} From Luersben m R!abenhorst s Krypi Flora 


development of the fertile region have been descnbtd, even up to 
Its complete replacement by a stenie structure quite like the noimal 
stenle leaf this will rank as “phyllody.” But, on the other hand, it is 
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not an uncommon thing for sporangia to appear upon the sterile leaf: an 
example of this is shown for B. swiplex in Fig. 240 m, but it is more 
clearly shown in specimens of B, Ltinaria (Fig. 242). Moreover, not a 
part only, but even the whole of the normally sterile lamina may be thus 
occupied, and Goebel quotes a locality on the Ostsee where this condition 
has become constant.^ The importance of this from a theoretical point 
of view will be discussed later. 



Flu 243. 

Boirychium Lunaria, Sterile laminae, which occasionally produce sporangia (a/) on 
certain pinnae, and have p^ly or wholly ai^sumed the form of the fertile spike; in 
B and C is the fertile spike itself, Natural size. (After Goeliel.) 


The third genus, Hehninthostachys^ differs from the others in having a 
creeping rhizome, which is markedly dorsiventral, bearing the leaves in two 
rows on its upper surface, while the roots spring from its flanks and under 
surface (Fig. 243). The individual roots are not definitely related to the 
leaves either in number or position, a condition comparable with 
BoUyehium rather than with Ophioglossiun \ they branch monopodially, and 
are hairless. The rhizome is normally unbranched ^ and perennial, serving 

^Schenk’s Handbiich^ vol. iii., p. 112. 

“Farmer {Ann. of Bot.^ xiii., p. 423) found that adventitious branches were frequently 
seen on old, almast decorticated parts of the rhizome of Hohnintliosiachys. Gwynne- 
Vaughan {Ann. of Bot.^ xvi., p. 170) has described how in the axil of each leaf, and 
even of the leaves of young seedlings, a narrow oblique invaginated channel leads 
through the cortex to a point just outside the stele, at the upper limit of the leaf-gap. 
A mass of parenchyma, covered in except at its apex by an extension of the endodermis, 
and terminated by a small, obKquely truncated, conical projection extends outwards from 
the stele to meet this invaginated channel. He suggested that these structures represent 
vestigial axillary buds, and that possibly the ancestors of Hdminthostachys branched 
more copiously than the present plant. Gwynne-Vaughan''s recognition of their bud- 
character received its full justification by the discover}’ of similar bodies in Botiychiuvi 
Lunaria by Bruchmann {Flora, 1906, p, 226), which actually develop into lateral 
branches. He found them present chiefly upon young plants, and traced their origin 
each from a single superficial cell of the rhizome ; they occur especially where the axis 
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as a storagti-bocly. The lea\es are inclined right and left of the median 
line in acropetal succession, one as a rule but sometimes more rising 
above ground in each season. The leaf shows a similar stipular structure 
to that seen in others of the family : upwards it consists of a stout petiole, 
with a large lamina usually ternate, , each of the divisions being again 
subdivided. From their point of junction rises the fertile spike, which is 
adaxial as in other Ophioglossaceae, But the chief distinctive point is in 
the structure of it; for numerous sporangiophores each bearing seveial 
sporangia are disposed in dense serried ranks right and left — that is, in 
positions corresponding to the rows of sporangia in OphiogIossu 7 n (Figs. 
244 and 83). 



F!(% 241. 

Helmmihostachys oeylankA^ Hook. Rhi/ome. Natuml si/c. /’—flap; A*-=»oot; 

JLssleaf ; /*=!petiole ; A^Sssleaf scar. (After Farmer and Freenuin.) 

The spike of Helminthosiachys not uncommonly shows irregular accessor}' 
branchings,. such as those seen on Figs. 239 l, m. These may be combined 
as in Botrycluum with correlative vegetative growth where sporangia are 
absent (Fig. 239 n), while the details of these show in a beautiful manner 

becomes elongated as an intemode : the initial cell i& gradually overarched by u{^owth 
of the surrounding tissue, while by its sunken position it lemains in close relation to the 
vascular system of the rhizome. The single cell meanwhile divides into a cell-group, and 
may continue to grow, forming a leafy bud. Brachmann compares this bud-formation 
with that of lateral buds in many Ferns. The comparison may also be made with the 
lateral buds of Equisetum : the deeply sunken position compares not only w’ith these, but 
more particularly with thi^t seen in the tuber of Phylloglossum \ in fact, the sunken 
character in the Ophioglossaceae has probably, as in these plants also, lieen assumed in 
relation to the underground habit. 
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the balance which ma> subsist between the \egetati\e and sporangial 
development (Fig 239 0, P) Such changes aie m line with those 
observed in othei Ophioglossactae and will with them have to be considered 
m i elation to geneial questions below 

It is eas^ thus to arranj^e the Ophioglossaceae in sequence, starting trom 
simple beginnings and pioceeding to those which show greater comple\itv, 
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A Bf O^hioglei^sum pabnUuiH^ 1 •Isa single feitile spike iMth sporanG;u btill 
closed port of the ^ame Mith STOnngn ruptured C Luanna, 

Sw r=a ftrtile spike jD=»*i branui of the s-une with ruptured spormjpa seen from 
within the same seen from without F G^Ht,lMjtnihosttu,h^s t.ySimca Honk 
I *3i>ten!e and fertile remons of the leaf (rsbranch of the htter with a ^roup of spor 
anept} *ind at the apev the lamina like terminals of the fertile appendage (\tter Bitter 
in Engler and Prantl, Varf PfUwunfam D after Luerssen P 6 after Hooker Paker ) 


whether of the vegetative or reproductive parts It will remain to be seen 
whether such sequences have any probable relation to truly phvletic lines 
when the internal structure and development have been considered, 
together with the companson of the details with those of other Ptendo- 
ph>tic types. But, meanwhile, it appears certain that the three genera 
form a natural group the stenle leaf and the fertile spike are homologous 
throughout, so also is the stock, notwithstanding that it is upnght and 
ladial in Ophioglosmm and Botrychium^ but creeping and dorsiventral in 
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Helminihosiachys, Such a difference is of common occurrence within near 
limits of affinity. For reasons given in Chapter XVL the upright radial 
type will be held to be the primitive, and the dorsivential as seen in 
Helmmfhostachys the derivative: it is interesting to note that this goes 
along with a large and heavy leaf-development. 

While, however, there may be no doubt of the homology of the spike 
in all the three genera, it is to be noted that the level of its insertion 
upon the adaxial face of the sterile leaf is not constant. In most species 
of Opkioglossitm, as also in Helmhitkostachys^ it is at the base of the 
sterile lamina ; but in O. Bergianum, where there is no differentiation of 
petiole and lamina, it is but a short distance above the insertion of 
the leaf itself upon the axis. In O, palmatim it has been seen that the 
numerous spikes may be distributed over a considerable length of the 
basal region of the lamina. In Botryclmim the differences in respect of level 
of insertion are more marked : in B, Limaria it is usually a short distance 
below the lowest pair of pinnae: in B, teniatum it may be about four 
inches below them, and about two inches from the base of the frond: 
in B, daticifoliitm the insertion may be close to the base of the frond ; but 
in B. virginianum^ on the other hand, it may be above the second pair of 
sterile pinnae. The chief question in the morphology of the Ophio- 
glossaceae will be as to the real nature of this member, which shows so 
variable a level of insertion, though it maintains in a remarkable degree 
its constancy of character, as well as its position upon the upper face of 
the leaf. A knowledge of its development and internal structure will be 
essential before arriving at any definite conclusion. 

Lastly, in comparing the shoot of the Ophioglossaceae as a whole 
with that of the strobiloid types, the essential relation of leaf to axis is 
the same. The nearest resemblance as regards general proportion is with 
Isoeies^ both having the stunted axis and spiral arrangement of the relatively 
large leaves : one main difference lies in the tendency to the moiiophyllous 
habit in the Ophioglossaceae, which may be held to be a consequence of 
its perennation underground. It has been seen that in Isoeies all the 
leaves of the mature plant show evidence of being potentially fertile, but 
that an early abortion of the sporangia leaves some of them sterile. A 
similar abortion is seen in the Ophioglossaceae: in 0 , vidgatitm a rudi- 
mentary spike is often to be seen on apparently sterile leaves, as a small 
peg-like growth in the place where the normal spike would be inserted: 
it is shown in Fig, 235 a, letter /. In other cases it may be found 
that no vestige of the spike remains. Similar abortive spikes have been 
seen in retkulaium and pendulum. In Botrychium Lunaria and simplex 
extraordinarily small plants are found to bear fertile spikes, porportional 
in size to the sterile lamina; but in some cases of small, weak plants 
the fertile spike appears to be entirely absent. In Helmmthosiaehys Lang 
observed that abortive fertile spikes are commonly found, subtended in 
each case by a fully developed sterile lamina. It thus appears that the 
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fertile condition of the leaf is normally the i-ule in the famih ; but that 
the fertile spike of the Ophioglossaceae behaves like the sporangiophore of 
the Psilotaceae, or the sporangium of Isoefes or Lycopodium in the mattei 
of Its abortion : this i's complete in some lea\ es, while in others a vestigial 
stiucture remains to show what has occurred. Further, though their 
tendency towards a monophyllous habit may make such a comparison less 
obvious, the Ophioglossaceae show essentially a Seiaga^^ condition of the 
shoot, that is, an imperfect differentiation of the vegetative and reproductive 
functions. Their condition would, in fact, be consistent with a stiobiloid 
origin, modified in further development by enlargement of the appendages, 
all of which were originally fertile. This matter 
will be referred to again in connection wdth the 
early appearance of the fertile spike in the 
young seedling plant. 

Spore-Producing Members. 

The development of the fertile .^pike has been 
traced in Ophioglosstim from its first beginnings.^ 

The leaf itself originates very close to the initial 
cell of the deeply depressed apex of the axis. 

The sheathing stipule which envelopes the growing 
point as well as all the later leaves, is formed 
early: the spike appears above it in a median 
position on the adaxial face of the leaf, but near 
to its base (Fig. 245). The outgrowth is at first vitigatum. The 

,, , J T . 1 low ei drawing shows a longitudinal 

bluntly rounded, but it soon becomes more median section of a 5 oung leaf, with 

, - , . . _ , the spike (a/) arising about half-way 

acute and turned upwards : it consists of several up its ada\iai face, ihe uppm 

1 r 1 » • 1 • draw ing shows a rather older leaf n 

cells, and of these the uppermost, which is frontal %iew. \3s. 
already the largest (.r in the Figs. 246 a, b, c, e), 

undergoes further segmentation with some degree of regularity : its 
segments go to form the bulk of the free portion of the spike. The 
form of the initial cell is that of an irregular four-sided pyramid, but in 
some cases at least its identity is soon lost, and the type of construction 
passes over to that with four initials (Fig. 246 g). As a consequence 

of further subdivisions, w’hichever be the t}^e of the initial segmen- 
tation, the spike comes to be composed of four quarters, separated 
by w'alls at right angles, as seen in the transverse section; its form 
is that of an elongated cone, slightly flattened on its adaxial and 
abaxial sides. Sections of it, transverse, radial, and tangential, are shown 
in Figs. 247 A-D ; from these it appears that a special band of cells, the 
sporangiogenic band, nms along the lateral margins of the slightly flattened 

^The account here given is condensed from the full statement {Siudies^ il, pp. 10-27), 
where the literatuie is quoted. The development has been worked out for three species: 
0 ^ retictdahm^ and penduhtnu 
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spike, in the position ultimately to be occupied by the series of sporangia . 
it is deiived from two regular rows of cells, which form part of the two 
abaxial <iuarters of the spike; but the usual regularity of their airangement 
is liable to interruptions. It is from this band that the sporangia aiise, 
constituting when mature the continuous, linear series of them seen in the 
drawings of the mature spike. But they are not always regular, and 
exceptions may be seen where the sporangia are imperfectly paititioned 
or of anomalous outline. This is not surprising in bodies so nearly related 
to one another from the first. 

The two series of superficial cells composing the sporangiogenic band 
soon divide periclinally, as well as in other directions, and form a broad 



Tio. Z40. 

Opku^lo^uM vulgaiunty JL» W= median-radial section through a very young spike 
bfaowing an initial cell (a). j5=similar section of an older spike. C= transverse section 
of a leaf, as along a line (/r) in traversing the young spike. O^Huo^slauum reiicv- 
laiutH, Ik Z7=tangemial wjction of leaf 0 triven>ing the young rudiment of a fertile 
spike. i?sanother Mction from the same series including the outer surface of the 
proiectme spike. F, transverse sections from the ape'v ^ a young spike of CK rw/* 
snowing a consti action with foui initials. .\1I Fii:^ Xxoa 


and deep tract of tissue from which the sporangia are differentiated. In 
position and origin they compare with those superficial cells which in 
other Pteridophytes give rise to the essentials of the sporangia. The 
differentiation shows various successive steps leading to the final definition 
of those cells which are to form the spores. It will be readiest 
understood from the structure seen in the large spike of O, pendulum 
(Figs. 248, 249). Here certain cell-groups derived from the inner 
products of the sporangiogenic band soon begin to show more dense 
protoplasmic contents: these are recognised as sporogenous groups, and 
are seen in transverse section in Fig. 248 a, in radial section in Fig. 248 B, 
and in tangential section in Fig. 248 c. The result is that the inner 
product of the band is segr^ted into alternate blocks of sterile and 
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fertile tissue, while the outer tissue begins to constitute the protecti\e 
wall But the whole of the cells composing these spoiogenous gioups do 
not become matured into spores for a penpheral part of each gioup takes 
the chaiacter of tapetum, and becomes disorganised as the development 


B A 



Fig 247 

Ojthzogh sunt upturn 4— port of a 
longitudinal section including the ape\ of the 
ferule spike and traversing the sporangiogenic 
band longitudinally tangential section 
following the sporangiogenic hand and 
showing the regularitj of its cells lateral 
part of a tnnsserse secuon of a spike the 
cells ^ded arc recognised as the sporangio 
genic bond similar section shout uig ar 

older state X xoo 



bic <>48 

Opkioglos iw {O^Jutdirma)^ndulum L 
transverse sccUon of spike showing sporangiogenic 
bond J?sslongitudinal section following it and 
showing It already differentiated, with sporogenous 
groups 6 ss tangential section of a spike of like 
ige also show mg tw o sporogenous groups xoo 


of the spores proceeds The outline of the definitive sporogenous group 
which remains is very variable sometimes it is relativel} regular, as 
in Fig 249 o but in other cases, which ma> even occur in the same 
sections as the r^lar ones, the disposition of the cells is less regular 
'rhese have probably arisen from parts of the sporangiogenic band which 

2F 
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were of irregulai construction from the first, as above desciibed. It is 
thus seen that in 0 , pendulum only a comparatively small residuum of the 
original sporangiogenic band final!} remains as fertile tissue. ^Meanwhile, in 
the broad bands of sterile tissue which have thus been initiated between 
the sporangia, vascular bundles make their appearance, connected as 
branch-bundles with the general system of the fertile spike {po. b, Fig. 249 
D, and Fig. 250): in those cases where the arrangement is regular the} 
may occupy a definite position, corresponding veiy^ nearly to the point of 


A B 



Fig, 249. 

OpkiogloiAmti (pphiQdi.rmte^ ptndulum^ U sections of spikes of 

difi^ent ages to show sporangia and 'vascular bundle*^, slightly enlarged. Csa singU 
^pomnguuQ, older than in Fig. 248, seen in longitudinal radial section ; the tapetum hghtl;^ 
Miaded surrounds the darker sporogenous mass, i^stangential section of corrc spending 
^e, showing one ^rogenous mass shaded ; the smaller shaded groups will foim the 
vascular strands, ifsapart of a tiansverse section of an older sporangium of O. tiiitit- 
Uttutu^ X xoa 


intersection of the lines limiting the cell-groups of the original sporangio- 
genic band. In certain cases, where the segmentation is regular it appears 
that one sporangium is referable in origin to two of those cell-groups, but 
it cannot be said that it is always so: frequently the arrangement is 
irregular, and m any case the single sporangium cannot readily be referred 
in origin to a single parent-cell. 

Examination of the young spikes of <?. vulgaium and retkitlaUim 
shows that in all essentials the development is the same, though naturally 
with differences of detail and proportion in those less bulky species. In 
them it is also impossible to refer each sporangium to a single parent cell. 
Further, it has been shown in them that the archesporium is not hypo- 
dermal in the strict sense, that that it is not cut off once for all by 
one periclinal wall or walls, but that successive additions may be made 
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to it, as in certain other Pteridophytes, by successive periclinal divisions. 
The structure of the sporangium as it approaches the stage of separa- 
tion of the spore-mother-cells and of the tetrad-dnision is shown in 
Figs. 249 and 250: in the latter the relation of the vascular strands to 
the sporangium is already clearly indicated, especially of those which pass 
outwards in the thickness of the septum. The tapetum appears to be 
variable ; in < 9 . vuigatum it consists of several ill-defined layers of cells. 
This is seen in Fig. 251 a, b, which illustrates the steps leading to tetrad- 
division in that species: the cells of the tapetum first lose their identity, 
their protoplasts fusing into a continuous plasmodium surrounding the 


sporogenous cells, while the nuclei 
persist, and apparently increase in 
number by fragmentation. The 
plasmodium penetrates between 
the sporogenous cells, the whole 
mass being first broken up into 
irregular blocks (Fig. 251 a), and 
later into individual cells (Fig. 
251 b). Normally all these spore- 
mother-cells undergo tetrad-divi- 
sion, and form spores.^ When 
ripe each sporangium bursts b} 
a horizontal slit, already defined 
structurally in the tissue of the 
wall: it gapes as the tissues dry 
up, but there is no mechanical 
annulus. 

The origin of the leaf in 
BotrycMum^ as well as that of 
the fertile spike which it bears, 
has been described by Bruchmann 
for B, Lunaria,^ He found that 
position relative to the sterile 
nearer to its apex ; indeed, at 
recognised by their respective initi 



Opliioglo^&um feUcuiaium^ L. Iiongitudiml section 
through a sporangium before separation of the spoie- 
mother-cells; the walls of the \ascular tis^e are drawn 
111 rather more heavil;) . x loo 

the fertile spike originates in the same 
leaf as in OpMoglossum^ but much 
the period when they may first be 
il cells, these are in close proximit)' to 


^The statement of Rostowzew that a large number of spore-mother-cells are dis- 
organised, and contiibute with the tapetum to the nutritive plasmodium, was adopted 
by me in SindUs^ ii,, p. 30, as it appealed to accord with my own rather limited 
observations. A re-examination of the question, for which a number of slides of 
0 . vuigatum weie lent by Professor Farmei, has shown that this is an error; as had 
been alread> noted for O. retuttlaium by Burlinghame {BoK Gaz,y July, 1907, p. 34). 
Occasional cells may be disorganised (Fig. 251 b), as may happen in any large sporangia ,* 
but noimally there appeals to be no systematic disorganisation, such as is seen in 
Eqimetum or the Psilotaceae. 


^Fhra^ 1906, p. 213. 
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one another, that of the spike probably originating from one of the latest 
adaxial segments of the leaf-initial ^Bruchmann, /.f., Fig. 55). Though this 
close proximity of origin of the fertile body to the apex of the sporophyll 
differs from what has been seen in Ophioglossnm vu/gatuw, still it has its 
parallel in the case of Tinesipteris^ as already described : the details of 
segmentation are not the same, but the relation to the whole leaf is 
similar. Both parts in B, Lunaria retain their active initial cells till 
about the time of origin of the lateral pinnae: and it is specially to be 



Fig. 251. 

vuigaium^ L. Portions of spcnrangia showing the sporogenous tissue in 
two of c&intemiion. In A the tapetum (A evidently den ved from more than a 
idngle layer of cells, nas formed a plasmodium with many nuclei, which is beginning to 
penetrate the sporogenous tissue, in which an occasional cell {it) is seen disorganised. 

B showb a more advanced state, where the sporogenous cells ( ^ appeal in small dusters, 
or Isolated, embedded in the tapetal plasmodium {t) ; wasporangiai wall. X loo. 

noted that the origin of these in Botrychiupi is by a process quite distinct 
from that of the fertile spike : the latter appears in a median position with 
a definite apical cell from the first : the pinnae arise in acropetal 
succession by marginal growth.^ 

The disposition of the sporangia on the fertile spike of Botrychium is 
essentially similar to that in Ophioglossnm^ but they differ in being further 
apart, and not laterally coalescent, except in individual cases. The 
similarity is most readily recognised in the simplest examples (Figs. 252 a, 
B, c), in which the number of sporangia may be very small: these are 
disposed in lateral rows, obliquely facing the sterile frond: their position 

^ p. ^xS. 
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is shown by compaiison of Fig. 252 a and d. The similarity of these 
simple fertile spikes to those of the smaller species of Ophioglossnm^ such 
as 0. Bergianum^ is plain enough: if we imagine the sporangia in this 
plant to be somewhat more prominent, less bulky, and their position 
slightly altered, so as obliquely to face the sterile frond, the result would 


be such a type as is seen in the simplest forms of Botrychium. From 
these simple forms to the more complex, even to those in which the 
spike attains its largest development, is a progression which may be 
traced by very gradual steps: the first of these steps is illustrated by 
the Figs. 252 A, B, c: in the first figure (a) two lateral rows of simple 
sporangia are seen : in (b) the place of 
one sporangium is taken by two coherent 
together, while in the third (c) there are 
at the base of the spike, which is simple 
above, two “branches,” the one with two 
sporangia and the lower one with three. 

These specimens will illustrate the gradual 
steps towards branching of the spike which 
are to be found in the simplest types of 
Botrychut7n. Sections also bring out some 
interesting points: Fig. 252 e represents 
in outline under a low power a transverse 
section of a spike of BotrycMum Lunaria 
traversing two of its lower branches longi- 
tudinally, and following the series of their 
sporangia : this shows the acropetal succes- 
sion of development of the sporangia, while 
it will be noted that the two lowest on the 
right are coherent to form a synangium — z. 
matter of common occurrence, and corre- 



BoUyehtHm Lnnarta^ L. thiee 

very simple spikes. A sbo^s no branching 
but only two rows of sporangia, of arrange- 
ment like those of Opha^lossum, but pro 
jecting further. B and C show simple cases 
of brwching enlarged. A ^ show trans- 
verse sections of spikes; D close to the 
apex, E lower down : the latter follows two 
hran^es lonmtudinally, and traverses their 
sporangia. Note the synangium on the 
nght-hand branch. X about ao. 


spending to what is seen in Fig. 252 b. 

Such simple observations as the above, which might readily be extended 
into further detail, will suffice to show that it* is possible to illustrate, 
from simple though otherwise normal specimens, bow a transition may 
have taken place from the condition of the spike similar to that of a 
small OpMoglossum^ through the simpler types of BotrycJmmi to the more 
complex branched spikes. 

But it is in the large B, dandfolium that a better opportunity has 
been found of observing intermediate steps between the single normal 
sporangium and a twin pair of them ; the series Figs- 253 a-g illustrate this : 
Figs. A, c show sections of young sporangia of normal type, with sharply 
curved contour: others are of broader form, and show a considerable 


mass of tissue on either side of the sporogenous group (Figs, u, e); 
in these there may be seen cells laterally adjoining the latter, and 
obviously of similar origin and position {x in Fig. d), which, though 
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corresponding ui cverj other itspect, do not assume the dense 
protoplasm of spoiogenous cells These more bulkj sporangia lead 
on to such as that shown in Fig 253 a, in which it is possible 
that the whole sporogenous group is referable to a single parent cell, 
though the proportions of the whole group are quite different from those 
of the topical sporangia, the sporogenous cells appear, howevei, to form 
two groups, and piobabl) orignated from two similar cells side by side 
Ihe mterest of this lies in the fact that these bioad sporangia approach 



Fk '»5 

Botrichtum daua folium Wall A and C successive bt'iges at tht most common tjue 
of spoiaokium spoiangiam of narrow form 2>t3i veT> biond *ipon igium the 

ceils marked {x) correspond to the sporoge lous group but showed n ? signs cf developing 
further as such still brooder sporangium with wide sporogeo >us gioup refeiaHe 

to two parent cells, possibl> ultimately to one 6=:synanpi. cut irans%erscl> and 
vertical^ Xsoo 


in their form and bulk to the s^nangia which, ah above noted for 
Boirychum Zumna, are not unfrequently found, one of these, cut 
through transversely, ib shown m Fig 253 f here there is a /one of three 
layers of stenle tissue fomiing a septum between the two sporogenous 
groups The septum is, however, commonl> broader than this if a 
companson be made between this and the young synangia of Tmesipteiis 
the similarity will be readily seen Such examples as these, which can 
easily be found in sections of the fertile spike, illustrate the gradual 
transitional forms which may be traced between the simpler and more 
complex spikes of the genus Whether these steps will bear an evolu 
tionary interpretation, as illustrating the manner of advance from a 
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simpler, or reduction from a more complex type, may be a question 
for discussion ; but it is clear that the gradually transitional forms do 
exist. 

As regards the first appearance of the sporangium, the essential parts 
of it, though not the whole body, are normally referable to a single 
parent-cell, and the first periclinal division delimits the sporogenous 
tissue (see Figs. 43, 44, p. 88). It appears that here all the sporogenous 
cells undergo the tetrad-division, and the nourishing tapetum, which is 
entirely derived from the surrounding tissue, makes 
its way inwards between the fertile cells.^ As 
regards vascular supply, a strand extends to within 
two cells of the base of the cavity, and there / 5 

terminates. Finally, the dehiscence is as in ^ 

Ophioglossunu It thus appears that the whole , 

sporangium of Botrychium is of the Ophioglossitm / 

type, but it is more definite and specialised in its ) 

characters, and this goes naturally along with its / 

smaller size, which is most marked in B. virgimamtm. I 

It has already been noted that the position J" 

of the fertile spike in Hebnintkostachys is similar U 

to that of Ophioglossum\ it may further be added V 

that the origin of it is similar, and its structure L 
in early stages not unlike. It appears first as an U xSvtTl 
outgrowth on the adaxial side of the sterile frond, ^ 

and it is curved over while young, so that the I j 

actual apex is pointed downw-ards: the whole of j 

the spike is at first covered and protected by [ 

the segments of the sterile frond, vrhich again are 
protected by the stipular sheath. Since then, as 
regards position, and the main facts of origin, 
the whole spike of Hclmintkostachys may be 
regarded as homologous with the whole spike of 
Ophiogl&ssiim^ a special interest will attach to the 

origin and development of those bodies which directly bear the sporangia 
in this genus, viz. the sporangiophores. 

Transverse sections of the fertile spike show at the lateral regions 
corresponding to the sporangiogenic bands in OphiogJosmm^ a fan-like 
tracery of the cell-walls, while the surface is covered by a rather regular 
series of deep cells : it is from these that the sporangiophores originate, 
as outgrowths of very irregular size and arrangement (Fig. 254 a). Growing 
first deeper, these cells divide by periclinal and anticlinal walls : the 
growth, however, is not uniform, but is localised at points so that 
rounded processes, often of very unequal size, make their appearance 

^Holtzman, BoU Gas,, xvii., p. 214; Cardiff, Bof, Gaz,, xxxix., p. 340; also 
Situiies, v., p. 197. 
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(Fig 255 A). Theie seems to be no fixed type of segmentation of the cells 
which leads to the foimation of these sporangiophores, and though, as 
they inciease m size, then apex may sometimes be occupied by a 
we^e shaped cell, more frequently no such cell can be found (Fig 255 i ) 
The subjacent tissue may sometimes increase to a slight degiee below 
a young sporangiophore, but it is obvious from the drawings, both of 
transserse and of longitudinal sections, that the sporangiophores aie 
denied essentially from the superficial cells Now this is also the case 
with the sporangia of Ophioglossum, in which the sporangiogenic band is 



G 


Tic aj, 

Helmtnifws^hyi si^lamea. Hook a4=:earl> phases of sporanm^phoit^s Note tht. 
vonahilit;^ of size, s&oiii n also in the tangential section B and C=>: older sporjagiophorcs 
C, Z?, JODndG^aw stages of development of the sporangium, with the spoiogenous cells 
^ad^ X9oa 

in the first instance composed of superficial cells , thus there appeals to 
be correspondence as regards the place of ongin of the spoie pi educing 
members of the two genera. 

Fig 255 B illustrates the most r^lar type of these ver> vaiiable organs , 
already in the central part longitudinal divisions are taking place which 
indicate the position of the central vascular bundle. The great differences 
m size which they show when young are suggested by the tangential section 
shown as Fig. 255 f As they develop further the sporangiophores may 
become irregularly lobed or branched. Thus, though disposed with some 
r^ulanty along the margins of the fertile spike, they are themselves very 
variable in size, form, and mutual arrangement 

It has already been noted also that the position and number of the 
sporangia which they bear is inconstant In early stages it is impossible 
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to distinguish the cells which will give rise to the sporangia (Fig. 255 b ), 
but fiom rather older stages it appears that the sporogenous group, 
together with the superficial cells which cover it, is referable in origin to the 
segmentation of a single superficial cell (Figs. 255 c, d, e). ^Moreover, 
the first periclinal division of that cell defines the whole of the 
sporogenous tissue from the protective wall. As the sporangia grow older 
they project from the surface of the sporangiophore ; the sporogenous 
mass increases rapidly in bulk, while the cells surrounding the sporo- 
genous mass, to the extent of several layers, assume the character of a 
tapetum (Fig. 255 g), which gradually becomes disorganised ; finally the 
sporogenous cells separate, and divide into tetrads.^ As the sporangia 
approach maturity, the upper part of the sporangiophore may grow out 
into an irregular rosette of laciniae of vegetative tissue. These are seen 
in Fig. 244 G. 

Comparing the development of the sporangia in the three genera, it 
appears that with the larger size goes less definite segmentation, while greater 
definitene'is is seen in the smaller t}pes. It has been shown that the 
essential parts of the sporangium of Opkioglossim cannot be referred in 
origin to a single cell, while those of Botrychimn and JETelmint/iostachys 
can in normal cases. Also, that the large sporogenous mass of Ophio- 
glossum throws off its superficial tissues as tapetum, which is of variable 
bulk: 2 in the other two genera the tapetum originates from the adjoining 
tissue, entirely outside the sporogenous mass. Further, when the definitive 
sporogenous tissue is clearly marked off, there is reason to believe that 
all the cells normally undergo the tetrad-division in all the three genera. 
The Ophioglossaceae may in fact be arranged in sequence, from those with 
large and indefinite sporangia to those with smaller and more definite, 
Helminthostachys taking the middle position. 

The same sequence emerges also from the comparative study of their 
fertile spikes. The least elaborated type is that of Ophioglossiim^ with its 
two series of sunken sporangia. Its spikes are liable in many species to 
occasional bifurcation, or even complete fission, and in O, pendidum and 
palmatum this may become habitual : but these are only cases of repetition 
of the same unelaborated part In HeImi?itkostachys the external form as 
well as the development show that the sunken sporangia of Ophioglossum 
are replaced by sporangiophores, with separate and smaller sporangia, 
which at the same time are more numerous. In BoUychiim the elabora- 
tion of the spike takes a different line: the occurrence of synangia has 
been shown to be closely related to the branching of the spike, which 
extends to a high degree, while the numerous separate and relatively 
small sporangia continue to hold the same relative position as in 
Ophioghssim- 

It is possible, as in the case of almost all organic sequences, to 
regard this series as either an upward one of progressive elaboration or a 

^Beer, Anmls of BoL^ xx., p. 177, ^Stevens, Atm, of Bot.^ vol. xix., p, 472. 
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downward one of leduction. Before discussing these two alternatives, it 
will be necessary to look into the anatomy of these plants, since aiguments 
on that ground ha\e been held to be veiy mateiial to a decision* 


An\*iom\. 

The roots of the Ophioglossaceae show a wide range of internal 
structure^ In Helminthostachys they are tetrarch to heptarch, and most 
commonly hexarch, with central pith, alternating phloem, a laige-celled 
pericycle, and endodermis. In Botrychium the number of protoxylems 



Fig. -'56. 

Opkioglowum Btr^anum^ Schlecht, Trans%eise sections of the stele of «i root, the one 
shu^^in^ two nnequiT groups of lem, the othei only one. X aoo 


varies a good deal, common numbers being two and three, but it has 
been shown in B. Lunaria that roots which are diarch distally may be 
monarch near the base. In Ophioglossum^ also, there is some variety, for 
in O, pendulum diarch, triarch, and tetrarch roots have been described, 
while in this species also a monarch structure has been seen at the base 
of a rootlet : dedpiens has triarch structure : O, palmatum is diarch. 

Most of the species of Euophwglossum have monarch lOots, and this is 
conspicuously so in 0 ^ vulgatunu In O. Bergianum the structure may be 
diarch or monarch, the latter having been observed in roots close to their 
base (Fig. 256). With the monarch structure goes bifurcate branching, 
while monopodial branching is seen where the structure is more complex, 
as in O, pendulum, Helminthostachys, and Batrychiuin, Thus both dicho- 
tomous and monopodial branching are found in the same genus. Possibly 
dichotomy is restricted to the monarch roots : this was suggested by Van 
Tieghem, who remarks that, if the monarch root divides, we know 
beforehand that it will dichotomise,^ 

It is the fashion of the time to hold that all monarch roots are 

^Compare Boodle, Ann. of Bot., xiii., p. 377, where the literature is fully quoted. 

^Ann. Set. Nat., V. Serie, T. xiii., p, 108. 
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reduced from some more complex structure:^ in the observations relating 
to the Ophioglossaceae there is no necessity to adopt this view, which 
does not readily accord with the fact that the monarch condition appears 
at the very base of the root, both in Botrychium and in Ophioglossum, 
I am disposed to regard the monarch state as primitive. But whether 
they be primitive or reduced does not materially affect comparison : 
the family is clearly one with great instability of root-structure, and 
there are in a number of cases monarch roots which dichotomise. In 
these respects the Ophioglossales find their nearest correlatives among the 
Lycopodiales. Comparison should also be made with the Sphenophyllales : 
but the Psilotaceae are rootless, and the knowledge of the root-system of 
SpJienophyUum is still very obscure: apparently they were diarch, with 
secondary thickening,- a condition not far removed from that described 
for the roots of Ophioglossum^ but still more clearly seen at the base of 
the roots of Botrychium \ for here it has been shown by Boodle that 
secondary thickening of the root may occur.^ Thus in the Ophioglos'^aceae 
there are unmistakable points for comparison with the Lj’copodiales and 
Sphenophyllales. On the other hand, the larger polyarch roots in the 
family show structure reminiscent of certain Ferns, and especially of the 
Marattiaceae. 

The stock of the Ophioglossaceae originates directly from the embr>’0, 
or it may be formed indirectly as a result of adventitious budding. The 
young axis has been examined in all three genera, and in the first 
instance the vascular tissue is found to be centroxylic, either with a 
quite solid core, as in some seedlings of Hehninthostachys^^ or in others 
it may have a central pith from the first, and this seems to be the case 
in Botrychium? In Ophioglossum the axis of the embryo, as described 
by Bruchmann in O, vu/gatum? is very short, and no facts are at hand 
as to its stelar structure. But Bruchmann states that the development of the 
embryo coincides in all its later particulars with that of the adventitious 
buds, and these have been described and figured by Rostowzew." The 
vascular tissue, on entering one of these buds from the parent root, ** forms 
a central cylinder, which dilates and becomes concentric (Fig. 236, No. 4): 
higher up it takes the form of a funnel, which is filled with parenchymatous 
pith: higher again the cylinder produces on one side a mesh from the 
lower angle of which the strand of the first leaf arises.” This description, 
together with the drawings (Fig. 236, Nos. 2, 3, 4), indicates at the start a 
protostelic state, or at least a stele with only small medulla. It thus appears 

^It >»ill suffice here to mention Boodle’s teleological theory that the monarch structure 
of OphUglossum is an adaptation for favouring the growth of adventitious buds on the 
roots. He himself quotes cases which do not bear out his view ; his theory, moreover, 
seems to confuse cause with effect. 

® Seward, Fossil Plants, i., p. 399. ^ p, 388 and Fig. 14. 

^Lang, Ann, of Bot, vol. xvi., p. 42. * Jeffrey, /.*■., p. 21, Fig. 6i. 

ZeiL, 1904, p. 24a PI. I, Figs, 2, 3, 4. 
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that all the three genera show either a solid xylem-core or a slightl} 
medullated stele in the young axis. 

Proceeding to the upper part of the shoot the medulla increases, while 
the vascular tissue forms a more or less interrupted cylinder surrounding 
it : the interruptions are the leaf-meshes, for above the exit of each leaf- 
trace there is a gap in the cylinder. Jn Opiwglossum the meshes are large, 
and as the leaves are arranged in a compact spiral, the whole system assumes 
a form clearly shown in Rostowzew's drawings (Fig. 236, Nos. 4, 5). In 
Bot}ychium a similar arrangement is found ; but as the proportion of the 
leaf-meshes to the whole surface of the cylinder is less, it approximates 

This is still more clearly seen in 
Helminfhostachys^ where the shoot is 
dorsiventral ; for there the foliar gaps 
are disposed obliquely upon the 
upper side only of the cylinder, while 
the lower side of it is uninterrupted 
(Fig. 257). It would thus appear 
that the vascular system of the axis 
is essentially similar in them all, and 
is referable in origin to the amplifi- 
cation of a primitive stele, with a 
distending pith, and perforation of 
the vascular cylinder by foliar gaps. 

As regards the tissues themselves, 
the most important of them for 
comparison are the xylem and the 
endodermis. The latter shows 
curious irr^ularity of occurrence in 
this family. In Botrychium there 
is a well-marked outer endodermis 
throughout the length of the stock: 
there is also an inner endodermis in the pith, but it is found only at 
the base of the stock (Poirault). In most species of Ophioglossum 
there is no endodermis in the stock at all ; but in 0 . Bergianum^ 
captme^ and eUipHcum^ all small species, an outer and inner endodermis 
are both present, though at the base of the stalk only: passing upwards 
they fade gradually away, the inner disappearing first.^ In Hebnintho- 
siachys^ curiously enough, the converse is seen : here there is throughout 
the stock a well-marked outer endodermis, as in Botrychium^ but the inner 
appears only in the older stems, the young plants being quite destitute of 
it.- It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from such discordant 
facts: it must suffice for the moment to remark that, on the one hand, 
there is want of constancy of the endodermis also in the Psilotaceae, and 
on the other, that in the Marattiaceae the endodermis is present in 
^Poirault, /.r., p. 169. ® Fanner and Hill, Ann. of JBoL xvi., p. 401. 


more nearly to a continuous tube. 




Fig. 257* 

H$lminthosiachys seykattca^ Hook. The upper 
figure represents the vascular skeleton, dissected out. 

leaf-trace; root-strand ; foliar gap. The 
lower figure shovvs the rhizome-stde giving off a leaf- 
tra^ L.T.f which breaks up above into separate 
petiolar bundles. JP^root-trace. (After Fanner 
and Freeman.) 
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the stem of the >oung plant, but fades off in the upper legions, as in 
Ophiogloi^sum, 

In tians\erse sections of the stock of Botnckium^ in which the leaf- 
gaps are limited in area and not so closely placed as in Ophiogloi^sunu 
the \asculai ling is often seen to be complete, or where a leaf-trace issues 
it may be interrupted * the \ylem is endarch. Much importance has 
been accorded to the secondary thickening seen in both stem and lOot 
of Boirychiwn A sluggish cambium appears between the phloem and 
xylem, and may even be seen to be active close below the apex before 
either of those tissues are differentiated: it adds fresh tracheides to the 
xylem, but little or nothing to the phloem, while the radially seriated wood 


A B 



Opniozlosi>u 7 tt Schlctht jf 4 = 5 tran*.verii« section 01 the stock showmj % 

Lirge seniiliinar stele, >^ith «ide foliar into which a small leaf>trace strand is entennj; 
ji?= 4 inother section, showing probably the result of overlapping of the foliar gaps 200 


is traversed by parenchymatous rays. The secondary activity extends also 
into the basal region of the root, but it does not extend far along it In 
Ophioglomtm the transverse section of the stock shows an interrupted 
ring of xylem-bands, the interruptions representing the closely grouped 
and overlapping leaf-gaps, as will be readily understood by comparison 
of Fig. 236, Nos. 4, 5. But in simple cases, and especially near to the 
base of the stock, the ring may appear more complete (Fig. 258). The 
development is endarch, and there is no process of secondary thickening 
except that a few tracheides may occasionally be added peripherally to 
those primarily formed. In the root also there may be a feeble formation 
of secondary wood, especially in the neighbourhood of the insertion of 
an adventitious bud (Boodle). In Helminihostachys the vascular ring is 
interrupted only on the oblique upper side, by the leaf-gaps. The xylem 
is, however, mesarch, while the secondary thickening is altogether absent 
(Farmer and Freeman). 
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The facts thus stated relating to the vascular structure of the stock in 
the three genera are all consistent with a theory of origin from a type 
with primarily a solid protostele, and subsequently a medullated monostele : 
for the structure of the vascular system in the mature shoots of them all 
is in point of fact a hollow cylinder perforated by the leaf-gaps: in 
Botrychium and Hcbninflwstachys^ where these are less closely grouped 
than in Ophtogiossimt, the fundamental structure as a vascular cylinder is 
plainly seen. The opening of the cylinder to give exit to the leaf-trace 
is a characteristic of that type designated by Jeffrey “ phyllosiphonic,” and 
he distinguishes it from the ‘‘ cladosiphonic type,” in which the leaf-trace 
passes off from the axial system without any opening. It has already 
been pointed out that these two types are the anatomical expression of 
the relative prevalence in the whole shoot of the axis in the cladosiphonic, 
and of the leaf in the phyllosiphonic type. Supposing in any phyletic 
series there should be an increasing dominance of the leaf, it would be 
reasonable to expect evidence in the individual of a transition from the 
one vascular type to the other. In the young plants of the Ophioglossaceae 
themselves there is no indication of any such transition, for the young 

plants aie phyllosiphonic from the first. It will, however, be shown 

later that on comparative grounds there is reason to think the origin 

of the phyllosiphonic state in the Ophioglossaceae was from the clado- 

siphonic, following upon an increase of proportion and importance of the 
leaf. 

The leaf-trace itself is typically a single strand of the collateral type. 
This is seen in Botrychmm and Helminthosiachys, and in most species of 
Opkiog/ossvm. The collateral strand may have its margins curved together 
on the adaxial side, so that in the petiole of large leaves it may approximate 
to a concentric structure, as in B, virginianum \ but this is merely a 
modification of the collateral structure. Even in the large-leaved Helmi/h 
tfiostachys the leaf-trace comes off as a single strand, though it branches 
very soon, in fact before the cortex is traversed, to form the numerous 
strands of the petiole (Fig, 2573). The condition seen in some species 
of Opkioglossum is interesting for comparison with this, forming as it does 
an exception to the rest of the family. In the section Eucphiog/osstm 
the leaf-trace comes off, as in other Ophioglossaceae, as a single strand, 
which soon branches into three; and this fact is embodied in Prantl's 
diagnosis as amended by myself,^ But in the section Opkioderma the 
numerous strands of the petiole are not united into a single strand at 
the base: they are inserted as separate strands upon the vascular system 
of the stock. It is still uncertain whether or not %CMrogIossa shares this 
character. A comparison with other forms of Opkioglossum shows this con- 
dition t<) be exceptional, and it is probably a derivative state, the separation 
of the strands shown in other species only in the upper leaf having been 
continued in ^Opkioderma down to their actual base of insertion on the 

0/ Boi., xviii,, p 215, 
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system of the axis: comparison with the Ferns shows that in them the 
conciete leaf-tiace is characteristic of the primitive types, and that it^ 
separation into many distinct strands is a feature of those which are later 
and derivathe. This analogy strongly supports 
the view that the state of the leaf-trace in 
g Ophiderma is not primitive. 

Passing up the petiole the vascular strands 
undergo branchings, which varj’ m extent 
according to the dimensions of the fully formed 
leaf. The strands arrange themselves in an 
approximate circle in the transverse section, 
while those on the adaxial side pass out into 
the fertile spike. The details are various : the 
simplest is in the small O, Bergianum^ where 
the single leaf-trace strand may long remain 
undivided, giving off two lateral strands which 
fuse on the adaxial side to form the supply 
for the spike : further up the strands of both 
steiile lamina and of fertile spike may branch 
again. In the larger species of Ophioglossum 
the plan is the same, but with the difference 
that the branching is more profuse, and takes 
place before the lateral supply is given off 
right and left for the fertile spike; in the 
larger species the latter consists not of a single 
strand but of several. The same is the case 
for O, pendulum^ and even for O, palmaiian 
in the case of the lowest spike, though in the 
upper spikes the supply is less regular in 
accordance with the indefinite positions which 
they hold (Fig. 259, 14-17). In Ophioglossum 
there is a stiong median strand in the leaf, 
which frequently holds its o\sn throughout 
the complicated reticulations of the expanded 
blade. In BotrycMum^ however, the broad strap-shaped leaf-tiace forks 
early; and from the adaxial margins of each limb branch-strands are 
given off, which form the supply of the fertile spike : subsequently 
both systems may branch further, showing dichotomous characters, and an 
ultimate “ Nturopterh venation. In Helminthostachys the first branchir^s 
of the leaf-strand are described as dichotomous; the resulting strands 
arrange themselves in a ring, and traverse the petiole with occasional 
anastomoses. Where the leaf branches complex anastomoses occur, 
resulting in a fairly regular vascular supply passing into each branch. 
The spike receives four or five strands, arranged in a circle, in its 
transverse section. Further branchings occur in both sterile and fertile 
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Fui. 259 

Nos, 14-16 successive transverse 
sections of leaf of 0 . 
shovvinc; the origin of the vascular 
supply to the lowest of its spikes 
1 7 =» transverse section of the stalk of 
that spike. x8-23s:bU(xessive sections 
higher up un the same leaf, showing 
the origin of the vascular suppl3 to 
the second and third spikes. ^ 4. 
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regions, those in the former being ultimately forked, gning a “Neuroftctis ' 
venation, as in Botrychium. All these arrangements are clearly variants 
upon one plan, of which the essential point is that the vascular supply 
of the spike is of marginal origin, right and left from that of the \\hole 
leaf. It was upon this that Roeper based the anatomical support for 
his theory of the spike as a result of fusion of lateral pinnae. The facts 
would accord, it is true, with Keeper's theory ; but it is to be borne in mind 
that a marginal origin of vascular strands from the main system is much 
more usual in leaves than any antero-posterior branching. On the other 
hand, the origin of the vascular supply of the spike from both sides of 
the foliar system gives no support to the theory that it is essentially a 
lateral pinna which has taken a median position. 

Lastly, the relation of the vascular system to the sporangia deserves 
notice. In Ophioglossion lateral branches from the anastomosing strands 
of the spike pass between the sporangia, traversing the septum and expanding 
toward the periphery into a tuft of tracheides, an arrangement which is 
doubtless efficient in the case of deeply sunk sporangia (compare Fig. 250). 
But in Botrychium and Helminthostachys the ultimate strands terminate 
immediately below the base of each sporangium. The condition seen in 
Opkioglossion does not appear to accord well with a theory of sporangial 
fusion : it points rather to an upward process of progressive septation. 

Summarising the results of this anatomical examination of the shoot 
in the Ophioglossales, the facts are consistent with the origin of the axial 
system from a protostelic state, with amplification of the stele, followed by 
formation of a leaf-gap at the exit of each leaf-trace : the latter is typically 
a single strand: as it passes upwards it branches, with prevalent bifurcation in 
Botrychium and Helminthostachys^ but not in Ophioglossuni : these facts are 
consistent with an origin of the leaf from a simpler source by enlargement 
and branching. The vascular supply to the fertile spike originates from 
the lateral margins of the foliar system, and with this the simpler states 
of O. palmatum coincide, though not the more complex. The bearing of 
these facts, as indicating the probable origin and relationships of the 
Ophioglossales, will be discussed later. 

Emiiryology. 

Until recently the prothallus and the development of the embryo in 
the Ophioglossales w^ere very imperfectly known, though observations 
upon them date back to the writings of Hofmeister and of Mettenius. 
But during the last ten years the prothalli and embryos have been dis- 
covered in a number of cases where they were previously unknown, so 
that it is now possible to give some approach to a comparative account 
of the embryology of the family.^ 

1 The account here given is based upon the works of Hofmeister, l/t?her Cr^pto^amia, 
1862; Mettenius, Hlices Horti LipsiensU^ 1856; Campbell, Mo^^m and Ferns^ 1895 .md 
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The prothallus throughout the Ophioglossaceae is subterranean, and 
without chlorophyll, excepting some traces observed by Campbell in the 
early germination of Botnchiiun^ while Mettenius, and later Campbell, have 
noted in O. pedimcidosum that some branches of the thallus extended 
above ground, and became flattened and green. But with such exceptions 
as these the gametophyte is massive and colourless, and is buried under- 
ground. Its nutrition is holosaprophytic, with an endophj’tic mycorhiza, 
which is located especially in the lower region. In Botrychium its form is 
that of a flattened cake, with the slowly growing apex in a lateral position : 
but in Ophicglossiivi and Helminihosiachys there is a definite apical growth 
associated with the formation of one or more upward or lateral conical 
processes, and it is upon these that the sexual organs are borne. In 
Botfychium they appear upon the surface of the cake, where the mycorhiza 
is absent. The antheridia are deeply sunk in the tissue of the gameto- 
phyte: the archegonia, which have the early segmentation as in Ferns, 
are deeply sunk in Ophioglossum^ but in Botrychium and Helmi/ithostachys 
the neck of the archegonium is elongated and projecting. The orientation 
of the archegonia does not appear to be constant, but in Ophioglossum 
and Helminthostachys its axis appears to be horizontal, while in Boinc/iiim 
it is oblique or vertical. The spermatozoids are spirally coiled, and bear 
numerous cilia. , 

The development of the embryo of the Ophioglossaceae follows slowly 
on fertilisation, and shows peculiarities which may be held as concomitant 
on the subterranean habit, while the mycorhizic state may affect not only 
the prothallus, but in some cases the young sporophyte also. The most 
marked peculiarity is the delay in the actual growth of the apical bud, 
while there is a very precocious development of the root-system. Also, 
'it mil be seen that there is considerable variety in detail in the different 
representatives of the family, and even within the generic limits. This 
will make it desirable to describe them separately. 

In most species of Op/iiog/ossum fertilisation seems to be of rare 
occurrence, and few embryos have therefore been available for study. The 
first division of the zygote is transverse to the axis of the archegonium : 
though Campbell specially points out that it is not regularly so in O, 
pendulum'll this first segmentation separates the epibasal from the hypo- 
basal region; but it has been difficult to follow the details of further 
segmentation owing to the scanty material, and reference of the parts to 
any definite relation to the initial cleavages is made specially uncertain 
by the fact that the embryo attains considerable size before any differen- 
tiation occurs (Fig. 260). Bruchmann states, however, for O, vu/gatim, that 
the hypobasal half gives rise to the first root and the foot ; the latter is 

1905: Jeffrey, Gametophyte of Botrychium^ Toronto, 1898; Lang, Ann, of Bot.j xvi., 
1903 ; Bruchmann, Bot, ZeiUy 1904, and Flora^ 1906 ; Lyon, BoU Gas,t Dec., 1905 ; and 
of Campbell, Am, ford, Bot.^ Buitenzorg, 1907, p. 138. 

p. 171. 
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ne\er large out appeals onl} as a slight swelling which remains in close 
lelation with the piothallus The root rushes forward in its development, and 
forming its apical cell eaih (peihaps it is iightl> recognised m cell ‘w ' 
in Fig 260), It attains a considerable length it buists freely thiough the 
piothallus before there is >et any definite trace of the apex of the axis 
or of the cot}ledon (Fig 260 bis) Up to this time the embiyo is stored 
with nutntive substances, but it contains no endoph\tic fungus It appears 
that the development up to this stage occupies several vegetative seasons 
The differentiation of the shoot which is thus long delated accompanies 
the ongin of the second root, which is foimed endogenously close to the 
proximal end of the vascular stiand of the fiist Immediatel)' above this, 





I lu 26c 

ium ui^aium L The centr il in,urc sh->W'» -in uchc^omm it pen d of 
fertilibation -< •» -, I he left hi id hgure sho vs the hrst div sio i of the /\ i^ott X 2'»3 
lo the nght a more idvancel eml rjo / /=bisil wall /f» s=h>pobisal 

henisphere /-the region of the fiot s»rox ^ (Afie Pruchmum) 

and opposite the neck of the xrchegonium, the cotyledon and the apex 
of the axis appear simultaneous!}, the cotyledon being on the side of the 
axis next to the first root surrounding both axis and cot}ledon is the 
first sheath (Fig 260 bis, The cot}ledon lemains quite rudimentir) 

It IS followed by a second leaf, which may develop as a small sterile leaf 
expanded above giound, up to which time the embr}0 has been growing 
some eight to ten years The third leaf, expanded in the following }ear, 
mav, under favourable circumstances, beai a fertile spike Jhe tuither 
development then follows as in the matuie plant 

Campbell, having examined several tropical species, recognises three 
types of embryogeny in the genus, that of O above described 

that of 0 moluicanum, desenbed by Mettenius and by himself, and that 
of O pendulum, on which he has added largely to the observations of 
Lang, and finds that the embryo is variable wnthm the species Accoiding 
to his statement, the first type is charactensed (as we have seen) by an 
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early formation of the root, and late de\elopment of the a\is and leaf 
m the second, leaf and root onl} are de\ eloped, in the third roots onl> 
the definite e sporoph^te m both 0 mo/mcamm and pendidutn is 
“formed as an adventitious bud upon the root of the embryo sporoph}te * 
It would thus appear that the genus Ophw^lossum shows almost equal 
\ariet\ in its embijogeny to that seen m L}copodiwfi It has been seen 



Fig 260 its 

Oj^htoglo^utH zulgaium L ^8= 
lonsitudiii‘%1 secti>n tbruu^h a >ounsr 
seedling 7ti=hrst root with OMdent 
apical cell /-the foot onI> slightlj 
projecting t^the epibas*^! region ol 
the embrjo /=srudiment of pro 
thiUub 6z=:lir^,ei th ec 

rooted seedli ig 1 1 lon^itudin'il s ction 
/—prothallus o-ishrst root 
entering fungal hfament e«=endo 
p }tiL fungus za^mseition of and 
and ^d r ots ^ =sai e\. ot rhi/ome 
bi b I 5=leaNts t, ssLanal hl\ 
A/i =s sheath of first le f il // *sheath 
of second leif // —sheath of third 
leaf x s ( Vfter PruLhtn n i > 
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m that genus how the different forms are referable to vanation of a single 
type and it seems probable that the same should be the case also for 
the embr}os of Ophog!o\iti<m In LMOpodmm the \anants arise through 
tuberous swellings and delay of root formation here the \anants arise in 
relation to the precocity of the root, a feature related in all probability 
to mycorhizic nutntion \\e ha\e seen that the development of the axis 
is delayed in 0 vulgatun*, which may be held to be a less specialised 
type, though still with precoaous root in O moluccanum^ also, the root 
emerges early from the prothallus and projects downwards, but the 
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couledon, which I'l itself gieen and expanded, emeiges upwaids, while 
the axis is still further dela)ed than in 0 lul^tim it ma) be suggested 
that the latter has been slipped out from the piothallus owing to the 
eaii) elongation of the base of the cotiledon, and so its oiigmil genetic 
connection is not easilj followed and its appeal ance conies to be like 
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that of an adventitious bud Or possibly m this, as apparent!} in the type 
of 0 pendulum^ the pnmary axis may be arrested completely (a step in 
advance on the and the adventitious shoots described as 

onginating on the root be actually such in fact, early repie&entati\es of 
those so often found on the roots of the genus But from the facts, as 
presented by Campbell, which are far from giving the complete develop 
mental story, there does not appear to be sufficient reason to regard the 
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peculiarities he describes as other than extreme modifications along the 
lines already indicated by the less specialised embryos of the family.^ 

The first detailed description of the embryo in any of the species of 
Botrychium was given by Jeffrey for B. virgmianum, and it has been 
verified in many points by Campbell The very large prothallus bears 
Its archegonia on the upper surface : after fertilisation the zygote enlarges, 
and divides first vertically to the axis of the archegonium, and in the 
hypobasal and epibasal hemi- 
spheres the usual octant 
divisions appear ; but these 
segmentations are obscured 
by the less regular divisions 
which follow. The embryo 
thus appears as an ellipsoid 
body, in which no apical 
cells are at first defined. 

Jeffrey states that the whole 
hypobasal hemisphere goes 
to form the foot, while the 
stem-ape\ and the root 
originate from the epibasal 
half: and his drawings cer- 
tainly seem to bear this out 
(Fig. 261). The apical cell 
of the stem (a) is defined 
before the cotyledon appears : 
this is fonned on the side 

of the axis next to the root 39-40 embryos cut in direcuon of tha a-cis of the aichegoniura ; 

4s son embiyo bieakmg out of the prothallus; 36*40 X 22s. 

{/>), and Jeffrey records that 4^x150^ (After Bmchmann.) 
it is derived from the shoot- 

meristem. It grows rapidly, and finally becomes expanded above ground 
as the first assimilating leaf. The root is, however, the first part of the 
embryo to emerge, and a second and third root may make their appearance 
before the cotyledon unfolds: subsequently successive spirally arranged 
leaves are formed on the axis, but the earliest fertile spike observed in 
this species was borne on the ninth leaf. 

^This interpietation of the data of Campbell differs widely fiom hw own. It is 
impossible heie to enter into anj full discussion of the question. It should be stated, 
howevei, that Campbell’s own view is that the type of embiyo of 0 , moluctanum is 
probably the most primiti\e, and shows an embiyo in which no aus exists at first ; be 
regal ds the definitive spoiophyte as a secondary structure developed as a bud upon 
pnmai} loot. In 0 , pejtdulum^ also, the leafy spoiophjle is secondary, neither stem-apex 
nor leaf being produced from the embiyo itself (/.4., p. 183), In feet, Campbell takes 
as the most primitive forms those which are most divergent from the type of embiyo 
which is usual in other Pteridophytes. It would seem more satisfactory, however, in so 
specialised a case as this, start from the least divergent, such as 0. vulgaium. 
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The account given by Bruchmann for B. Lunaria corresponds in 
all essentials to the above, though it differs in certain details. The octants 
appear as usual, and are followed by less regular divisions which disguise 
them in the resulting ellipsoid body. The limits between the epibasal 
and hypobasal parts are lost, and owing to the late origin of the several 
parts of the embryo, Bruchmann found it impossible to refer them 



M^itychium Zunariat I* Tilie lower figure represents an old embryo with well- 
developed foot (/) ; eoissapex of the first root ; s^apcx of the rhizome, with the second 
root, The endophyte {en) is already in the cells, xsa, The upper figure is a 
diai^aimsatzo section of a seedling, with six to eight roots, of which three are in plane of 
section.' y^foot ; wi^first root ; io^roots; r^^apex of rhizome ; 4 (developing leaves. 

Xd.; (After Bruchmann.} 

Strictly to .otie. or the other source (Fig, 262) The root, which is 
organised early, grows first -in a horizontal and bursts laterally 

out from the ^prbthallus^ but, the remainder of the embryo rests within the 
, jHrpthallusi . ^here a distended foot is formed. ,0n this- ovoid celluiar 
^d opgc^ite. to the neck of the m-ehegoxiium, there arises the apic^ 
c^l of die airisV it is; ‘ imihediately overarched ;by a j small growth ' 
(apf^ehtly the ^ame sidjs.of the the root), which Bruchmann 

' fliisV'tihie'^'the 'eniWy^ ■ has ■ a ^ 
in-B. foot serves 
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both for storage and as a haustorium (Fig. 263 a). Even at this eaily 
stage the embryo may contain an endophytic fungus. The formation of 
a succession of roots may then follow, while the growth of the bud 
remains almost quiescent, though it forms a succession of small lea\es 
(Fig 263 b) : of these about the eighth appears above ground, the rest 
serving only for piotection to the bud. It is interesting, however, to note 
that a rudimentaiy fertile 
spike may be found even 
on some of these rudimentary 
scale-leaves. From this point 
onwards the development is 
as in the mature plant. Com- 
paring this development with 
that in B, virgimanum^ the 
lelative position of the several 
parts is essentially the same : 
the chief differences are in 
their proportion. The root 
and foot aie larger, and the 
axis later in definition: also 
there is the fact that the first 
few leaves are scale-leaves, 
whereas in B, virgimanum 
the fiist leaf is itself ex- 
panded above ground. The 
same dfficulty holds here as 
before in defining whether the 
root is hypobasal or epibasal 
in origin. It is from such 
differences as these existing 
within a narrow circle of 
affinity that a true estimate 
of the value of embryonic 
characters may be derived. 

But these differences are of small account compared with the divergence 
from the general type of the genus shown by another species, B. obliquum^ 
Muhl. H, L. Lyon has described how its zygote does not develop directly 
into the embryo as in other species, but first gives rise to a suspensor, 
which buirows into the tissue of the gametophyte in the manner characteristic 
of certain Lycopods. The embryo itself is formed at the tip of this 
suspensor, and its parts are differentiated relatively early (Fig, 264), The 
parts themselves are essentially similar to those of other species of the 
genus: the first leaf (cotyledon) appears on the side of the axis directed 
upwards, and it breaks through the upper surface of the prothallus: the 
root originates on the side directed downwards, and it emerges on its 



Fig. 164. 

BoUyrktum oh Muhl Phutu micro- 

jn aph of a sec non through a tnn»tttoph\ te .ind \ oun j; sp u < >ph\ tt 
rhc root IS already protruded from the undei siae of the .rtnit- 
tophjte rts=aichej;oniijm ; s == suspensor ,/= stem tip ^ hist 
le.if, »=root. x6u (\fteiH L. Ijon.) 
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under side. Hitherto only a preliminary account of this strange anomaly 
within the genus Boirycfiium has been published, and it will be necessaiy 

to await the detailed description which will 
supply the materials for an exact conipaiison. 
But meanwhile Mr. Lyon has most generously 
lent slides showing not only some advanced 
stages, but also the earliest stages of embryo- 
geny, from which the following facts and 
drawings have been derived.^ Transverse 
sections of an embryo corresponding to that in 
Fig. 264, showed the suspensor (jt), cotyledon 
(^), and apex of the axis {ap) in the relative 
positions ascribed to them by Lyon, and 
demonstrated the correctness of his interpre- 
tation of the longitudinal section (Fig. 265), 
But what is more important is that sections traversing archegonia, shortly 
after fertilisation, showed that the zygote, while still undivided, grows 




Embrjo of BcUychmm obliguum^ in 
tidns\erse secuon at the le^el of tht 
&tcin-ape\ («/). —cotyledon ; i — siis- 
pen-sor, Fiom a pieparation lent bj H 
Ljon. 


Fig. 366, 

Befrychium ohliqmmt. First stages m the embryogeny ; before the firbt segmentation 
the ngote grows into an elongated tube (the suspensor), which burro\ts its way 
irregukrly into the tissue of the prothallus. X 150, From sections lent by H. Lyon. 

into an elongated tube, which takes an irregular course downwards into 
the tissue of the prothallus (Fig. 266) \ its nucleus settles down to the 

^Mr Lyon*& action in this matter deserves special recognition. When circumstances 
delayed the completion of his own statement, knowing the importance wluch the main fects 
bore in embryological comparison, he forwarded a set of slides to me in Glasgow, with 
permission to use the facts they showed in whatever way I found necessary. F. O, B. 
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base, and maintains that position as the growth proceeds. This is 

susceptible of no other interpretation than that a suspensor is formed, and 
that the whole embryogeny is inverted, as compared with that of other 
Ophioglossaceae where a suspensor is absent. The importance of this 
lies in its bearing on the general comparison of embrj’os, and on the 
estimate of the weight to be attached to some of those differences which 
have hitherto been made to bear a burden of comparative and phylogenetic 
argument. If we see that within a narrow circle of affinity the suspensor 
may be present or absent, and the apex of the embryonic axis be 

directed either towards the archegonial neck or away from it, then 

such characters become suspect. This will find 
its special application in the compaiative study of 
the Lycopodiales and of the Ophioglossales. 

In the third genus, Helminthosiachys^ the 
youngest stages have not yet been seen : but the 
old embryo resembles that of Botrycliium 
nianiim} It has a large foot derived from the 
hypobasal region, while the primary root, first leaf, 
and stem-apex appear to be referable to the 

epibasal half. The first leaf has a ternate lamina, 
and reaches the light, but the young plant remains 
attached to the prothallus till several leaves have 
been formed: one root lies below each of the 
earliest leaves, but in the older plant this regularity 
is lost (Fig. 267). An endophytic fungus is present 
in the first few roots, though the adult plant is 
normally free from mycorhiza. 

The character of the prothallus, and perhaps 
also the position of the archegonium upon it, have 
to be taken into account when making comparison 

of the embryology of the Ophioglossaceae. All their prothalli are 
typically underground and saprophytic, and the embryos show differing 
degrees of adjustment to the peculiar conditions thus imposed upon them, 
111 these facts the dominating features of the embryogeny may be found, 
and they must be borne in mind not only in any comparison with other 
Pteridophytes, but also as regards the minor differences which they them- 
selves show. The most obvious points relate to the development of the 
earlier leaves: in Botrychiiim virginianutn^ Ophiaglossum piduncidosum and 
Moluccanum^ and in HelmintJwstachys the cotyledon itself may be expanded 
above ground ; but in both of the larger genera theie are species which bear 
the first leaves as rudimentary underground scales : this is seen in 0 . 
vulgatum^ where the second leaf only is effective for assimilation, and in 
B, Ltwana^ where a succession of scale-leaves appear, and the eighth 
leaf is the first that is expanded above ground. The scale leaves can 

^Compare Lang, /.(. 
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only be held as the representatives, secondarily reduced, of leaves primitively 
expanded above ground. 

Another feature for comparison is the balance between the root and 
the shoot. Owing to the saprophytic mycorhizal habit of the prothallus 
— and in some of the species even of the sporophyte itself— there is no 
immediate need for leaf-expansion, though an effective root-system is 
wanted, especially where it is itself mycorhizic. This finds its realisation in 
the embiy'ogeny ; for the root-development in the Ophioglossaceae is liable 
to be hurried forward, and the development of the shoot to be postponed. 
That is seen in O. valgafum^ where the first root may already have freely 
emerged from the prothallus even before the shoot is clearly initiated. 
B. Lunaria also shows the fiist root as predominant, and the shoot relatively 
backward in development, with its succession of scale-leaves. Both these 
familiar plants are thus lelatively specialised types of their respective genera. 
But the case of O. pefidulum shows a still more extreme type; and it 
seems not improbable that the precocious development of the root has 
completely upset the balance of parts in the embryo, with the result that 
the primary axis and cotyledon are difficult to locate, or may be even 
entirely arrested. Comparing the embryos of the family as a whole, 
it would seem probable that the primitive prothallus was above ground, 
and that in the original state of the seedling even the first leaf was an 
effective assimilating leaf, while those with one or more ineffective scales 
show a more advanced adjustment to their underground habit. The 
deferring of the period of functional activity of the shoot carries its 
reflection back to the early steps of the embryogeny; the relatively 
late appearance of the axis with its appendages is thus explained, as weL 
as the apparently precocious development of the root. The differences in 
these respects shown by the various representatives of the family indicate 
their unusual capacity for adjustment of such details. It is through con- 
siderations of this nature that we may bring these embryos into relation 
with those of other Pteridophytes where the embryo shows differentiation 
at an earlier stage. 

The late differentiation of the parts of the embryo in the Ophioglossaceae 
brings with it a difficulty in their exact location relatively to the primaiy 
segmentations of the zygote. There is no doubt that in the types under 
consideration (excluding the type of B. ohliqimm), the apex of the axis 
arises in them all from the epibasal hemisphere, and allowing for distortions 
due to unequal growth, it appears to be coincident with, or in near 
proximity to, the intersection of the primary octant-walls. Thus as regards 
the initial polarity the Ophioglossaceae resemble other types of Pterido- 
phytes. The cotyledon appears in close relation to the apex of the axis, 
both in time and space, and it usually lies between the apex of the axis and 
the first root : but it will be remembered that in Isoetes, which offers some 
other points of analogy, the root is on the opposite side of the axis to the 
cotyledon. As to the exact point of origin of the first root there is some 
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degree of uncertainty. In B. virginianum it is traced by Jeffrey from the 
epibasal hemisphere, and his drawings seem to bear this out But in 
0- vuJgatiwi Bruchmann indicates a cell in the hypobasal region as the 
probable initial cell. It seems not improbable that in the Ophioglossaceae, 
as also in the genus Equhetim and among the Lycopodiales, the origin of 
the root is not uniform in position, but may in this relatively large embryo 
be at a point either above or below the primary segment-wall. 

A very striking feature in the young seedling is the early appearance of 
the fertile spike. In 0, vulgatiim it may appear upon the third leaf, while it 
may be seen even on the first leaf of the adventitious buds of this species. 
In Botrychium Lunaria its minute representative may be found on the 
rudimentary underground scales of the embryo. In these cases the body 
actually seen does not seem to differ either in position or in origin from those 
produced on the later leaves. Such facts will have their bearing on the 
question of the morphological nature of the spike. Taken in relation to 
the general theory of sterilisation they indicate that the plants are but little 
removed from a condition where the very first leaves were fertile. On the 
other hand, Jeffrey figures several fairly advanced plants of B. virghiianum as 
having no spikes ; but this species is one of advanced leaf-complexity In 
Helminthosiachys also, in which the leaves are large and complex, Lang 
has depicted young plants with expanded leaves, but without spikes. One 
is disposed to conclude from these scanty facts that the simpler-leaved form.s 
of this family are more early fertile than those with more complex leaves, 
an indication of their more primitive state : but further data are necessar)' 
to substantiate the point. 

Lastly, there remains the case of B. obUqiium^ with its suspensor and its 
complete inversion of the polarity of the embryo. It is difficult to see how 
this is to be brought into relation to its biological surroundings. As the 
details of this aberrant embryogeny are not yet to hand, it must for the 
present be accepted as an objective fact, the chief interest of which lies in 
the demonstration that such differences as presence or absence of a 
suspensor, and consequent inversion of the initial polarity of the embryo, 
are possible within near circles of affinity: this will have its important 
bearing upon the comparison of Isoefes, where as in most Ophioglossaceae 
there is no suspensor, with other Lycopodiales, in which a suspensor is 
present and the embryogeny inverted as in B. obliquum. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

COMPARATIVE DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY FOR THE 
OPHIOGLOSSALES. 

The Adder’s Tongues cannot yet be considered as located in a definite 
position in relation to other groups of Pteridophytes. Their traditional 
place among the Ferns was accorded to them somewhat light-heartedly, and 
before the details of their anatomy or development were adequately known. 
They share two external characters with the Ferns, viz. that they are large- 
leaved, and that the sporangia are distributed over a considerable extent 
of the foliar organ. But to use these in themselves as a ground for ranking 
them as Ferns involves the assumption that the origin of a large sporophyll 
only occurred once in Descent, an assumption that is not warranted. On 
the other hand, a relationship with the Lycopodiales has been ascribed to 
them : this has been based in the first instance upon the position of their 
peculiar spore-bearing member, the spike, as it is called; and it has been 
urged that the insertion of this part is the same as that of the sporangium 
of the Lycopodiales or of the sporangiophore of the Psilotaceae, while the 
function of these parts is also alike. This argument, like the first, draws 
its cogency from an assumption, that all the appendages holding a ventral 
position on the leaf were of common origin. But parallel development in 
distinct phyletic lines may account for this common feature, as it does 
for so many others in the plant-body. The day is past when single 
characters such as these can be accepted as defining relationships, and it 
is in the study of all the characters that an indication of the natural 
position of any family is to be found. Certain recent writers have indicated 
a specially primitive position for the Ophioglossaceae, comparing them directly 
with the Anthocerotales,! while V. Wettstein - gives them the first position 
in his treatment of the Pteridophyta, with the remark that “the Ophio- 
glossales are the only living Pteridophytes from which the rest of the 
Pteridophytes can be derived.” With such divergent opinions before us 

^ Campbell, Jlfossas and Fems^ 1905, p. 600. 

^Handbmh A SysU BoU^ p. 52, etc. 
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a general revision of the characters of the Ophioglossales has seemed 
advisable; and 'any such revision should involve not only their comparison 
with other types, but also, what is perhaps more important, a comparison 
of their different genera and species among themselves. 

The whole question of the character and relations of this family turns 
upon whether they be regarded as an ascending or a descending seiies. 
The former view, that they are a series of reduction, is entertained by many 
botanists, but without, as far as I am aware, any full or detailed statement 
of the grounds for this opinion: their “saprophytic habit” has, however, 
been advanced as one source of their modification.^ As regards this 
saprophytic habit the following considerations may be brought forward. 

Mycorhiza has been observed in Ophioglossum viilgatuviP in the mature 
plant : Bruchmann states, however, that it is absent from the young plant.’" 
It is present in the mature plants of O. pemiuhtm ** and simplex,^ and is 
specially prevalent in the peculiarly modified embryo of the former species 
with its unusually precocious root.^ It has been seen in twelve species 
of Botrychiiim by Grevillius, but in varying abundance," and Kuhn had 
previously described it for B, Litnana:^ Bruchmann'** showed that 
mycorhiza is present in the young plant of the Moonwort, and that since 
the eighth or ninth leaf is the first to be expanded above ground, 
the plant is saprophytic in its nourishment up to its eighth or ninth 
year. In Hdminthostachys the fungus is present in the first three or four 
roots of the young plant, but absent in the roots later produced. It is 
thus seen that mycorhiza is not distributed with constancy in the family : 
in some it may be present in the young plant but absent in the mature : 
in other.s the converse ; while some are distinctly saprophytic, none have gone 
so far as to discard entirely the chlorophyll-function throughout life : in 
Botrychium Lvmria^ however, the mycorhizic habit appears to be obligatory.^ ^ 
The most peculiar case, as it is also instructive in another point, is 

0. simplex^ in which the presence of mycorhiza goes along with the 

apparently complete absence of the sterile leaf; here it would seem that 
the mycorhiza makes the nutrition of the large spike still possible in the 
dense wet forest in which the plant grows, notwithstanding that the usual 
assimilating organ is functionally absent. Reduction is, however, not 
apparent in the large spike itself, for provided nutrition be kept up from 
whatever source, it would still retain its character, being essentially a spore- 
bearing organ. Thus 0, s/mp/ex teaches what is also seen elsewhere, that 
it is the vegetative rather than the propagative system which is primarily 

^ Scott, in Fossil Botany^ p. 51 1. ’^Russow, VergL Unters,, p. 122. 

ZeiLy 1894, p. 241. ■‘Janse, Ann. Jard, BttiL, xiv., p. 64* 

^Bo>\er, Amt. of Bot.^ xviii,, p. 207. 

•‘Campbell, /.f., Plate XVII., Figs. 12S, 129. 

Flora^ 1S95, P‘ 445* ^ Flora ^ 1S89, P- 494* ^ Flora^ xcvi., 226. 

^'•Farmer, Ann. of Bot.^ .Kiii,, p. 421, and Lang, Ann. of Bof., xn., p. 42. 

Stahl, Pnngs. Jahrb.^ xxxiv,, p. 574. 
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affected by disturbed nutrition. This may be presumed to have been the 
case in FsiloPim, where the large size of the synangium proportionally to 
the small bifurcate leaf indicates reduction of the latter, but not of the 
former in the same degree. 

In estimating the effect of mycorhiza in any family as a whole in which 
it occurs it is necessary to take into account in the first place its constancy ; 
and it is seen that it is not constant in the Ophioglossaceae. Secondly, 
it is a matter of general observation that plants with an endotrophic 
mycorhiza commonly show a structure in accordance with a limited tran- 
spiration stream: their root, system is compact, and hydathodes are absent 
from their rather leathery foliage.^ The Ophioglossaceae show such 
structure, which should not be confused with the results of saprophytic 
reduction. It may have been primitive for them, and in this connection 
it is to be noted that mycorhiza has been described in plants from the 
Lower Coal Measures, so that it is no newly adopted manner of life.^ 
The condition of Helmvithostachys^ with its mycorhizal embryo and non- 
mycorhizal mature plant, would be consistent with a primitive mycorhizal 
state, from which the plant had broken loose and passed to an autotrophic 
condition. But, thirdly, it is important to note that among plants at large 
many species in which it is present show no sign of reduction either in 
their vegetative or in their reproductive parts. This may be well illustrated 
among the Pteridophytes themselves. Thus Lycopodium inunda/um is found 
to be mycorhizic, but its general habit, especially in the large American 
forms, does not suggest reduction as compared with other species. 
Z. cernuum is mycorhizic in the young plant, but it is one of the most 
elaborate of Lycopods. Selaginella spimtlosa is mycorhizic, but S. helvetica 
is not; and yet S. spimtlosa cannot be held as relatively reduced How 
little the occurrence of mycorhiza may be found to affect the morphological 
character of Ferns is shown in the Marattiaceae. According to Kiihn® 
a fungus is found in the roots of Kattlfussia^ of Angiopteris^ and of 
Marattia aiata, but not in those of Marattia fraxi/tea; but no reduction 
is to be noted as the result in the former Ferns as compared with the 
latter. Again, Cyathea is stated to have mycorhizti, while Asplenium mdus 
has not.^ Such facts as these clearly indicate that in Pteridophytes the 
presence of a mycorhiza does not spell reduction. Accordingly it cannot 
be justly assumed that the somewhat inconstant occurrence of the mycorhizic 
habit in the Ophioglossaceae has been a source of general reduction in the 
family, though reduction may have played its part in certain species. The 
argument in favour of their being a reduction series as a whole will have 
to be based on other evidence. 

Pending the statement of such evidence, the Ophioglossaceae may be 
treated, without any preconceived idea of general reduction, in the same 
way as any other family of plants. Tha natural comparison of them 

^ Stahl, /,f. ^ Weiss, Amt. of BoL, xviii., p. 255. 

1889, pp. 491^497. *Janse, l.c„ p. 64. 
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among themselves — and not giving undue weight to the species which 
happen to be the commonest — leads almost inevitably to their seriation 
in the way indicated above (pp. 431-446). The upright radial, unbranched 
shoot is the central type, and the only depaiture from it is in the 
large-leaved Helminihostachys^ where the dorsiventral rhizome may be held 
as illustrating a secondary condition ; the primitive stock was probably 
upright and radial for them all. It was also polyphyllous, as in most 
other Vascular Plants, while each leaf bore the characteristic spike, which 
is essentially identical in them all, whatever its actual nature may be 
held to be. Within the family it is probable that the three genera 
illustrate three distinct lines of descent from some common source, already 
provided with a body of the nature of the spike. In Ophioglossum the 
original polyphyllous state is still seen in various smaller species : and it 
is worthy of remark that the nearest similarity to other strobiloid types is 
seen in those species in which the appendages are simplest and smallest. 
But, as pointed out above, the monophyllous habit has biological advan- 
tages in plants with an underground stock, and with its adoption followed 
enlargement of the individual leaf, and of the spike, the two parts showing 
some degree of parallelism of dimensions. Thus the ordinary type of 
O, vu/gaium is attained. Fission or chorisis of the spike is an occasional 
occurrence in O, vulgaium and other species, but it became a fixed 
character in O. palwatum. It appears probable, however, that it is only 
attained in this species in fully matured plants: thus the individual of 
this species may be held to illustrate in its own life the origin of its 
more complex form. Here again a parallelism exists betw’een the irregular 
lobing of the sterile lamina and the number of spikes which it bears. It 
would be difficult to explain these characters in any other way than as an 
ascending series involving chorisis. A probable line of reduction does, 
however, occur: it is illustrated by the series O, pendulum^ iniermcdium, 
and simplex^ the latter having no functional representative of the fertile 
lamina. 

A distinct line, also of progression, is seen in Botrychium^ but with 
different details. The series of forms seen in B. simplex (Fig. 240), and 
in the young plants of B, Lunaria^ link on by their simplest forms ^vith 
the condition of a small Ophioglossum with simple sterile lamina and 
unbranched spike : by very gentle gradations they lead on to the branched 
sterile lamina and fertile spike characteristic of the genus, the branching 
of the spike being closely connected with the enlargement and fission of 
the sporangia. There is reason to believe, as Luerssen has indicated,^ 
that these forms illustrate progress in the life of the individual, from the 
simpler to the more complex : and the suggestion lies near to hand that 
the individual in this respect “ climbs up its own evolutionary tree.” The 
continuation of this method of advance would lead onwards to the most 
complex forms, the spike and lamina preserving a parallelism as before. 

'Rab. KrypU Flora^ iii., p. 579. 
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On this view the two genera, starting fiom a common source, would be 
held to illustrate two distinct lines of progression to a more complex state. 

The third genus, with its single highly elaborate species, gives no such 
suggestion of its oiigin by comparison of nearly allied species. It stands 
as the most isolated member of the family: but its normal spike is 
evidently similar in plan to that of a large Ophioglossum, supposing its 
marginal rows of sunk sporangia were replaced in Helminthosiachys by 
serried ranks of sporangiophores. There is a biological probability that 
such an advance should occur in a large spike bearing many spores, for 
thereby the advantage is gained of more ready nutrition of the subdivided 
sacs, and more easy dissemination of the spores when mature. 

The progressive advance thus suggested for the Ophioglossaceae is in 
accord with biological probability, in a series with a marked tendency to 
a monophyllous state, and consequent enlargement of the individual leaf. 
Provided the nutrition be available, an increase in numheis of spores is 
an advantage in any homosporous form. But an indefinite increase in 
size of individual sacs raises difficulties of nutrition : subdivision is thus 
to be anticipated in any progressive series, and that is seen in Op/iw- 
g^/ossitm. A projecting position of the individual sporangium is an 
advantage in dissemination of the spores. This is ill provided for in 
Ophioglossum^ and in this respect BotrycJnum and Helminthosiachys show 
a more effective state. It appears to me difficult, without special reasons 
assigned, to recognise this family as a series of reduction, for it would 
be in opposition to these biological considerations. On the other hand, 
comparisons within the family clearly indicate an upward rather than a 
downward progression, while in any case those who hold a theory of 
reduction would find peculiar difficulty in explaining the condition seen 
in Ophioglossum palmatum. 

The next step will be to discuss the morphology of the fertile spike, 
and to see what are its nearest correlatives among the members of other 
Vascular Plants. The spike in all the representatives of the family is 
clearly the same part: it is in fact truly homologous, or homogenous in 
the strict evolutionary sense. This follows from the high degree of 
constancy of position and function which it shows in normal cases. 

Various theoretical explanations of its morphological nature have been 
given by different writers. It has been suggested by Braun ^ that the 
sterile frond is a foliage leaf, and the fertile spike the only developed 
leaf of a bud seated in its axil, and coalescent with it. Somewhat later, 
Roeper (1843) published the opinion that the sterile spike and fertile leaf 
are equivalent — that is, home by the same axis— but coalescent together. 
Subsequently he substituted for his old view the opinion that the fertile 
spike is the result of coalescence of two lateral, lower, fertile pinnae of a 
frond, of which the remainder is usually sterile.® Lastly, Goebel has put 
forward the opinion that the fertile spike is the lowest pinna of the 

'^Fhra^ 1839, p. 301. ^ BoL ZeiL, 1859, p. 271, 
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sterile frond, which however arises not laterally, but in a median position.^ 
Of these various views, which all coincide in attempting to refer the 
spike in origin to a leaf or part of a leaf of the ordinary vegetative 
sequence, only that of Goebel may be considered to hold the ground at 
the present time/*^ 

The arguments advanced by Goebel in support of his theory were 
primarily a comparison of malformations, especially in Botrychium Ltinaria. 
It was pointed out that here the normally sterile leaf shows most various 
intermediate steps of fertility till, in extreme cases, it may be wholly 
represented by a fertile sporophyll (Fig. 242, p. 443). It is recognised that 
in these cases there has occurred a true metamorphosis of a foliage leaf into a 
characteristically formed sporophyll, which differs in a striking manner from a 
foliage leaf. The inference which Goebel drew was ‘^that this is also the 
case in the normal and usual sporophyll, Le. that this is produced from 
a part of a foliage leaf.’’ This argument has been dealt with at length 
elsewhere.^ But more recently Goebel has strengthened his position by 
observations on the young leaf of Helfnirithostachys^ He does not give 
any account of the first origin of the spike, which in Botrychium has 
been traced and found to be different from that of the sterile pinnae,® 
but lays stress upon its similarity of form to the sterile lobes, upon its 
dorsiventral character, and upon the development of the lateral wings in 
abnormal cases, like those of the foliage leaves. He concludes : “ We can 
therefore trace back the sporophyll to a specially far-reaching transformation 
of the vegetative leaf.” 

In his admirable discussion on teratology in Schenk’s Handbuch^ 
Professor Goebel has drawn attention to the fallacious conclusions 
which may be arrived at, on the assumption that malformations 
really afford evidence of the morphological nature of the parts con- 
cerned; he has quoted as an example the malformations of the ovule, of 
which specimens may be selected, so as to illustrate the gradual steps 
of abortion of the nucellus and integuments, together with correlative 
vegetative growth of the funiculus, till the result is reached that the 
whole ovule is replaced by a simple leaflet;’’ but he concludes that this 
final result shows how little justification there is in accepting the vegetative 

^Schenk*s Bandhiuk^ vol. iii., p. iii; Orf^no^rapky, vol. ii., p. 481. 

® Sufficient reasons for setting aside Roeper^s theoiy have been given in Studies^ ii,, 
p. 46. The position of those who speak of the spike as a “vential lobe” of the leaf 
appears somewhat obscure : if by this is meant a body which may exist in the vegetative 
state, then either it must have been marginal or ventral in origin : if the former, the 
view is that of Goebel ; if the latter, then it lies with them to show that such vegetative 
parts exist in these or other plants. But the term may connote a ventral part which has 
been fertile throughout descent ; in that case the view is coincident with my own 
advanced in 1891 {Proc, Dec. 17, p. 270), and now submitted again in a modified 

form. 

^StudieSi ii., p. 8. Qrgamgraphy^ vol. ii., p. 481-485, 

^Bruchmann, p. 21 8. ®Vol. Hi., pp. 1 14-125. Loc. p. 121. 

2H 
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development of spore-bearing parts as phenomena of reveision. This is 
precisely the view which I take with legaid to the fertile spikes of the 
Ophioglossaceae ; the fact that when spore-production is suspended In 
them a correlative vegetative growth may result, in form like that of the 
sterile leaf, or some portion of it, is to be compared with the similar 
cases of those ovules which are replaced by leaflets. In the case of the 
Ophioglossaceous spike, as in that of the ovule, its replacement by a 
body resembling a foliage leaf or leaflet does not demonstrate its 
homology with, or its origin from, such a part: nor does the formation 
of a lateral vegetative wing in place of the marginal sporangia, or 
sporangiophores, show that the latter “were in descent the result of trans- 
formation of the former. 

There is also the inherent objection to Goebers view, that it ascribes 
the origin of the sporophyll to transformation of a vegetati\e leaf. It is 
doubtless possible, by assuming a megaphyllous plant with elaborate 
v^etative structure as pre-existent, to imagine its leduction and modifi- 
cation to produce such forms of spore-bearing parts as we see in the 
Ophioglossaceae. But to those who hold consistently to a theory of 
antithetic alternation, with sterilisation as one of its most impoitant 
features, this assumption is not admissible: to them sporophylls aie not 
modified foliage leaves (compare Chapter XIII.). 

All the theories which would refer the spike in origin to some foliar 
part, modified or altered, start from the more elaborate types of the 
family, and assume reduction. But if the converse line be taken, quite 
different view's emerge. And there have not been wanting those who 
have already approached the question of the morphology of the spike in 
this way, which is certainly the most direct.^ It seems more probably 
that a sound view of the morphological nature of the spike should be 
obtained through comparison of its simpler forms than of the more 
complex with what is seen in other Pteridophytes : ^ and it is naturally 
with the microphyllous forms that the closest correspondence may 
accordingly be expected. 

^Mettenius, BoL ZeiU, 1867, p. pSj Celakovsky, Pringh. Jahths., 1884, p. 291. 

®An interesting passage from Goebels Organography may heie be quoted, which is 
specially applicable to the present case (Engl, ed., vol. i., p. 60) : “ Most of our phylo- 
genetic series are reduction-series, that is to say, are those in which the changes are 
brought about by arrest. There is a simple psychological explanation for this. If we have 
a definite ‘type* we obtain through it a fixed stai ting-point for our comparison. But 
this is wanting when our comparisons deal with an ascending and not with a descending 
series. It is specially necessary to refer to this, because arrests have frequently been 
as^med upon the subjective grounds above indicated without definite proof of their being 
existent. ... It is only our synthetic necessity which forces us always to the assumption 
of xeduction-seiies, of which, however, many can only claim to be fictions, impaiting 
the aesthetic pleasure of bringing a series of fects into connection with one anothei.” 
The “synthetic necessity’* in the present case has been to bring the large-leaved 
Ophioglossaceae into line with the definite large-leaved type of the Ferns; the latter 
have been oonstituted a fixed starting-point chiefly because they arc well knovwi. 
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Among the microphyllous Pteridophytes there is sometimes no strict 
relation between the spore-bearing members and the bract-leaves, but in 
the majority of them some constant relation is found. The common 
type is for the former to be in the median position relative to the latter, 
though the level of insertion may vary. In the Sphenophyllales this 
position is seen in the simpler forms, such as S. majus and trichoma- 
tosum\ but it is departed from in others where, probably owing to fission, 
the number of sporangiophores is larger than that of the subtending 
bracts. In the Psilotaceae the radial position is maintained, but the 
insertion is very close to the apex of the sporophyll. This local relation 
of the two parts is so constantly seen in these groups, which include 
some of the most ancient plants, that it suggests for them a fixed 
morphological character rather than a mere result of independent adap- 
tation. The existence of a like constant relation in another group 
compels the exact comparison of the parts thus similarly placed and 
functionally identical. The criterion whether this is a mere analogy, or 
whether some deeper significance underlies it, will be found in the 
degree of correspondence which the plants show in other characters than 
the one in question. To apply this test a comparison will be made 
between the Sphenophyllales and the Ophioglossales, first as regards their 
spore-producing members, and afterwards in respect of the other characters 
of the sporophyte. 

Both in Ophioglossum and Botrychium species occur with small spikes 
bearing few sporangia, and they are specially found in the young plants 
{0, Bergiamm, B. simplex, and Lunaria) : it is in these that the closest 
similarity exists between the two genera, while from them by gradual 
steps the two types diverge. These small spikes consist of a simple stalk 
with vascular supply, bearing towards its distal end a few sporangia 
marginally disposed : the insertion is median on the sporophyll : the 
essentials of form, position, and function are here similar to those of 
the sporangiophores of the Psilotaceae, and especially of those stalked 
sporangiophores of Tmesipteris described by Thomas.^ The differences 
lie in the forked leaf of the Psilotaceae, while that in these simple types 
of the Ophioglossaceae is usually entire, and in the exact position of the 
sporangia. 

But in both groups there may be a departure from the exact numerical 
and local correspondence of sporangiophores and sporophylls: and these 
lead to an interesting comparison. The case of O. palmatum has been 
referred to chorisis of the single spike, which seems the only explanation 
of the plurality of irregularly branching spikes seen in an intra-marginal 
position in that species. In the Sphenophylls the frequent close juxta- 
position of the pedicels of the sporangiophores points to a similar chorisis, 
as accounting for the condition seen in 5. Dawsoni, and possibly also in 
the imperfectly known 5. Boemeri, Moreover, the vascular connections of 
'^Proc. P,S., vol, Ixix., p. 345. 
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the sporangiophores in the more isolated Cheirostrohus point to a similar 
origin of its very complex state. It would thus appear probable that the 
sporangiophoie of the Sphenophyllales and the spike of the Ophioglossales 
are parts not only similar in position and function, but also susceptible 
of chorisis. This may be held by some to be only a distant analogy : 
but such analogies have a ^^ay of developing into convincing evidence when 
they prove to be cumulative. 

The first appearance of the spike in Ophioglossum is upon the upper 
surface of the sporophyll, in a median position some distance from the apex, 
but in Botryckiiwi it is close to the apex (Bruchmann, Fig. 57). A com- 
parison of the latter with what has been seen in Psilotim and Tmesipteris 
(Figs, 230, 232), shows a striking similarity in the position of the spore- 
bearing parts relatively to the apex of the sporophyll. If this similarity 
also be only one of analogy, it is at least a singularly close one. In the 
Psilotaceae only two lateral leaf-lobes are subsequently formed, but in 
BotrycMum a considerable number. The pronounced apical growth of the 
Ophioglossaceous spike is also a point of difference from the sporangiophoie 
of the Psilotaceae; but it naturally accords with the more elongated form 
when mature. 

The details of development of the sporangium afford material for 
further comparison. It has been shown how in the Psilotaceae there is 
special difficulty in recognising the exact limits of the sporogenous masses 
at an early stage of the sporangium, and that there is no definite 
lapetum. In Ophioglossum the condition is similar: there is the same 
indefiniteness of the sporogenous masses when young, and the same 
absence of a definite tapetum. On the other hand, the Ophioglossaceae 
themselves show interesting gradations: for while Ophioglossum has the 
indefinite characters noted above, Botrychiim and Helminthostachys show 
a more definite specialisation of the sporangia, which goes along with 
their smaller size; for here the tapetum is a definite one, and oiiginates 
outside the sporc^enous tissue. There is thus an approach in the 
Ophioglossaceae to the condition seen in the Eusporangiate Ferns. The 
indefinite condition of the sporangium is exceptional among the Pterido- 
phytes: of living forms it is most prominently seen in Ophioglossim, 
Bsiloium^ and Tmesipteris, This similarity materially strengthens the 
comparison between the spore-producing members of the Psilotaceae and 
Ophioglossaceae. 

From the development of the individual spikes of the latter some idea may 
be formed of the steps which probably led firora the simple structure on which 
the comparison has so far rested to the more complex. In OpMoglossum 
the lateral rows of sporangia arise from the sporangiogenic band : its cells, 
originally alike, differentiate into sporangial wall, septa, and sporogenous 
groups : in point of origin the latter are all alike, and the structural details 
axe in accord with a theoiy of progressive septation, that is, a conversion 
of part of the potentially fertile tissue into sterile septum in the enlarging 
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part. Such sterilisation, amounting even to the formation of permanent 
septa, has been shown to take place in other plants, and the theory is 
not open, therefore, to a prion objection (see Chapters VII. and X.). 
The frequent absence of sporangia fiom the tip of the spike is probably 
due to abortion: they co\ei the apex in some spedes, which also show 
abortion of sporangia lower down {€.g, O. pendulum). The presence of 
vascular strands in the septa themselves shows how the physiological supply 
followed the structural advance : on a theory of lateral fusion of spoiangia 
such a position of the vascular strands would be, to say the least, 
improbable. Lastly, imperfect or irregular septa have sometimes been 
seen. Thus the structure, so far as it goes, readily coincides with a 
theory of extension, and progressive septation to produce the spike of 
Ophioglossum from some simpler beginning. 

The case of Botrychinm is similar, though less obvious, owing to the 
isolation of the spoiangia, while it is complicated by the fact that 
branching of the spike frequently accompanies septation. That a structure 
compatible with progressive septation exists is shown by Figs. 253, and 
its relation to the branching, which brings such conspicuous results in 
the spike of Botrychium^ appears in its simplest form in Figs. 252. It 
only requires the repetition of the processes, which are thus illustrated 
in the individual, to lead from the simplest to the most complex spikes 
in the genus. 

Lastly, in Helminthosiachys the ranks of sporangiophores correspond 
in position to the rows of sporangia in Ophioglossum. An upgrowth from 
the sporangiogenic band, less regular, but of the same nature as that 
seen in the branching of the spike of Botrychinm^ would give the sporangio- 
phores of Helminthosfachys^ while the individual development directly 
represents what this progressive theory demands. This, indeed, is the 
foundation upon which the present view of elaboration of the spike in 
the Ophioglossaceae is primarily based : without any preconceptions 
involving reduction or modification, the theory is founded directly upon 
the simple facts of individual development 

The anatomical structure of the shoot in the Ophioglossaceae with 
its rare dichotomy, which compares rather with the microphylious than 
with the raegaphyllous Pteridophytes, may next be considered. It has 
been seen above (p. 464), that the facts observed are compatible with 
an origin of the axial system from a protostelic state. The stele of the 
seedling or adventitious bud, is either a protostele or slightly meduliated 
monostele: passing upwards along the shoot there is an amplification 06 
the stele, with swelling of the central pith. In the lower region there is 
usually a well-marked endodermis : this may be continued throughout 
the length of the rhizome, but in some cases it fades out upwards, ai$ 
the stele distends. The xylem in the upper region forms a hollow 
cylinder or funnel, more or less intenupted by leaf-gaps, where 
smgle strands of the several leaf-traces pass oflF. The protoxylem is noA 
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always well marked : it is next the pith in Ophioglossum and Botrychium^ 
but mesoxylic in Helminthosiachys, The central protoxylem in the stele 
of the seedling is in a position corresponding to that in the medullated 
stele of the older stem of Oj>hiogiossiim and BoirycMum\ consequently, 
the mature state appears to be a natural amplification of the centroxylic 
protostele. 

The mesarch xylem of Helminthostachys presents a difference from 
the rest, and it raises a question as to the importance attaching to the 
exact position which the protoxylem holds, for purposes of comparison. 
The stele of Tmesipteris is mesarch also in its upper region (Fig. 268), and 
this is stated to be so also locally in Fsilotian^ though the position of the 
protoxylem in both is peripheral in the lower parts. Again, in Selaginella 
spinulosa it fluctuates in the individual stem (Fig. 173): in the seedling all 
conditions from the endarch below, to the mesarch, and finally to the exarch 
above, may be seen in sections taken successively from the same plant. The 
Psilotaceae and Ophioglossaceae thus show a similar instability within 
their respective families, and in less degree in the individual plants also, 
and this instability is shared by Selaginella. This deprives comparisons 
based on the exact position of the protoxylem of much of their cogency, 
so far as they relate to these families. Too much weight has been 
attached to the position of the protoxylem in the comparative study of 
the Pteridophytes. It is a well-known principle of taxonomy that 
diagnostic characters which may be good in one alliance may be so 
fluctuating as to be useless in another. This appears to be so in 
respect of the position of the protoxylem in many of the strobi- 
loid Pteridophytes. Accordingly, a prevailing, though not constant 
central position of the protoxylem in any given family cannot be held 
as in itself invalidating comparisons on other grounds with types where 
the protoxj'lem is usually though not always peripheral. The conditions, in 
point of fact, overlap within certain families, or even in the individual; 
the position of the protoxylem as a comparative or diagnostic character 
must therefore be held as suspect In the present case the prevalent 
centroxylic state of the Ophioglossaceae cannot in itself be held to 
dissociate them anatomically from the strobiloid Pteridophytes (and particu- 
larly from the Psilotaceae), since both meet on common ground in showing 
at times a mesoxylic condition. 

The stele of the Ophioglossaceae, amplified as described, does not 
remain a closed cylinder: its continuity is interrupted by foliar gaps, the 
vascular ring opening at the point of exit of each leaf-trace. The structure 
is that described as phyllosiphonic by Jeffrey, and distinguished by him 
from the cladosiphonic type, where the leaf-trace passes off from the stele 
without any opening. Jeffrey has laid this distinction down as separating 
his Lycopsida from his Pteropsida, According to their structure, the 
Ophic^lossales would then fell into the Pteropsida. Jeffrey remarks^ that 

'^BhiL Trans,^ vol. cxcv., p, 144. 
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‘these two great stocks appear to have been separate back to the 
beginning of the period when the palaeontological record begins. If 
this were so, the anatomical difference would, in all cases, indicate a true 
phyletic distinction. It is necessary to obtain a clear idea whether or 
not this will hold good. 

The structural difference is based upon the greater or less dominance 
of the leaf in the whole shoot ] the phyllosiphonic type going, as a rule, 
with a megaphyllous state. But megaphylly may have been attained along 
more than one line of descent. If it arose in more than one phyletic 



Fig. a68. 

Ttnesij^ieris tafute/isis. Transverse section of the sterile region, high up. The proto- 
xylem 0 r. xy.) is mesorch. The X3,lem of the stele is fedm;; out, and bema^ replaced 
by parenchyma ; three of the tracheides (2. rr.) shovi incomplete development , there 
is no longer a complete nng, and the leaf^trace bundles (/. i ) enter the nhich result, 
in much the same ay as in a ph^ llosiphomc type. There is no dehnite endodermis. 
X350. 


line, then the phyllosiphonic state, which is its internal structural expres- 
sion, will also have originated more than once. If this were so, then the 
phyllosiphonic structure would not necessarily indicate affinity, and the 
Pteropsida, as based on the structural point, could not be held to be a 
natural group. The question will therefore be whether there is any evidence 
of the origin of a phyllosiphonic from a cladosiphonic state. It might be 
expected either in a shoot, with increasing proportion of the leaves, or of 
decreasing proportion of the axis. The latter is the state of the distal 
region of the shoot of Tmesifteris^ and Fig. 268 shows the condition there 
seen: the two larger tracts of xylem are separate; but isolated elements 
•showing imperfect lignification link them together : the cauline stele is here 
seen in course of disintegration into mere leaf-traces: these enter the 
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axial system by foliar lacunae, after the manner of the phyllosiphonic type. 
But in its lower parts, Tmesipteris is typically cladosiphonic : it is thus 
seen that a phyllosiphonic structure may arise in a cladosiphonic stock, 
and the illustration is taken from that group of plants which show analogies 
with the Ophioglossaceae in other respects : on comparison of Fig. 268 
'with Fig. 258 of O. Bergianum^ the essential similarity of the two cases 
is evident But in the Ophioglossaceae the structural dominance of the 
leaf is on our hypothesis a consequence of the advance of the leaf towards 
megaphyllj", combined perhaps with weakening of the axis which bears 
it It matters little how the balance between the parts of the shoot is 
disturbed : the progression would be essentially the same in either case. 
These considerations show, in^ the first place, that it cannot be assumed 
that all phyllosiphonic plants are necessarily derived from a distinct and 
primitive phyllosiphonic stock, such as Jeffrey assumed for his Pteropsida : 
and secondly, that analogy of their structure with Tmesipteris indicates a 
possible origin of the phyllosiphonic type in the Ophioglossaceae, phylctically 
quite distinct from that shown by the true Fems.^ 

The leaf-trace in the Ophioglossaceae is typically a single strand, which 
branches within the cortex into strands which vary according to the pro- 
portions of the leaf which they serve : ^ these facts accord with a theory of 
origin of the leaf from the simpler type. It is interesting to note that 
“the branching of the leaf-traces within the cortex is very characteristic 
of SphenophyllumP^ As regards the structure of the collateral strands of 
the leaf, those of the larger forms show similarity to the Eusporangiate 
Ferns, the smaller correspond rather to those of the larger-leaved strobiloid 
Pteridophytes. 

The occurrence of secondary thickening in the Ophioglossaceae is 
occasional rather than typical of them. In Helminthostachys it is absent : in 
Ophioglossum a feeble growth has been occasionally seen ; but in Botrychium 
it is a marked feature, and extends from the a.\is onwards to the base 
of the root This inconstant occurrence of secondary activity, sometimes 
feebly shown, has its parallel in other affinities, both of Filicales on the 
one hand, as in the Marattiaceae,** and of the Psilotaceae, where a develop- 
ment very like that of Ophioglossum has been seen in PsilofumP The 

^It will be seen below that certain Ferns, for instance the Botryopterideae, are not 
phyllosiphonic : thus the anatomical distinction of Jeffrey breaks down on both sides. 

® The only known exceptions to this are in O. petidnlum and simplex^ where the leaf- 
trace is mserted on the cauline ^tem os several distinct strands. These species belong, 
however, to a section of the genus believed to be highly specialised rather than primitive 
types ! and this character itself must, by analogy with the similar cases in the Ferns, be held 
to be derivative (see Ann, of Bat., xviii,, pp. 209, 215). 

* Scott, Studies^ p. 91. * Farmer, Ann, of xiii., p. 440. 

^Boodle, /.f, Scott {Joum, Roy, Micr, Soc,^ 1906, pp. 519-521) has described 
under the name of Boirychioxylm a new genus from the Lower Coal Measures, with 
“radially abated wood, apparently of secondary character.” It is related anatomically 
to Zyffffieris somewhat as Bo/rychum is to Opkioghsmm, 
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more active development in Boirychiwn finds its correlative in the more 
active thickening seen in Sphenophylhm, These again may be mere 
analogies, but they are cumulative, in that they run parallel with others. 

Lastly, it has already been shown that as regards structure of the 
roots there are unmistakable points for comparison of the Ophioglossales 
with the Lycopodiales on the one hand, and on the other with the Fili- 
cales, especially the Marattiaceae : the former comparison is in respect 
of the simpler, monarch types, the latter as regards the more complex: 
the latter branch monopodially as a rule, beha\ing thus like the roots 
of the Filicales : the monarch roots, however, show dichotomous branching. 
Unfortunately, the Psilotaceae, which show so many other points for com- 
parison, are rootless, while the roots of Sphemphyllum are so imperfectly 
known as to give little help. Though the facts relating to the roots are 
not in any way decisive, they indicate, what emerges from so many other 
comparisons, that Ophioglossitm shows characters approaching the strobi- 
loid Pteridophytes, while Helmintkostachys compares rather with the Filicales,. 
and Botrychium takes a middle position. 

In the embryology two distinct types have been recorded for the 
Ophioglossaceae, the one with and the other without a suspensor. That 
without a suspensor corresponds in its essentials to the type prevalent 
in those Pteridophytes which have the usual octant division. But there 
are modifications here in accordance with the underground origin from 
a large mycorhizic prothallus, which nourishes itself saprophytically : the 
chief of these is the deferring of the period of functional actinty of the 
shoot: consequently it is differentiated late, and though the ropt is not 
initiated early, as compared \nth other embryos, it very markedly precedes 
the appearance of the axis and cotyledon in Ophioglossum^ and in less 
degree in BotrycJuum. This appears in an extreme form in those species 
described by Campbell, and especially in 0 . pendulum^ where it is possible 
that the primary shoot is permanently replaced by adventitious root-buds, 
similar to those common in the genus. These modifications in time of 
development make the reference of the parts to definite positions in the 
embryo somewhat difficult. But it seems certain, nevertheless, that in the 
less extreme forms the axis arises from the epibasal hemisphere, in close 
proximity to the intersection of the primary octant-walls. The cotyledon 
appears between the stem-apex and the root, but it is late in origin. In 
O, vidgatum it appears simultaneously with the axis, and the relation is 
so close in B, virginianum that Jeffrey states that the cotyledon, like any 
other leaf, is derived from the shoot meristem. This is interesting in 
its bearing on the theory of the cotyledon, which has been held to be 
simply a leaf of the shpot showing anticipatory development (see p. 186-7). 
The foot which is not largely developed originates from the hypobasal 
hemisphere. The position of the first root appears to be indeterminate, 
as it is in some other embryos, a feet which is interesting as upholding 
the view that it is a mere accessory to the shoot. It is referred by 
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Bnichmann to the hypobasai hemisphere in 0. vuigaiuvi, but to the epi- 
basal by Jeffrey in B, virginiamm, where the whole hypobasai hemisphere 
goes to form the foot. In B. Lunaria Bnichmann found it impossible 
to refer it with any certainty to either. These facts, taken together with 
a similar uncertainty in the embryos of Equisetum^ and the demonstration 
in the Lycopods that the root is variable in its point of origin, show 
that its indeterminate position is a frequent feature in the embryos of 
the strobiloid Pteridophytes, however constant it may appear to be in 
the Ferns. 

Regarded as a whole, the Ophioglossaceous embryos without suspensor 
•consist of a simple shoot, of which the polarity becomes apparent relatively 
late, but it is of the same nature as that seen in Isoefes, in Eqinseitm^ 
and in the Ferns. The apex of the axis, arising in close relation to the 
intersection of the epibasal octant walls, is directed to the neck of the 
archegonium : the foot occupies the opposite pole, and the root appears 
as a lateral, accessory part, of indeterminate position, but of relatively 
early origin, and precocious growth. 

The other tjpe of embryogeny seen in B. obliqutm shows an exactly 
inverted polarity: the condition appears to be comparable to that of the 
Lycopodiales (excl. Isoetes): the pole directed towards the neck of the 
archegonium becomes the suspensor, while the opposite pole develops 
the embryo, having parts quite comparable in position to those, for 
instance, of Selagimlla spinulosa^ but with an early and strong assertion 
of the first root. The importance of this lies in the relaxation which 
such a f|Lct brings from any rigid view of embryonic development: it 
seems completely to disprove any morphological predestination attaching 
to the primar)^ cleavages of the zygote in the Pteridophytes. 

The materials of this discussion may now be drawn together into a 
general hypothesis of the morphology of the sporophyte, as it is seen in 
the Ophioglossaceae. At the outset it has been concluded that the some- 
what inconstant occurrence of mycorhiza in the sporophyte is not a sufficient 
reason for assuming that the family has undergone general reduction: in 
the absence of any such preconception the family may be treated com- 
paratively as an ascending series, though with the recognition of occasional 
reduction. The facts before us are in accord with the following account 
of it. The embryo sporophyte achieves an early polarity, marked by the 
definition of the stem-apex: the base of the shoot thus initiated is 
represented by the foot, or in B. obliqmm by the suspensor. The 
primary axis thus defined continues its growth, with rare bifurcation, 
throughout the life of the stock; but adventitious or axillary buds (usually 
arrested) may be formed, which simply repeat the development of the 
primary shoot The axis bears leaves in spiral or dorsiventral succession, 
and they are all of one primitive type, though liable to differentiation. 

^Compare Bnichmann, /.f., Taf. iii., Fig. 63. 
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The roots appeal early : the first root (sometimes precocious and 
inordinately developed in accordance with the mycorhizic habit) is 
essentially lateral upon the slowly developing axis, and the indefimteness 
of its position, above or below the basal wall, indicates its accessory 
character. The whole shoot is, in fact, a rooted strobilus, which remains 
usually simple ; but its strobiloid character is disguised by the abbreviation 
of the axis, and by the slow succession and lelatively large size of its 
leaves. 

The first leaf of an adventitious bud of O, vulgatim^ or the third leaf 
in the sexually produced plant, may be fertile : in Botrychium Lunaria 
the ninth leaf has been seen to be fertile. Such data, limited as they 
are, show a record of early appearance of spoie-producing members 
unequalled elsewhere. They indicate a high probability that all the 
leaves are of the nature of sporophylls, while abortion of the spike, so 
frequently seen in vaiious degrees in later leaves, would account for its 
absence in those first formed. These may be expanded above ground 
{Ilelminthostachys^ 0, pedunculosum^ B, virginianum\ or may be arrested, 
and appear as mere scale-leaves. The latter is clearly a consequence of 
the underground and saprophytic habit of the prothallus, which diminishes 
the necessity of early self-nutrition of the sporophyte, and thus leads to 
reduction of the first leaves of the shoot as a purely secondary condition. 

On the other hand, the underground habit leads, as already explained, 
towards a monophyllous development, with enlargement of the individual 
leaf. This is imperfectly lealised in the smaller species of OpMoglossum^ 
which on our hypothesis would be the more primitive; but it appears 
typically, though not universally, in the larger-leaved forms. Comparison 
combined with biological reasoning indicates, then, that leaf-enlargement 
has taken place. The anatomical facts accord with this: the solid or 
slightly medullated xylem of the stock widens out upwards into a funnel 
or cylinder, with foliar lacunae, where the single leaf trace-strands pass 
out: the dilating of the stele follows the increase in size of the leaves in 
the individual: this may be held to prefigure that of the race. Probably 
the original foliar supply was here, as in the strobiloid forms, a single 
strand, and this is still represented by the single bundle of the leaf- 
trace. In 0. Bergia7mm the single strand may be seen continued without 
branching some distance upwards into the leaf. The branchings which 
appear in other species early in its course may on our theory have 
followed upon the enlargement and elaboration of the leaf. The Ophio- 
glossaceae are phyllosiphonic from the first: but the case of Tmesipteris 
has been adduced as showing that a transition may occur from the 
cladosiphonic to the phyllosiphonic type: this may occur in any case 
where the balance between the axis and the appendage is disturbed, so 
as to increase the preponderance of the leaf. On our hypothesis of a 
strobiloid origin for the Ophioglossaceae this has been the result of the 
stunted development of the axis consequent on the subterranean habit, 
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and of the enlargement of the leaf culminating in monophylly : both these 
factors will have tended towards the dominance of the leaf, and so it is 
not surprising that the structure of the shoot should be phyllosiphonic 
from the first. 

Reasons have been advanced above for not accepting the view of the 
fertile spike as a modified pinna, holding a median position. The 
alternative is that it is a substantive part not referable in origin to any 
vegetative structure previously present Such substantive parts are seen 
in the Psilotaceae and Sphenophylleae, occupying a position corresponding 
to that of the Ophioglossaceous spike, viz. the sporangiophores. The 
smallest spikes of Ophioglossim or Botrychium are little in advance of 
these. From them, by seriation of specimens of the same species of 
different ages, and by further seriation of different species, the steps 
leading to the most complex forms of spike may be represented : while 
its branching, where present, is matched by the increasing complexity of 
the sterile leaf. The advance thus contemplated in the spike involves 
continued apical growth, and branching, together with growth and septation 
of the sporangia. Apical growth of limited duration already exists in the 
sporangiophore of Psilotum\ the structure of the young spike in Ophio- 
glossim^ and less clearly that of Botrychium^ is such as to be perfectly 
compatible with septation, a process for which there are demonstrated 
precedents elsewhere. Further, it has been shown that with the growth 
and septation of the sporangium the simplest branching of the spike of 
Botrychium is very closely allied. In Helminthostachys a further elaboration 
is present, which may be referred to the replacement of the sunken 
sporangia of Ophioglossum by dense ranks of sporangiophores: and it has 
been shown that this mode of origin is reflected in the individual develop- 
ment of the sporangiophore. Lastly, the spike, like so many other parts, 
is liable to fission or chorisis. The numerous sporangiophores of the 
Sphenophyllales seen in some species probably owe their origin to such 
chorisis. In Ophioglossttm it appears occasionally in common species, such 
as 0. viilgatum : branching or fission of the spike occurs not uncommonly 
in O. pendulum^ but in pabmtum it has become habitual, though there 
is reason to think that it is only attained in that species when the plant 
becomes fully mature. The various types of spike in the family thus 
readily lend themselves to interpretation as an upgrade series 

As regards the development of the sporangium the Ophioglossaceae 
form a series, from Ophioglossum with its large, ill-defined sporangia to 
the larger-leaved Botrychia and Helminthostachys with smaller and more 
definite sporangia. It has been shown that in the indefiniteness of 
limitation of the sporogenous tissue, and in the absence of a marked 
tapetum, Ophioglossum^ Tmesipieris, and Bsilotum agree more nearly than 
other Pteridophytes. It seems highly improbable that such indefinite 
characters would be the result of specialisation along parallel lines in two 
distinct series. This similarity may more probably be held as indicating 
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some degree of real affinity, and strongly confirms the initial comparison 
of the spike with the sporangiophore of the Sphenophyllales. Lastly, the 
anatomical comparison of the Psilotaceae with the Ophioglossaceae has 
shown not only the interesting transition from the cladosiphonic to the 
phyllosiphonic structure, but also that in the upper region the wood of 
Tmesiptens is mesoxylic, as it is also in Hehninthostachys^ while feeble 
secondary development, analogous to that in Ophioglossuvi and stronger in 
Boirychitm^ is seen both in Tmesipieris and in Fsilotim, These several 
characters form a cumulative body of evidence, confirming the comparison 
of the shoot and of the sporangiophore in the Sphenophyllales with those 
of the Ophioglossales : the nearest approach among living plants being 
between the Psilotaceae and Ophioglossam} 

It would thus seem probable that the Ophioglossaceae sprang from 
some offshoot of the sporangiophoric Pteridoph} tes, allied in some degree 
to the Sphenophyllales, and possessing early a saprophytic habit of the 
underground prothallus. That this encouraged a peculiar specialisation of 
the sporophyte, which shared occasionally, though not generally, in the 
mycorhizic habit, but not so far as to lead to the cessation of self- 
nutrition. That the exigencies of the underground habit were met by an 
enlargement of the leaves, culminating finally to the monophyllous state. 
A parallel enlargement of the sporangiophore w’ith that of the leaf was a 
natural consequence, since in horaosporous forms, as comparison shows, 
the spore-output usually marches with the vegetative development. If this 
were so, then the spike would never in its descent have been anything 
other than it is now normally seen to be, viz. a spore-producing part, 
originally of the nature of a sporangiophore, and seated in a median position 
on the adaxial face of the sporophylL 

Referring in conclusion to the theory of the strobilus, the Ophio- 
glossaceae readily conform to it. The shoot, with its rare dichotomous 
branching, appears as a simple strobilus, while the indeterminate position 
of the root in the embryo bespeaks the accessory nature of that part 
upon it. The axis bears leaves, which are of one order only. The 
spore-producing parts appear earlier in the individual life than in any 
other group of Pteridophytes, and this indicates a probability that all the 

wish to state quite explicitly that the homoIc^» of the Psilotaceous synangium 
with the Ophioglossaceous spike is no new opinion on my part, though additional and 
more detailed evidence is here adduced to support it. It was accepted by me in 1891 
{Proc, Roy, Soc*^ p. 270) and more fully stated in 1893, ffi® basis of developmental 
evidence {Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. liii., p. 22): this \iew’ has never been lelinquished. I 
emphasize this here because a passage recently published appears to suggest that I do 
not uphold that homolc^^ (Scott, Progfessus Ret BotanUat^ i., p. 163). My position is 
unchanged, except in so fer as I now include the Sphenophylleae also in the compaiison: 
the suggestion of this came from Dr. Scott (On Cheirostrodus, Phil. 7 vans., vol. clxxxix., 
1897, p. 27), and it greatly strengthens the comparison originally drawn by Celakovsky, 
There may be differences of opinion as to what morphological rank these parts hold, 
or how ultimately they came into being: these are, however, separate questions from the 
reci^idon of their homology. 
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leaves were originally fertile. Abortion of the spike, partial or complete, 
accounts for its occasional absence, just as in Isoetes, These two types, 
so similar in their embryology, are similar also in the “ Selago ” condition 
seen in their stunted stocks. The one, however, bears a simultaneous 
brush of leaves, the other, for reasons biologically intelligible, tends to the 
monophyllous habit : this difference is only one of time, not of form or 
of relation, and accordingly both types are equally referable to a strobiloid 
origin, with enlargement of the leaf, and of the spore-producing part which 
it bears. 

As regards factors of increase or decrease in number of sporangia, 
there may be some difference of opinion according to the view taken of 
the family as a whole. In accordance with the vConclusion that the 
spore-producing spike illustrates an upgrade of development, there would 
be recognised as factors of increase, septation with continued apical 
growth of the spike, its branching and occasional fission: and in the case 
of Hehninthostachys a further disintegration of sporangia and enation of 
sporangiophores. But there is no interpolation of sporangia so common 
a factor in Ferns. As factors of decrease there appear abortion of the 
whole spike, abortion of sporangia at the apex, and sometimes also at 
points lower on the spike, while a factor to be considered in addition is 
the reduction down to one in number of leaves simultaneously expanded. 
The factors of increase may in this case be held to have successfully 
counterbalanced those of decrease, and the net result is a spore-output 
that appears numerically to meet the requirements of the plants, though 
their ultimate success in propagation is limited by the exacting conditions 
necessary for their germination. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

FILICALES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Of the Pteridophytes only the Ferns now remain to be examined. They 
constitute a larger and more varied series than any of those which have 
gone before, and are especially prominent among those living at the 
present day. This, together with the fact that in them the observation of 
the complete life-cycle was first carried thiough, and is of all the 
Pteridophytes most easily followed, has given to them a peculiar position. 
The present-day Ferns have undoubtedly been appraised beyond their 
deserts as factors in the story of descent. It mil be w^ell at the outset 
to consider how they stand at the moment in the light of such knowledge 
as we possess of the vegetation of the past, and to compare their present 
position with the former estimates. 

We have seen that the recognition of the main incidents of the life- 
cycle in a Leptosporangiate Fern was completed by Suminski in 1848, 
and it was found shortly after by Hofraeister, that the same scheme 
coincided in essentials with that of other Pteridophytes. Further com- 
parison of the organs of propagation, and especially of the sporangia, 
disclosed the fact that those of the Leptosporangiate Ferns were structurally 
the simplest. In accordance with evolutionary views which became 
prevalent about the same time, the general assumption was made that 
the simplest organisms were those which were also earliest in descent, 
and that from them all the more complex were derived. On this founda- 
tion a superstructure of phylogeny was raised. In accordance with these 
views it became necessary to express the large and complex sporangia 
of the Lycopods or Ophioglossaceae in terms of those of the Leptosporangiate 
Ferns: this was effected through the theory of the sporocyst.^ It was 
held that by fusion of numerous small sporangia, and elimination of their 
individual identit)’ the large sporangia of the Ophioglossaceae were 
produced: by reduction of the whole spike the Lycopod sporangium; 

^ Strasburgei, Sot. ZHt,^ 1873, No. 6. 
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and finally by contraction of the whole Lycopod strobilus the synangium 
of the Psilotaceae. On the other hand, the origin of the simple Lepto- 
sporangiate sporangium was traced on the theory of Prantl, through the 
Hymenophyllaceae, directly from the Moss-sporogonium ; the sorus of 
Hymenophyllum was held to correspond to the opened capsule.^ These^ 
were doubtless extreme opinions of the time, but they show the position 
assigned to the Leptosporangiate Ferns in the discussions of a generation 
ago. These plants were regarded as the primitive Pteridophytes, and other 
forms as having been derived from them, while reduction was held to 
have been a general factor in the process. 

The revolt against this position was initiated by Campbell, ^ who 
definitely gave precedence to the Eusporangiate types. Over and above 
the difficulties of comparison already felt, theie loomed large the 
impossibility of harmonising a belief in the Leptosporangiate Ferns as 
primitive with the growing knowledge of Palaeophytology. The dearth 
of evidence, even of the existence of true Leptosporangiates comparable 
to those of the present day in Palaeozoic times, was pointed out : at 
the same time the existence of numerous fossils then believed to be 
rightly referred to the Marattiaceous affinity, indicated a priority of the 
Eusporangiate type. The comparative study of development of the vegeta- 
tive organs and of the sporangium had meanwhile been actively pursued : 
on the basis of such facts it came to be held as probable that the more 
delicate structure seen in the Leptosporangiate Ferns was not itself 
primitive, but resulted from progressive specialisation.® With the adoption 
of such a view the theories of Strasburger and of Prantl fell away, and 
the ground was open for recognising the Eusporangiate type, whether of 
Ferns or of other Pteridophytes, as of prior existence. 

As a consequence, the Marattiaceous type of Ferns was believed to 
be the prevalent megaphyllous constituent of the Palaeozoic Flora. The 
sporangial structure, as well as the construction of the sori in many forms, 
agreed more or less nearly with that conclusion. The Lycopodiales, 
Equisetales, and Sphenophyllales, however, were held to constitute separate 
Eusporangiate phyla, there being no need to refer them to a Filicineous 
origin. The next step affecting the early history of the Fern^phylum was 
the discovery that certain of those fossils which had been held to be 
true Ferns of the usual homosporous type were in reality Seed-bearing 
Plants, the male sporangia of which had been taken for the fructifications 
of a homosporous nature. The removal of such forms to the newly con- 
stituted Class of Pteridosperms has perhaps only commenced, and it is 
still impossible to say for certain how many of the fossils bearing like 
fructifications may follow. The question is thus raised, what is the 
residuum of true Ferns that actually remains among the Palaeozoic 

Byrnnophyllmeett^ Leiprig, 1875. 

Jan. 1890, and Dec. 1891, See also Bower, Ann, of 1891, p. 127. 
of 1889, p. 305, and 1891, p. 127. 
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fos=?ils? It will be shown in detail below that at least three types, which 
may reasonably be held to have been true Ferns, were represented in the 
Primary rocks, viz. the Botryopterideae, the Pecopterids of the group 
Cyatheites of Goeppert,^ and also certain forms allied to some of the 
lowest I.eptosporangiates, though there is some room for doubt how 
nearly they coincided with these. 

On the question of detailed proof of the homosporous nature of these 
plants the reply for a given case has been supplied by Scott. He has 
found in the sporangia of Siauropteris Oldhamia^ a fossil referred to the 
Botryopterideae, that the spores may germinate within the sporangium, 
just as they may be found to do in Todea^ Trichomaiies, and some othei 
living homosporous Ferns. This leaves little room for doubt that the 
mode of reproduction of Siauropteris Oldhamia was essentially that of a 
true Fern.'-^ But it is not to be expected that such evidence will be 
available in every case: nor indeed should it be considered necessary. 
The fact that such proof is accessible, even in a single instance, comes 
as a wholesome corrective to that tendency, which followed on the first 
discovery of Pteridosperms, to regard all Palaeozoic Ferns as potential 
Seed-Plants. The converse will, however, be the more natural position 
for those who view the new facts calmly, viz. to hold all Fern-like fossils 
as true Ferns until their character as Pteridosperms is proved. The 
question is mainly one of the state of advancement reached by any given 
fossil, for it may be presumed that the Pteridosperms sprang ultimately 
from a homosporous Fem-like ancestry. The onus probatidi lies with 
those who are disposed to accord to any given fossil the more advanced 
position, however readily others will accept the proof as it becomes 
available. On this footing the Pecopterids, as limited above, together 
with the Botr}’opterids, and some others, may for the present be held 
to be Palaeozoic Ferns of the homosporous type, of which the life-history 
was in all probability essentially the same as that seen in modem 
Ferns. The early existence of homosporous Ferns, which evolutionary 
theory would suggest, or even demand, appears on the basis of Palaeo- 
phytological evidence to be beyond any reasonable doubt. But they 
are now' recognised as bulking less largely in the early Flora than was 
once believed to be the case. 

According to the arrangement and succession of development of their 
sporangia the homosporous Ferns have been divided into three series:® 
the SimpHceSj in which the sporangia of a sorus are produced simultaneously : 
the Gradatat\ in which there is a definite succession in time and space 
in their production: and the Mixtat\ in which there is a succession in 
time, but no regular succession in space. These three types appeared 
successively in geological time: the Simplices were the characteristic Ferns 
of the primary rocks, though many of that type still survive: the Mioctae 

^Syst, Filit, Foss., 1836, p- 319. -AHf Phyiologisi, vol. v., p. 170. 

Studies,” iv., Phil. Trans,, Vol. 192 (1899), p. 122. 
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are the dominant Ferns of the present day, while the Gradatae take a 
middle place. This succession will be maintained in the detailed account 
of the several families, and consequently the description will follow in 
the main, though not in exact detail, the order of appearance of the 
several families of Homosporous Ferns upon the earth's surface. The 
order in which they will be taken up will be as follows : 


Sintplices 


[Botryopterideae. 

Marattiaceae (together with many Pecopterids). 
Osmundaceae. 

Schizaeaceae [Marsiliaceae] ? 

Gleicheniaceae. 

.Matonineae. 


Gradatae 


{ Loxsomaceae. 

Hymenophyllaceae. 

Dicksonieae (excluding certain genera). 
Dennstaedtiinae. 

Cyatheaceae [Salviniaceae] ? 


Mixtae 


'Dennstaedtia-Davallia series. 
Onoclea-Woodsia series. 
Matonia-Dipteris series. 

.Pterideae and other Polypodiaceae 


BOTRVOPTERIDE AK. i 

The organisms grouped under this name occur as Palaeozoic fossils, 
extending upwards to the Permian.'** Though they are distinct from 
any other known family of Ferns, still there is no reason to doubt their 
Fem-nature: its recognition is based not only upon the external characters 
of the shoot, wdth the usual circinate vernation of the leaves, but also 
upon the anatomical details of axis and leaf, and upon the fact that the 
numerous sporangia are borne upon the distal region of the repeatedly 
pinnate sporophylls. Finally, in Stauropteris Oldhxmia Scott has shown 
that the spores possessed the capacity for germination within the 
sporangium, as in some modern Ferns. 

The plants had an erect shoot of radial construction : it was sometimes 
short, with closely aggr^ated leaves, as in Granmatopterh HfgoUofi, 

^The materials for this description have been derived in the main from Renault, 
Bassin JSotiiller et Ben/tien BAuiun et d^Epinat^ ii,, p. 33, etc. ; Scott, Studies^ p. 277, 
etc. ; Stenzd, Bibliotheca Botaaica^ 1889, No. 12; Scott, Progremts BeL BoLy 5 ., p. 178. 
1 have also had the advantage of comparing specimens, chiefly those l)elonging to Mr. 
Kidston. 

®Mr, Kid&ton has diown me a Botiyopterid {Bn a/iti^i/a) from the Petticur Beds, 
with axis and leaf bases showing structure. This he regards as* probably the earliest 
^record of a Boiryopttris, 
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B.R (Fig. 269), a condition comparable with that seen in a modem 
Osmiifida , but in other cases the a\is was more elongated^ and the 
leaf-arrangement less dense, as in Zygoptens Gra\% where there is a two- 
fifths divergence (Fig. 270), or in species of Botryopteris^ w'here the 
leaf-arrangement appears to have been more lax still. From the axis, 
which was often thin in proportion to the more robust leaves which it 
bears, sprang also numerous adventitious roots {r, Fig. 270): these seem 
to have acted as oblique prop-like supports where the axis was elongated. 
In some cases at least axillar}^ buds arise in the axils of the leaves, very 
much as they do in some modem Hymenophyllaceae. 

The leaves themselves were repeatedly branched, the pinnae arising 
alternately from the rachis, and being themselves further branched. 



FKw a6w 

B Renault. Transverse section of the ceuitml part of a stem : 
within the axis lies the solid vascular ohnder (nr) surrounded by a continuous band of 
bast « the ( orte\ (fi) is traveised by vascular strands (c) passing to the leav es ; ^petioles 
surrounding the stem Communaux de Saint>Martin. < Vfter Renault ) 


Aphlebiae have been described on the leaves of both British and 
Continental specimens. The leaves were of a finely divided SpJienopterzd 
type: in the sterile leaves the ultimate segments widened out into fan- 
like expansions: in the fertile regions the segments remained narroNv, and 
upon the ultimate branchlets the large, pear-shaped sporangia were borne 
in distally directed tassels, or in some cases solitary. 

Fortunately the internal structure is fairly well known in several distinct 
types of the family, and generic characters have been based upon the 
differences recognised. The simplest, and for comparative purposes pro- 
bably the most important type, is that shown by Grammaiopteris RigoHoti 
(Fig. 269), where there is in the axis a solid xylem-core, with the smallest 
tracheides at the periphery. Round this is an exiguous phloem, and a 
broad outer cortex. In the latter are embedded numerous leaf-trace 
bundles on their way out to the crowded leaves : their structure is simpler 
than in others of the family, the prominent feature being a strap-shaped 
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\\lein oand, flatttntd on inner and outer faceb. These strands bianch 
off from tilt central stele with the minimum of disturbance, after the 
m.tnner of the strobiloid Pteridophytes. A similarly simple origin of the 
leaf-trace has been seen also in species of Botryophiis, in which the stele 
is as little differentiated as in GrammutopttHs : theie is indeed an entire 
absence of well-maiked proto\yleni in the stele of Botryopte? is. In 
Z\;;ipitns also the origin of the leaf-trace is essentially the same, though 
lere the matter is complicated by the curious differentiation of the 
\>len. of the stele: there is an outer band consisting of larger, scalariform 



Fig 

Gray. Iransver^e beLtion of stele, shoeing wood and remainb of phloem 
'*•5 the fi>e angles of the wood, from which lecif-tTaces are gi%en oft, in order of the 
ph)]lotazt&i Xo. *) bdcnging to the lowe&t of the ^enes. jr, principtU ring of \slem , 
tt. small cnuheideb of internal xylem \ jlc small trachetdes at penpb^ ; pk, phloem , 
n base of adventitious xoon. \ 14. Will Coll., 1914, B. (.Frum Scott's in, Fossil 


tracheides, and a central core consisting of parenchyma together with a 
system of smaller tracheides: both of these contribute to the strand of 
the leaf-trace, which is abstricted off from the ray-like projections of the 
cauline stele (Fig. 270), A new genus from the lower Coal Measures 
has recently been described by Scott, ^ which is characterised by radially 
seriated wood, apparently of a secondary character; in other respects it 
had much in common with Zygopferis. This is the first evidence of 
secondary thickening in the Botryopterideae ; the fossil has been named 
B&trychioa^lonx but as the sporophylls have not yet been described, 
this very allusive name must be understood only to convey the fact that 
it is a Botryopterid showing secondary growth, just as Botrychium is an 


^Journ. Bn Mtcr, Soi.^ 1906, p. 519. 
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Opliioglosbdceous plant showing secondary thickening. Other axes are 
known, which are probably of this affinity, such as TvbicaiiUs^ Anachoroptei-is^ 
and AsterochIoe?ia\ they show \arious modifications of the protostelic 
state. From these, as well as from the better known Botryopterideae, it 
is clear that a considerable series of Ferns existed in the Palaeozoic 
period which had a solid protostele, or some slight modification of it: 
their leaf-traces consisted of a single strand, and were given off without 
those profound disturbances of the cauHne system characteristic of the 
‘‘ phyllosiphonic ’’ type of Jeffrey. 

In Grammatoptet is the vascular strand of the petiole was simple in 
outline, as seen in the transverse section. But in other Botryopterids it 
assumed highly complex forms, showing in some cases a tendency to 
radial organisation [Stauropteris) : it is upon these that generic distinctions 
have been based. It is unnecessary here to follow out the structural 
details : it suffices to state that the relatively bulky petioles were cylindrical 
in form, and gave off pinnae laterally; while the upper regions have in 
some cases been seen to have the circinate vernation, and to be covered 
while young by a felt of peculiar hairs, as is the case in the more 
primitive types of modern Fems.^ 

The sporangia are known in Bofryopteris^ Zygopteris^ Grammatopieris^ 
and Simtropteris \ the latter genus is now recognised as a member of 
the Botryopterideae, and it will be taken first.*** Its sporangia have been 
found connected with the petiole known as Rachiopteris Oldhamia^ Will, 
and are borne terminally on the finest branches of the rachis (Fig. 371). 
Their form is nearly spherical : the wall consisted of a superficial layer of 
larger cells, succeeded internally by several layers of smaller cells: no 
annulus has been obser\'ed, and the dehiscence is by a pore at the 
distal end. The spores are numerous : a moderate estimate, based upon 
the sections, would be 300 to 1000 for a single sporangium. It was in 

^ Since the above Mas Miitten the publication of Tansle}’s Lectures on the Evolution 
of the Filicinean Vascular System has commenced Phyteicgist^ 1907). He advocates 
a theory of origin of the leaf in Ferns by differentiation of a dichotomous branch-system 
to constitute axis and leaf, and adduces in connection with it many anatomical facts 
relating to the BotiTOpterideae. It is impossible here to review these facts in detail : 
it may. hoMever, be stated tliat there appears to me to be nothing in them inconsistent 
with the leaf having been throughout a lateral member. If such a lateral member 
developed to a large size, it is to be anticipated that it 'diould assimilate structurally to 
the axis in its lower parts, as it is seen to do in the Botyopterideae. There is no need 
to assume that it should retain constantly its dor&>iventral character : the tendency to radial 
organisation seen in Stauropfens and some others is interesting, but not in any way 
decisive in the absence of all evidence how the leaf actually developed in relation to its 
axis in these ancient forms. Positively, however, we know that in the nearest li\dng 
relatives (Hymenopbyllaceae and Osmundaceae) the leaf does originate laterally on the 
avis. The question will be whether surmises be.sed on observation of the mature structure 
in certain imperfectly known fossils are to take precedence of direct observadons of 
devriopment in living plants. 

“See Scott, Attf PhyioloffisL 1904, p, iS, 1905, p. X14. and 1906, p. 170. 
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this species that the incipient stages of germination have been observed 
within the sporangium, a fact held to show its Fern-nature, while its 
other characters relate it to the Botryopterideae. 

The sporangia have been successfully observed in Zygopteris by Renault 
(Fig. 272). They ivere borne in groups on the ends of the pinnules, 
and were pear-shaped and slightly curved. The stalk, though elongated, 
was fairly robust, and widened gradually into the sporangial head. The 
Utter was composed of at least two layers of cells, the inner of which was 
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Siaurgpitns Oldktmw^ Binney. A *sporan^um in nearly median section, attached 
terrainaUy to an ultunate branchlet of the rachii,; #^=sstomimn. Scott- Coll., aai3. 
^*8p<»aiijmm m tangential section attached to a short mece of a branchlet. Scott 
toll., 2207. ^C— sporragtum with wall barst attached as before. ;ft~palxsade tissue of 
brancnl^ bcott. ColL, 2219. All figures xalout 50. (From sketches by Mrs. D. H. 
Scott* The spearaens are from Shore, Littleborough, Lancs.). 


transient, while the outer remains as the mature sporangial wall. This 
is differentiated to form the annulus, which appears as a broad band 
compos^ of several rows of deep cells, with indurated walls, and ran 
along either side of the sporangium from base to apex; the remainder 
of the wall is composed of smaller, elongated cells. The mechanical 
annulus thus composed of several rows of cells, forming a broad marginal 
band or hoop, resembles the similar structure seen in the sporangium 
of An^opteris (see below, pp. 515-16). The spores are numerous : a rough 
estimate feom the transverse and lonjptudinal sections drawn by Renault 
pcants to an output of 500 to 1000 spores iir each full-sized sporangium : 
but tbexe is considemble variation in the dimensions of the sporangia. 
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Ihr spoiea arc approxin ateh unifonn si/e and the p]ait appears to 
r**\e ocen homosporou'^ 

The spoicn^na of Lott\opttf s fou a jr ha\c also Deen obsened 
^ne\ aie o^ ^mallei s ze and ha%c the bioad annulus on one side onI\ 
l>ut in other respects the} resemble those of 



^ X group ot f ur '.pjranar i in * ommon icel (0 mc * tw a 
poran^u on pedice Th« upper shoinji iht an ulu^ (c) m surfate oe>\ with spores 
exposed it f the lo»er in sectnn s 'm spurangiuni cut in plane ct innulo^ 

^rinp of ip nn^ii in transserse se uon o Lettering common ti ihe tISure^ 

» common peduncle ^ sporangul will anz ulus t topetun() / spores, m 
pedicel of indisiduii sponni,ium « p'-obilile pace of deh i ence \ll after Ren nilt 
(From Scott s .S* udns tx F snt h iaxt > 

A particular!} interesting fructification attnbuted to this aifinit} is 
that described as Cfl/\ntphfn (Fig 273) Hitherto it is knoi^n onl} 
in the form of impressions The leases ^ere of the ^sphenopttroid, or 
Pecopteroid type, and the pinnules bore each a single sorus, of five 
to ten sporangia, grouped round a common centre The annulus is 
here again a broad lateral band, consisting of several cell rows as the 
sporangia are grouped in the sorus the annulus of each sporangium is 
in juxtaptisition with that of its next neighbour, a condition not unhke 
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tiidt of the ^»ouri aportingia ot Zjgipfttis shown in tiansvei'^e section 
wnich thus appear to constitute a ladiate soius (Figs 272-3). Whether 01 
not triis .s a constant feature m the latter Fern, it is clear that Contii’pft7i\ 
shows a bOrus stion^,!} su^gest3\e of the arrangement in the Maiattiaceae. 
a companson alread} suggested b> Scott ^ 

The Botr}opterideae have been recognised as a synthetic gtoup 
combining the characteis of several known senes of Ferns. The reasons 
tor this opinion aie to be found, first in their anatomical structure, and 
secondly in their sporangia. Though the leaves were ielati\ely large, 
and much branched, and the petiolar structure often complex, the 
regularly radial axis lemains relatively small and its vasculai structuie 
exceedingly simple The common occurrence of the undifferentiated 
proto^tele is regarded as a primitive character added to thi^ is the 
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A^Corynif>Uft'iB^\eHgh* Andra.(v^) frum tht We<»tphaban Fragment of a fertile 
pinna. «6 iyuthi^ (s/i) from the Westphilian Fragment of 

a fertile pinna \ 4. ^l«soms >f the same species seen laterallj a8 ( Xfter Zeiller ) 

simple origin of the leaf-trace from it. In both these characteis the 
Botryoptendeae compare with the simpler, strobiloid Pteiidophy^, rather 
than with the more advanced Ferns. The sporangia are clearly of the 
Eusporangiate type, as evidenced by their massive stalk, relatively thick 
wall broad non-specialised annulus, and the large spore-output But 
their arrangement has not usually been recognised as being in definite 
son , it IS possible, however, that the terminal tassels of sporangia may 
have had some degree of regulanty of onentation, such as is certainly 
suggested* by Fig. 272-3. A slightly closer grouping of them together, 
coupled with a definite orientation such as that seen in CoryneptertSy 
leads naturally to the type of sorus prevalent among the Maiattiaceae 
These Ferns diverge, however, very widely from the Botryoptendeae in 
their mature anatomy. It will be seen later that on this point interesting 
comparisons may be drawn between the Botryopteiideae and the 
OOTUttdaeeae and Hymenophyllaceae, which are held to be relatively 
primitive groups, while they occur very early in the geological record. 

* Z.<., p. 291. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

MAKATTIACEAL. 

Thi> family is represented by five genera of living honiosporous Ferns, 
\iz. An^iopteris^ Archan^iopteris^ Marattia^ Danaea^ and Kmdfussia. The 
characters of all the five genera are now well known, so that they form 
ii sound basis for comparison with the fossils. A number of these, dating 
back to the Palaeozoic period, shoiv strong similarity to the modem 
forms, both as regards anatomy and the characters of the soms. Their 
existence indicates that the Marattiaceous tj-pe has been a very ancient 
one. The natural course will be first to consider the living Alarattiaceae : 
we shall then proceed to compare with them their fossil correlatives. 

Extkrnil Characters. 

The erect stock in Angiop/er/s^ JIaratda, and Archangioptiris is 
relatively short, massive, and unbranched : it is of the radial t)pe, and 
is entirely covered by the persistent bases of the crowded leaves 
<Fig. 274). It continues directly the radial symmetry initiated in the 
embryo, which is probably a primitive condition. Some species of 
Datinea have also an erect radial shoot JD. simpiicifoUa)-. others 

show at first an erect position and radial construction, but it passes 
over gradually to an oblique position, with distichous arrangement of 
the leaves (D. alata^ Fig. 275), Kaui/ussia^ on the other hand, is 
strongly dorsiventral, its rhizome showing distinct intemodes, and being 
horizontal, while the leaves alternate obliquely on its upper surface 
(Fig. 276). It seems a natural interpretation of the facts to hold that 
in the last named Ferns the primitive radial and erect type of the shoot 
has been relinquished in favour of the derivative creeping habit, which 
goes along with its diminished bulk and greater elongation: in fact, the 
case is similar to that seen in the Ophioglossaceae, where also in Hdmin- 
ihostachys the primitive shoot with its massive stock has given way to a 
more elongated but creeping rhizome, (See Chapter XVI.) 
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The lea\es aic produced in the usual aciopetal oidei and sho\A ^^icat 
di\eisit\ ot outline, though confotming to a common tjpe Ihe la'll base 
in all cases bears stipulai enlaigcments latciall}, whirh arc connected 
across the adaxial face ol the petiole b\ tiansverse comniissuie (1 ig 276) 
Though these aie chaiactciistic for all the Marattiaceae when mature, 
the} aie absent fiom the hist, and often fiom the second leaf ol the 
seedling lhe\ lemain peisistent after the upper leaf deca}s, in close 
1 elation to the smooth scai which marks its attachment 



a<. Vnest l^Mlu of ismillphnt rducultoonc 
twentieth part of "X pinni niturd si/e (rron Bitter ii 1^ igler id Irintl tt 
Pflan^Aufam ) 

The upper leaf of the hving genera vanes considerably The base 
of the leafstalk, and often the bases of the pinnae also, beai flesh) 
swellmgs or puhim heie the stalk breaks on decay, leaving a clean scai, 
as above noted The textuie of the leaf is usually leathery, but Danata 
fridiormmtdts shows a thin and almost filmy character of the foliage, 
in obvious adaptation to its moist habitat The leaf may be simplv 
ovate, with marked midnb and acuminate apeic, as in Z> simphcifoha 
(Fig 277) or It may be simply pmnate, as in alata (Fig 275), 
or Archangtoptms or the pinnation may be repeated, as in AngwpU)is 
(Fig 274), ox Maratha In large plants the leaf may in the lattei attain a 
high complexity of branching, while its length may be as much as fifteen 
feet In Kaulfussia the outline of the leaf differs from all the rest 
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tht long petiole bears h\e palmately disposed lobes, ot broadly lanceolate 
foim, with a geneial similaiit} of outline to the leaf of the Horse Chestnut 
(hig 278, d) Iht \enation, which is simple in othei genera, of the 
Neuropterid, Pecopterid, or Taeniopteiid types, is more complex in 
Kaulfimta^ approaching that of the Dnm/ia type 

The roots onginate inteinally close beneath the gi owing point of the 
stem (Fig 279) m simple cases there may be one root to each leaf, 



hi , 

^ snnll pi ‘It it J) tint z/x/t 4 t stipule (Vftt C up] ell) 

but in strong plants the roots are more numerous They take a course 
obliquely downwards through the tissue of the stock, finall} issuing as 
robust loots which bianch monopodiall> 

Among Palaeozoic fossils radially constructed stems of greater length, 
but showing strong analogies with the stems of modem Marattiaceae, 
have long been known under the name of Cauloptiris^ when the external 
surface is seen in the form of impressions, or of Psaromus when the 
internal structure is preserved Among other points of similarity which 
they show, the loots may be found traversing the cortex of these stems 
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in the same \\a} as in Afaraftia or An^wpttus Then leteicnct to 
a Marattiaceous attinit> has been fuithei confirmed b} the pioot of then 

leiations with Pecopterid foliage, beai 
ing charactciistic fructifications * buch 
stems wcic not onl) ot aiboiescent 
statute, but also of consideiable thick 
ness The lea\es were in some cases 
distichous {Are:>aphjfOfi\ m otheis 
tetrastichous, in otheis again spiral 
on a more complex plan the lattei 
correspond more nearly to the leaf 
auangement seen in the living genei^i 
Ihe general chaiactei of such stems 
IS suggested b> Fig 280 The con 
elusion seems clear that certain Fern 
like plants, of Maiattiaceous afiinit}, 
but of more aborescent habit than the 
living Marattiaceae, existed in Palaeo/oic times, a conclusion which is 
home out b> the study of the leaves and fructifications 



At yoiung swopfajte of Danam stmphci folia shU atfu.hed to the gametophyte fr 
X 3 5, an oBer sporophyte of the same mecies C, gametophyte of A vi ecta 

with young sporojdiyte (At A, Brebner C, after t inner, from Cimpbell s Mossu 
and It.rm ) 

The latter m the modern genera aie always intia-maiginal, on the 
lowei surface of the leaf the son are distinct, seated each upon a vein 

^Z&ller, p 120 



Fit '•jt 

Diogiunmiuc i epresentation of the end of t 
rhi/ome of Kanlfu^na t swings of stipule 
irw/=tnnsi,erse commissure (\fter Gwjnne 
V lughin ) 



9 



Fig. 47S. 

Pinnae of the five ^nera of the Marattiaoeae, all of them lateral pini^ A^A Hgh/- 
itris Wall. ; B^Archan^io^Uris Christ and Gieaeh. ; C^Maratiia 

fraxime, Sm.; B^Oaiiaett, ell^ika, Smi. C, U^E 

ailer Bitter; 5 after Christ and Giesenhagen. (From Englerand Jrantl, Ndt PJfam^/anh) 


In. all of them, except in Kauffuuia, and occastpnally in Damec^ t|iey 
are disposed in a single series on either side of the midrib: they may 
be short and compact, and be seated near tp the margin, as in -Marattia 
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'ind 4f?^iopuis (Ii^ 278 \ ind c) 01 the> ma> be nioit evtended along 
the veins as in Aychangiopttfis (Puj 27b 1) 01 thc> ma} occupj the 

%\hole space fiom mi,rgm to midiib, as m Danata (Fig 278 j) But in 
all these cases the disposition of the soiUb is essentull} the sxmc, and 
the diffeicnces those of detail onl> In Kaidfitssia, howtvu, the son aie 
doited ovei the broad undei suitaee TMthout apparent order, a condition 


fC 



1 1 yt) 

\ erticol 1 ^nie.itudm'il st(,tion of the stem of a ) ou le pl^ of A nifiopit n e icit / - th 
>o«ij(est leaves btill quite covered up bj the stipules tti /-stalk of an unf sided It if 
with Its sttpula nl w everj whcie the leaf stirs 5n the I asal portronsy' f froi i which thi 
leaf stalks base separated c c the cimmissures of the stipules in longitudinal se tion 
t t the root Natural si/e (\fterSichs frsm Goebels ) 

which appeals widely different fiom the rest (Fig 278 d) but companson 
of leaves of Danaea, and espeaall} of those which are only partially 
fertile, gives the clue to an explanation , foi theie the normally elongated 
son are found to show occasional fissions, and the partial son, with 
circular oudme like those of Kauljussta^ appear isolated upon the enlarged 
leaf surface (Fig 281 a, i) It seems probable that the condition of 
Kaulfussia was acquired during descent m some such waj as this, on the 
gradually broadening leaf The fiequent occurrence of son showing similar 
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tissionb in Katdfusi^ia suppoits this Mew (Fig 281 a lowei senes) Ihus 
the apparently aberrant genus ma} be bi ought into tine with the lest It 


will be seen latei that this spieiding 
of the sou o\ei an enlaiged leaf 
buitace has its paiallds among the 
Leptospoiangiate Feins also 

The noimal airangement with 
one low of son on eithei side of 
the midiib corresponds to what is 
fiequentl} seen m the fossils which 
aie referied to this aftimty as 
examples A siei otheca^ Scolecoptt 7 is^ 
and Ft}choca 7 pHs ma} be quoted 
(Fig 282, also Fig 288 a) In 
all of these, though the pinnules 
are small, the airangement of the 
soil is on the same plan But 
among the Fern like plants of the 
Palaeozoic age man} other arrange 
ments occui which appear to have 
no near conelative among living 
Ferns 

The examples here chosen from 



I u ■’eo 

iti \ie\\ ot a tiunk jf i tern fnm the 
C 'll sh uin^ ibove the il cortex with pcLiulir 
sc vs {Lauh^ir r) nd beloii the wood'\ ylindei 
with sous coirespondinar ti the f^ltar strinds and 
ihur sclerotic shexths Keduced to 

\ natuixl si/e (After /ciller) 


among the fossils aie those in which 


there is at piesent no leason to doubt the homospoious Fern chaiactei 
It IS possible that some of them ma\ ultimatel} be shown to be Seed 



hit '»8i 

a I c(ibo^e) Dantux data Smith a— n teitile pinin with mii> norm il son the 
xrrow indi ates an -ibnoniul fission I c show more numerous abnormal tis&ions i esultm? 
m irreguhxlj formed son distributed oier a slic^htj cnlorfifcd leif surface > a i 
(below) son of Kaxilfttssta at luhfoba Blume showin^^ states of partial or eimpktt 
ahstnction 

Plants, and the son to lepiesent gioups of pollen sacs But even if they 
were, the structural similarities would remain, and the} would then only 
strengthen the opinion that the Ptendosperms had an ultimate ongin in 
a Fern like ancestrs 
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Spork-Produi ini; Mkmiikrs. 

The sorus of the modem Alaiattiaceae is strictly circumscribed, and 
has no definite indusium : it is true that certain hairs round its x^Jetiphery 
in Afigiopferis have been thus described, but they hardly deserve such 
recognition (Fig. 283 u, d): also in Danaea the tissue of the leaf grows up 
between and partly envelops the sori where they are in close juxtaposition, 
and the growth has been called an indusium, but this use of the term 
is open to question (Fig. 283 k). The sori are all constructed on a plan 
which may be described as radiate, and uniseriate, for a single series of 
sporangia are disposed in a radiate fashion round a central attachment. 
When the sorus is circular, as in Kaulfussia^ the attachment is at a central 

point : when elongated, as 
in Danaea^ the attach- 
ment is linear. All the 
sporangia of a sorus ori- 
ginate simultaneously, a 
character which is general 
for the Smpl/ces, I'he 
sporangia themselves may 
be separate, or united into 
synangia : they are massive, 
with a broad base of in- 
sertion, and each produces 
a large output of spores. 
The dehiscence is in all 
cases by a slit or pore, 
in a median position at 
the distal end, or on the 
oblique inner face of each 
sporangium : there may be differences of the opening mechanism, but the 
plan of dehiscence is the same in them all. 

The structure of the mature sori of the five genera is illustrated in 
Fig. 283. Figs. A and e represent the sori of Angiopteris and Marattla : 
the plan of them is clearly the same, the difference being that in the 
former the sporangia are separate, in the latter they are fused into a 
synangium, which is of firm, almost woody texture. Each sporangium in 
either case opens by a slit on the oblique inner face. The question 
will be considered later whether the synangial condition or that with 
separate sporangia is probably the more primitive: meanwhile, as regards 
the general character of the sorus, these genera may be regarded as central 
types in the family, while the rest of the genera are probably derivative. 
Thus an elongation of the sorus of Anghpttris^ so that it occupies a 
consid^ble length of each vein, would give the condition seen in 
ArdtangpGpUns (Fig. 283 c, n). It is probable that this is the correct 


A B 



Vlia. 383 . 

A, Bj ^'coiecofiie^ts elegans^ Zenker, from the lowei Permian, 
transverse section of a fertile pinnule enkmjed (after Zenker). 
B^Scoleccpierts polymorpha^ Brongn, from the Stephanian, longi- 
tudinal section of a fertile pinnule enlarged (after Grand* Kuiy) 
C, jO, jff, Asicroiheea, C^Asferoih^a Milioniy Astis from the 
Westphalian ; fertile pinnules. X 2 . Z) -synangium of .<4 
X about 6. 5=sIongjtudinal section of a pinnule of AUerotheca, 
traversing three synangia, enlarged. (After Grand’ Euiy, fioin 
Zeiller s Valwbetanique.') 
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Mt\^ of Its origin, since its sporangial stiuctuic is close!) similai to that 
of Ln^iophns^ while such elongited son \it absent fiom the conespondmg 
lossil types \ similai elongation of a synangial sorus of the Matafim 
type, so as to extend the full length of the vein, would g,ive the condition 
seen in Dauaia (iig 283 y, k, 01 bettei m Fig 286 x) heic ilso the 
spoiingia aie disposed as in l/a?attici, but differing in the minor fact 



ilC Z:, 

Son aid hpor<in},u 4 B An^te/fi^ts W 11 J s lub 

sp r no^n oie n surfai-e Mtv- fromuitbcut the other ut I n^itudinllj C D^Arc! 
XI iptii H HT^i ChntetGie»en C=i»orui» />5=t\vospoianj,nin secti n fi F 
Vat xiiix/raxit a Sm iT sss\n'inc;ittm same in scUiDn G H^Kasilfusia 

xt^culi/ilta 11 £/s=part of the himm seen from belou w th thiec sjnan^u the 
ume oub imall circles o i the Itit surf ice are stomnta ^ * se tic n thi oup;h i s> n mg um 
J K^Dxnnta tlbpiux Sm /-two sj iin^n A=secUin thjoui,h i sin'intpum 
iA h h C f -mer Bittei C D after Chnst rd Oiesei hai,en F B h aftei 
HokerB ker Fron LnJeraidPnnU \at Ffianunfam) 


that the \alle> between the rows of them is almost levelled up, and the 
sorus thus forms a solid cake It wrill be shown shortly that developmental 
details support the view that such elongation has actually taken place, 
while the fact is worthy of note that the length of the soius vanes gieatly 
in different species of Danaea And lastly, in Kaulfu^sia the synangial 
association of the sporangia together in the ciicular soius is on the plan of 
Maratim and Danata (Fig 283 o, h) The ongin of the numerous son 
b) fission from the Danata as the lamina expanded has already been 
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suggested, and stnicturall)’ the sorus itself offers no difficulty (compare 
Figs. 283 H and k). It is thus seen that the general type of sorus is 
constant in the family: the chief differences lie in the mode of associa- 
tion of the sporangia, and in the extent and fission of the sori. 

As the development of the individual sporangium has been found to 
be essentially the same in the several genera, notwithstanding the difference 
that exists between the synangial state and that where the sporangia are 
separate, it will suffice to describe it for one only, and Angiopferis, with 
which Archangiopteris shows close similarity, may be selected as being 
the most familiar.^ At an early stage the sporangia begin to project as 
separate upgrowths; but it is impossible, from a study of superficial sections, 
to detect any regular system of segmentation which is maintained in all 
sporangia; a comparison of the four sporangia, shown in Fig. 284 a in 
surface view from above, discloses no regular sequence of segmentations, 
and the cell-groups which will develop into the sporangia appear con- 
sequently ill-defined. Of the sporangia l\ shown, that marked 

ip) is believed to be the most regular and usual type; and the cells 
shaded in it are evidently sister cells, derived from a single parent cell 
which, as we shall see, gives rise to the central and essential part of 
the sporangium; we may call this, as in the other genera, the superficial 
parent cell. If a section were taken along a line x — x through such a 
sporangium, after it had grown more convex, it would appear as Fig. 284 n, 
in which the cells shaded are believed to correspond to those shaded 
in Fig. 284 A. It becomes apparent from such sections as these that 
a single cell, the central cell, had divided periclinally to form an inner 
cell and a superficial one; the former is the archesporium, and has in 
Fig. 284 B already divided into two; the superficial cell has also divided 
repeatedly. Though we may thus select sections so as to represent a 
reasonably regular and typical structure of the young sporangium, it is 
clear, from Fig. 284 a, that what has been described is only a central 
type, and as a matter of fact hardly any two sporangia show exactly the 
same details of segmentation. As development proceeds, grow^th and 
cell-division often continue with sufficient regularity to allow the genetic- 
grouping of the tissues to be clearly followed (Fig. 284 c). Meanwhile, 
certain cells at the apex enlarge to form the crest-like annulus. The 
relation of this to the main lines limiting the product of the superficial 
parent cell is variable; a common case is that shown in the figure, where 
the middle line {x) coincides with the limit of the annulus; but this is 
by no means constant: from this point (.ip) downwards, on the central 
side of the sporangium, the dehiscence will take place. The sporogenous 
group is now clearly defined by the character of its protoplasmic body, 
and it forms a definite block of cells, referable to a single parent. Next 
follows the change of the cells immediately surrounding the sporogenous 

^Compare “Stadies,” iii., PhiL Trms,^ 1897, where more full details are given for 
this and other genera. 
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group, to the chaiactei of tapetum (hig 284 j ), and the rule appeals 
to be that the whole tapetum is extra aiohesporial in its ongin Ihe 
figuic lepresfciits in radial section a spoiangiuni which has armed at the 


A 
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AttgiJphfisi ecm Hoflm 4 wp ut of *1 > uns, onis seen in surf ilc from with 

out A«\ettic'il (ridiil) stction of a spor nv,ium such ns would be seen on cutting the 
sporanc,ium ( 6 ) m Fi*, 4 along the hue indi nted C=\ertiexl section of m oiler 
ipomngium show *,enetie gi ouping of cells JD - ape\ of in nlm ast mntui e spomngiu m 
seen from above such i se tion ns ilon^ the line t t in hig ii / asvemenl section of 
i ipjrnn^fium with spore niothei cells the tnpetum is mnrl m -^=tinnsv erse section 
of nn nlmost mature sporangium U1 '»oo 

Stage of complete dnision of the sporogenous mass, and in which the 
spore mothei -cells are about to separate and round themselves off, prior 
to the teti ad division 

From such sporangia it is possible to compute the aveiage numbei ot 
spore mother-cells, and foi this purpose a number of countings have been 
made In radial sections the average ol the countings gave 59, say in 
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lound numbers 6o, spore-mother-cells traversed. Tangential sections show, 
on the average, about six such layers of cells to be present, and the 
average number of spore-mother-cells in each sporangium would thus be 
6 X 6o = 360, while the average potential output of spores per sporangium 
would be 360 X 4 = 1440 spores. It may be noted that, in the cases 
observed, all the spore-mother-cells undergo the tetrad-division, and none 
have been seen to be disorganised, though this, doubtless, may occur 
occasionally. 

Reverting to the tissues outside the sporogenous group, the tapetum is 
not a strictly defined layer, and is often irregularly doubled by periclinal 
divisions; but this is by no means always the case. It remains recognis- 
able as distinct, enlarged, glandular cells, often with several nuclei, up to 
the period of the tetrad-division. The wall of the sporangium outside the 
tapetum consists of two or more layers, commonly three, of which the 
outermost is the firmest and most differentiated ; the inner layers are less 
regular, and are composed of more or less tabular cells, I have never 
seen the tapetum in direct juxtaposition with the superficial layer, as it 
has been figured and described by Campbell.^ Of the external wall three 
essential parts may be recognised, and they will be best seen in Fig. 284 d, 
which represents the apex of the sporangium, cut off in such a plane 
as X in Fig. 284 e. The first part Fig. 284 e) is found on the 
peripheral side of the sporangium, and consists of large turgid cells, 
with moderately thin walls, and granular contents, which stain deeply 
with Bismarck brown. A second region (b) consists of deep prismatic 
cells with thick lignified walls, which may be recognised as the annulus ; 
it extends as a narrow bridge across the apex of the Sporangium (Fig. 284 d), 
and widens out on either side, as the apex is left, into a broader band 
of cells with lignified walls (Fig. 284 f). The third region {c) consists 
of thinner-walled cells, of elongated form, which constitute a narrow 
band running down the anterior (ventral) side of the sporangium. This 
is the tissue which defines the fissure of dehiscence. 

The structure of the sporangial wall being as thus described, we 
may now consider how it works in connection with dehiscence. The 
annulus, together with the two broader lateral extensions of it, constitute 
a firm resistant arch, of which the apex is the narrowest part, being 
only about three cells wide (Figs, 284 n, e). If the thinner-walled posterior 
r^on {cl) were to contract, as we may presume it does by drying as the 
sporangium matures, the two sides would be pulled backwards, while the 
thin bridge of the annulus at the apex would act as a sort of semi-rigid 
hinge; the line of dehiscence on the ventral face, having been structurally 
defined, would thus, on fission, be caused to gape widely. It is not 
probable, however, that this hinge-like action is very considerable, and 
the gaping of the slit may be mainly due, as in other Marattiaceae, to 
mere drying up of the cells in the neighbourhood of the rupture, 

* Mosses and FernSt p. 297, and Fig, 164 c. 
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At matunt} the moie or less indurated supeihcial layer of cells of 
the sporangial wall is the most conspicuous part, but the thinnei-walled 
cells lying within, though the) ma) shiink, do not entirel) disappear. 

The essential parts of the spoiangium of Angiopterti>^ and especiall) 
the archespouum, are thus seen to be referable in typical cases to a 
single parent cell . this also is the case topically for all the other genera. 



Fig. 285 

Mat atiiaf* a x tttea, Smith A a section tr jns\ trsely thi ou^h a sorus the sporogenuus 
cells shadeU, the tapetum marked (t, tl, the left-hand spoiaxigium is the most usu.1l 
arrangement of sporogcnous tissue, the otner two less frequent, h and C show in siraiUi 
secuon irreguku groupings not leferable to a single parent cell. \ aoo 


But in Afjgioptens and Marattia, and notably in Damea, this is not 
always so, and there is much individual divergence of detail. Not only 
is the segmentation conformable to no strict plan, but the size of the 
sporogenous groups varies greatly, while in non-typical cases it is not 
always possible to refer the sporogenous group of one sporangium to a 
single parent cell (Fig. 2S5). These inegulaiities are usually associated 
with considerable diffeiences in size of the sporangia. In no genus 
does this irregularity appear more pronounced than in Danaea : an 
almost exact uniformity in size and segmentation of sporangia is so 
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marked a feature in Ferns at large that these irregularities command the 
greater attention. Fig. 286 a represents a tangential section traversing 
three sori in Danaea elliptica^ of an age prior to the tetrad-division : the 
varying size of the sporangia is striking, as' also their frequent grouping 
in pairs, *separated by a thin, or even by a partial septum. Some of 



c D E 

Fig. 386. 


Banaea 0lhpiieai Smith. Drawings illustrating partial septations of the sporangium, 
tangential section through three sorii showing the loculi in ground plan : the septa are 
onto thin, so that pairs of loculi art in close juxtaposition ; tibe loculi marked (x) 

' , are law, and one or more partial septa, x ao. - 5 , C, D, show such loculi with 
> , par^.^pta in, greater detail: in Z? and i? it is difficult to deade whctW the cells 
siarked (n will develop as tapefum or as spore-motber-cells. X 150. 

these , partially, septate sporangia , are represented more in detail in 
‘Fig|S- 286 , From these drawings it is clear that the identity of the 

Spprangihm ia hot .mmntained: ’ that where the initial sporogenous group 
-ceils ,nmy/ develop or even as 

per^h^t cells, pf sept^ tissue : and thus various intermediate steps of 
of a upturn may be. observed. Somewhat similar conditions 
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have been noted also in other genera, so that Danaea does not stand 
alone, though the demonstration is most effective in that genus. 

In putting a moiphological inteipretation on these facts it is to be 
remembered that the genus Danaea has in many of its species veiy 
long sori compared with those of JMarattia, External comparison had 
already suggested an elongation of the type of the latter genus to produce 
the sorus of Danaea. The internal structure is now seen to be conform- 
able to such a progression, for the partial septations are commonly 
found in those sporangia ^hich are larger than the normal: they thus 
appear to have follow’ed upon expansion of the sporangia. Their existence 



fi<> ..37. 

PetopU>is {Daci^ht/uia) thatnia. Pait of a'frond with the Matrix. Reduced after a 
phototjiaph by Mr. W. Heiuin.;via3 . From Scott’s Studies in Fossil Botany, 

here, as well as occasionally in other genera, raises the question whether 
or not septation has been effective in the primary production of the 
sorus : this will be considered again later. 

The synangial sori differ from those with separate sporangia in the 
mechanism which accompanies dehiscence, though the dehiscence itself is 
uniformly by a radial slit. The annulus represented in Angiopicris by a 
broad indurated band or hoop, is absent: clearly it would be useless in 
a synangium, for it could not possibly be effective unless the sporangium 
were free from mutual relations with others. In Kaulfussia and Danaea 
the radial slit of each sporangium may widen as the neighbouring cells 
dry up, to form an almost circular pore. In Marattia there is in addition 
to this a change of form of the whole sorus at maturity: its two sides, 
originally in close juxtaposition so that the distal ends of their sporangia 
almost touched, move apart like the opening of a book. In Danaea 
and Marattia the whole external wall of the synangium is composed of 
deep indurated cells: the condition of Angiopteris appears accordingly 
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as a slight modification of this, by localisation of the sclerotic thickening 
so as to form a hoop-like band, while the remaining walls arc thin. 

It is thus seen that the sporangia of the living Marattiaccac conform 
essentially to a single type: but that that type is less definite in its 


detailed characters than is the aise in other Ferns : and this goes along 

with their larger size, and the 
high output of spores, which is 
its natural concomitant. For 
on computation in round num- 
bers, the sum of the spores 
potentially present in a spor- 
angium of Angiopteris is about 
1450: of Damca eihont 1750: 
of Marattia about 2500 : and 
of Kaulfussla about 7850, It 
is thus seen that the synangial 
forms have the largest number. 
This, with various other con- 
siderations, will have weight 
in the discussion whether the 
state with synangia or that with 
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Piychoca*pw itnitus* Fiuctificution. Ay part of a fertile 
pinnule (lower surface), showint; numergui. hy)aanij;uu B, 
synanm in side view. {A and B X about 6.) (After Grand^ 
Kury.) Cy a STnangium in section paralld to the tiurfacc of 
the Iw, •momng seven confluent sporangia, ay bundle of 
receptacle ; by its parenchyma \ Cy tapetum ; 4y spores : 
common envelope of synangxum. x about 6o. (After 
Renault.) From Scott*a Studies in Fassil Boiany, 


separate sporangia is probably 
the more primitive. 

Passing now to the fossil 
Ferns having fructifications 
which may be ascribed to a 
Marattiaceous affinity, many of 
them had foliage of the Pccop- 
terid-type (Fig. 287), though this 
in itself cannot be held as an) 
clear indication of relationship : 
it is the soral structure which is 
distinctive. A few of the best 
known examples will be de- 
scribed, with a view to their 
comparison with the fructifica- 


tions of the living Marattiaceae. 
One of the most striking is Ptychocarpus {Fecopieris) unita'A here, on the 
lower surface of the pinnules of a Pecopterid leaf, the sori are disposed 
on either side of the midrib : each is a solid synangium, composed of 
about seven sporangia united upon a common receptacle. Each synangium 
is attached by a short and narrow pedicel, so that it may be removed 
bodily, and the synangia are frequently found lying free. The form is 
that of a truncated cone, with a slight terminal dimple. The sporangia 


^Renault, Bassin Botitiler ii,, jx 9, 
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are surrounded by a rather delicate common wall, about four layers of 
cells in thickness, of uniform structure, and without trace of any annulus. 
Centrally there is a vascular strand connected with the system of the 
leaf. 'I'he dehiscence appears to have been by terminal pores. The 
number of spores in a single sporangium was very large: to judge from 
Renault’s detailed drawings it was probably equal to the output of the 
modern Kaulfitssia (Fig. 288). It is evident that the correspondence with 
this genus was very close indeed : the plan of the sorus is the same : 
its form also, for the terminal depression in Kaulfussia is often less 
marked than is represented in the drawings usually quoted. The two 
are alike also in the thin parenchymatous tissue of the sporangial wall: 
in the absence of any indurated annulus, and in the presence of a 
vascular connection, which I have shown to extend in Kaulfussia also, 
upwards into the receptacle:^ though it is not so long or so coherent 
a strand in the living Fern as in the fossil. The differences are of degree 
only, and the similarities are most convincing.^ 

Another genus which conforms in type of its fructification to modern 
Marattiaceae is Scolecopteris, This genus includes plants with sessile or 
shortly pedunculate sori, of three to six sporangia: they are united 
belovr, but separate above, and extended into a more or less elongated 
beak (Fig. 289 d). The Marattiaceous characters of this fructification 
are unmistakable, and it has been pointed out by Strasburger* that 
ScolecopUris elegans^ Zenk, shows features connecting it with Marattia as 
regards the form of the sporangia, and with Kaulfussia in their circular 
disposition in the sorus, while the outline of their upper free portion 
would point to Angiopierisx in dehiscence it compares with all three, 
but especially with Marattia, In fact it is a type which unites in itself 
characters of various living genera. It may be noted that the number 
of sporangia in the sorus of Scokcopieris is small and variable, but that 
four and five seem to be the most frequent numbers. 

A genus of very early occurrence, and bearing sori of similar 
character is Asterotheca: here the three to eight sporangia are in close 
apposition while young almost up to the apex, but they separate 
and diverge radially when mature : the peripheral wall is strongly 
convex, and shows no annulus: the mode of dehiscence was by radial 
slits (Fig. 289 f). 

Studies^ iii.. Fig, 42, p. 46. 

®Mr. D. M. S. Watson {Journ, R. Miu\ Soc.^ 1906, p. l) has described a “Fern*^ 
synangium fiom the Lower Coal Measures, well preserved, buL detached from the part 
which bore it. It resembles Ptychoiarpus imitus in its synangial state, but differs in its 
more elongated form, its hollowed apex, and m the vascular supply being widened into 
a cup of tracheides; in these latter characters it resembles Kaulfussia, There is no 
evidence to show whether it was truly Filicinean 01 Cycadofilicinean. It is named 
Cyatholrac/iits altui, 

^fenaische Zeitschrift^ 1874, p. 87. 
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As a further example Hawlea^ may be mentioned, which is also of 
very early occurrence Here the sorus is of the circular form, as before: 



Flo. aSq. 

Fructifications from the caiboniferous form.itiou. 
A ^Senfienhe^qia opkider»t<iiua : to the light the posi- 
tion of the sporangia on both sides of the median ner\c 
of the pinnule : to the left a single sporangium, seen 
from above. ^ B—Hawlea, MtUoni : to the right a pinna 
with the son on the extremities of the Uiteial nenes : to 
the left a single sorus more highly magnihed. 
Oiigacarj^ia buAmoiAeSi showing position of the few- 
membered mrcular sori on the nerves of the pinnule. 
D=^Sealeeopieris i»ofymcrjp,ka^ Brongn ; to the left a 
pinnule showing the position of the sori in traiisveme 
section ; to the right a longitudinal section of a sorus 
in which the sporangia are united below into a columnar 
receptacle. h^AsUroiheca siend>*r^ii ; to the left the 
pinnule with sori ; to the right a side view of a sorus, 
and a sorus in radial section. D and E dia^m- 
matically represented. (All Figures after Stur. From 
Solms-Iaubach’s Fcnil Botan^ 

Marattiaceous t3npe. It would in fact 
of affinity between a recent and a foss; 


the sporangia are 'scssile and 
elongated-ovoid in form, and radi- 
ate outwards from the centre of 
attachment, so that the slit of 
dehiscence on the inner side is 
directed upwards, and the spor- 
angium when open has the form 
of a boat (Fig. 289 n). Stur de- 
scribes a rudimentar}^ apical annulus 
in these sporangia, but it is not 
clearly shown in his figures. The 
sorus of Ilaivka appears most 
nearly comparable to that of the 
modern Angiopteris^ but this com- 
parison would be accepted with 
greater confidence if the micro- 
scopic details were better known 
by a study of sections. 

Lastly, under the name of 
Danaeites certain Ferns have been 
described, which, so far as can be 
judged from the study of im- 
pressions, conform to the Danaea 
type of sorus (Fig. 290). It may 
be a question whether the rela- 
tion of the sporangia together, and 
the mode of their dehiscence were 
exactly as in the modern Danaea^ 
but at least the plants appear to 
have been Marattiaceous, and to 
have had elongated sori. They 
come from the Coal Measures, 
Keuper, and Lias. 

Having regard to the fact that 
the comparisons above sketched 
do not relate to one or two, but 
to several different genera, it 
appears that there is ample evi- 
dence of the early existence of the 
e difficult to find clearer evidence 
group of plants, while, as we shall 


^Mr. Kidstoa suggests to me that Asterothna ii> really identical with ffarm'lcaf the 
apparent difference b^ng due to conditions of preservation. 
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see, the comparison is confirmed by reference to the petrified stems known 
as Psaronius. This consideration will justify our drawing together the 
modern and the fossil forms into a comparison with a view to tracing 
probable phyletic changes in the structure of the sorus, and a recognition 
of an original type.^ The definitely circumscribed sorus appears to be 
a characteristic of the JMarattiaceae, both ancient and modem. The form 
of the sorus varied from circular to elongated, both in the fossils and in 
living forms : there is no distinctive stratigraphical evidence to show which 
type was the prior, but in the majority of the early fossils the sorus is 
circular, with a small number of 
sporangia. Further, the Pecop- 
terid is a relatively narrow-leaved 
type, while the leaves of Danaea 
and Kaiilfnssia are broad : if a 
widening of the leaf took place, 
followed by extension of the 
sorus, the result would be as in 
Danaea or Danaeites: if abstric- 
tion of the elongated sori followed 
also, the result would be as in 
Kaulfiissia. The evidence of the 
partial septa in Danaea, and the irregularity of size and segmentation of 
the sporangia throughout the family, accords with the suggested extension 
of an originally circular sorus with fevr loculi to produce the more or 
less elongated sori of the living forms with more numerous loculi. 

A further point for discussion is the original relation of the sporangia 
to one another in the sorus. Among both ancient and modern Marattiaceae 
various gradations may be seen between such as have their sporangia 
quite separate, and those in which they are synangially united. On this 
point the palaeontological evidence would be consistent with either view, 
for neither the synangial nor the polysporangiate state is distinctly the 
prior in stratigraphical sequence. It becomes thus a question of comparison, 
rather than of demonstration. As a matter of fact, all Marattiaceous sori 
are synangia in the first phases of their ontogeny : many of them remain 
so to maturity. It is only as the individual development proceeds that 
the sporangia project as individual outgrowths in such a case as that of 
Angiopteris. So far then as individual development bears on the question, 
it would indicate the synangial state as the more primitive. Reasons have 
already been shown for holding that a progressive septation accompanies 
the extension of the sorus in the type of Danaea \ a similar septation of 
an enlarging initial spore-sac would produce the type of sorus seen, for 
instance, in Piychocarpns. Such an origin would consistently carry back to 
an initial point that process of septation which is seen to be effective in 
Danaea, From the synangial state thus produced the polysporangiate state 
more full statement of the arguments is given in Studies, iii., p. 67-77. 







c 

Fl(,. 2QO. 


Daruuttes saiocponiamis^ Stur 
boniferous of the Sai 


From the upptr car- 
saar district. .4=^0. fertile sei^ment of 
the la&t Older. i^~trans\ers«i section throu:;h t'^hO adjoin- 
ing sori, or the hollow impression of them. C= below a 
sorus of sivteen sporangia ; above the impi ession of it 
(Aftei Stur. From Engler and Prantl, Xat. Fflanztn/am,') 
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of Hawlea or Afigiopicris would readily result from individual growth of 
the sporangia already initiated. This seems more probable than a fusion 
of sporangia originally separate, of which theie is no structural evidence in 
the synangia themselves. 

An indirect argument that the synangium was the piimitive type is to 
be found in comparison of the spore-output. It is much larger from the 
single sporangium of the synangial types, such as Kaiilfussia or Ftychocarpus, 
than from the separate sporangia, such as Angiopteris. It will be shown 
below that in the Ferns at large a progressive reduction of spore-output 
from the single sporangium has accompanied specialisation. If the experience 
from comparison of other Ferns hold good for the Marattiaceae, then the 
larger output per sporangium in the synangial types would show them to 
be the more primitive, while the polysporangiate type with its smaller 
output would be the more advanced. The question is one incapable of 
present demonstration, but the comparative and developmental evidence 
supports the view as stated here. 

In conclusion, it is impossible to avoid the comparison of the Maratti- 
aceous sorus with the sporangiophores of other Pteridophytes : the vascular 
stalk or receptacle, the arrangement of the sporangia upon it, the relations 
of the sporangia, their radial dehiscence — all find their correlatives else- 
where. The chief differences are in the number of the sori, and their 
position relative to the parts of the shoot which bear them. But in 
view of the various positions which the sporangiophores hold in the 
strobiloid Pteridophyta this cannot be held as invalidating the comparison 
of them with these primitive sori. It may be that the similarity is a 
result of parallel development; but if that be so, it w^ould still appear 
probable that the evolutionary progressions which produced them were 
of a like kind. It will probably be objected that many of the early Ferns 
show isolated sporangia of large size, and that this precludes any general 
application of a primitive soral state for Ferns of the Palaeozoic Period. 
In reply' to this, it may be remarked that the genus Sphenophyllitm illustrates 
how a ‘‘monangial” condition may probably arise from an originally soral 
state. The sporangiophores with four or more sporangia are seen in 
Cheirostrobus and in S. majus\ and smaller numbers in other species 
lead to the solitary sporangium of S. Dawsoni (see p. 425). A reduction 
of like nature is seen in the sori of Gleicheniaceae, and may probably 
explain also the solitary sporangia of the Schizaeaceae, as indicated by 
Prantl. Senftenbergia is itself an early Sample (Fig, 289 a). These early 
forms must be given full consideration in elucidating the Fossils: they 
indicate the probability that in early Pteridophytes a monangial state 
may have been derived from a polysporangiate sorus or sporangiophore. 

Anatomy. 

The vascular system of the shoot in certain of the Marattiaceae is 
weB known to be among the most complicated of all the Pteridophytes. 
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It will be unnecessary to describe it in detail here: our object will be 
rather to bring it into relation with the less complex systems of other 
Ferns, and with the cognate fossils. This is most readily done by reference 
to the seedling-structure, and to those genera which are less complicated 
in their mature state ; for there is considerable variety of complexity in 
the different living genera of the family. It is found that Kaulfu^sm and 
Archangiofffens are relatively simple, while A?igioJ>teris is the most 
complicated of all, Marattia and Danaea 
taking a middle position. 

In the seedlings of them all the axis 
is traversed by a monostele : in Danaea 
simplidfolia it has a solid xylem-core, 
which is maintained till several leaf-traces 
have been given off from it, naturally 
without any leaf-gap : ^ it then becomes 
crescentic, and expands into a dictyostele 
with leaf-gaps, while a central strand or 
commissure arises from the conca^ity of the 
dictyostele, and pursues an upward course 
with occasional fusions at the successive 
leaf-gaps.® The same type of structure is 
closely followed in the mature stem of 
Archan^opteris^ though on a simpler scale ; 
in fact, this stem still retains at maturity a 
stage rapidly passed through by the young 
'plants of other more complex genera. A 
similar vascular system, consisting of a 
C3dindrical dictyostele, with normally a 
single central strand, is found also in the pb„f 

mature axis of Kaulfiasia\ but it is dorsi- ''^“root-tiace. (After Fanner ami 

ventral, and rather more elongated between 

the leaf-gaps, in accordance with its creeping habit.*^ In AngwptcHs and 
Marattia the final structure is more complex, though the initial steps are 
similar. There is in their seedlings also a solid protostele : in the central 
part of its xylem-core certain cell-rows cease to differentiate as tracheides, 
but give rise to a parenchymatous pith : the siphonostele thus formed 
becomes broken up by leaf-gaps, thus giring rise to a dictyostelic cylinder*'' 
(Fig. 291). Subsequently, as the stem passes to maturity, there arise 

^But Jeffrey {Phi. Trans,^ 1S92, B, vol. cvev., p. 120, etc.) states that in several 
species of Danaea the stele is tubular in the seedling, and that it is interrupted by leaf-gaps. 
That may be so in older conditions, and Jeffreys material does not appear to have 
been young enough to decide the question for the earliest stages. 

®Brebner, Ann. of Bot.^ xvi., p. 524, 

Gwynne-Vatighan, Ann. of xix., p. 25Q, 

* Farmer and Hill, Ann, of Boi.^ xvi., p. 371. 



•‘Kuhn, Flordy 1S89, p. 475. 
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within the cylinder of Angiopteris three or four crescentic-meshed zones 
of vascular tissue, and it has been stated that there is here again a 
single central strand.^ Marattia resembles Angiopteris^ hut docs not obtain 
so high complexity. 

As regards the attachment of the appendages, the vascular sup])ly to the 
mature leaves originates as many distinct strands from the dictyostele : this 
is obvious enough in the simpler cases, but it appears to hold also for the 
more complex : here the leaf-trace is staled to spring from the outermost 
zone only. The roots, on the other hand, originate even in the simpler 
forms, in close relation to the central strand, while in the more complex 
they mostly spring from various points in the internal system, but some 
also from the outer zone. 

It is thus seen that the ontogeny opens in all cases with a monostclic 
state, with a solid xylem-core. This gives a basis for comparison with 
other types of Fern, where the nionostele is permanent. It is in the 
later phases of the individual life that the complications arise, and it will 
be recognised that these vary in rough proportion to the size and complexity 
of the whole shoot, and are most complex in the large plants of 
Ang;iopteris, 

Comparing the structure of the fossil Maiattiaceous stems with that 
of the living genera there are marked differences, though the points of 
similarity suffice to indicate a true relationship. The casts show on their 
smooth leaf-scars that the leaf-trace was habitually a continuous vascular 
band (Fig. 280), while that of all the modern Marattiaceae is composed of 
numerous independent strands: the latter are, however, disposed in series, 
of which the outermost corresponds in outline to one of those continuous 
bands, as though it had been broken up. This greater coherence of 
the vascular tracts is characteristic also of the stem of Psaronius\ for the 
centre of these fossils is occupied by numerous broad band-like plates, 
disposed in concentric series, which show differences in relation to the 
phyllotaxis. These series of vascular plates are doubtless the correlatives 
of the meshed zones seen in the mature stems of A /igiopteris, the former 
being disintegrated in the modern Ferns, in conformity with the disintegrated 
leaf-traces with which they are connected.^*^ 

^Mettenias, AbhandL Konigh Saihs* Ges, d. JVm», vi.; Miss Shove, Attn, of 
xiv., p. 497. 

It is interesting to compare this disintegration of %'a&cular strands seen in the modem 
Marattiaceae while the related fossils show connected vasculai band.s, with the analt^ou.s 
cases seen in other Ferns. It will be shown below’ that most ot the Simplices have a 
single vascular band of the leaf-trace, while the larger Gradatae have a leaf-trace composed 
of many smaller strands. A parallel is also seen in the Ophioglossaceae : it has been 
shown that in Enphioglossum^ which is held to be the more primitive section of the 
genus, the leaf-trace is a single broad strand : in Ophiodemiu^ which is held to comprise 
derivative forms, the leaf-trace conriLsts of several distinct strand.s. It seems probable 
that a prc^;Tessive disintegration of a primitively simple leaf-trace has Iwen a wide-spread 
phenomenon in the evolution of large-leaved types. 
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The cortex which surrounds the central region in the fossil stems was 
tia\ersed by large numbers of downward-growing roots, having characteristic 
Marattiaceous structure : tlie cortex with its contained roots was often 
distended to great bulk, while outside it a mass of densely woven roots 
is sometimes seen. It seems probable that these specimens represent 
the basal region of arborescent stems, which, though greater in stature 
than the living forms, were Marattiaceous in their chaiacters. Not only 
is this so as regards general structure, but also in the details of the tissues, 
into which, however, it is impossible to enter fully here ; ^ the recognition 
of their affinity with the modern Marattiaceae is thus further confirmed. 


Embryology. 

I’he embryology of the Marattiaceae shows features distinct from that 
of other Ferns. The prothallus is of the normal flattened Fern-type, 
though of larger size and more massive 
construction. The sexual organs are 
borne on its under side, and are deeply 
sunk in its tissue, not projecting from its 
surface, as in the Leptosporangiates. 

The first segmentation of the zygote is 
by a basal wall transverse to the axis 
of the archegonium, whereas in most 
Ferns it is nearly coincident with it 
(^, Fig. 292 a). The basal wall is 
follow^ed by segmentation into octants, 
and the relation of the parts of the 
embryo to these is essentially similar to 
what is seen in other Ferns : the epibasal 
hemisphere, here turned away from the 
archegonial neck, forms the cotyledon 
and the apex of the stem : the hypobasal 
hemisphere contributes the root and 
foot ( Fig. 292 a). But here the segmen- 
tation proceeds further before the several 
parts are defined than is the case in the 
Leptosporangiate Ferns (Figs. 292 b), and 
especially the foot is not clearly limited 
at first, nor does it develop later to any considerable size. The 
cotyledon and the axis grow directly upwards, surrounded by prothallial 
tissue forming a calyptra, which projects upon the upper surface of the 
prothallus: this is finally ruptured, and the cotyledon emerges upwards. 
Meanwhile the root developing from the hypobasal half emerges downwards, 
and the prothallus is thus transfixed by the young sporophyte (Fig. 277). 

^ Rudolph, Pi,arouiem und Maratfiace&tiy Wien, 1905. 
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MareUtia Dou^lasti. A —longitudmtil 
i»t:ction of a young embiya Xas5. A 
basal uall ; the arrow points tu the neck of the 
archegonium. P=a bimilar i>ection of on oldei 
embty*u, shoi^ing its pOMtion in the prothallus. 
A^=stem ; ^^'ssprothallus ; of aicfae- 

gonium. X72. (Aftei CatnpbLll.) 
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The late definition of the parts of the embryo is in accord with the 
indefiniteness of the apical segmentation of these Ferns. There are some 
though inconstant signs of a single initial cell in the apex of root and stem of 
the embryo; but the apices of the mature parts of the Marattia(*eae, whether 
axis, leaf, or root, show as a rule a more complex structure, three or 
more commonly four initial cells being recognised. This arrangement of 
the meristems is in accord also with the Eusporangiate character of these 
Ferns. Many years ago ’ I showed that a parallelism exists in the Filicales 
between their sporangial origin and the meristems of all the vegetative parts; 
that in the Leptosporangiate Ferns, where the whole sporangium originates 
from a single parent cell, the apical meristems of stem, leaf, and root are 
referable also to the segmentation of a single initial cell ; but that in the 
Eusporangiate Marattiaceae the apical meristems are more complex, with 
no single initial. With this goes also the deei)ly sunk character of the 
sexual organs on the prothallus. Thus the general conclusion must be 
that in all its parts the Marattiaceous type differs from the Leptosporangiate 
type in its greater robustness of construction. 

The account given in the preceding pages includes facts which show 
good reason for holding to the early existence of plants of a I^Iaratti- 
aceous type. Not only does this follow from the detailed comparison of 
Pecopterid-sori with those of the living Marattiaceae, but also from the 
structure of the Psarouius-stems. From evidence of comparative structure 
and association it appears certain that the Psaromus-stems bore . the foliage 
of Pecopteris of the same nature as the leaves on which various synangic 
fructifications have been found. Thus we have to do with a group of 
Palaeozoic fossil-plants showing affinity with the Marattiaceae alike in their 
anatomical structure and in their reproductive organs. But certain fructi- 
fications previously classed as Marattiaceous have lately been shown to be 
the pollen-apparatus of Spermophytes, Crossotheca and Pecopkris {Dick- 
so?iites) Pluckenetu Considering the anatomical evidence, however, it seems 
impossible to doubt that Palaeozoic Marattiaceae actually existed, for the 
Psaronius-\:^'^o of stem is altogether Fern-like in structure, and presents 
none of those anatomical features by which the Cycadofiilices were recog- 
nised long before the e\’idence of fructification led to the foundation of 
the class Pteridospermeae. For the present, therefore, we must continue 
to accept the existence of a certain number of Marattiaceous Ferns, 
especially in the later Carboniferous and Permian periods, though we may 
not always be able to distinguish their fructifications from the pollen- 
bearing organs of Fern-like Seed-Plants. It seems not improbable that 
Marattiaceae and Pteridospermeae may have owed their synangic fructi- 
fications to some common descent from a primitive group of Filicales in 
which that character had already appeared.^-* 

* An»^ Bot.f 1889, vol. iix,, p. 305. 

*This paragraph is taken almost verbally from Scott, ** Present position of Palaeozoic 
Botany,” Prqgressus Bet 1907, pp. 187-189, 
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The shoot of the Maiattiaceae, as a \^hole, being of a usual Fern-type, 
it will be considered in relation to the theory of the strobilus at the con- 
clusion of the Filicales. Meanwhile a comparison of the characters of the 
known 1 epresentatives, modem and fossil, may be made, and this not 
only of the mature structure, but also of the details seen in the seedlings 
of the living foims. Such a comparison gives some foundation for an 
opinion as to the nature of the stock from which the family may have 
sprung. In the first place it had an upright, radially constructed shoot, as 
indicated by the fact that no doisiventral fossil stem of this affinity has 
been described, while those which e\ist among the living genera are probably 
derivative : moreover the embryos are all upright, and radially constructed. 
Presumably it had a protostelic structure of the axis, as indicated by the 
simple anatomy of the young seedlings of the living genera. From this pro- 
tostele sprang the leaf-traces, at first without leaf-gaps, as is still seen in some 
living seedlings : the formation of leaf-gaps probably followed early as the stele 
dilated and became medullated. Each leaf-tiace itself was a single strand, 
as is seen in the fossils even in the mature shoot, but only in the seedlings 
of the living genera* this would suggest some simple form of leaf in the 
ultimate parentage. The arrangement of the leaves was on a radial plan, 
but was probably simpler than in the living forms : this is indicated by the 
occurrence of early fossils with legular orthostichies of leaves. The root- 
system was endogenous, and after traversing the cortex with a more or 
less lengthy course, the roots emerged at the Surface, forming sometimes 
a supporting external felt. The arrangement of the son* on the leaf was 
on the plan of a simple row on either side of the midrib, and the form of 
the sorus circular. The relation of the sporangia was probably synangial, 
and their number in each sorus small, or liable to be reduced to a solitary 
one. The individual sporangia were large, the spore-output numerous, and 
the mechanism of dehiscence simple, or altogether absent. 

These characters, which comparison would indicate as those of the 
Marattiaceous ancestry, show convergence in many points of form and 
structure towards the apparently distinct series of the Botryopterideae. As 
regards the reproductive organs also, it is to be remembered that certain 
Ferns referred to a nearer relation with the Botryopterideae have a more 
or less pronounced grouping of the sporangia into sori: this is suggested 
in Zygqpteris itself (Fig. 272), and it is a marked feature in Co^yneptefis 
(Fig. 373). Thus the two families are not absolutely distinct even in this 
respect. It is probable that they represent divergent branches from some 
common primitive stock.^ 

^As r?igards relation to Pteridosperms, see Kidston, PhiL Tranu^ 1906. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

()S^rUNl)ACKAl^. 

The Osmundaceae are represented by the living genet a ihmuiida and 
Todea^ while certain species of the latter are sometimes separated under 
the generic name of Leptopteris. The number of species is ten. The oi der 
is of wide geographical distribution, but outside the limits of the ice-cap 
of the glacial period. The plants are all perennial, with an upright, but 
usually short stock, which bifurcates occasionally. The axis is covered by 
the persistent and winged bases of the leaves, which are disposed upon 
it in a dense spiral. The^ttachment to the soil is maintained by numerous 
stout and darkly-coloured roots, which originate in close relation to the 
leaf-bases. The leaves expanded in the current year form together a shuttle- 
cock-shaped group, the outermost of which are often sterile, and the inner 
fertile ; but some of the leaves never attain full development, their lamina 
being abortive : these lie at the outside of the winter bud, and their basal 
region, which remains persistent, acts as a scale-Hko ])rotection to those 
within. The leaves show the usual circinat(» vernation, and are covered 
while young by mucilage-secreting hairs, which take the place, of ramenta. 
These hairs fall off as the leaf expands, leaving a smooth surface. The 
leaves themselves are singly or doubly pinnate. In Todea there is no 
marked diiJerence between the, fertile and the sterile regions, but in 
Osmtmda the sporangia are localised on various parts of the leaf, which 
then show a considerably smaller expansion of surface (Fig. 293). There 
is a difference of texture of the leaves which has given the basis for the 
recognition of the third genus, Leptopteris\ while Osmunda and Todea 
barbara have leaves of a leathery character, those species from Australasia 
and the South Sea Islands which are grouped under Leptopteris show a more 
or less thin and pellucid structure of the pinnules, an approach to the 
“ filmy” character seen in the Hymenophyllaceae. It is, however, a question 
whether this difference deserves generic recognition. It is probably a 
relatively direct and recent adaptation to life under conditions of excessive 
moisture. The leaves of Ferns are typically winged structures throughout 




Fic «9, 

A Bsle'if rf Osmunda Pfuli ma J Sni ^wjoung plant of O m tnda L C= 

Icif of mature plant of Osmvnda 9tgalts (Fiom Fngler and Prantl Nai Ffteinzenfam ) 


In the Osmundaceae this results m the formation of the broad protective 
leaf-base. In Omunda the wings are traceable as continuous down to the 
^Ste Phi Ttam , 1884, p 573 
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flattened expansion : and developmentally it is found that this arises by 
transverse growth of the superficial tissues, especially at the wings them- 
selves. The result in Osnuotda is a mere flattened leaf-base ; but in Todea 

siiperba the de\elopment extends also as a 



tiansveise commissure acioss the adaxial 
face of the leaf-stalk. This development, 
so exceptional in Ferns, may be compared 
with the stipular development in the 
Maiatliaceae, which is also extended as 
a commissure across the leaf-stalk. The 
two cases, though differing in detail, appear 
alike in moiphological nature. 

The spoiangia of Todea are borne 
only on the under surface of the leaves, 
but in Osmimda they are inserted in- 
differently on both sides of the much- 
contracted pait, so that at maturity it 
appears to be completely covered by them. 
There is no protective indusium. The 
sporangia themselves are relatively laige, 
of pear-like form, and thick-stalked. They 
consist at maturity of a single layer of 
cells forming the wall, but with a few 
tabular cells within : a group of polygonal, 
thick-walled cells in a lateral position, 
but nearer the distal end, is recognised 
as the annulus: it is related to the slit 
of dehiscence so that the latter passes 
from the centre of the annulus, over the 
distal end, and approaches the stalk 
on the opposite aide of the sporangium 
(Fig. 294). The line of dehiscence, de- 
fined structurally by narrow thin-walled 
cells, gapes widely at ripeness ; this 


Fig. 994. 

Tedea barbara^ Moore. Sporangium 
Ai m side viev, closed. B seen from 
behind. C &om in front, in both coses afrer 
dehiscence ; the annulus is darkly ^aded. 
X80. (After Luerssen.) 


arrangement requires elbow-room, which 
the lax arrangement of the sporangia 
readily allows. Those sporangia which 
are in near proximity to one another 
originate simultaneously : there is no 


interpolation, nor any marked sequence of their origin. Nor is there 


any regularity in their orientation: in Osmunda the sporangia face in 
the most various directions : and even in Todea^ where their arrangement 


has some reference to the nerves of the leaf, the sporangia upon a 
single nerve show no common rule of orientation. These Ferns are thus 


noiHSQral. 
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Fructifications with unmistakable Osmundaceous characters have been 
traced back to the Jurassic period. Several species, referred by Raciborski 
even to the genera Osmuuda and Todta^ have been found, bearing sporangia 
having the characteristic distribution, form, and structure. But, as Raci- 
borski remaiks,^ they are there so highly differentiated that their origin 
probably dates back earlier still. I have myself pointed out that certain 
sporangia even from the Coal period show a detailed correspondence 
of section with those of Todea,^ Without wishing to urge this similarity 
too far, such comparisons of the propagative organs suggest an early 

origin of the Osmundaceous stock, which is fully borne out by the existence 
of stems, with structure, having characters both external and internal 
comparable with those of the Osmundaceae. Such are the stems described 
from external characters as C/ielepieris by von Eichwald (Lethaea Rossica), 
from the Permian : while these lead towards GrammatopteriSy a form 
referred to a Botryopterid affinity. These all share with the modern 

Osmundaceae the general characters of an upright radial stock, with 
closely disposed leaves, the bases of which persist. It will be shown 
below that the anatomical details support the recognition of these stems 
as a probable phyletic sequence. 

Spore-Producing Members. 

The development of the sporangium in the Osmundaceae differs from 

that of most Ferns in the variety of its details in different individual 

sporangia, even when they may be in 
close juxtaposition on the pinnule. The 
sporangia fluctuate between two types, 
as shown by the details both in 
Osmunda and in Todcai these are 
illustrated by Figs. 295, which were 
drawn from actual sporangia of Todea 
barbara^ and are not diagrams. They 
represent extreme types, the one with 
segmentation resulting in a square- 
based archesporium as seen in the 
Eusporangiates : the other showing the conical type characteristic of Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns: the latter is the commoner in the Osmundaceae. 

The differences of individual detail start from the very first, as is seen 
from Fig. 296 a, in which two sporangia are shown already projecting as 
convex outgrowths, but the segmentation is not uniform; it is further 

Englers Jahrb,^ vol. p- 7. For foither data see also Seward and Ford, Limi^ 
Trans,^ vol. vi., p. 250, etc. 

'‘^Annals of Botany^ vol. v., 1891, p. 109. Renault has also described as Todeopsh 
primamHt a fern sporangium from the Culm of Sanost, having Osmundaceous characters, 
Citits Jllineraitx, Paris, 1896, p. 2X. 



Young sporangLi of Todta harbara in longi- 
tudinal section, shouting different modeb oi 
segmentation. >C 365. 
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to be noted that the cells marked {^) do not compose the whole outgrowth, 
but that adjoining cells also contiibutc in a certain degiec, so that 
strictly speaking the whole sporangium is not lefeiable in orii^in to the 
smgle cell Ihe massive stalk is paitly formed fiom surrounding cells 
this IS a fuithei featuie for comparison with Eusporangiatc types How 
vanous the subsequent segmentations may be will be s<cn from the 
Figs 296 A, E , these show that the laige cell in the centie of the giowing 
sporangium may be of piismatic 01 of conical foim, while they also prove 


A BCD 
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Tadta la>lata Mooit put of section if pinnule sh wing two y(un«, 

sporingia(t i) C /> 5 =e\amples of variety )f stj,muUUion 'is seen in verticil 
sections / voider s^rangn in ti insverse section showiu,, diflerences lu spoi uigii in 
juxtt^iosition ^sBVtitical section of sporunMum of like ajL,e with squue I sed spert 
*,cnous cell <?=similir sporinciiurti with tnuikuUi sporot,enous eill //, / verticil 
and trmsverse sections of older spnanpn Ihe lentril heuus sh m twi uiequil 
spoiangi d stalks m tr insverse seeti m \11 x 400 

that adjoining cells take part in the formation of the sporangial outgrowth , a 
companson of Figs 296 c, d, also bnngs out clearly the very great difference 
of bulk occasionally seen in sporangia of the same age The large cell 
in the centie divides usually by thiee anticlinal walls coi responding to 
those seen in the usual I^ptosporangiate type, though the cell which 
remains in the middle may still be either truncate or pointed at the 
base But sometimes it appears that foui lateral cells may be cut off by 
anticlinal walls, as in the largest sporangium in Fig 296 e , thus the central 
cell after penclinal divisions in Todea^ may sometimes have the form 
which IS charactenstic rather of the Eusporangiate sporangia, though this 
IS exceptional Then follows the penchnal division to separate the cap cell 
ftojijci the archesporium the cell which thus undergoes penchnal division 
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is believed to be truly comparable to the central cell ” of the Marattiaceous 
sporangium. 

The archesporial cell thus surrounded by the tissue which will form 
the sporangial wall undergoes segmentation to form the tapetum (Fig. 296 k 
and r), and the irregularity seen in other segmentations is fully maintained 
in this also. From a comparison of Figs. 296 f and g it will be seen that 
sometimes the segmentation of the tapetum is almost according to the 
ordinary Leptosporangiate type (Fig. 2960); the most interesting cases are, 
however, those in which the archesporium is truncate at the base; in 
these it appears that the cell or cells below it contribute to the completion 
of the tapetum (Fig. 296 f) ; this is a point of some special interest, for one 
of the most constant differences between the Leptosporangiate and 
Eusporangiate Fenis has been in the origin of the tapetum : but Todea 
occasionally shows an intermediate condition. The division of the tapetum 
into two or partially three layers follows 
(Figs. 296 f to i), together with the sub- 
division to form the sporogenous group; 
beyond this point it will be unnecessaiy 
to trace the development of Todea barbara. 

In conclusion the drawings not lettered in 
the centre of the group are added, as 
showing differences of thickness and seg- 
mentation of the sporangial stalk; these 
are both from sporangia, of the age of 
Fig. 296 H. 

An abnormality, which has been ob- 
served occasionally in Todea barbara^ has 
been found not unfrequently on certain 
fronds of Osmunda regaiis, viz. the occurrence of synanagia: one of these 
is represented in Fig. 296 bis\ each half shows, except on the side where 
it is coherent with the other, the ordinary sporangial structure. Such 
developments are no very surprising consequence of the origin of two 
sporangia close side by side, with a deeply seated central cell; normally, 
each develops separately, but the obliteration of the groove between them 
would give a synangial structure, and clearly this is not a very great 
modification. But what interpretation is to be put upon such cases, 
whether they may be counted as retrogressions or the reverse, must for 
the present be left open. 

The more robust and massive origin and structure of the sporangia 
of the Osmundaceae than of ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns is to be 
connected with the greater number of spore-mother-cells produced, and 
consequently the greater potential output of spores. In Osmunda Russow 
long ago estimated the number of spores in the single sporangium as over 
500, and assumes therefore the number of spore-mother-cells to be 128.^ 

^ Vergi, p. 87. 



Fig. 396 bu* 

Osmunda A synangmnj, ni 
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To form an estimate, the number of spores produced in a single 

sporangium may be actually counted, or an estimate of the potential 

number may be based upon the number of spoiv-mother-cclls as shown 

in sections. By the latter method, as applied 
to Osmunda regalh, since the number of spore- 
mother-cells in a median section is 30 to 32 
(Fig. 297), and the sporogenous mass is 

approximately spherical with the diameter of 
each cell about J-th that of the whole sphere, 
the total number would approximate to 128, 
though probably somewhat below that number. 
Actual countings of spores showed figures 
about midway between 256 and 512, distinctly 
below the estimate of Russow. In Todea 
harbara^ while some sporangia approximate to 
those of Osmunda^ others fall far short, and 
approximate to 256; but in T, super ba and 
hymenophyllotdes^ which are “filmy” in habit, 
the output is still lower, approximating in the 
last species to 128. The bearing of these 
facts will be discussed below; the results are such as coincide readily 
with the relatively robust structure and variable details of the sporangial 
development.! 

Anatomy. 

The vascular structure of the axis in the Osmundaceae has long been 
an object of interest, on the ground of its distinctness from that of other 
Ferns, and its apparent analogy with that commonly seen in I )icotyledonvS. 
But in the form of the leaf-trace, and the way in which it breaks up as 
it passes into the leaf, the Osmundaceae present features w^hich are more 
readily matched among known Filicineous types. Starting from the peri- 
phery of the leaf, the numerous forked veins fuse, on passing downwards 
from pinnule and pinna to leaf-stalk, into a single half-cylindrical strand 
with its concave channel directed adaxially. This strand consists of a 
continuous band of metaxylem, with numerous protoxylem -groups at its 
concave limit, which alternate in position with groups of mucilage-sacs. 
Peripherally is a mantle of phloem, thicker on the adaxial side, and 
surrounding the whole is a continuous endodermis. As it passes down to 
the base of the petiole the strand contracts, and the protoxylems unite 
into a single one in a median adaxial position, while in transverse section 
it assumes a deep U-shaped outline (Fig. 298 a, b). It is in this neighbour- 
hood that the vascular supply to the roots is given off laterally from the 
str^d of the leaf-trace (Fig. 298 a in.). The strand thus contracted, after 
entering the axis, takes its place in a ring of similar traces surrounding a 
^For a more foil statement see Sindm^ iv., pp. 38-42, 



Fig. 297. 

Spoiangium of Osmwtda 
containing a large sporogenotu. tissue, 
surrounded by tapetum consisting in 
parts of three layers. (After Goebel.) 
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central pith : as it does so its endodermis opens, and becomes continuous 
with that which completely sui rounds the stelar system (Fig. 298^, C). 

The latter, as seen in transverse section, is composed of several layers 
of parenchyma at the peripherj^ then follows a band of phloem which 
is continuous, but may be uneven in width, extending inwards at the 
medullary rays. Within this are the xylem-strands, which vary greatly in 
number. O. claytoniana may have as many as 40, O, recalls about 15 
(in Fig. 298 A there are 14). Todea barbm^a 8 or less (in Fig. 298 b there 
are 8, in c there are only 3), while in T, siiperba the xylem may form an 
unbroken cylinder. The position of the protoxylem also varies : in Osmunda 
it is nearly on the inner edge of the metaxylem, but in Todea the xylem 
is mesarch, or in T hymenophyUoides the strands are almost exarch. 



/{sdia^am sbovving the arrangement of the vascular tissue in the a\is of Oi^naaida 
(after Zenetti) B and C= transverse sections of the stele of Todea bafbata^ with 
leaf-trace (after Seward and Ford), sboi^ing the greatei continuity of the xylem than in 
Ostmtmda jr^phloem. f/sssclerotic tissue. 


Centrally lies the pith ; in some cases an internal endodermis is present 
(O. dnnamomea^ T hymemphyUoides\ while in the former species some 
internal phloem has been found locally in several sj)ecimens examined 
by Jeffrey 1 and by FaulL- 

If the course of the several strands be followed they are found to fuse 
downwards according to a regular scheme, so that they form a cylindrical 
network, of which the meshes are very long and narrow : the number and 
proportions of these vary in different cases, but in all the inter-communication 
of the whole system is exceedingly close and effective. The scheme is 
represented for Osmimda in Fig. 299 a, as flattened into a single plane, 
and for Todea^ where the number of the strands is less, in Fig. 299 b. 
A comparison of these diagrams with the figures of transverse section 
will explain the main features of the system of the axis. 

There are two possible views as to the nature of this system of the 
axis, as seen in the living Osmundaceae : either that it is a result of reduction 

^ Phil. Trans. ^ vol. cxcv., p. 119, etc. 

Anatomy of the Osmundaceae,” Bot. Ga^.^ 1901, p, 381. 
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from a more comple\ condition 01 that the system is itself in the upgrade, 
and an indication, as seen in the h\ing examples, of the aiipioximate 
limit which development had attained in the gioup Iht toimci opinion 
has been elaborated by Jeffiey ^ and by I aull ^ they hold the Osmundai cous 
stele to be a reduced form of “ amphiphloic siphonostele,’ and m support 
of their opinion they adduce Ihe presence of an internal endodermis 
(O annamomea and T h\menophyllmdei,), and the occasional presence 111 
some specimens of 0 annamomea of internal phloem also, localh in the 



tu '»99 

4-'i rcpresentati jn of 'i portion of the \>leninnK >f Owiuuda seen fiom 

livithout, //scut end of n. depai ting leaf ti ace /^aaleifgip (\ftcr I ichmaim fiom 
kidston ind Gi^jnne V \u£,h in ) repicscntati >n of a pntnn of the x>ltm link 
Jodta5tria9a seen from without Xietteniik as xbovi (After Sew ud mu 1 ml, fiom 
Kjdston ind Gw>nne \ lughm ) 

neighbourhood of the branchings of the axis There aie good giounds 
for doubting whether the local and inconstant occuirence of internal phloem 
and endodermis will bear the weight of a fai reaching theory of i eduction 
the question has been argued sufficiently elsewhere/ on giounds of anatomical 
comparison of living foims, and without acceptance of the i eduction theoi). 
Even on grounds of physiological probability it would appeal less likely 
that a robust and large-leaved phylum of Feins should show a reduced 
vascular system m its stock than that the stock should letam a primitive, 
though perhaps imperfectly efticient system. 

Apart, however, from such questions of probability, a good basis for 
Trans vol c\cv , p 119, etc 

* ** Vnatomy of the Osmundaceae,” Poi Goa , 1901, p 381, 

* Scott, Pkytohgt^U vol. 1., p 209, Seward, /< , p 255, Boodle, Ann of 
Poi , 1903, p 518 , Chandler, Ann of Pot , 1905, p, 406 
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an opinion opposed to a theory of reduction is to be found in the ontogeny 
of the living plants : for in the seedlings there is at first a profeostele without 
internal complications, which expands latei, and becomes medullated ; but 
at first the passing out of a leaf-trace does not necessarily interrupt the 
continuity of the xylein-ring: leaf-gaps are not found till later.^ Thus 
the ontogeny suggests a progressive evolution of the complex structure 
from the protostele. 

But still more cogent evidence is derived from the study of the structure 
seen in the related fossils, examined successively according to their strati- 
graphical succession. This work has. lately been carried out by Kidston 
and Gwynne-Vaughan, and the demonstration is a very convincing one*^ 
If the present Osmundaceous structure be reduced, the fossil correlatives 
should show a progressively more complex structure as they are followed 
to earlier strata, but the reverse is found to be the general trend. Five 
salient stages of complexity of the stele are involved in the series recognised 
by Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan: they are these: (i) the condition with 
interrupted xylem-ring, and internal endodermis and phloem; (3) an 
interrupted xylem-ring surrounds pith only ; (3) a continuous xylem-ring 
surrounds the pith ; (4) a solid xylem is present, without pith, but 

heterogeneous in structure (?) ; (s) a solid homogeneous xylem. 

In the modem Osmundaceae the usual condition is (2), but with 
indications of (i) in cinnamomea^ and less clearly in T> hymenophylloides. 
Among the fossils Osmundites Dowkeri^ Carr, from the Eocene, shows 
the condition (2). Osmundites Skidigaiensis, Penhallow, from the 
Cretaceous, shows internal phloem, and is in fact the most complex 
Osmundaceous structure known. If no other fossils were available than 
this, there would appear to be some support for a reduction theory j but 
other fossils preclude this conclusion : ® thus Osmundites Chef?i?ntiiiensis, 
Unger, from the Tertiary Quartz of Hungary, shows the condition (2). 
From the Jurassic comes Osmundites Gibbeana^ Kidston and Gwynne- 
Vaughan, which shows the structure of type (2), but with narrow leaf-gaps : 
also Osmundites Dunlopi^ Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan, with a continuous 
ring of xylem surrounding a central pith (3). From the Permian of Russia 
Chekpteris gracilis^ Eichwald, which shows type (3), vnth continuous 
xylem-ring : also Chelepteris Za/esskii, Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan, 
which appears to conform to type (4), showing a protostelic state, but with 
the central region of the xylem differentiated from the peripheral. This 
condition approaches very near to type (5), with solid homogeneous proto- 
stele, a state which is seen in Grammatopteris^ from the Permian of Autun. 
It has already been remarked above (p. 499) that in general habit and 

^ Seward and Ford, p. 241. 

-Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan, Trans. Roy. Soi.^ Edin., 1907, vol. xlv., p. 759. 

®An example such as this, leading to a possible conclusion which wider knowledge 
of the fossils shows to be erroneous, exemplifies one of the many dangers of argument 
from fossil evidence. 
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structure certain fossils attributed to the Botryopterideae have pronounced 
Osmundaceous characters : in view of the sequence of fossils above ejuoted, 
it seems probable that the Osmundaceous stiuctuie is rcfeiablc in origin, 
with upward differentiation of the stele, to some type of the nature of the 
Botiyopterideae (Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan). It thus appears that a 
study of the related fossils in their stratigraphical sequence lends no serious 
support to a theory of reduction of the stele from an “ amphiphloic siphono- 
stele : it indicates rather an upward development from a protostelic state. 
Taken with the comparative considerations already advanced, the evidence 
against Jeffrey's view appears very strong indeed. 

Zenetti^ had alread} regarded the stele of Osmumia as being in the 
up-grade of development, and had compared it with the structure seen in 
certain of the Lycopodiales- With these a very interesting parallel may 
be drawn, and especially with that series illustrating a progressive elaboration 
of the stele, and its disrui)tion into separate strands, which Kidston has 
recently demonstrated by a stratigraphical sequence of fossils as cogent as 
this in the Osmundaceae (see above, pp. 230, 337). The fact that such 
parallels have been shown to exist in distinct phyla is in itself a support of 
the views above indicated. 


Embryology. 

The primary embryology of the Osmundaceae being on the same 
plan as that of the Leptosporangiate Ferns as a whole, it need not be 
described in detail. The Leptosporangiates all differ from the Marattiaceae 
in the position of the basal wall: in the latter it is transverse to the axis 
of the archegonium, in the former it is parallel with it : in relation to this 
the epibasal half, which gives origin to the axis and leaf, is here directed 
laterally, and the cotyledon originates from its lower quadrant. The 
consequence is that, as in all the other Leptosporangiates, the cotyledon 
of the Osmundaceae emerges on the lower side of the prothallus, not from 
the upper as in the Marattiaceae. Comparing the embryo itself with that 
of other Leptosporangiate Ferns, it will suffice to remark that in the 
segmentation there is somewhat less regularity in the later divisons, and 
that the external differentiation of the members appears later, the embryo 
retaining longer than in them its spherical form. These are but minor 
differences; they indicate, however, for the Osmundaceae an intermediate 
place between the typical Leptosporangiates and the Eusporangiate Ferns.‘‘^ 

A similar intermediate character comes out also from comparison of 
the meristems of the Osmundaceae with those of the Marattiaceae on the 
one hand, and of the typical Leptosporangiate Ferns on the other. I 
have shown at length elsewhere,® that in respect of the apices of root, stem, 

Zeit.y PP* 72-76- ‘•*For details see Campbell, and Fe7ns^ p. 356. 

^ Quart. Joum. Micf. Sct.^ vol. xxv., 1885, p. 75, etc. ; FM, Tmns,<^ 1884, part ii, p, 
565 ; Ann. of Bot.^ vol iii,, p. 305. This matter will be taken up again later, when 
the general comparison of Ferns is made, and also in Part iii. 
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and leaf, and even in the segmentation of the wings of the leaf, the condition 
of Osmunda and Todea is less regular and more bulky than is habitual in 
the Leptosporangiates : and in particular, in the segmentation of some of 
their roots, where four prismatic initials take the place of the single initial of 
the Leptosporangiates, there is a near approach to the structure seen in the 
Marattiaceae : also in the apex of the leaf of Osmunda and Todea there is 
a three-sided initial cell, as against the usual two-sided type of the Lepto- 
sporangiates. When these facts are put in relation with what has been 
demonstrated for their sporangia, where there is so strange an oscillation 
between the Eusporangiate segmentation and that typical of Leptosporangiate 
Ferns, it becomes clear that the Osmundaceae hold a transitional place 
as regards their embryonic, and meristemalic structure. This harmonises 
readily wdth their mature characters, and with their probable early origin as 
shown by palaeophytological enquiry. 

'Fhus an examination of the Osmundaceae, living and fossil, leads to 
the recognition of the following characters as probably existent in the stock 
from which the family sprang. It had an upright, radially constructed shoot, 
as shown both by the living species and by the related fossils ; for though the 
embryo has the prone position in living forms, this is only a temporary juvenile 
phase (see pp. 213-215). The axis was protostelic, as indicated by the 
seedling structure, as well as by that of the earlier fossils : and though the 
stele tended to be disintegrated in the more recent types there is still no 
proof that the state of typical dictyostely was ever reached* The absence of 
leaf-gaps in the early condition of the seedlings, and in the early fossils, as well 
as the fact that the leaf-trace in all consists of a single strand, indicates an 
ultimate origin from a stock in which the leaf had not attained the ascendant 
in the shoot. The young parts were protected by mucilaginous hairs, 
ramenta being absent. The disposition of the relatively bulky sporangia 
was non-soral, either uniformly on both sides or margin of the leaf, or on 
the lower surface: the individual spore-output was relatively large, and 
the opening mechanism simple. These characters all point towards the 
Botryopterideae among known early forms, and make it appear probable 
that the source of the Osmundaceae is to be found in some near relation 
to that early family of Ferns. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SCHIZAEACEAK. 

This family includes Lygodiin 7 u Schizaea^ A/ieimia^ and Mohria of living 
genera, with about 8o species, of wide distribution, but chiefly within the 
tropics. The fossil genera Senffenbergia Klukia^ and peihaps Kuistonta, 
referred to this affinity, indicate that the Schizaeaceous type was of early 
occurrence. 'Whereas in the Osmundaceae, and in the Marattiaceae with 
few exceptions, the radial type of shoot prevails, in the living Schizaeaceae 
there is a pronounced leaning towards a dorsiventral habit. The radial 
type of construction appears in Schizaea^ in Mohria^ and in most species of 
Aneimta : frequently, however, the stock is not upright in position, but more 
or less oblique, while in Aneimia i^Aneimiorrhiza) the stock is a creeping 
one The extreme case is in Lygodunii^ which has a creeping underground 
rhizome with bifurcate branching, and it bears the leaves inserted in a single 
row, or it may actually be two nearly coincident distichous rows, upon its 
upper side. The arrangement of the leaves is, hovrever, in a dense spiral in 
those cases where the axis is upright or oblique, while in the creci)ing 
Aneimms it is in two alternating rows. It is probable in this family, as 
in others, that the dorsiventral is the derivative and the radial the primitive 
type ; but it will be seen that Lygodium^ which departs most markedly from 
the radial construction, is in certain other respects relatively primitive. 

The leaves show great diversity of detail in the different genera. Tn 
Schizaea there is a very marked and repeated dichotomy (Fig. 300) : the 
branches may be more or less completely webbed together below, and they 
bear the fertile segments on their distal ends. In Zygfldzmi also the leaf- 
architecture is traced by Prantl to repeated dichotomy,^ but complicated by 
the continued apical growth and sympodial development of the branches : the 
leaf may attain a length of 100 feet or more. This extraordinary foliar 
structure acts as a prehensile climber, and the fertile segments are seated on 
the distal ends of the branched pinnae which it bears at intervals. In 
Afteimia and Mohria the leaves are less complex, and the ultimate reference 

'^Die Schizaeaccetu Leij^zig, 18S1. 
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to a dichotomous branching is not so clear In the forniei the lowest pair of 
pinnae are usuall> fertile, in the lattei genus the spoiangia ma> be distiibuted 
o\ei the whole length of the leaf 

Hans aie present in all the geneia, and in all except Mohia the> 
are hlamentous, as in the Boti>optcrideae, Maiattiaceae, and Osmundaeeae, 



Fi< oc 


Upper parts of feitUe 11 ives of tht v,enu> Seht i a 1 - it/ ptnnula Ss B— \ih 

It fiat Sw C D-iiJt J Sm In the ultimate st^mtnts m mo t stronOj 

inat,nihed (-fitter Diels fiom Itngltt ind Piintl \ 7/ }flxnuniam ) 

and are sometimes glandular In Mokiia they are no longer filamentous, 
but flattened as scales this condition, which is charactenstic of most Jems 
of a more advanced t>pe, is readily refeiable m oiigin to lateial widening 
accompanied b> longitudinal celldnisions 

The sporangia aie not ananged in son, but solitary, a numbci of them 
being borne on each feitile segment In Sthtzaea and Amimia they 
appear when mature disposed m xegular rows, one on each side of the 
midrib, on the lower surface of the fertile segments The^ maj be protected 
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b} curling o\er oi the margin of the pinnule, as in MoJuia and SchiMea^ 
and in some degree in Antunia oi theie mxy be a specul piotective 
giowth eompaiable to the indusium of the Hymcnophjllaceit ^\hlch 
complete!} co\ers each sepaiate spoiangium, as in fy^odium (I -^oi) 



1 I OI 

Disposition of tht spoianqn tht Schx/ifcxcuic -il-Sc/r Uchotoma I Sm pirtof 
1 fertile sev^ment (sirophorc) b L—f jtft'tnuum Su A-'ipcx ol i 

fertile segment i ssmatuit. leitile segment it ( t) tht sheaths h vi 1 ten tcmovetl so is 
t j display the sporanj,ia />- Mohrm ntm (L ) Dess si t,mtnt 7f i futili. ])i iii i 
} b^Ancimit Phylliiidi Sw /^sidcvicw of i youne feitilt segn tnt /—ftitili. 
sefsintnt from lelonv E alter Pi uitl t D E utu* Ditls frjm rnt,lu uid 

Pi anti \rtl' Pfl tmnftm') 


^POKBi PkODUUNO MLMllhRb 

These in the Schi/aeaceae are simply the solitary sporangia, eaeh of 
which Prantl recognised as constituting a ‘‘monangial sorus ” He accuiately 
worked out their development, and found them to anse m aciopelal ordei 
on each fertile segment he asenbes to them all an ongin from cells of 
the maigmal senes, with a terminal position on the fertile vein Con 
sequently the protecting flanges must, according to bis account, be accessory 
growths from the adaxial surface of the leaf As Diels remarks, however, 
extended and renewed investigations are desirable before this is finally 
accepted ^ It seems improbable for Schxzaea^ and still more so for certain of 
the related fossils from their mature position in these it would appear 

^Nat lyimaenyam , i , iv , p 360 




Fig, 302, 

Sporangia of the Scbizaeaceae. A, B^Schisaea Sw. A seen laterally. 

the tip seen obl^uely from above. C^Lygodiuin iaponkuniy Sw.. seen later^ly. Dl 
JSssJtfaJkria c^fvrum (L) Desv. Z)sseen from above. laterally, G^Anehma 
Phyltiiidis. Sw. i^^saview from mkltib, G from margin of pinnule. ^-Z.- spores of 
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. though occasionally it is more complex : it is contracted towards the ag| 
end of the sporangium, and there is a definite stomium; but 
contracted it may appear, there is in its centre an apical group of thin-iw 
cells (or it may be only a single one in Lygodium and jSc/nzaea% desigi^ 
by Prantl the “ plate.” It is important to note its existence for compa^ 
, with sporangia of other Ferns. The rest of the sporangial wall is /I 
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ingium ( , ) (After Zeiller from Angler and 
Prontl PA^n^iJai ) 


The bpoiani^ia of Moluia are radiall> conbtiucted, the apc\ and base 
being opposite (Fig 302 d, e) In the other gentia the spoiangia aic moie 

or less cuived, so is to be dorsivcntial 
B curvatuie is slight in inamia and 

^ Stiuzata (Fig 302 a, 1, i, ( ), but veiy 

maiked in ly^odiuin (lig 302 c) 
f intioduce 

=4*^5^ i ^ notice of certain fossil spoiangia 

I I T^hich have been lefened to this atfinit}, 

\ *'"*> y foi thev help to an understanding of 

\ ^ structuie of those of living forms 

The best known of these is Saiften 

pjf. ^ kr^a {Petoptais) tles^afis, ( orda fiom 

(P^p..n^) ,/.,«« torch uppci Ca. bonifei ous (big 303) it 

Stnill piece tf '.porophjll it) spor COllCSpOnds tO StklZata both 111 the 

ingium ( 1 ) (After Zeiller from Angler and , ^ i ^ 

Prontl U dispositiott ot the solitai> sporaiigu 

and in then foim and mode of dehi 
sc^ce but the annulus is composed of several cell lows, and the ttiminal 
plate has not been observed Zeiller points out, howevei, that this is not 
an absolute difference from living forms, for various species of Ly^odtum 
<a genius which has itself been tiaced back 
to the Cetaceous Peiiod), have a partially 
double serres of cells of the annulus, while X 
the plate in living forms is often so f 
small that a similai one in a fossil \ 

impression might well escape detection 

A second e\«imple is the genus Klukta^ \ 

the fructification of a Pecopteiid fiom the 

Jurassic, of which several species have y \ 

been described b> Raciborski ^ Here the \ 

airangement 6f the spoiangia, their stiuc V 

ture, and line of dehiscence are as in pA J w- ^ 

Si/nzaea, theie being only a single senes * 

of cells of the annulus (Fig 304) In L - 

both of these genera of fossils it is to be ik j| 

noted that the sporangia are intra marginal, av^Z/^ (Phihpps) Ruiiwrsh 

on the lower surface of the pinnule, but 

without any mdusial protection, while theie 

IS no specialisation of the fertile pinnules 

From such compansons it would appeal probable not onl> that the 

Schi/aeaceous t^pe is an ancient one, but that it spiang from plants with 
a Pecoptend type of frond, without diffeientiation of specialised fertile 
pinnules, and that the sporangia were intra marginal, on the lower surface. 

Sot Bot dt F/anu, T. \xiv , p 217 
s Jakffi j \m^ li I, Taf i. 




Klttha < i/Z/A (Philipps) Ruiljorsli 
l<ertilfe. pinnule of list oido, sten fiom 
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Probably they had oiiginally a more complex: annulus than those of the 
present day. 

The development of the sporangium follows in its main features the 
usual l^'ern-type, each being referable to a single parent cell, with rectangular 
base. It is specially noted by Prantl,^ that in all the Schizaeaceae the 
first segment-wall extends from the outer to the inner periclinal wall of 
this cell: such segmentation is a feature characteristic of the more robust 
types of Fern-sporangium (Fig. 305). This is followed by two other anticlinal 
divisions, as seen in section, and then comes the 
periclinal division which separates the cap-cell from 
the archesporiuni. The former gives rise to the 
greater part of the sporangial wall, while the lower 
segments complete the wall, and form the short 
stalk. In the archesporium the usual tapetum and 
sporogenous group are formed : the latter consists, 
however, of a larger number of spore-mother-cells 
than usual in the Leptosporangiate Ferns : in 
Anemia Prantl figuies 16 spore-mother-cells as seen 
from one side only of the sporogenous mass, and 
I have seen the same number in Mohna actually 
traversed in a single section. These observations led to an enumeration 
of the spores actually produced from the sporangia of the Schizaeaceae: 
in Lygodium japonimm and dichotomum the number approximated to 256, 
but in Z. pinnatifidum to only 128: there is thus a difference between 
species of the genus, as in Tadea and elsewhere. The low’er figure is 
shared also by ScJiizaea^^ Mohria and Aneimia. The numbers are thus 
larger than are seen in ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns, and they approach 
those seen in the Osmundaceae. The largest number is seen in Lygodium : 
it will be seen that its anatomical characters also mark this genus out as 
more archaic in structure than the rest of the family. 



Din^am of segmentation of 
a sporane^um of the Schi^e- 
aceae; the fix st segment wall 
meets the periclinal (basal) 
wall of the parent cell; but 
the second (a, a) meets the 
first, and does not extend to 
the base of the parent cell 


Anatomx , 

The Schizaeaceae show diversity of habit, varying from those with 
creeping rhizome and laxly disposed leaves to those with ascending or 
upright stock, and leaves densely spiral: the internal structure of the 
shoot also shows marked differences, which follow these differences of 
habit.^ In Lygodium the simplest vascular structure is found, for there 
the rhizome is traversed by a protostele with solid xylem consisting of 
tracheides and parenchyma, surrounded by phloem, pericycle, and 
endodermis. There is no typical proto-xylem : the first formed tracheides 

p. 49. ‘^Tanbley and Chick, Ann, w Boi,^ 1903, p. 495. 

•*See Boodle, Ann, of Boi,^ I90i> p* 359 > and 1903, p. 511; Jeflrey, Phi!, Trans,, 
B, 1902, p. 128 ; alsT) Tansley and Chick, Ann, of Bot,, 1903, p. 493. 
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are finely scalarifoi m, and aie scattered lound the periphei) of the xylem- 
core, which is itself composed of tracheidcs, intermixed with parenchyma 
(lig. 306). The petiole is tiaversed by a single strand, which comes off 
from the protostele with only superficial disturbance of it : in fact the 
mature plant maintains the simple relation of the piotostelc and trace 
which is seen in its seedling (Fig. 307). The foliai strand in the climbing 
petiole is an almost cylindrical body, with bays of phloem piotiuding 
into the x}lem : it is probably a derivative form of the moie usual flattened 
type, contracted in accordance with the climbing habit. In Scliiuxea the 
obliquely ascending or erect stock shows a medullated stele; endodermal 



Fiu iotj. 

Trans\ers»e section of the rbi/enne tif Lfyj^adium Hiihoioitnm. V50. t - tndwleimis; 

a=\yltni, (After Boodle) 

pockets are often present at the nodes, or an isolated internal endodeimis 
is occasionally seen, but no internal phloem. Internal tiacheides occur 
in the medullary region, sometimes isolated, sometimes almost^bridging 
across the central pith (»S*, moUuccand), It has been clearly demonstrated 
that as the stele in the seedling expands, no internal phloem appeal s: 
these facts favour a theory of amplification of the stele in Sthizaea rather 
than one of reduction. In Aneimia PhyUitidis and most other species, 
as also in Mokria, the mature stem is dialystelic, having a hollow reticulate 
vascular cylinder similar, except for the leaf-traces being only a single 
strand, to that of Nephrodium fiUx mas : each mesh is a leaf-gap and the 
leaf-trace is inserted at its base. But in //. m^icana and other creeping 
species the dialystelic state is replaced by closed vascular ring or solenostele. 
The simpler type of Lygodium is probably the more primitive, and as 
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bearing on this the development of its seedling does not suggest reduction 
from any more complicated type. In the seedling of Aneimia there is 
at first a solid stele, which is conveited into a dialystelic one by gradations 
similar to those for instance in Fferis: the ontogeny may here be held 
to indicate the piobable evolutional y progression. In the case of Schizaea 



1 * IG 307. 

Trans> erse section of a\ii. of seedling of L^godwmja^imicwH. below the hi st leaf, /= one 
of the xylem-parenchyma cells. > 39a (*Vuer Doodle ) 

the facts indicate that its middle position is due to amplification of the 
stele leading up towards the solenostelic state, though the opinion is also 
a tenable one that the genus illustrates phases of reduction. 


Embr\oloov. 

This is described as being similar to that common for most Ferns in 
the case of Schizaea pusilla} It may be noted, however, that the fila- 
mentous prothallus in this species shows very close analogies with that of the 
Hymenophyllaceae 

In discussing the probable phyletic relations of the living Schizaeaceae, 
Prantl - remarks that it is impossible to derive any one genus from any othei : 
they have obviously similar soral and sporangial characters, but they differ 
so greatly one from another in other respects that we can only regard them 
as derived from some simpler type, which may be held as a common 

'Bntton and Taylor, p. 2. p, 148, 
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ancestor. If the attempt be made to sketch the characters of that ancestry 
they would be as follows: Probably like other primitive Feins the early 
Schizaeaceae had an upright, dichotomously branching stock (letained until 
after the leading soral characters were established), with ladially disposed 
leaves, which also branched dichotomously: a protostelic structure (retained 
till after Lygodhm had assumed its creeping habit), and a relatively simple 
leaf, as indicated by the single strand of the leaf-trace. On the sui faces were 
simple filamentous hairs. The monangial sori were probably superficial, as 
indicated by Senfienbergia and Klukia^ with a tendency towards the margin 
realised in the more modern forms. The sporangia were relatively large, 
with the annulus consisting of more than a single series of cells. 

Of the living forms Lygodiu7n represents structurally the most primitive 
type, being protostelic. Subsequently the stele dilated, perhaps to accommo- 
date the enlarging leaf-traces,^ as seen in the genus Schhaea \ and became 
even dialystelic, as in Afieimia and Jfohria ; but the section A/iemwrr/izza 
probably assumed its prone habit before the solenostcle became dialystelic. 
On this view A7minia and Mohria would be anatomically the most advanced 
types. This harmonises with the facts relating to spore-output : for on this 
ground also Lygodimi would be the most primitive, and the other genera 
would have proceeded further towards reduction in number of the sporo- 
genous cells. It is in Lygodhmi also that Zeiller recognised that more 
complex structure of the annulus which corresponds to that of the earlier 
fossils. 

There is, however, another, and from its entire independence of the 
characters compared above, a most important feature, which marks off 
Aneimia and Mohria as advanced genera in the family. Heim,- in 
selecting organs which are typical for the divisions of the Ferns and 
recur under altered cultural conditions, lays great stress upon the structure 
and mode of dehiscence of the antheridium, of which he recognises two 
types : Type A, in which at maturity the cap-cell breaks away ; this includes 
the Osmundaceae, Gleicheniaceae, Hymenophyllaceae, Cyalhcaceae, Dick- 
sonieae, and Lygodium \ it is, in fact, characteristic of those Ferns which are 
usually held as primitive. Type B, in which the antheridium has a star-like 
dehiscence, includes Aneimia and Mohria^ and the whole body of the Poly- 
podiaceae : thus these genera share with the later and presumably derivative 
Ferns® a character by which they differ from Lygodimn. Accordingly, on 
their anatomy, on their spore-output, and on the mode of dehiscence of the 
antheridium Aneimia and Mohria appear relatively advanced, and Lygodhm^ 
which itself goes back to the Cretaceous Period, is relatively primitive. 
Any converse view will have to meet not only one, but all of these 
lines of evidence. 

1 Boodle, Ann, of BoL, 1903, p. 530. ’^Flora^ 1896, p. 329, etc. 

*Heim notes also other characters of the gametophyte in which Aneimia and Mohmi 
differ ftom Lygodium z so that the distinction is not based merely on the antheridial 
dehiscence, but is more ^^[eneral. 
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It is then specially through Lygodium that the nearest connection may 
be sought with ancestral Fern-types, which should have a protostelic stock, 
and show dichotomy both in axis and in leaf: large sporangia, with the 
annulus not necessarily uniseriate, and with a relatively large spore-output. 
As these characters are less decisive than those seen in the preceding 
families, the difficulty in locating the Schizaeaceae will be correspondingly 
greater. 


MARSILIACEAE. 

It is probably in near relation to the Schizaeaceae that the Marsiliaceae 
find their most natural position. This has been argued by Campbell,^ and 
the data relating to the sporangia appear specially convincing. But as these 
heterosporous plants constitute a peculiarly specialised line, which has 
probably never advanced further, the discussion of them, however interesting 
in itself, does not bear directly upon the problem in hand. Accordingly no 
detailed account will be given of the Marsiliaceae. 

There is, however, one striking feature in their morphology which calls 
for notice here, since it provides an apparent analogy with the Ophio- 
glossaceae : viz. the position of the “ sporocarp.” This curious and complex 
body may be stalked or sessile and be borne singly attached to the leaf- 
stalk, or in considerable numbers as in M. polycarpa : finally it may itself 
be branched. From its position and structure, as well as from the way in 
which the sporangia are produced, a foliar character is probable, notwith- 
standing that the form is far removed from that of any ordinary leaf-segment : 
and this is the conclusion to which study of the development has clearly led. 

Johnson - found that both in Jfarsilia and Pilularia the origin of the 
sporocarp is from a cell of the marginal series of the leaf: he concludes 
that the capsule is the equivalent of a branch of a leaf in which the 
marginal cells have been devoted to the formation of sporangia instead of 
a lamina. Goebel obtained a somewhat similar result from the investigation 
of J/. polycarpa : here the numerous sporocarps arise in acropetal succession 
from the margin of the leaf, but from one margin only : they assume upon 
the leaf-primordium the same position as the sterile pinnae. But the arrange- 
ment of the cells is different : the sporophylls have a two-sided initial, while 
the sterile pinnae show from the first a marginal growth. This, however, 
need not preclude the recognition of the sporocarps as the correlatives of 
pinnae. 

The analogy of these bodies with the spikes of the Ophioglossaceae is 
too obvious to escape remark, and some have seen in them and their 
pinna-character strong evidence that the same must be the nature of the 
Ophioglossaceous spike. The objections to this facile conclusion are two : 

^ America 7 i Xaturaliit^ 1904, pp. 761-775. 

^Ann, of BoU^ xU., p. 119; and Bot, Gaz,, xwi., p. i. 

^ Orgamgt^aphy^ vol. ii., p. 479, 
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first, that the latter are not marginal, excepting very occasional examples 
in O. palmatum, which is held as a derivative and outl>ing species ; hut 
secondly, the general comparison of characters, morphological and anatomical, 
of the sporophyte, of the sporangia, and of the gametophyte, indicates a quite 
separate position for the Ophioglossaceae. It suggests that the most that 
can be said is that some analogy exists between the Marsiliaceae and 
Ophioglossaceae in the position of their spore-producing parts \ but the 
way in which this analogy has been attained is cjuite a different question. 
It seems probable that they represent quite distinct evolutionary sequences : 
a well-founded hypothesis has been stated above of an origin of the Ophio- 
glossaceous spike quite distinct from that of the sporocarp in the Marsiliaceae. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GLEICHENIACEAK. 

This family is represented by about twenty living species, all of which 
are referred by some systematists to the single genus Gleickenta^ though 
others separate oif the monotypic genera, Platyzoma, Br., and Sfromatopieris^ 
Mett. The living species are distributed throughout the tropics, whence they 
extend far southwards, but only in less degree north, and they are absent from 
the northern temperate zone. 



Gieic/tewa, Su . § temia^ W illd. Scheme of branchiim of the leaf in the foui «tections 

of the genus. (After from Engler and Prantl, .Var. Pj^anu'H/aut.) 

Among these Ferns an upright shrubby axis is occasionally found {Stromr- 
topteris\ but usually there is a creeping rhizome, which sometimes takes an 
ascending position. Upon it the leaves are solitary, often with long inter- 
nodes, but sometimes more closely arranged {Platyzoma). The leaves are 
occasionally simply pinnate {Stromatopieris^ Platyzoma) ; but usually they 
show higher degrees of branching, together with a peculiar straggling habit. 
The branching of the leaf has frequently been described as dichotomous ; 
but according to Goebel no species of GUichenia has a dichotomous leaf,^ 
the branching is always a monopodia! pinnation ; the appearance of “forking” 
is the consequence of the two pinnules below the circinate but temporarily 

^Goebel, Organography^ vol, ii., p. 319, footnote. 
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arrested leaf-tip developing equally, and so strongly as to e\cced the actual 
apex which lies between them. But on the other hand, as the result of 
comparison apparently of mature s])ecimens, Tansley refers the leaf an'hitec- 
ture ultimately to dichotomy. He states that “a bud normally arises from 
the angle of the primary dichotomy.” ^ In face of such diametrically opposite 
statements the accurate observation of the ontogeny is most desirable; 
hitherto the details of development of the Gleicheniaccous leaf have never 
been worked out. 

The degrees of branching of the leaves have been made the basis of 
subdivision of the genus into four sections (Fig. 308).**^ Goebel has described 
the mode of protection of the resting bud seen in some species : the pinnules 

which stand nearest to the apex form protec- 
tive scales, and they have been mistaken for 
adventitious or aphleboid growths.^* As a 
matter of fact, the whole structure ('an be 
referred to a normal pinnate development of 
the leaf, altered by temporary arrest of the 
apex, and by precocious development of 
certain pinnae. Hairs and paleae are found 
on the surface both of rhizome and leaf. 

The sori are always superficial, disposed 
in a single row on either side of the midrib 
of the fertile segment (Fig. 309). Typically 
they aie radiate-uniseriate, the sporangia 
being attached in a ring round a central 
receptacle: they are without indusium. The 
number of sporangia varies in different 
species, two to five being common numbers; 
but the sorus may often bo represented by 
a solitary sporangium (monangial sorus), 
e.specially towards the distal end of the segment, a fact pointing in the 
direction of the Schizaeaceae : or the number may be larger than five 
or six, as in G. pcctinata and dichotoma (Fig. 310, (r-//), and this points in 
the direction of the Cyatheaceae. 

The existence of the fossil Fern with fructification designated OUgotarpia 
has been held as evidence of the existence of Gleicheniaceous Ferns as 
early as the Palaeozoic period. But the fact that the Gleicheniaceous and 
Marattiaceous sori are of the same type throws the burden of proof upon 
the sporangial structure, on which point it may be admitted that there is 
some doubt.^ But the Gleicheniaceous habit of frond is seen in the 
Palaeozoic genus Diplotmtma and other types, while certain Carboniferous 
stems had an anatomical structure like that of the Gleicheniaceae.^ But 

of xix., 1895, P 479* jSTat, Pflmsen/am,, i. 4, p. 352. 

s Goebel, U,, p. 318. ^See below, p. 56a 

‘S(x>tt, SiudieSi p. 263. 



Fui. 309. 

GleitAinia flaUllaia^ Br. Midnb and 
thieu pinnules, !iho\>inG; the .uuint^emcnt 
and constitution of the soii, with vurinhle 
numbei of spotancfcu 
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\\hate\er may be the doubt as to the pi oof of Palaeozoic (jleicheniaceae, 
their existence in the Mesozoic seems clear ceitain of the fossils of that 
age have even been lefened to the sub-genera of GIeuht?iia^ as lepiesented 
by Ining species. It will be seen that a detailed examination of the living 
species supports on comparative ground an eail> oiigin of the family, such 
as the fossil evidence suggests. 


Spore-Producing Members 

The naked soius consists of a low circular receptacle bearing a vaiiable 
number of sporangia The sporangia are cdmmonly quite separate from 
one another, though instances of synangia which resemble a fusion of two 



I ic 310 

a h son H Ghidienia d^koioma-, Willd a c bho>\ son of radnte t>p«, but uith one or 
more bpor in the centie of the borus, usu’UIy in this genub s.ic'int j', A show 
degrees of hssion oi the surus a k about 14 r, ^ = sporangia of (rUtcAenta 1 1? t inaia^ 
Sw , set-n respectis ely from the side, from the distal end showing the line of dehiscence 
(t), and from the proximal end showmg the stilk sso /, w, /issporangia of 
Gh' Junta dichdon VVilld, seen respectisely from the side, presentm,' the penphcril 
fu e Note the diiterencc in sire frsm G. utttnaia y so 


spoiangia, aie not uncommon The sporangia usually form a single row 
round the leceptacle; their oiientation is in this case constant, the longi- 
tudinal slit of dehiscence facing directly towards the centie of the rosette- 
like sorus Where the number of sporangia m the sorus is moie than five, 
single sporangia may be displaced, perhaps by lateial pressure, and point 
obliquely upwards. But in GL duhotoma^ in which the number of sporangia 
in the sorus may be as high as ten, or even more, the cential area of the 
sorus, which is usually vacant in other species, may also be occupied by 
sporangia. Figs. 310, show cases of the insertion of sporangia on the 
apex of the receptacle , the number of these sporangia may vary from 
one upwards, and they form a second tier above the basal rosette. When 
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one of these only is present it usually occupies a central position. The 
orientation of these central sporangia is not constant. By the presence 
of these supernumerary sporangia the gap is bridged o\er within a single 
genus, between two well-marked types of sorus ; on the one hand are the 
Marattiaceae, and most of the Glcicheniaccae, leprescnting the “radiate 
uniseriate” type, with a single linear series of sporangia, surrounding the 
periphery of the low receptacle; on the other hand are the Cyatheaceae, 
Dicksonieae, Loxsomaceae, and Hymenophyllaceae, with a more or less 
elongated receptacle covered to its apex with numerous sporangia. 

As in other genera where the sorus is circumscribed, so also in Gleicheuia^ 
fissions of the sorus may be found, chiefly in conjunction with branching 
of the veins. Examples of this are shown in Fig. 310 / 

The sporangia have an annulus, consisting typically of a single row of 
cells: it is complete round the head, with the exception of the region of 
dehiscence, which is on the side directed away from the lower surface 
of the leaf (Fig. 310 /-//). The position of the annulus is oblique, so 
that of the two thinner areas of the sporangial wall which lie on either 
side of it, the one faces obliquely towards the centre of the sorus, and 
away from the leaf-surface, the other obliquely away from the centre, and 
towards the leaf-surface. The former may be styled the acroscopic or 
central, the latter the basiscopic or peripheral face of the sporangium. 

There is considerable variation in size of the sporangia in the genus 
Gleichenta. Those species which have a small number of sporangia in the 
sorus, such as GL ritpesiris and cirdnafa^ have relatively large sporangia 
(Figs. 310 4 y, K) \ those which have more numerous sporangia in the 
sorus have them of smaller size, GL dichotonia (Figs. 310 /, w, n) Taking 
first the sporangia of the larger type, as seen in Gl. drdna/a, the form 
is almost that of a kettledrum; the “peripheral” face is almost fiat, and 
lies in apposition to the leaf-surface, while the annulus runs round its 
margin; the “central” face is very convex. 7 'he stalk is short, and con- 
sists of a central group of cells, surrounded by a peripheral series; it is 
thus thicker than in ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns. I’he sporangium 
of Gleichenia dichotoma is of much more elongated form, the stalk is 
thinner, and has no central group of cells : the annulus rises more 
obliquely from the surface of the leaf. Gleichenia flabellata holds a 
middle position between these two types as regards size and shape of the 
sporangium, but in the number of spores produced in each sporangium 
it is, as we shall see, an extreme type. 

Tracing the development in (?. flabellaiay the sorus first appears in the 
still tightly circinate pinnule ; it arises as a smooth outgrowth opposite a 
nerve (Fig. 31 1 a), a considerable number of cells being involved in its 
origin. Having grown to a height almost equal to the thickness of Che 
pinnule, it becomes flattened at the apex ; in those cases where the sorus 
is to be a simple rosette (Figs. 31 1 ^), the convex margin begins to 
grow out as rounded processes, which develop into the sporangia. There 
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IS some ^auet> of detail, according to the si/e of the future spoiang’um, 
in the laigei type ot Lrl u?u/iata oi GI flabtUata each piocess undci 
goes segmentation, resulting in a conical sporangial cell (a) in this 
successne obliquelj inclined divisions follow, the eirliei of which con 
tubule to foim the lelativel) massne stalk (Figs 31 1 /, t) Ihese divi 
sions do not appeal to be unifoim, as will be seen on compaiison of the 
foul coineis of hig and ot veitical sections (Fig 31 1 b) ^ the 



Fig jIi 

X b — s u f r /t/ lui * /’If*/ i ttt a t U m hin/mtil sl tnn ^ t /■— 

sp raigin jf It tit lilt X >h entril cell an 1 tipetum , k t- ri tf < / 

iit -iimt i in ^ the centre is \ ic-int in n nd z ycu ig spor inttii %ppuir in the \ i int 
<!p\ce / /-spjnn^n it/ with sp^rc mother cllc foimeU intl \e »5 

mimeious z- 200 / k loj 


latter also show m the case of these more massne sporangia that the pen 
clinal duision, which cuts off the cap cell, takes place at a time when 
the sporangial head proiects but slightly horn the suiface or the leceptacle 
Fiom this desaiption, and fiom the figures it is apparent that the whole 
sporangiung is from the tiist of more massive construction, and results 
from more numerous segmentations than that of ordinary I-,eptosporangiate 
Ferns, though the last segmentations which define the central cell follow 
the usual sequence 

In the more attenuated type of <?/ dichotmna the sporangium is from 
the first of more elongated form and its stalk less massive (Fig 31 1 g), 
the formation of the cap cell takes place at a time when the -aporangial 
head is more clearly in advance of the adjoining tissue, and the central 
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cell is thus nevei actually immersed in the tissue of the receptacle as 
is the case in GL jfabellata. In this feature again, GL dichofoma approaches 
the ordinary Leptosporangiatc type, 'fhe central sporangia, above noted 
as occurring in this species, arise, as far as can be seen, simultaneously 
with the rest, and actually occupy the central aiea of the sorus from the 
first (Figs. 311 h, /); this area is usually vacant in other species, and is 
sometimes vacant also in GL dichofoma (Fig. 311 g). Since the sporangia 
originate in this central position, their presence there cannot be accounted 
for by displacement due to pressure ; it is to be ascribed rather to extra 
development, or interpolation of one or more accessory sporangia, which 
arise in a position usually unoccupied in the genus. 

The divisions in the sporangial head to form the lateral cells of the 
wall, the cap-cell, the tapetum and definitive archesporial ('ell, lollow with 
slight deviations the type general for Leptospoiangiate Feins (Figs. 31 1 : 

the archesporial cell is usually of tetrahedral form, but fiom the first it 
is of relatively small size, while the tapetum, which soon divides periclinally 
into two layers, grows rapidly. The outer wall remains a single layer of 
cells, but the cells divide freely by anticlinal walls so that in the mature 
state the sporangial wall consists of very numerous cells (Figs. 3 1 t y, /&). 
The annulus soon becomes differentiated, and it appears that part of the 
annulus owes its origin to the cap-cell, but the larger part to the lateral 
segments. The outer layer of the tapetum with occasional supernumerary 
cells near the attachment of the stalk remains small, and forms a narrow 
inner investment of the wall \ it is pennanent for a considerable time, 
and traces of it may be found even in the mature sporangium. The inner 
tapetal cells enlarge greatly, and often become polyniicleate ; their pro- 
toplasm becomes aggregated, with the nuclei in close proximity to the 
sporogenous ma.ss (Figs. 311 /, /^), while the cell-walls become absorbed. 

The definitive archesporial cell in flabdlata undergoes successive 
divisions (Figs. 311 d^j\ but the divisions are continued beyond the limited 
number usual for Leplosporangiate Ferns ; the result is a very c;on.siderable 
cell-mass, so that a single vertical section through a sporogenous group of 
an average sporangium may traverse as many as 46 spore-mother-cells 
(Fig. 31 1 j)\ 45 was found to be the mean of countings in sections 
through eight different sporangia. A section through a sporangium parallel 
to the surface of the leaf may traverse even a larger number, as in the 
sporangium of Fig, 311 where 66 are showm in section. This difference 
may be in part due to the section traversing the curved sporogenous 
mass obliquely, but this explanation will not account completely for the 
variation in number. Any one section will only traverse about one-eighth 
of the whole number of sporogenous cells, thus there will be about 
45 >: 8 * 360 spore-mother-cells in a single sporangium, and the potential 
output of spores may be estimated at about 360x4=1440. Comparing 
this with the case of ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns, it is plain that the 
potential productiveness of an average sporangium of GL flabdlata is far 
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in advance of the latter. G. dichotoma shows individual fluctuations in 
si/e of the sporogenous group, while the number of spore-mother-cells is 
considerably below that in G. flabellata. Subsequently, the spore-mothei- 
cells sepaiate, becoming rounded off, and undergo the usual tetrad 
division. Prior to this, the tapetal nuclei make their way in among the 
developing spore-mother-cells, as has been described for other sporangia. 

In order to test the results obtained from sections, and the estimates 
of potential spore-production based on them, countings of the actual spores 
produced from single sporangia have been made in various species of 
GleicJiema^ with the following results : 

GL flabellata, 794, 695, S3S, 634. 

GL chrinata, 241, 242. 

GL rupestids, var. glaucescens^ 220, 232, 244. 

GL hecistophylla, 265, 272. 

GL dichotoma, 251, 319. 

From the figures it appears that the output is very irregular, but consider- 
ably in excess of that in most Leptosporangiate Ferns ; that the high 
estimated number in GL flabellata is not actually attained ; and that though 
in the four latter species the numbers approximate to 256, that figure is 
liable to be exceeded. That the actual figure in GL flabellata falls below 
the estimate may be accounted for partly by the abortion of some spore- 
raother-cells, or young spores, of which there is evidence ; partly by errors 
in counting such large numbeis; but it may also be due to the number 
of spore-mother-cells being inconstant, or being actually not so large as 
the estimate, which is necessarily only a rough one ; another reason for 
the deficiency is the frequently incomplete division of the spores of single 
tetrads. There is no exact proportion between the size of the individual 
sporangium and its output of spores in this genus as a whole. GL arcinata, 
with its large sporangium, has a smaller output than GL flabellata, of 
which the sporangium is a medium size. It is, however, to be noted that 
the spores in the latter species are smaller than in the former. 

The dehiscence of the sporangium takes place by a slit in the median 
radial plane; the annulus, which is continuous all round, except along 
the line of rupture, becomes gradually straightened on drying, or even 
everted, the whole sporangium thus widening laterally so as to elbow 
aside the other sporangia in cases where these are numerous. Then a 
sudden jerk on both sides of the slit throws the spores out, right and 
left. Plainly, this mode of dehiscence requires lateral space, to allow of 
the widening before the jerk, and it is thus ill-suited for a crowded sorus. 
Its existence here indicates that the Gleicheniaceae are in the upgrade, 
not in the downgrade, of soral complexity. The facts point to the radiate- 
uniseriate type of sorus as being the primitive state, while the spore-numbers 
would indicate that of the species examined, G, flabellata, in which that 
type of sorus is represented in its most regular form, is probably the most 
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primitive. It will be seen that this species has a stelar structure of the axis 
of a tjpe which also indicates its relatively primitive character in the genus. 

The sorus of Oligocar/iia from the upper Carboniferous corresponds 
in its arrangement to that of Ghuhmia (Idg. 3^^)' Guthien and 
Imdsaeoides show uniseriate sori with varying number of the sporangia, 
as in G. flaMlata ; but 0. Brongniartii has accessory sporangia occupying 





I. Oli^oLc^pta HfonimofiUi Stui. A “Cistuile ; fertile pinnule (‘i) ; C a sorus 
more stionely nusnified. (After Stur.) U. two sori of the s.imc speiies. Xjs- (Vfwi 
Zeiller.) III. Oitgocar^ta Guthitif (iopp - 4 ^position of the sori t>u a seiymcnt of 
the laiit Older. X30. ^saa sorus. X63. (After Rtm.) VJ.-'Oligiit.mpittiiHasamdn 
(Ett.), Stur. disposition of the soil on a segment of the Inst Older, s to. B :i sorus. 
< 7 «a sporan(;iuiu. xdo. (After Htur, fioni Votonie's 


the centre of the sorus, as in G. dichotoma. There is, however, o difierence 
of opinion as to the annulus, and it is upon this that the ultimate deter- 
mination must rest ; Zeiller recognises an annulihs similar to that of the 
Gleicheniaceae ; but Solms Laubach^ does not assent to this, asserting 
that the .supposed annulus is due to an effect of lighting of the specimen 
under observation. Zeiller nevertheless adheres to his opinion.^ Whatever 

"^Fossil Botany^ p. 146. 

®Potoni6, Lehrhttch^ p. 102. Mr. Kjdston has shown me specimens of OJi^otarpia 
Gutbieri in which the line of dehiscence was clearly seen running radially down the 
central face of the sporangium. The annulus could not be reduced to a single row of 
cells. Probably the type had a pluriseriate annulus like other Palaeozoic Ferns (compare 
Kidslon, Fkih Trofis., Ser. B, vol. 198, p. 188; also Scott, Prop*mm Kd Boianicac, 
vol i, p. 184). It may, however, be remarked that a division of the cells <if the annulus 
appears as an occasioned irr^^arity in spoiangia of living species of Gleuhcnia^ a distant 
stiggestbn of a pluriseriate annulus in the ancestry. 
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be the final decision on this point, it is clear that son of the same type 
as those of Gkichenia existed at the Carboniferous period, and that in size 
and form the constituent sporangia were like those seen in the living 
species. 


Anatomy. 

There is greater unifoimity of anatomical structure in the Gleicheniaceae 
than in the Schizaeaceae ; but still there are maiked differences within 
the family which have a probable phyletic bearing when placed in relation 



Fig. ^13. 

A — diagram of the tissues uf the izome of ithu binia flntu Uata* ^ C. seution of 
the stele, (someuhat diagrammatic) oi G j^ctiuata so C'spart of the stele of C, 
dtk.hotonux* \33o (All aftei Do ulle fr >m Campbell s i ) 

to other characters.^ In the majority of species the rhizome shows in 
the internodes a centrally placed, solid stele (protostele), consisting of a 
central mass of xylem composed of tracheides and parenchyma, and 
surrounded by a continuous ring of phloem, pericycle, and endodermis 
(Fig. 313 a). There is thus a general resemblance to the structure of the 
rhizome of Lygodiim ; but a point of difference is that whereas in L\godium 
there is no typical protoxylem, in GkichcHia the protoxylem is represented 
by several distinct groups of spiral elements, which are mesarch. The 
tracheides of the xylera are arranged in chains and groups separated by 
parenchyma; in fact the structure as seen in G. flabellaia is strikingly 
like that of Lygodium^ except in the matter of the protoxylem. In several 

^The data here embodied aie chiefly derived from Poiiault, Ann* Sa, NaL hot*^ 
7 Serie, T. wiii., p. 170, etc., and from Boodle, Amu of Bot., vol. x\., p. 703, 
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species the xylem-core is fluted, the protoxylems bein^^ mesarch in its 
slightly projecting ridges. The only other widely different type of stiucture 
found in the genus is the solenostelic, whicli has been observed in G, 
pectimta alone: here the stele is larger than in any other species which 
have been examined: in addition to the stiucture as described the centre 
of the fluted xylem is replaced by a mass of sclerenchyma, surrounded by 
a ring of endodermis, pericycle, phloem, and conjunctive parenchyma 
(Fig. 313 b). Another type which takes an intermediate position as 
compared with those already mentioned is seen in (?. [P/a/fzowa) 7 nicro- 
p/iyilum, in which the leaves are densely crowded and polystichous on the 
rhizome. Here there is also an inner endodermis surrounding a central 
sclerenchyma, but there is no internal phloem between the xylem and 
endodermis. 

In this last-named species the leaves are small, and the leaf-trace 
separates as a small collateral strand from the periphery of the stele 
without disturbance of the underlying tissues. This appears also to be 
the mode of origin in the seedling of the more complex G, circinata ; 
but in these larger-leaved species the leaf-trace of the mature leaf takes 
in the petiole an almost cylindrical form bounded by an endodermis, 
with (^Mertensid) or without Eugkichemd) an involution on the adaxial 
side (Fig. 314). dkhotoma is exceptional in ^Mtriensia in having 
no involution. The whole petiolar bundle may be regarded as a single 
flat ribbon widened laterally, but closely compressed and crumpled so as 
to take a cylindrical form : in that case the condition of § Mertensia with 
the endodermal involution would be more primitive than %Eughich€nia 
where there is none. But dicliotoma is an exception in the latter 

section, showing the more advanced state. 

The node of insertion of these larger leaf-traces may be marked by 
complications, islands of tissue (composed of phloem, endodermis, and 
sclerenchyma) appearing in the xylem of the stele as cut transversely: 
these correspond actually to pocket-like encroachments of those tissues, 
extending down from the centre of the petiolar trace into the stele of the 
axis. Such pockets are only slightly developed in Eugleichenia^ but more 
so in Mertensia^ and especially so in G. dichotoma^ which leads suggestively 
on towards the continuous solenostely seen in G, pectinata. They have 
their relation to the theory of stelar structure, and on the facts two views 
are possible: either that the protostelic condition of most Gkiche?iias is 
primitive, and that the solenostelic type has been derived from it, or that 
the protostelic Gieichenias might be regarded as showing the reduced 
remnants of a previous solenostelic structure. The former view appears 
the more probable : in the first place the seedling is protostelic, and offers 
no su^estion of reduction to produce that primitive state: analogy with 
Lygodium corroborates this. Further, the nodal pockets may naturally 
be held to be local complications of the stele, directly connected with 
insertion of the peculiarly complicated leaf-trace of an unusually 
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developed leaf : the formation of the more bulky pockets, and their 
continuation throughout the intemode would gi\e the solenostelic structure. 
Lastly, the most complex stelar state is seen in G, dickoti ma and pectinafa^ 
species which in the character of the leaf, as well as of the sorus and 
sporangium, are aberrant from the rest of the genus, and have been 
recognised as showing advance towards the Cyatheaceous type. These 
several grounds indicate that an evolutionary progression rather than a 
retrogression is illustiated in the genus, from a protostelic to a solenostelic 
structure. 



Tin ^14. 

Trans\eise vcction of the l»ase of the petiole of Cleithema dtuafpa^ iihovklne the 
pseudo-stelar structure resulting from contraction of the horse-shoe-lxke till its 

margins fuse. Photoj[raph by K. Kidston, from section by Ou^nne-Vaughan. 


But lastly, there is the case of 6 r. (P/afyzoma) microphyUa\ Boodle 
suggests that this is a xerophytically reduced form, in which the leaf- 
traces have become small and crowded, and that it is probably derived 
from a solenostelic form by obliteration of the leaf-gaps and disappearance 
of the internal phloem. But his alternative suggestion, that it may have 
been derived from a protostelic Gleicke?na, and its structure be due to 
the new formation of a pith and internal endodermis, appears the simpler 
as well as the more probable, in the case of an upright plant with closely 
crowded leaves. For it must be remembered that this was the condition 
of the shoot common for primitive Pteridophytes. 
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EmBRYOLO(.Y. 

The development of the embryo appears to follow the type usual for 
Leptosporangiate Ferns, but the details are not adequately known.^ 

The Palaeophytological evidence coupled with the anatomical and soral 
characters indicates for the Gleicheniaceae a position among relatively 
primitive Ferns. The comparative examination of the living species leads 
to the recognition of <?. flabellaia as a central type. This is not so much 
suggested by the external form, as by the sorus, the stelar structure, the 
relatively simple insertion of the leaf-trace, and the non-involuted strand 
of the petiole. This species also shows the largest spore-output per 
sporangium observed in the family. There has probably been a line of 
diminution of the individual pinnules to produce the condition seen in 
§ Eugleidmiia^ together with a reduction in number of the sporangia in 
the sorus, leading to a type of monangial sorus similar to that of the 
Schizaeaceae. A line of probable advance has been to such forms as 
G, pecHnafa and dichotoma ; for not only do these species show interpo- 
lation of extra sporangia in the sorus, together with smaller sporangia 
and diminished output per sporangium, but also they are anatomically 
more complex. This is specially shown by the large nodal pockets of 
G* dkhatmna^ and ultimately by the continuous solenostely seen in G, 
peciinata. In both respects these species indicate changes from the central 
type in the direction of Cyatheaceous characters. 


MATONINEAE. 

'Fhis family ^ is represented by only two species of living Ferns, Alatonia 
pectinata and J/. sarmenfosa^ both of limited distribution in the Malayan 
region. But Ferns referred to thi.s affinity on the characters of leaf and 
fructification played a prominent part in the vegetation of the Secondary 
Rocks, and have been traced back as far as the Rhaetic period : this, 
fact accords with the unmistakable analogies which they show to the 
Gleicheniaceae. 

The two living species differ in habit: M, pectinata is a stout, ground- 
growing species, with elongated creeping rhizome, covered with filamentous 
hairs, and branching in an apparently dichotomous manner. It bears 
solitary leaves at considerable distances apart on its upper surface. 
These grow to a height of 6 to 8 feet, and have a very characteristic pedate 
construction of the lamina, which is referable to a dichotomous system 
of branching (Fig. 315): even the ** middle lobe,” which often appears 

^Rawenhoff, Arch. T, xxiv., p. 223. 

*The chief sources of information have been Naitir, Pfiamenfam.^ i. 4., p, 343; 
Seward, Phth Tram., vol. 191, p. 171 ; Tamley and Lulham, Ann. of BoL, vol. 
ida,, p. 475, and my own Studies^ iv., p. 44. 
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to hold a terminal position, has been recognised as the inner branch of 
the second dichotomy. The segments themselves are pinnatifid, and the 
solitary sori are borne on their \vings at points near to the midrib. The 
other species, M, sarmeniosa, grows on rocks or on the branches of trees, 
with straggling, pendent leaves: at first sight the branching of the leaf 
seems quite different from that of j>ectinata ; but this is due partly to 
the unequal development of the dichotomies, certain of the branches being 
represented only by arrested buds: partly it is due to their sympodial 
concatenation: but still the dichotomous branching appears to hold for 



Fig. 315. 

Matonia pectinaia^ R. Br. Leaf drawn from a specimen in the British Museum 
Herbarium, by Mrs. &ward. | natural size. 

both. An interesting feature in this species is that the sori are borne in 
larger numbers, forming a row on either side of the distal part of the 
pinnule: an arrangement more closely resembling that in Gleichnm than 
that of pectinaia. The structure of the sorus is, however, precisely 
like that in M* pectinata^ and there is no doubt of the close alliance of 
the two species. 

Spore-Producing Members. 

The general structure of the mature sorus is well known; the sporangia,, 
commonly six to nine in number, form a simple ringdike- series round the 
receptacle, and are covered till maturity by the thick and leathery hemi- 
spherical indusium, which is ultimately deciduous. The orientation of 
the ^orangia is not exactly uniform ; that of the majority is as in^ GMchmiai 
but many have the annulus inclined, a consequence probably of crowding; 
this is seen also in the fossil Laccopieris. The annulus is incomplete, at 
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one side, an ill-defined lateral stomium being present, while the rupture 
is by a ragged lateral slit, opened by the straightening annulus (Fig. 316). 

The sorus originates as a smooth upgrowth from the lower buiface of the 
pinnule, opposite a nerve, a considerable number of cells being involved 
from the first ; no definite mode of segmentation 
- -- has been recognised (Fig. 317 f). As develop- 

ment proceeds, the margin of the upgrowth 
extends all round, as the overarching indusium 
(i, ?); this, undergoing a somewhat regular seg- 
mentation by anticlinal walls, curves so as to 
cover in the sporangia which arise below (5*., Fig. 
317 f); the indusium thus precedes the appear 
_ ance of the sporangia, as in many other indusiate 

Ferns. The sporangia originate from single cells, 
which have commonly a squaie base, though it 
may be a question whether this is always so. 
detached. (After Segmentation is by walls inclined to one 

another ; the first wall is usually on the side next 
to the leaf-surface, and meets one of the lateral walls of the parent cell ; 
then follow three other inclined walls, and the segments thus produced 
surround a central triangular wedge-shaped cell, from which finally the 
cap-cell is cut off in the usual way (Fig. 317 e). 

The further segmentation of the central cell follows the course usual 
for Leptosporangiate Ferns; a double tapetum is formed (Fig. 317 n) of 
which the inner cells become greatly enlarged, and their nuclei, clustering 
round the sporogenous group of cells, and undergoing fragmentation, 
present an appearance very like that in Gktc/iema] the archesporium 
divides into 16 spore-mother-cells, and the typical number of spores seems 
to be 64 ; countings of mature spores gave figures between 48 and 64 as 
the produce of single sporangia. Sections of sporangia, when cut so as 
to traverse the annulus throughout its course, show the wall as a single 
layer, but composed of more numerous cells than is the case in many 
of the Leptosporangiate Ferns (Fig. 317 d); this is also brought out 
plainly in views of the mature sporangia from without (Figs. 3x7 a, b, c). 
It may be noted further that the stalk, which remains very short, is 
rather massive, and consists of a peripheral series of six or seven cells, 
surrounding a central cell (Fig. 317 a), which corresponds to the structure 
of the stalk in the massive sporangia in Gleichenia and Osmimda, 


The mature sporangium is a body of rather irregular and variable 
form, owing apparently to pressures in the developing sorus. The annulus 
is incomplete and variable in position; it consists of a series of large 
cells, 20 or more in number, which takes an oblique and sinuous course, 
conesponding in the main to that in Gldchenia. The sporangia are 
liable to be tilted right or left, as shown in Fig. 317 b, which represents 
two sporangia in situ^ as seen from the side facing the indusium. 
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Sporangia in which the annulus is not tilted are shown in Figs. 317 a, c ; 
from these it will be seen that the annulus starts close to the stalk ; it 
first curves downwards towards the basiscopic side of the sporangium, 
then circling round it, curves upw'ards, the highest point being reached 
at the distal end of the sporangium ; passing this it again curves down 
wards towards the basiscopic side, and stops short at some distance from 
the stalk; it is at this point that the dehiscence takes place, but though 
the cells immediately beyond the end of the annulus may show some 
regularity of division, there is in Mafonia no highly specialised stomium 
as is the case in most Leptosporangiate Ferns. Fig. 317 (the central 
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Fig. 317. 

Maioma peti/fiata, AjB^ C and the cential figure represent the mature sporanspa in 
various aspects. J**— young sorus; *, »=mdu5ium ; a* sporangium, sporangium 
with cap-cell; a— acroscopxc, basiscopic side, /^-sporangium with tapetiim 

doubled- /i'Cxso. ooo. 


figure) shows the rupture; it also shows a case of the annulus stopping 
short of the stalk on either side, and that there is not here any 
continuous series of non-indurated cells, such as that seen in Loxsoma. 

Thus Matonia has a sporangium with a short and massive stalk and 
a large head, in which the annulus is not of a highly specialised, nor 
even of a constant type, though in its main features it corresponds to 
that of the Gleicheniaceae. It differs here, however, in its variability, 
its lateral dehiscence, and in the comparatively small output of spores. 

Of the fossil Matonineae the son are best known in Laccopferis^ which 
is practically identical with Matonia in the size, disposition, and structure 
of the sporangia and spores, but differs in having apparently no indusium 
(Fig. 318). Probably, however, the sori of Matonidium and of Microdictyon 
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were indusiate, as in Matonia itself. The difference does not seem to 
be an essential one, and in face of the correspondence of the Ferns in 

question in other respects it 
cannot be held to invalidate 
the rclerence of these, and of 
certain other Mesozoic Ferns 
to the family of the Maton- 
ineae. 

Anaiom^. 

The mature rhizome of 
Matoina shows the most com- 
plicated solenostelic structure 
known in Ferns : in the young 
stem, however, simpler condi- 
tions are found which suggest 
how the final condition was piobably arrived at. In the most compleK 
rhizomes three concentric vascular rings may be found embedded in 
parenchyma, and each showing the typical solenostelic structure. Each is 
limited externally and internally by an endodermis and pericycle, while 
between these in each is a continuous ring of xylem, with phloem on either 
side of it. The arrangement of this solenostelic structure is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 319, together with its connections with the leaf- 
trace The latter is in these Ferns one continuous band, with involuted 
margins, which are shown in Fig. 319 c; this drawing also indicates that 
foliar gaps occur, and shows how the leaf-trace is directly continuous with 
the outer and middle of the concentric rings at the node. There may also 
be a connection with the inner ring ; but this occurs at some little distance 
from the actual node, and so is not shown in the drawing. The result 
is that the whole system is connected, but only at intervals of its whole 
length, while there is also connection through the leaf-gaps between the 
parenchymatous tracts in which the cylinders are embedded. 

The ontogeny gives the suggestion how this complicated structure is 
to be placed in relation to that of other Ferns. The young axis contains 
at first a slender protostele; but this simple stele soon expands, and a 
strand of phloem appears in the midst of the xylem. This internal phloem 
appears to be a phloem-pocket decurrent from the adaxial surface of the 
second leaf, but there is as yet no true leaf-gap. The stele soon widens 
into a solenostele with internal endodermis and central parenchyma. 
Meanwhile at the nodes a ridge of xylem projects internally, which becomes 
more prominent at subsequent nodes, and is continued forwards into the 
intemode further and further at successive nodes, till that of one node 
eventually connects with a similar xylem-dilatation of the next node 
(Fig, 319 a), a continuous central strand is thus produced, which is 
connected at the nodes with the outer cylinder. 



Fig. 3i3 

•/= pinnule of LaccopierU Woodii^ett dt fiom the inferiut 
oolite of Vorkihire: the heinispheii<.U bosses shovt the 
position of the sori (No. 017, lint. Mils.). 5 = pinnule of 
Laccopton ptdypodioidb^ with son and soial inipiessions. 
Tipper shale, Gristhorpe Bay (No. 2522, Brit Mus.). C — 
pinnule figment from the inferior oolite ot Stuidord (No. 
52867, Brit. Mus.). (After Seward, from drawings by bliss 
O. M. Woodwaid ) 
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The process thus described may then be repeated in that cential strand : 
it becomes cylindrical, forming the second vascular ring, which is still 
connected at the nodes with the foliar 
system (Fig. 319 b), and a fresh cential 
stiand originates internally from it * 
this m its turn becomes cylindrical 
in the most advanced types, but still 
maintains its connection with the 
middle and outer rings in the neigh- 
bourhood of the nodes. The whole 
development is in fact an extreme 
type of the progression desciibed by 
Gwynne-Vaughan in othei solenostelic 
Ferns.^ He showed how an internal 
vascular system may aiise by progres- 
sive elaboration from a local thickening 
of the margin of the leaf gap of the 
original solenostele. In Matonia this 
development is the same, but it may 
be twice repeated* 

It is indicated by the palaeophy- 
tological evidence that while the 
Matonia-type is an ancient one it is 
not among the earliest. This accords 
with the soral and anatomical char- 
acters; for the sorus, though of the 
Gleicheniaceous type, and still form- 
ing its sporangia simultaneously as in 
other Simplices, shows an advanced 
feature in the indusium, as also in 
the lateral dehiscence, and small 
spore-output Anatomically the indi- 
cations are of the same nature : 

Maionia accords with G, pectimta in 
the solenostelic structure, but carries 
that line of elaboration much further. 

Finally, in the rhizomic habit and in 
the branching of the leaf there appears to be further similarity • there is 
indeed sufficient reason to regard the Matonineae as a family related to 
the Gleicheniaceae, but advanced in several respects beyond that type, 
in directions which are represented more fully in other series of Ferns. 



Fig. 
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^latof It* ptctinata^ drawings fiom wav mjvJels ot 
the stelar system =from a jount; stem show mat 
node. Zf=from an oldei stem, showing node seen 
from behind. C= still older node, seen from in 
front. A\i 5 ‘ 12 C/xo. (After Tanslev and 

Lulham ) 


of BoU^ xvii., p. 703. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

GRADATAE. 

The Ferns so far described, however different in detail, all coi respond in 
producing those sporangia that are in near juxtaposition simultaneously', 
the sporangia themselves are of large size, with short, usually massive 
stalks. The output of spores per sporangium is commonly in excess of 
that in other Leptosporangiate Ferns. Matonia is, however, an exception 
to this, having not more than 64 spores : as also in its dehiscence, which 
is lateral, while in all the rest it is in a median plane. But notwithstanding 
these discrepanefes, in the fact that the sporangia are simultaneously 
produced, as well as in other features, the Matonineae find their natural 
place with those Ferns which have been styled the Simplices. 

We shall now proceed to types in which the sporangia appear not 
simultaneously, but in basipetal succession : these have been styled the 
Gradatae, In them the position of the sorus may vary, as indeed it does 
in those with simultaneous sporangia; while the Maratliaceae, Gleicheniaceae, 
and Matonineae have superficial sori, the sporangia of the Schizaeaceae 
may be marginal : in the Osmundaceae the sporangia may be on the lower 
surface only (Todea) or cover both surfaces and margins {Osmumia). So 
also we shall find similar variations of position in the basipetal sori : the 
Loxsomaceae, Hymenophyllaceae, Dicksonieae, and Dennstaedtiinae all have 
marginal sori, while in the Cyatheaceae they are superficial. Such difference 
of position may serve as a useful character separating the tribes, but need 
not in any way vitiate our comparisons. In other words, the method of 
internal arrangement of the sorus is to be estimated as a more important 
character than the exact position which the sorus holds upon the leaf 
which bears it. It will be seen that while the basipetal succession in the 
sorus is taken as the defining character of the Gradatae, other characters 
indicate a higher position, but none with the same distinctness, and in 
many features these Ferns resemble the Simplices. There is reason to 
think, therefore, that they originated from some similar .common stock, 
but adopted the basipetal succession of sporangia at a relatively late stage. 
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This is biologically probable, since the successi\e development has the 
advantage of producing a large spore-output, while the physiological drain 
would thus be spread uniformly over a long period of time. 

LCJXbOMACEAE. 

This family is represented only by the single species Loxsoma Cunjiing- 
hamU Br., native in New Zealand. It unites in itself characters of several 
distinct tribes of Ferns, and as a consequence its systematic position has 
been difficult to fix. It has the habit of a coriaceous Dicksonia or of a 
DavaUia. and a sorus like Trichomanes\ but it differs from all of these 
in having a dehiscence of the sporangia in a median plane. This combina- 
tion of characters has led to its being variously placed by different 
systematists. It is best regarded as the sole representative of a distinct 
tribe, and its natural position appears to be about the limit between the 
Simplices and the Gradatae, in a phyletic line w’hich leads towards the 
Hymenophyllaceae and Dicksonieae 

L, Cunninghami is an elegant Fern, with elongated, creeping rhizome, 
bearing irregularly disposed roots, and at intervals of about an inch firm 
coriaceous leaves, one to two feet high, which are glabrous, twice or 
thrice pinnate, and glaucous beneath. The sori are marginal, each seated 
upon the ending of one of the simple or branched veins. There is a basal 
cup-shaped indusium, with an entire rim: it surrounds the receptacle, 
which is columnar, and bears numerous fluffy hairs interspersed among 
sporangia, which originate in a basipetal succession. The whole appearance 
of the Fern is very like some of the creeping species of DieJisonia or 
Davallia, 

I am not aware of any fossils having been attributed to this family. 

Spore-Producing Members. 

A vertical section through a sorus of medium age shows, as in Fig. 320 e, 
the short receptacle, sporangia, and hairs, all of which are included within 
the cup-like indusium ; there is an obvious basipetal sequence of the 
sporangia. The orientation of the sporangia relatively to the centre of 
the sorus is constant, on the Gleicheniaceous type. The pear-shaped 
sporangia, which rise obliquely upwards, have a complete annulus, as is 
shown in Fig. 320 d, which represents the “peripheral” face; but though 
the complete series of cells of the ring can usually be traced, the induration 
of the walls is very unequal; commonly the cells of the distal half are 
enlarged, and their walls thickened; these are mechanically functional, 
while the lower part may be composed of thinner-walled cells, sometimes 
slightly or irregularly thickened, but usually not differing firom the rest 
of the cells of the wall, except in their form and arrangement This is 
shown in side view in Fig. 320 a If we compare Figs, c and d with drawings 
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of Gleichenia^ it is plain that the sporangia arc of the same type, us regards 
the position of the annulus, though diffciing in the details ; or the eompaiison 
might be extended to the Schi^aeaceae on the one hand, or tlu‘ II>meno 
phyllaceae on the other, as legards the position of the annulus. 

The longitudinal slit of dehiscence travel ses the distal j)art ol the 
annulus, following the median plane of the sporangium, and may extend 

some distance down its peri- 
A H pheial side, so that it laces 

outwards from the receptacle, 
orientation of the spor- 
\ I ' ' ' 1 angia being strictly upon the 

( »^/|j * J J Gleicheniaceous type, it ap- 

L' l pears that the main difTerence 

V V (( * ^ while maintaining the 

j spM J same position of the annulus, 

' ' ! m I slit gapes towards the 

/ ‘v I \ I peripheral hire of the spor- 

I '' ^ j 1 angium rather than on the 

central side of it. 'rhcrei.sno 
^ \ differentiation of a stomium, 

but the ruptuie (Occurs regu- 
\ /'a I distal end (a-, 

Fig. 320 d). The jiortions of 
// annulus on either side of 

I y straighten as they dry 

curve outwards in the 
^ \ usual way; they may even 

W ^ become reflexed, tearing away 

un irregularly from the rest of 

c n /. the wall, or carrying frag- 

fig. inents of it outwards ; in this 

, ^ . t. . state the two flaps may appear 

LajrsffmaCHnnut^/tawijliT. ir=youn.; sums wubsiwian^jia . t ,/ 1 1 

still piotccted by imlusium (/, /). Wsssouis lathei olcler, with lihc thc COVCrS of ail OpCH 
spoiangia (jp, j) earned up on the elonijated letepUcU (/i). . , \ 

i>=vertical section of the base of the young letcirtacle (r) bOOK. As the lllduratlOn 
showing spotangia (j) inlwipetal sequence. C, Z>=3matuie 

s^)rangia showing; the incompletelj indurated annulus, and StOpS shoit abOUt hulf-Way 
tfistal point of dehi«icence (jp). /I and 4 ? X about ao. i^Xaso. , , , , 

candZJxso. down the Side, the general 

form of the sporangium is 
not altered by the dehiscence, so as to press upon or displace neighbouring 
sporangia; in fact, no elbow-room is required, as in Gleichenuiy and this 
is a distinct advantage in a sorus where sporangia are numerous ; in this 
we may perhaps see the rationale of the incomplete annulus. No sudden 
jerks of the annulus have been observed, nor would such jerks be very 
efficient, since the majority of the spores lie below thc flaps of the annulus ; 
the shedding of the spores seems to be mainly on the principle of the 
pepper-box. 




w 


Lox\ 9 ma CunnUt^hurnii lir. youn.; smi us \n Ub si wi an^jia 
still piotected byindusium (/, /). ^i=ssoius lathei older, with 
spoiangia (jr, j) cained up on the eloni^ated letepUcU (/i). 
i>=s vertical s*ection of the base of the young leicirtacle {r) 
sbowinq^ spoiangia {s) inl>astpetal sequence. C, Z>=3tnatuie 
s^irangia showing; the incompletelj indurated annulus, and 
tfistal point of dehwcence (jp). A and 4? X about ao. ^1x250. 
C and X 50. 
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The receptacle peifoims an important part in connection with dispersal. 
At first it is short, so that the sporangia are all included within the indusium 
{Fig. 320 e), and this [is so till the oldest sporangia are mature; an inter- 
calary growth then takes place at the base of the receptacle, the thin- 
walled cells above the terminal mass of tracheids {fr,) become gieatly 
elongated (Fig. 320 a), forming a sort of pseudopodium {/s.), upon which 
the sporangia are raised so as to project beyond the lip of the protective 
indusium, and are thus free to scatter their spores. The ariangement is 
similar to that seen in the Hymenophyllaceae, but in Zoxsoma the pseudo- 
podium is formed independently of the long-continued formation of a 
series of sporangia. 

The sporangium makes its first appearance as a massive deeply sunk 
cell, near the base of the groove between the receptacle (;*) and the 
indusium {i 9 id.) (Fig. 320 b) : the fiist segmentation in it passes down to 
the base of the cell, as in the Schizaeaceae and some other Simplices ; the 
later ones cut the previous wall obliquely, and thus a three-angled conical 
cell is surrounded by three lateral segments. The cap-division, and 
segmentations forming the tapetum take place m the usual way ; the inner 
senes of tapetal cells enlarge considerably, and become polynucleate, thus 
resembling other large sporangial types. The definite spoiogenous group is 
composed of 16 spore mother-cells, which undergo a tetrad division to give 
typically 64 large spoies. 

Anatomv.i 

The chief point of anatomical interest is the structure of the stele of 
the stem : a transverse section of an internode shows a typical solenostele, 
with phloem, pericycle, and 
endodermis, both outside 
and inside of the continu- 
ous ring of \ylem. The 
protoxylem elements are all 
scalariform, and aie not 
localised into groups, but 
are distributed around the 
periphery of the solenostele. 

Where a leaf-trace is given 
off the tube of the stele 
opens, forming a foliar gap 
on the acroscopic side. 

The leaf-trace itself consists 
of a single vascular strand, 
showing the horse-shoe outline in transverse section (Fig. 321). An unusual 
feature is the occurrence of islets of parenchyma in the sclerenchymatons 
masses of the stem, a peculiarity shared with certain species of Dicksoma. 

'Gv^ynne- Vaughan, Ann. of \ol. \v., p. 71. 



I K,. 321. 

Loxsoma CnnHin^hamt, Diatpam showing the foim of the 
\asciilai system at the node f f the ihi/onie. solenostele ; 
depaiting leaf-trace * /?ssleaf-gap Ihe arrow points toward the 
ap«\ of the rhi/ome (After Gwynne* Vaughan.) 
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These features indicate that Loxsoma is more nearly related anatomically 
to the Dicksonieae and Dennstaedtiinae than to any other family of 
Ferns ; but a reasonable analogy is also to be found with the more 
advanced species of Gleichema: the solenostclic structure seen in G\ 
pectinata as well as the origin of its foliar trace are points for comparison, 
while structural affinities of a moic remote nature are also indicated with 
the Schizaeaceae and Hymenophyllaceae. 

It thus appears that Loxsoma is a generalised type, while its rare 
and local occurrence countenances this view. In habit it shows similarity 
to such genera as Deniistaedtia^ Microlepia, and DavnlHa^ a comparison 
which finds support in the anatomy of the vascular system : not only do 
the habit and anatomy support this, but also the form of indusium and 
receptacle, and the basipetal succession and orientation of the sporangia. 
An affinity with the Hymenophyllaceae is also unmistakable, but probably 
not so close as has often been assumed: against it are the te\ture of the 
leaf, the mode of dehiscence and the structuie of the sporangium, 
and the low output of the very large spores : in any case the affinity 
is with the less specialised types {e.g, Hymenophyilum diiatatum) rather 
than the more specialised {e,g. Tfichoma?ies). The sporangium, and its 
annulus and dehiscence point clearly towards the (}leicheniaceae and 
Schizaeaceae; and though the habit of the leaf is different from these 
Ferns, the structure of the creeping rhizome shows a certain resemblance. 
The similarity of position of the annulus, and constancy of orientation 
are important, especially when taken with the very peculiar facts of induration. 
For, as we have seen, the distal side of the annulus is indurated, while 
the proximal can still be followed, though it is commonly thin-walled; 
but occasionally single cells, or groups of cells, of the proximal side are 
also indurated: these cannot be functionally active, since they do not 
form a connected series. In them I think we can only see a decadent 
vestige of a completely indurated annulus, and conclude that Loxsoma was 
derived from ancestors with a complete oblicj[ue annulus, probably with 
a median dehiscence. Such ancestry might be found in the neighbourhood 
of GlHchenia. In GL dichotoma we have a type in which the sporangium 
and the sorus are similar in their main character. If wo imagine these 
sori to be marginal (as they are in Lygodium)^ surrounded by a cup-like 
annulus which is already suggested in some Gleichenias^ with the annulus 
modified as explained above to suit the more crowded sorus, and with a 
smaller number of spores, balanced by a larger number of sporangia 
produced in basipetal order, the sorus oi Loxsoma would be before us. It 
is not suggested that any living Gkichenia was a progenitor of Loxsoma^ 
but Loxsoma appears to be a link connecting the Gleidienia Sekisaea 
affinity with the type of Dmnstaedtia and Microkpia, It should be 
rt^ajrde<J as the sole representative of a distinct tribe : the attempt should 
not be made to force it into any other tribe of living Ferns, 



Haht c( JV%7u/i Mii/uf cfuiftium Cav B^H dtlaiaittr Sw 

awtrale Wilid (4fter Sadeleck from Engle;r ind Pmitl, Pflxn ft/am) 

chiefl> m moist and shaded spots throughout the tropics the> extend 
as stragglers northwaids, though more freely to the south, and there is 
a special centre of their distribution m Nei\ Zealand 
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The shoot is sometimes upright and radial, with leaves showing ‘^ths 
phyllotaxis, as in some species of Trichomam'S\ or more commonly 
creeping and dorsiventral, with the leaves arranged dislichously, with 
elongated internodes, as in many species of Trichomanes^ and all of 
HymemphyUum. From the axis numerous scattered roots arise in most 
species, but in some, and especially in the section Hcmiphltbium of 
Trichomanes^ no adventitious roots are formed, leafless branches of the 
rhizome serving as substitutes. These are covered by root hairs, which 
resemble, however, the hairs which are normally found on axis and leaf 
in the rooted species also. The hairs are filamentous, and ramenta are 
absent, but peculiar scales are found in some species of Tnehomanes^ and 
in some of Hyjnenophyllum of exposed habit the leaf is covered with 
a hairy felt. 

The leaves in some of the larger species dilatat 7 im^ ausfrak) conform 
in outline to ordinary branched Filicinean types, and are winged structures 
to the base (Fig. 322). But in other cases the leaf may appear as a 
widened expansion of simple form, with or without a leaf-stalk (Fig. 323), as 
in H. crueutuvi, or T. reniforme^ and memhranaceutn. It would appear probable 
that the latter are specialised and derivative forms, and they occur more 
freely in the genus Tridiomanes^ which there is good reason to believe to 
be the more specialised genus. The leaves are translucent or “ filmy 
in texture, a feature that will be considered at length below. 

Axillary branches occur very generally in the Hymcnophyllaceac, but 
at many nodes the rudiment of the axillary bud remains undeveloped. 

The sori are marginal in all cases: the receptacle upon which the 
sporangia are inserted in strictly basipetal sequence is traversed by the 
• direct continuation of one of the veins of the lamina ; it is surrounded 
by the cup-like indusium, which is entire in Tr/c/ioma/ies, but two lipped 
in HymemphyUum, The sporangia vary greatly in size and productiveness, 
but have uniformly an oblique annulus and lateral dehiscence: it will 
be seen that these characters are closely related to the regular Ixtsij^etal 
sequence in which they are produced upon the receptacle. 

Sori and sporangia of corresponding type have been traced back to 
early geological formations. From the upper Carboniferous, or perhaps 
even earlier, come the doubtful sporangia of Plymenophylliksi^ which will be 
considered in detail below. Meanwhile it may be noted that there is 
reason to believe the type to have been a very ancient one. 


Spore-Producing Members. 

The comparative study of the sorus of the Hymenophyllaceae leads 
to the conclusion that while these Ferns show the highest complexity 
of the receptacle, the sporangia themselves are related in character 
to more massive types, and that this will justify a systematic position 
near to the Loxsomaceae, Dicksonieae, and Gleicheniaceae on the 
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one hand, and on the other to the Osmundaceae and certain of the 
early fossils. The general construction of the Hymenophyllaccous sorus 
is well known. Many satisfactory drawings are given by Prcsl, and 
other descTi])tive wi iters, which show how the 
sporangia with their oblique annulus are disposed 
with regularity of orientation ii])on the elongated 
receptacle, so that they overlap one another like 
the shields of a Roman tesiudo. The orientation 
for each single sporangium corresponds essentially 
with that seen in Gkic/ie?iia or Loxsonux, This is 
well shown for Tricho manes in the drawing of 
Goebel (Fig. 324). The sporangia are produced in 
basipetal succession upon the more or less elongated 
receptacle. This fact is demonstrated in Fig. 324 to, 
which represents the young sorus of IlymenophyUnm 
Wihimi already bearing the young sporangia (s) near 
the ape\ of the receptacle, while below there are clear 
indications of the active intercalary growth. I'he 
extent of the intercalary growth of the receptacle is 
greater in Trichomancs than in Hymenophyllum^ 
and the genera were by early writers distinguished 
on this ground, those with the receptacle exserted 
being ranked with the former, while those with it 
included fell into BymenophyUitm, I’hough this 
generic distinction will not hold accurately, still the 
general statement is correct that intercalary growth 
of the receptacle, and basipetal succession of the 
sporangia are longer continued in Tric/nwianes \ it 
is the extreme example of this mode of development 
of the sorus among herns, but none the less is it 
similar in kind to that described for other (iradatae. 
The sporangia in the l-Iymenophyllac<jae differ 
Fiu 304. greatly in size, between a large, almost spherical 

rptekomanfi tenet rntt, fypCj «uch as that of Hymcnophyllum dilatatum (Fig. 

325. Nos. 93, 96, 97, 98), and small compressed 
bodies such as are formed in many species of 
oi The Triclwmanes (Fig. 323, Nos. 99, 100, 101, 102); 

Magnified. (After shown that witli this gocs a Very wide 

difference in the output of spores. The large 
sporangia of Bvm, diiatatum are produced in relatively small numbers 
upon the short, but rather broad, receptacle; in size and form they are 
comparable to those of Gkiehenia circinata (compare Fig. 325, No. 95, 
with Fig. 310 i of GL ctreimta), while the annulus shows a similar degree 
of obliqueness. Externally there is close similarity, excepting in the dehis- 
cence, which is lateral in Hymnophyllum^ a position which we shall see 
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later may be correlated with the close packing of the sporangia in the 
sorus. The view of the sporangium from the side on which dehiscence 
takes place shows that the annulus is not 


continued throughout as a distinct series 
of cells (Fig. 325, No. 96); but there is no 
definite group of cells of the stomium ; this 
feature is again comparable to that in GL 
circinata. The drawings of the central and 
peripheral faces (Fig. 325, Nos. 97, 98) will 
complete the knowledge of the external form 
of the sporangium in this species. The 
stalk is short and rather thick, and the 
insertion is by a rosette of cells, some six in 
number. 



For comparison with the sporangium of Fig. 324 bh. 

HymenophyUum, that of Trichomanes radicatts Hy».,«o^hyUu«, muon> wk. Soms 
is represented in Fig. 325, Nos. 99-102, as seen 
from four different points of view. No. loi 
shows the sporangium presenting its central 

face ; the close analogy with No. 97 of Ifym. dilaiatum is obvious, though it 
is smaller m size, and with fewer cells in the annulus ; but fluctuations less in 
extent though similar in nature are found in Tr. radicans itself, the cells of 



Fig. 325, 

N os. 95, 96, 97, 98 = Sporangia of HytHenophyllum tUlaiatum. Swart?, scan respwcli vely 
from the t\io sides (Nos. 95, 96), and from the central fNo. 97). and p^phetal (No. 98) 
faces. Nos. 90, 100, 101, zo2~sinulai figures, to tne same scale of Trichomanes 
radicans^ Swart/. Nos. 09 and 100 show the lateral \ie\ib. No. xox shows the central, 
and No. X 03 the peripheral faces. All X 50. 


the annulus varying between 20 and 25. There is also a greater simplicity in 
the region of the stomium, which in Trichomanes is represented by two cells 
only. No. 102 represents the “ peripheral ” face, the thin-walled region being 
surrounded by the annulus, w'hich takes the form of a twisted hoop. This 
twn&ted form is clearly shown in No. 99, which demonstrates also the relation 
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of the sporangium to the receptacle, and that the distal pait of the annulus 
is directed obliquely towards its apex. This being the case for all the 
sporangia, the ftee action of the annulus on dehiscence is assiiied for each 
individual spoiangium; this may be coinpaied with No. 95 ol llym, dilataiitm. 
The stomium in T?\ radicans is of very simple construction : in the last of 
the drawings it is shown in surface view, with the slit of dehiscence gaping 
between the two cells. Comparing this with No. 96 of IJym. dilatatnnu we 

see again that Trichoma 
is ccmsti noted on the same 
general plan, of which it ap- 
pears as a simplified edition. 

The origin of the spor- 
angium has been followed 
by Prantl ’ in TricJwmanes 
speciosifm, with which that 
of Jfymoiop/iyllim agrees in 
essentials. The parent cell 
has a s(juare base, and grows 
out into a papilla, with seg- 
mentation according to the 
usual I xiptosporangiate type ; 
but it is important to notice 
that the first segmentation 
strikes the basal wall of the 
parent cell (Fig. 326), a con- 
dition which is seen in the 
massive sporangia of the 
Simplices rather than in the 
more advanced Ferns. 

The comparison thus suggested with the F'ern-type.s whi(*h have large 
sporangia is borne out by the fa<'ts which follow from enumeration of the 
spores produced. The Hymenophyllaceae show among their spec'ie.s a wider 
range of number of spores per sporangium than has bticn noted for any 
other family of Ferns : while certain of their species approac'h, or even ecjual 
the high numbers of the Cleicheniaceae, vSchizaeaceac, and Osmundaceae, 
in others the number is distinctly low: it will be seen that the species of 
Hymenophylhm give for the most part a higher output per sporangium than 
Trichomancs?^ The typical number for H* Ti/abrid^ense was found to be 
256-512, and for M, sericetm 256, while that of JEf. dilatatimi and Wihoni 
was 128 ; but for six species of Trichomams examined the typical numbers 
varied from 32 to 64. Trichomams reniforme^ however, which is in many 
respects an isolated and peculiar species, has the typical number of 256, 
thus corresponding to Hymenophylhim rather than to its own genus. 

Seeing that in Trichonianes the usual output per sporangium is lower 
^ BjymnfiphyfiacttH, p. 38. *F<>r full details see Sft/dm, iv., p. 64. 


. \ 
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Kic. 326. 

TfuAoffumti sj^echsum, WillO. (■»'/’. fodicanC)^ imusvmse 
suction of the leceptacle, shuwinc; unily segmentation ui the 
sporangia. (Aftei Prantl.) 
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than in Hymefiophyllnm^ while on the other hand the receptacle is usually 
longer, and has more continued intercalary growth, the question arises whether 
the larger number of sporangia w'ill approximately compensate for their lower 
individual output. A computation was made of the output per sorus in 
H, I'ltnbridgefise and d/lafafitm, and compared w'ith a similar computation 
in 7! renifonne and radlcam^ with the result that, notwithstanding the great 
variations in spores per sporangium, the output per sorus appears approxi- 
mately uniform for the cases quoted. Thus the increased length of the 
receptacle and higher number of the sporangia tends to compensate the 
smaller output per sporangium which is seen 
in its extreme form in some species of 
Trichomanes. 

It has been seen that in Gleichenia^ w'here 
there is a median dehiscence of the sporangium, 
elbow room is required for the process of 
mechanical ejection of the spores, and that this 
is only possible where the sporangia are loosely 
ai ranged. In a crowded sorus such as that of 
the Hymenophyllaceae the necessary space is 
not available. In Loxsoma this difficulty is met 
by the incomplete development of the annulus, 
which then merely opens the distal end of the 
sporangium and allows the spores to be shaken 
out. But in the Hymenophyllaceae the whole 
mechanism is altered by the adoption of the 
oblique lateral dehiscence: as this is usual in 
the basipetal son of the Gradatae it demands 
the greater attention. The sporangia are placed w. 

relatively to one another as seen in the diagram 
(Fig. 327), in which the cells of the annulus 

traversed in the median section of the sporangium are indicated by 
heavier lines. It is plain that on dehiscence taking place laterally, the 
distal side of each annulus has freedom to alter its form independently 
of the adjoining sporangia:^ the oblique position of the annulus thus 
finds a practical explanation, and is even a necessity where the sporangia 
are short-stalked and imbricate. The dehiscence is, however, aided by its 
occurring usually in strict basipetal sequence in the Hymenophyllaceae: 
after the lateral slit is formed, the annulus is first of all reflexed, and then 
recovers with a sudden jerk, which often dislodges the whole sporangium, 
and scatters the spores. The result in Trichomanes is that the distal 
end of the receptacle may remain bare of sporangia, an indication of the 
extent of the intercalary growth, while young sporangia may still be found 
around its base. 

^ As a matter of fact the freedom is greater than is shown in the diagiam, for the sporangia 
alternate, and are not disposed in closely consecutive orthobtichies. 
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Various fossil fructifications from early geological formations have been 
referred to the Hymenophyllaceae with more or less reason. The Devonian 
Falaeopteris htbimica may be put aside as insufficiently known, while it 
shows no distinct evidence of Hymenophyllaceous affinity: moreover, the 
presence of its stipules is against it In Hyntenophy Hites IFeissti, Sch., 
figured by Schimper from the coal of Saarbrucken, the reference is chiefly 
upon the sorus as a whole, while the sporangia themselves were not 
distinguished, or described in detail. Perhaps the best authenticated case 
is that of Hymenophy Hites delicattdus { — H, quadridactylltes (Gutb. Zeiller), 
described and figured by Zeiller.^ Here the sori were borne on the distal 
ends of the pinnules : he was also able to recognise and draw the sporangia, 
with an oblique annulus, which corresponds very closely with that of a 
modern Filmy Fern, The original specimens were examined by Solms- 
Laubach, who concluded that the fact is correctly stated, and no other 
interpretation of the figures is possible.- Scott, however, remarks-" that 
the evidence as to the position of the reproductive organs on the leaf is 
not sufficient to place the affinities of these fossils beyond doubt. 

It must be admitted that the evidence of existence of Hymcnophyllaceous 
fructifications from the Primary rocks is insufficient. It does not, howevei, 
appear essential to the position to be ascribed to the Hymenophyllaceae 
below that their early existence should be established, though their occurrence 
even in the primary rocks would readily accord with the view here enter- 
tained of their origin from the protostelic Simplices. 

Anatomy.^ 

The most obvious structural peculiarity of the Hymenophyllaceae is the 

filmy” texture of their leaves: the lateral wings throughout arc pellucid 
owing to the absence of intercellular spaces, while there are no stomata 
upon them. Usually the flattened region consists of only a single layer of 
cells, though in some cases, such as 2\ remformc and //, (Hlatatum^ 
there may be three or four layers, but still without intercellular si)aces. 
The question naturally arises whether this filmy character is primitive or 
the result of special adaptation. In PrantVs view it was held to be primitive, 
and indicated an affinity with the Mosses; but there are many reasons 
for rejecting this, and seeing in the simple structure a specialised and 
reduced character. It is plainly suited to the moist habitats in which the 
Hymenophyllaceae mostly live: while on the other hand quite a number 
of Ferns living in moist surroundings, but of divers affinity, show the same 
character in varying degree: it is seen in JDanaea crispa^ Endres, and in 
Z?. trickmanoides, Spruce, MMS. ^ but in these several layers of cells are 
present, with intercellular spaces : it is seen in various degrees in the 
L^topteris section of Todea^ and most clearly in T. sttperba: also in 

^Aniu Sci, Nixi.y Ser. 6, vol. xvi. ^ Palfmphytology, p. 157. ^Studies, p. 264. 

^ See Boodle, Ann. of B&t., xiv,, p. 455, where the literature is fully referred to. 
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Aspknium resecUim^ Sm., and obtusifolium^ Linn, : the existence of abortive 
stomata observed in some of these (e.g. A. resedi/m) indicates their reduced 
(haracter. In A, obtuAfoliiim two varieties have been recognised, one in 
which the filmy habit is fi\ed, and another in which stomata and intercellular 
spaces occur in the larger specimens, but are sometimes quite absent in 
the smallest, the filmy forms growing in the dampest localities. Giesenhagen ^ 
compares the condition of the Hymenophyllaceae \vith that of the fixed 
filmy variety of A. obtusifoliiim : he holds that as these plants have been 
adapted to an extremely damp habitat, so also have the Hymenophyllaceae, 
and the character has become hereditary, partially so in the Asplenium 
and wholly in the Hymenophyllaceae. Finally, it has been shown 
experimentally that a thinning of the leaf can be produced by cultivation 
under moisture and shade, even in some ordinary species of Ferns 
{Scolopendritm vulgare^ Pteris aqidlina\ as is so frequently the case also 
in plants of other affinity.^ From all this it may be concluded that the 
filmy habit is secondary and adaptive. 

It would appear from their structure that H. dilatatiim and T, re?iiforme 
are among the less specialised of the Hymenophyllaceae, for in them both 
the leaf-expansion is more than a single layer in thickness, a condition 
exceptional in the family. And in this connection the facts of segmentation 
of the young wings are interesting: in the development of the wings of 
the leaf in ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns the marginal cells segment 
by alternating oblique walls, but in the Hymenophyllaceae the segmentation 
of the marginal cells is as a rule repeatedly transverse. Now, in the lower 
part of the leaf of Jl reniforme^ and occasionally also in H, dilatatum the 
segmentation is by oblique alternating walls, as in the ordinary Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns, while in Todea superba, which is also held as filmy by 
reduction, there is instability between the two types, though with a pre- 
ponderance of the oblique segmentation.® These facts are further evidence 
that the filmy habit of the Hymenophyllaceae has been secondarily acquired, 
while they indicate an intermediate position for Todea superba, and for 
Jd. dilatatum and T retnforme. 

The filmy character is accompanied by structural reduction of other 
parts : thus in certain leaves pseudo-veins are present ‘ which can hardly 
be anything else than the vestigial remains of true veins no longer functional. 
Cognate with this is the fact that the root-system is reduced, and even 
entirely absent in some species. It may then be expected that the vascular 
system of the axis and leaf will also show signs of reduction as compared with 
other Fem-types : an examination of them shows that this surmise is correct. 

The stem of the Hymenophyllaceae is monostelic, and one leaf-trace 
passes off to each leaf, while the vascular supply to the axillary bud is 

^ Flora Er^anmngsband^ 1892, p. 174. 

® Boodle, Linn, Journ,^ vol. xxxv., p. 659; J. II. M*Ilroy, Tians, Roy, Phil, 
Glasgow, vol. xxwii,, p, 136. 

® Bower, Ann, of Bot,^ vol. iii., pp. 340-36a 


*Prantl, l,€,y p. 24. 
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attached to that of the leaf-trace. The stele varies considerably in 
its construction in different species: in Ifymenophyllum there is less 
variation than in Tnchomanes, In all cases the stele lies centrally, 
and is delimited by the endodermis, followed by a broad pericycle, while 
the phloem surrounds the centrally-lying \ylern. In s})ecies of Hymeno- 
phylhtm with large rhizomes, such as H, scabrum or dilatatum^ the 
metaxylem forms a ring enclosing the protoxylem together with some 
parenchyma : the metaxylem often has the form of two bands, their definition 
having relation to the origin of the strands which pass to the roots (Fig. 
328 ; Boodle, Fig. lo). In species with small rhizomes the metaxylem 



I'Kt. ^>£>. 


Tunsverse section of a nodij of llyntenolthyUum dHtttatmn v. h^rsti^rtanunu 
of rhirome to tlie iiKht, leaf-tinte to the left. /// -.phloem; wotosyluiu ; I 
xylem-lunds; //--upjMsi vylem-bnml. a^»o. (Aftei lloodlv.) 
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forms a small band or mass, and the protoxylem i.s peripheral to it on 
the^ lower side : these two types are bridged by transitional forms. In 
Tnchomanes the structure of the rhizome of T* reniforme correspondwS in all 
essentials to that of H. scabmm^ but with a considerable mass of parenchyma 
accompanying the central protoxylem. In others the parenchyma is scanty 
( T. 'radicans\ while in T, tnehoideum the stele is sub-collateral : these types 
find their analogues in Hymenophyllum. But other species of Tridiomanes 
diverge along lines of their own ; thus the stele is collateral in 71 muscoides, 
with the xylem downwards : others (7! labiatum and Motley i) may have 
only a single tracheid, or none, and no phloem : these are plainly reduced 
types. Others again may show a solid mass of xylem, with scattered 
indefinite protoxylem (71 spicaUmC)^ or with the protoxylem peripheral 
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( 7 ! sc'api^fefis ) : there is reason to think that these, being more specialised 
in their general habit, have undergone secondary modification also of 
their stelar structure. 

The petiole receives in all cases a single strand, which passes off from 
the stele without a leaf-gap, and widens out upwards into a collateral ' 
structme with more or less clearly curved xylem. 

The comparison of this structure with that of other living Ferns leads 
to the recognition of no near relation. Perhaps the nearest is with 
the ancient family of the Botryopterideae, and especially with the genus 
Zygopteris. It will be seen that the correspondence is closest betw'een 
the structure seen in Zygopteris Grayi (Fig. 270, p. 500), and that seen in 
7 ! renifomie and TT. scabrnm^ that is, with the species which show the 
nearest resemblance to one another of the living forms of Hymenophyllaceae. 
The chief features of resemblance are in the structure of the stele, and 
the mode of origin of the leaf-trace, and of the supply to the axillary 
bud. As to the former, if the small central tracheides of Zygopteris are 
protoxylem, as seems highly probable, the agreement with 71 reniformt^ 
or the larger Hy 7 nenophyllu 7 jis is very close, the differences being such as 
would be due to a ?ths arrangement of the leaves on the one hand, and 
distichous on the other. The mode of origin of the leaf-trace without 
any foliar gap, and the insertion upon it of the supply to the axillar}^ bud 
are also points of similarity. This resemblance to a very ancient form 
appears to confirm the recognition of the living species named as being 
probably primitive, while from that central point the remaining species 
of Hymejwphylhmt diverged slightly in one direction, but those of Tricho- 
manes diverged much more strongly along their owm lines, either of reduction 
or of other specialisation. Such a conclusion appears to emerge clearly 
from the anatomical comparison. 

The Hymenophyllaceae have undergone vicissitudes of classification : 
Brongniart first separated them as a special family, though the name of 
Endlicher is usually connected with their recognition as ranking on an 
equal footing with the Cyatheaceae or Polypodiaceae. Presl regarded them 
as a connecting link between Mosses and Liverwrorts, and somewhat far 
removed from the Filicineae; but the actual separation of them from the 
Filicineae was opposed by Mettenius. The comparison of their vegetative 
structure with that of certain Br/ophytes was, however, maintained, and 
strengthened by fresh observations : it was pursued subsequently by Prantl, 
with regard to the sporophyte, and especially to the sorus, and by Goebel 
as regards the gametophyte. Consequently they were held to illustrate 
the phylogenetic connection between Mosses and Vascular Cryptogams, 
and to bridge over the gap between these circles of affinity in the sequence 
of development of the Archegoniateae. Further, the Hymenophyllaceae have 
been held to be at least as near to the Polypodiaceae as to any other family 
of the homosporous Leptosporangiateae : in accordance with such views we 
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find them placed first in the system of Christ/ and removed lar Irom 
those Ferns with oblique annulus with which they weie associated in 
Hooker’s Synopsis Filicum, I have elsewhere expiessed my dissent fiom 
the new that the Hymcnophyllaceac are the most primitive ty[)e of l^'ems: 
an alternative view is here adopted as to the relationship of this inteicsting 
family, based not only on comparison of the living forms, but also upon 
the rapidly increasing knowledge of related fossils. 

It has now been seen that the two geneia of the family may be separately 
recognised as forming natural sequences, and that there is greater uniformity 
in the genus Hymenophyllum than in Trichomanes, In the former genus 
the usual characters of the larger types are, a creeping rhizome containing 
a stele with metaxylem surrounding the protoxylem : with much branched 
leaves, sometimes of more than a single layer of cells in the wings; with 
sori, having a short receptacle, bearing large sporangia witli large spore- 
output. Such a species as If, dilatafum may be taken as a central non- 
specialised type of the genus. In the case of Trichomanes^ the species 
T, reniforme is isolated from the rest, and shares with Hymenophyllum 
the character of a creeping axis, containing a stele of similar construction : 
it has leaves several layers in thickness, short receptacle, and relatively 
large sporangia, with large spore-output. All these characters place it in 
close relation to Hymenophyllum, The rest of the genus represents various 
lines of specialisation ; in some the creeping axis appears to have resumed 
an upright position, with modifications of the stele which may be held as 
secondary:® this is found in species with advanced leaf-diflerentiation, thin 
leaf-texture, elongated receptacle, relatively small sporangia, and low spore- 
output per sporangium, such as T, spkatum. In others there are found 
in varying degree diminution of size and complexity of leaf-form, reduction 
of stelar structure in the creeping axis, and even complete absence of roots : 
these characters are accompanied by thin leaf-texture, elongated receptacle, 
small or often minute sporangia, and a spore-output varying from 64 to 
us low as 32. A general conspec'tus of the family, bearing these characters 
in mind, leads to the conclusion that the species in which its two genera 
are most nearly alike are themselves the most primitive, and that it is 
through them that comparisons may best be instituted with a view to 
determining the evolutionary relations of the family. The rest may be 
held to form sequences of specialisation, which will accordingly possess 
less direct interest for comparison with other Ferns. 

Taking, then, the characters of the sporophyte, as seen respectively in 
H, dilatatuin and in T, reniforme^ they may be compared seriatim with 
those of other Filicales. The creeping habit is already seen in such early 
Ferns as the Schizaeaceae and Gleicheniaceae, which are also protostelic ; 
but the peculiar structure of the stele of the above species finds its nearest 
correlative not in these families, but in the Botryopterideae, and especially 
* in ZygopUrisx allowing for the differences which follow on upright habit 
^ Famkrauter dtr JSrde, p. u “Boodle, /.c., p. 487. 
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and radial construction in Zygopteris and the creeping dorsiventral rhizome 
in these Hymenophyllaceae, the structural resemblance is very close : and 
with this go the strikingly similar facts of structure and insertion of the 
leaf-trace, and of the mode of supply to the a\illary buds. 

Next, as to the leaf-texture, di/ataium and T reniforme are both 
species with the lamina composed of several layers, and occasionally showing 
in their development the alternate segmentation seen in the leaves of 
ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns. According to the argument advanced 
above, the filmy texture is an adaptive character shown in various families 
of Ferns : the peculiarity of the Hymenophyllaceae is that they show it in 
the highest degree. But the species named appear less specialised in the 
hygrophilous direction than others of the family, and thus they serv^e to 
connect it with the ordinary types. 

The marginal position of the sorus is shared with the Schizaeaceae, while 
it is to be remembered that the Botryopterideae and Osmundaceae may also 
bear sporangia in their leaf-margins. But the Hymenophyllaceae differ from 
any of these in the basipetal sequence of the sporangia, the elongated 
receptacle, and the cup-like indusium. The basipetal sequence may be 
held to be a secondary condition, bringing with it the advantage of spreading 
the drain of spore-production over a longer period than if all were developed 
simultaneously : the elongation of the receptacle, a consequence of intercalary 
growth, is almost a necessary condition of its adoption. The basal cup-like 
indusium, imperfectly represented in the Schizaeaceae, has probably been 
a new formation : its efficacy in protecting the youngest sporangia at the 
base of the sorus amply justifies its existence. It is thus possible to conceive 
of the origin of the Hymenophyllaceous sorus from some Fem-type with 
marginal sporangia, by initiation of a basipetal sequence, and establishment 
of a protective indusium. The type from which they might have originated 
would probably be found among some protostelic types with large sporangia 
marginally produced, of which the Botrj^opterideae, Osmundaceae, and 
Schizaeaceae are the known representatives. 

A comparison of the sporangia themselves confirms this reference to 
the Ferns with large sporangia, rather than to simpler forms such as the 
Polypodiaceae. For there is an oblique annulus conesponding in position 
on the one hand to that of the other Gradatae, but also to that of certain 
of the Simplices. A comparison of Fig. 325 of Hymemphyllum with Fig. 310 
of Gleic/ienia shows plainly the close similarity of the sporangia: and it 
has been shown that if the peripheral face of the Gleicheniaceous sporangium 
be reduced the Schizaeaceous type is the result, both being variants of the 
same form. If finally the point of dehiscence were shifted from the median 
plane to the side— a practical necessity where there is a basipetal sequence 
— the Hymenophyllaceous sporangium would be the result. Further, in the 
spore-output certain of the Hymenophyllaceae approach the Simplices : it has 
been shown that in Tunbridgefise the output per sporangium is 256-512 : 
in 71 reniforme and sericetm it is typically 256, while other species of 
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Hyme^wphyih^m yield ic8 as the typical number. These are figures which 
find no correlative in ordinary Leptosporangiate Ferns, but only among 
the Simpiice>. a fact which strongly supports the view above expressed. 
On the other band, certain species of Trichomartes show only low spore- 
output, but they are on other grounds regarded as specialised, and their 
small sporangia and low output are further indications of their derivative 
character. 

It would be impossible to close any comparative account of the Hymeno- 
phyllaceae \vithout some reference to the gametophyte, for it has figured 
largely in previous discussions. Trichoimms is the simpler type of the 
family in its prothallus : while that of Hy^nenophyllum consists of a broad 
ribbon-like expansion, that of Trichomancs is usually filamentous, with more 
massive archegoniophores. The archegonia of these Ferns do not show 
distinctive features, but Heim,^ who has drawn attention to the value 
of antheridia for comparative purposes, specially notes the similarity of 
those of the Hymenophyllaceae to those of the Gleicheniaceae. This is 
a fact of importance when taken with the data of spore-output, for 
it is thus seen that features of the reproductive organs of both generations 
indicate a similar affinity. 

The result of a general comparison of the Hymenophyllaceae with other 
Ferns is then to recognise that they approach most nearly to certain of 
the Simplices, with which they agree in many points, both of the sporophyte 
and the gametophyte. The structural peculiarities of the gametophyte 
apart from the sexual organs are probably in large measure the result of 
secondary adaptation : a comparison of the antheridia, however, points to 
certain of the Simplices. The characters of the sporophyte are more 
distinctive : they point, in one feature or another, to all the known protostelic 
families of the Simplices, but to no one family in particular: so that it is 
impossible at present to locate the origin of the family with any degree 
of exactitude. The Hymenophyllaceae are to be looked upon as of early 
origin, but ending as a blind line of descent, characterised by specialisation 
of both generations to a hygrophilous habitat, which has taken the form 
of simplification ; in both generations Trichomatm shows the greater 
simplicity, and is on that account to be held as more removed from the 
original source. 


'^Fhra^ 1S96, p. 363. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

GRADATAE {Contbiued), 

THYRSOPTERIDEAE. 

The rare monotypic genua Thyrsopterisy which is endemic on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, was at once placed with Dicksonia, which appears to be its 
natural position, though it is belter, perhaps, to make it the sole repre- 
sentative of a separate family. It is a Fern with an upright axis, three to five 
feet high, covered by the scars of leaves : these have thick stalks, bear 
a lamina three to four times pinnate: the upper pinnae are sterile and of 
leathery texture: the lowest pairs of pinnae are fertile but slender: they 
are as highly branched as the sterile pinnae, but with the surface undeveloped : 
each pinnule is terminated by a sonis, the whole giving the appearance of 
a complicated thyrsus. There is some evidence that Ferns of this type 
existed as early as the Jurassic period. 

The sori have a cup-like basal indusium, surrounding a receptacle which 
bears numerous sporangia. As in the Hymenophyllaceae, and on the other 
hand as in Dicksoniay the receptacle is the actual apex or margin of the 
pinnule ; it appears at first, w’hile the pinna is still tightly coiled, as a smooth 
cone, slightly flattened in the plane of the leaf. Below this, before the spor- 
angia make their appearance, the indusium begins to be formed, as a massive 
outgrowth : a transverse section at this stage often shows that the indusium 
is slightly two-lipped, and here we may trace an indication of correspondence 
with Dkksonia (Cihotium), or, on the other hand, with Hymenophylhm ; 
but this two-lipped character is only slight, and is not obvious at later 
stages. The formation of sporangia soon follows, and their succession is 
basipetal: the first appear at the extreme margin, of which one is shown 
in Fig. 329 A, the section being perpendicular to the surfaces of the leaf : 
others then appear in lower positions. The marginal sporangium thus seen 
is only one of a series which arise along the edge of the flattened receptacle : 
thus the receptacle is a flattened lobe developed from the margin of the 
pinnule, as in Dicksonhiy while the indusium originates as a growth within 
the margin, on either side of the pinnule. 
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The foim of the parent cells of the sporangia is not constant : commonly 
the cell has a stiuare base, and the first segment-wall passes obliquely to 
the basal wall (Fig. 329 \ and c), the ne\t segment-wall being inserted 
obliqueK on the first- the lesult is from the outset a sporangium with a 
short massne stalk, as shown in Fig. 3-*! other cases the parent 

cell is more wedge-shaped, and the first segment-wall cuts an oblique lateral 
i\all (Fig. 329 B) thus the segmentation in Thyrsopkris -nasers between 
two types— the one characteristic of larger, the other of smaller spore-output. 
The further segmentation of the spoiangial head follows the type usual for 
T.,eptospoiangiate Feins. Very soon, however, the spoiangium takes an 
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Thy* soph ru Kre A = longitudinal section throuQ:h the > oung sorub, shov mg 

the t\\ o lipped inausium 2 , t, and sporangia seated on the receptacle^ the oldest 
being at the distal limit of it C=: tu o young sporangu. ,il?=:one rather more advanced. 

Z?=a sporangium \Mth tapetum and sporogenous gioup shaded. £, /'^matuit 
‘sporangia. /3-/?X2ca F sso. 

unsymmetrical form, the more strongly growing side being that directed 
towards the apex of the receptacle (Fig. 329 d) : the oblique annulus, which 
in this genus presents peculiar characters, makes its appearance early, and 
occupies a position comparable to that in Gleiclienia : the orientation of the 
sporangia is thus on the Gleicheniaceous type, which, when repeated and 
associated w-ith lateral dehiscence, offers the advantages for spore-dissemi- 
nation noted in the Hymenophyllaceae, and effective in other Gradatae. 
The central cell undergoes the usual segmentation to form a tapetum of 
the usual type, and 12 to 16 spore-mother-cells. From countings of the 
spores it has been concluded that the typical number for each sporan- 
gium is from 48 to 64. 

The sporangia when mature are of large size and rather peculiar form : 
seen from without they present some rather unusual features. Fig. 329 f 
shows one presenting its central face: the annulus, starting from the base, 
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runs round two sides, but at the point it appears to stop, but it does not 
do so actually : it merely curves round upon the peripheral face, and dis- 
appears behind the body of the sporangium. That the annulus is really 
a continuous one is seen from Fig. 329 e, which represents the peripheral 
face : it is very irregular, especially at the base of the sporangium, and 
consists of a large but not definite number of rather narrow cells; together 
they form a twisted hoop, so disposed that the distal end of the hoop is 
curved in the direction of the apex of the receptacle, and this curvature 
makes the sporangium a peculiarly difficult object to represent in a drawing. 
The thickening of the w^alls is greater at the distal part of the annulus than 
at the proximal, while at one side or the other is a part not strictly defined, 
where rupture will take place. There is no definite stomium, and though 
rupture usually occurs about the region to the right in Fig. 329 e, the 
actual point of dehiscence may vary. 

The features thus noted mark off the annulus of Thyrsofteris as one of 
the least specialised among Leptosporangiate Ferns : the inequality of its 
thickening suggests a comparison with Loxsoma. It seems probable that, 
while showing clear points for comparison with Dicksonia^ it has been derived 
from a type with a completely indurated annulus and median rupture : that 
this became modified in consequence of the close packing of the sporangia 
in the sorus, which would interfere with a median dehiscence : that a lateral 
rupture had been adopted, but the sporangium not definitely specialised for it. 

The anatomy of Thynopteris is very imperfectly known. The leaf shows 
a vascular S5’stem, with a few separate bands arranged in the usual horse- 
shoe outline ; in fact, the structure suggests similarity with Dicksonia, There 
are no data as to the internal structure of the axis. 

From the known characters it would appear that the relationship of 
Thyrsopferis is primarily with Didisonia^ but in some remote degree also 
with the Hymenophyllaceae : there appears little reason to relate it to the 
Cyatheaceae, as has been suggested by various writers. It is, however, 
best placed as a separate family, on account of the peculiar characters of 
the sporangium and annulus : these show less perfect differentiation than 
of the Ferns named, while an archaic character is indicated by the numerous 
cells of the annulus, and the imperfect localisation of the point of 
rupture. 

DICKSONIEAE. 

The family of the Dicksonieae included, as arranged in Hooker s Synopsis 
F/Iicnm, six genera ; but of these the affinity of Onoc/ea appears to be rather 
with the Cyatheae, while Hypoderris^ JJoodsia, SphaeropteriSy and Deparia 
differ from Dkksonia itself not only in the position of the sori, which are 
superficial (except in D€paria^\ but also in the fact that the various ages 

^ Diparia Moorei, a fem in which the sori are mostly marginal, shows occasional 
super tidal sori also: but these are upon the upper surface, and the case is perhaps com- 
parable \vith that of Ajpidium ammalum* Hk. and Am: see p. 117. 
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of the sporangia are intermixed. The probable position of these genera 
will be consideied later. There remains, then, only the old comprehensive 
genu.s Dicksimia, This was divided in the Synopsis Filicum into three 
sections — Cibotiinn^ JBuduksonia. and Patama [^Pennsfaedtia). While 
Cibotium and Endicksonia have obvious relations to Thyrsoptcris^ Patama 
^ Dtnnstacdtia) clearly approaches the genus Davalha^ and especially to that 
.section of the old genus which has been separated as the independent genus 
Microiepiai these relationships will now’ receive the support of develop- 
mental and anatomical evidence. I shall follow PrantP in separating 
Dennstaedtia and Microlepia from the position given them in the 
Filicum^ and recognise them as constituting, perhaps w^ith certain other geneia, 
a natural sub-tribe under the name of the Dennstaedtiinae Prantl, having a 
position between Dkksonia and Davallia^ and constituting with them a 
natural sequence. It will be shown that following this series from Thyrso- 
pteris to Davallia we shall pass from a t5’pe with basipetal sequence of the 
large, short-stalked sporangia, with oblique annulus, to forms mth a mi.xed 
sorus, smaller, long-stalked sporangia, and a vertical annulus. The receptacle, 
which is a prominent feature in the former, is reduced, or represented only 
by a flat surface in the latter types. The gradual nature of these parallel 
steps seems to indicate that the w’hole series is one of natural affinity, as 
indeed has always been recognised by systematic writers. 

Dicksonia (excl. § Patama). 

The genus Picksouia includes some large Tree Ferns, and others of smaller 
stature but with prevalent radial construction. Some of the smaller species 
closely resemble small plants of Thyrsopteris \ like it they have leaves 
repeatedly pinnate, with numerous sori borne at the margins, but without 
any differentiation of sterile and fertile pinnae. The sori are protected by 
a two-lipped indusium, but the lips are unequal, and their character has 
been used as a basis of division of the genus. It will be shown that the 
receptacle itself is marginal, and that the lips of the indusium are develop- 
mentally outgrowths from the surface of the pinnule, just as in the 
Hymenophyllaceae and in Thyrsopferis. Thus there is essential corre- 
spondence with these Ferns, and the differences are rather of habit and 
ske than of the more fundamental features of the sorus. 

Spore-Producing Members. 

The sorus in this genus has already been investigated by Gliick,- 
who points out that the receptacle arises from the original leaf-margin, 
while the two lips of the indusium spring from the upper and lower 
leaf-surfaces. The structure of the young receptacle, as seen in Pkksonia 
(Cibotium) Schiedei^ Baker^ is like that of a leaf-margin, with a marginal 

^ Arb. B&nigi, Bot . Cart , an Breslau^ 1S92, p. 18. ^Ftcra^ 1895, Heft 3. 
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senes of actively dividing cells In sections perpendicular to the leaf 
surface the >oung sorus appears as in Pig 330 the cell marked {m) 
being one of the marginal senes A section of a similai sorus in a 
plane (1 \) appears as shown in Fig 330 d (the chain of 10 cells 
superposed on the lip of the indusium), while at the lowei level (y^ }) 
It IS as shown between the mdusial lips It is thus seen that the receptacle 
IS structurally like a noimal leaf margin, a conclusion again supported by 
Fig 330 Pj ^hich shows a similar sorus traversed in a plane (a, z) 

A B 



Flo -jO 

jntfunta Sthuau taker J = section through 'i >ounR srus perpendic uKr to the 

^eaf surface z z=xndusium Mscell of m irfe.in'il senes ^ssection of sorus p-uiUel lo 
the leal surface ns alouj, nline z z in Fig 1 showing rcceptnrie beanng sporangia ir, zr 
C=a birailar section bearing older spoiangia /?s=trans\eise section af a ioun», sorus 
shouing the two lips of the indusium (z«/) and receptac e between them ns along a 
plane 1 i m Big ^ k secti on of the receptacle is n plane t i m f is superposed on 
the lower indu&ul lip Ihe cential h^me shows sp nnti il stilks cut t* ms\ersel> 4 D 
Xaoo £ F if H sporangi i tf DiuIa nm Mtn it. i from four different points of siew 
'50 


indicated in Fig 330 a It is important to note the mequalit) in bize 
of the two lips of the indusium Here it is only slight, but m forms to 
be subsequent!) descnbed an increasing inequalit), both in area and in 
substance, makes its appearance The formation of the sporangia has 
begun in the marginal cells, and it is seen that their appearance is 
almost simultaneous, a point better shown in Fig 330 c, which repre- 
sents a slightl) more advanced stage These marginal sporangia are 
succeeded b> others produced m a basipetal sequence, but the succession 
IS not long continued, and in JD Culata^ L’Hent, it is not clearly marked , 
there is, however, no evidence of intercalation of )ounger sporangia 
between those already present. 
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As seen from Figs. 330 b, c, the sporangial mother-cells are deeply 
sunkj and the first segment-walls may insert themselves upon the basal 
wall, as is shown in sporangium (3), Fig. c; in other cases the segment 
walls may cut the lateral walls of the mother-cell {e.g, sporangium 4). 
But, however this may be, the first segmentations are those characteristic 
of bulky sporangia. 

The sporangia themselves are of large size, and vary somewhat in 
form, being in D, Cidcita of an almost pear-like shape with very oblique 
ring, while in D. JSTmziesii the ring is more longitudinal. The stalks 
aie relatively thick though elongated, and show in transverse section a 
rosette of six or seven cells (Fig. 330, central drawing). As the published 
drawings of Dkksonia sporangia are not altogether satisfactory, I have 
represented those of D, Menziesii^ Hook and Baker, from four different 
points of view. Fig. 330 h shows how, on the peripheral face, the con- 
tinuous ring of the annulus surrounds the relatively large thin-walled area ; 
the indurated part of the annulus is shaded, and of the rest, four smaller 
cells (connective cells) are seen on either side of the group of five cells 
which form the stomium. The central face is shown in Fig. 330 f ; 
but in this case the stomium is composed of only four cells, while five 
connective cells are seen on either side of it. Fig. 330 e shows a lateral 
view of the side on which the annulus is completely indurated, and Fig. 
330 G shows the stomium as again a group of five cells, while two pairs 
of connective ” cells are seen on either side of it. From these drawings 
the form and large size of the sporangium, and the position of the annulus 
are clearly seen, while we also conclude from them that the number of 
cells of the stomium and connective is not constant. 

The orientation of the sporangia has been examined in D. Schkdei^ 
Ckamissoi and Menzmiix at the margin of the flattened receptacle it is 
not uniform, but the sporangia seated on the sides nearer its base show 
in the majority of cases, though with no strict uniformity, an orientation 
on the Gleicheniaceous plan. 

Notwithstanding the laige size of the sporangia, the output of spores 
in Dicksonia is not a high one. Enumerations were made for Z>. MenziesH 
with 62, 63 as the result, and in D. antarctica^ 64. Clearly 64 is the typical 
number for these Ferns. 

Anatomy. 

The vascular system of Dicksonia can only be properly understood 
in the light of the simpler fonns, and especially of the Dennstaedtiinae. 
Nevertheless it will be described here, and referred to again later. It 
has been examined in Z>. Barometz and Culcifa by Gwynne-Vaughan,^ 
who finds the system of the axis to consist of a cylindrical dictyostele 
surrounding a large central pith. The meshes of the dictyostele are the 
foliar gaps, and from the lower limit of each arises a leaf-trace in the 

Mjmi. of xvii., 1903, p. 708. 
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form of a broad ribbon of tissue, with its margins folded inwards (Fig. 331). 
Very shortly after its departure from the axial stele this ribbon breaks 
up into a number of isolated strands arranged in horse-shoe fashion as 
seen in the transverse section. The point of disintegration \aries from 
one leaf to another, and sometimes it does not occur until the free petiole 
is reached. There are no accessor}" strands in the pith nor in the leaf 
stalk, as are seen in some other related Ferns. 

The structure, even in the large dendroid species, such as D. sqvarrosa^ 
a?itarcfica^ and Schiedei^ appears to be the same as that in D, jBarometz, 
but on a larger scale. The relation of the whole to a solenostelic type 
is obvious: where a leaf is inserted a gap occurs in the solenostele; but 
the leaf-gaps are very small and close up rapidly: if these leaf insertions 
be close together, as they are in an upright radial stock, the foliar gaps 



Fig. 331 

Dieksomet Bafomeiz^ Portion of the vascular svstem of the stem, seen from within, 
and showing the departure of three leaf-traces, {\tter Gwynne-Vaughan ) 

will overlap, and give to the stele a reticulate character. On the other 
hand, the leaf-trace is originally a single strand, and is clearly seen to 
be so at its base in V. Barometzx but as it passes up the petiole it is 
disintegrated so as to form a number of separate strands. It will be 
seen later that this structure is in principle the same as that seen in 
the genus Dennstacdiia^ allowance being made for diiference in size, and 
in the elongation of the rhizome with its isolated leaves. 

Both structurally and in the characters of the sorus and sporangium 
the Dicksonieae as now limited occupy a position between Tkyrsopuris and 
the Dennstaedtiinae, while in soral condition, though not in spore-output, 
the family shows analogies witli the larger species of Hymenophyllum. 

DENNSTAEDTIINAE. 

This sub-tribe was founded by Prantl,^ to include the genera Dennstaedtia^ 
Mkrokpia^ Leptokpia^ Saccoloma^ and Hypokpis, The most important of 

^ Arheihn Bot, Garden an Bresiau^ voL L, p. 18 , 
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these genera are the two first, which were placed apart in the Sy^wpsis 
Filicum : Dennsfaediia (as ^ Fata/iia) was included in Dicksoma^ while 
Microlepia was included as a section of jDavalila, But evidently systematists 
had reason to know how closely allied these two were, since the synonyms 
have been numerous. The fact is that Dennsiaedtia is not very nearly related 
to Dicksonia \ the form of sorus is different, and the details of the sporangium : 
these characters should weigh more strongly than any similarity of habit. 
On the other hand, Microiepia, while it resembles Dennsiaedtia in its sorus, 
differs in some essential points from DavaUia, Certain new facts have 
confirmed the soundness of Prantfs systematic method of founding the 
sub-tribe : it will be seen that the Ferns included in it occupy a peculiarly 
interesting position, as connecting links between the basipetal type of sorus 
seen in the Dicksonieae^ and that of the Davaliias. 


MiCROLEPiA = (i>f/^'^7///Vr, g Mkrolepia) 

This genus includes Ferns with creeping rhizome, on which solitary 
leaves are borne, which are not articulated at the base. The surfaces bear 
hairs, not ramenta. The leaves are repeatedly pinnate, and bear sori with 
the indusium unequally lipped \ the upper lip appears as a continuation of 
the leaf-surface, the low^er lip as a membranous half-cup-shaped outgrowth : 
the result is that the whole sorus appears to be intra-maiginaL 

The sorus has been examined in Mkrolepia speluncae (L.), Moore, hiria 
(Kaulf), Presl, siHgosa (Thunb.), Presl, and plaiyphylla (Don), J. Sm. In 
all these it shows in the main a basipetal succession. This is seen in 
M. speluncae^ in Fig. 332 a, in which the two lips of the indusium appear 
with the characteristic inequality, the superior lip (r.) having the aspect of 
a continuation of the leaf-lobe, while the inferior lip (/.) is smaller, and has 
some similarity in position to the indusium of Cystopteris. The receptacle 
is conical, but the sporangia are not very numerous, and it is not greatly 
elongated; it is traversed by a band of tracheides {tr,). The order of 
appearance of the sporangia is in a strict basipetal succession, but this is 
not long maintained. The sporangia themselves are on short, rather thick, 
three-rowed stalks, and the head shows a slightly oblique form, the peripheral 
face being the more convex. The annulus is almost longitudinal, but still 
it shows a slight degree of obliquity, such as will be described below in 
Dennsiaedtia apiifoUa ; the orientation of the sporangia shows a considerable 
regularity on the Gleicheniaceous type. 

In Mkrolepia hiria there is general correspondence to 31 , speluncae as 
regards structure of the sorus and sporangium, though the succession of 
sporangia is longer, and the receptacle accordingly more elongated; but 
cases occur occasionally in which the strict basipetal succession is not 
maintained One of these is represented in Fig, 332 b, in which there is 
a larger sporangium at the tetrad stage, and below a small one in which 
the spore-mother-cells have not yet expanded. Fig, 332 c shows another 
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example of departure from the strict basipetal succession ; still the receptacle 
is seen to be elongated and traversed for a considerable distance upwards 
by a strand of tracheides. Such exceptions occur in about one in every 
five sori cut, and are therefore not excessively rare. These irregularities 
are of interest for comparison with tho.^e to be described for Dennsfaedtia. 

In J/. platyphylla and J/. stri^osa the sorus was found to be basipetal 
the receptacle conical, and the sporangia of the same type as in the other 
species. Thus it may be concluded for Microkpia that the sorus is typically 
one showing basipetal succession of rather short-stalked, slightly oblique 



Fig. 

A^Microhpia spttwicae^ Baker. Sorus shoum^ unequal Ups of the indusium, and 
basipetal succession of spoiangia. Xxoo C^&lmclepia ktrta, Knulf. Similar 
secuons to A. but shovsing departures from the s>trict basipetal succession. X zoa. 

sporangia, with reasonable regularitj’ of orientation, inserted upon a conical 
receptacle, and protected by two unequal indusial flaps. But that in some 
species occasional departures from the strictly basipetal succession occur, 
younger sporangia being found inserted between those which are more 
advanced. 

Dz^nstakdtia -{V icksoma, g Fatania), 

This genus includes numerous species of more delicate habit than 
jDicksoma, and with creeping rhizomes, the solitary leaves are non-articulated, 
a character in common with Microkpia^ and ranked as an important one 
by Smith. Hairs are borne, not ramenta. The habit is like Microkpia^ 
but also very like DceuaUia, The small sori are marginal, and Prantl had 
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already noted ^ that the receptacle is denied from the leaf-margin, while 
the cup like indusium oiiginates as two fiap-like outgrowths of the lower 
and upper surfaces , excepting that the indusium is not two-lipped, and 
that the receptacle is cjlmdncal instead of flattened, it resembles in its 
main features the sorus of Dick^iOma The relations of the spoiangia within 
the sorus have been examined in Dennstaedtia aptifolia^ Hook., with the 
result that the basipetal succession has been found to be much more 
marked: than in Dicksoma. The receptacle is cylindrical and elongated, 
and tra\ersed by tracheides for a considerable distance (Fig. 332 bts^ a), 
upon It the spoiangia arise, as a rule, in stnctly basipetal Older The 
sporangia themseUes undergo the usual segmentation, when mature they 
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A^Dtnnsiaedna a^t/olta^ Hook Soitu> showing basi^tal succession throughout 
Cssdehiscent sporangium of the same showing \ery shghtly oblique annulus 
Dt-nnUaedita mb Kaulf Sorus in vertical section showing that it has been at 

iirst basipetal, but with a mixed character supervening jDs dehiscent sporangium of the 
same, seen from the base, showing that the annulus stops short on either side of the 
insertion of the stalk (j/) XII x loo 

have long stalks composed of three rows of cells; the head is not 
bilaterally symmetrical, but one side is more strongly convex than the other ; 
and it will be seen from the figure that the more convex side is the 
peripheral one. The annulus is not exactly vertical, but running lound the 
margin of the sporangium to the attachment of the stalk, it is there slightly 
diverted to one side (Fig. 332 bU^ c) ; usually the sequence of cells of the 
annulus is not wholly interrupted by the insertion of the stalk, but its cells 
are more or less in contact with one another, and the annulus is in such 
cases actually continuous at the base, as it is in those sporangia where it is 
more conspicuously oblique. In fact, the sporangium of D, apiifolia shows, 
though m a less obvious degree than in Dicksonia^ the oblique annulus. 
The nearer side of the sporangium shown in Fig. 332 bis^ c is the less 
convex one, the more convex side is the peripheral face as regards the 

'^Loc, «/., p, 19, 
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whole sorus, and it is on this side that the annulus may be seen to show 
the last traces of continuity at the base. The orientation of the sporangia, 
as desciibed, is not always maintained in the mature state; transverse 
sections of the mature sorus show some latitude in this respect; but this 
may be due merely to a twisting of the long thin stalk This seems 
the probable explanation, since the young sporangia show a fairly accurate 
orientation. 

Sections of sporangia show that the number of spore-mo thei -cells in 
each sporangium is variable : eight, twelve, and sixteen have been observed. 
Countings of mature spores have shown that in certain cases the full 
number of 64 may be produced. 

Deviations from the basipetal succession have been observed in D, 
davaUioides (Br.), Moore, and in D, mbiginosa (Kaulf), Moore. Even in D, 
apitfolia isolated cases have been seen of a sporangium seated near the apex 
of the leceptacle. appaiently ariested in its development, and representing 
a less advanced state than those surrounding it. In D. davaUtoides^ cases 
of this sort are of fairly common occurrence towards the apex of the 
rather elongated conical receptacle. These may be held to be transitional 
forms to what is seen in the allied species D. rubiginosa^ the sorus of 
which is represented in longitudinal section in Fig. 332 to, b. Here, upon 
a relath ely short receptacle, and between indusial flaps which are also 
short, the sporangia are disposed with no definite succession ; the 
persistent stalks of two old sporangia are near the apex of the receptacle, 
and the younger spoiangia below, with spores and tetrads, give a slight 
indication of a basipetal succession, but still younger sporangia are disposed 
irregularly among them. The sorus, though showing some slight signs 
of a basipetal succession at first, is clearly of that type which we shall 
designate “mixed,” that is, wnth the sporangia produced in no definite 
succession, but the younger interspersed irregularly among those which are 
more advanced ; correlated with this we find the receptacle short, but 
wide. The sporangium also shows a difference from apiifoiia^ the 
annulus being definitely interrupted at the insertion of the stalk as is shown 
in Fig. 332 to, d, which represents a dehiscent sporangium seen from 
below, (st) indicating the insertion of the round stalk. We shall subse- 
quently see that, by these gradations in Dennstaediia^ a transition is indicated 
between two fundamental types of soral arrangement, the basipetal 
succession of sporangia, and the mixed^ where the various ages are irregularly 
interspersed. Dennstaedfia is thus found to correspond to Microlepia in 
the occasional departure from the typical basipetal succession of the 
sporangia in the sorus: this condition leads on to that seen in the 
genus DavalUa, 

The other genera included in the Dennstaedtiinae by Prantl are 
Lepiolepia, Saccoloma^ and Hypohpis. The first two of these are closely 
related to Microlepia^ as their numerous synonyms show : many of 
their species have indeed been included in that genus, Hypolepis is 
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mentioned by Piantl himself as an uncertain member of this sub-tribe. 
An examination of its sorus shows the sporangia of various ages intermixed, 
and without definite orientation. On these grounds the affinity of this 
genus would appear to be elsewhere than in the Dennstaedtiinae. 


Anatomy. 

It has long been known that the axes of Dennstaedtia and of Microlepia 
show the structure now recognised as solenostelic j but the detailed know- 
ledge has lately been extended by Mr. Gw’ynne-Vaughan,^ and made the 
subject of important comparisons, of which the following paragraphs are 
a brief abstract. The solenostele is itself held to be a relatively primitive 
state; all the species of De?mstaedfia that have hitherto been examined 


Fig. 333 B, 

P^nnsiauUia {Dickmiia)tMiiaHtoidcs, Diaaramof 
vascul^bl’j.tem of rhizome, including a n»>Ue and the 
base of a leaf«irace. lateral shoot aiising fiom 

basiscopic margin of leaf-trace: r.A.s=ndee upon 
internal surface of solenostele. The upper surlace 
of rhizome would face the obsei ver. (After Gwvnne- 
Vaughan.) ^ 

prove to be essentially solenohtelic : similarly all the reputed species of 
MicroUpia that have been examined are also typically solenostelic, with 
two exceptions only: one of these is Davaiiia {Microlepia) hirsuta] Hk., 
which is dorsiventrally dictyostelic, and this appears structurally out of 
place among the j^Ptirolepias \ an examination of its sorus, however, shows 
that the plant is one of the Mixtae: thus both the anatomy and the state 
of the sorus show that its proper place is elsewhere, probably with Davaiiia, 
The other exception is Davaiiia {Microlepia) pinnata^ Cav., which appears 
to have relations anatomically rather with Zi/idsaya. Excluding these it 
may be said then that solenostelic structure is typical for Dennstaedtia 
and Microlepia. 

The vascular relations of leaf and axis are indicated by the Figs. 333 
A, B, c. The leaf-trace is in all cases an undivided ribbon-like strand : 
where it is inserteci upon the tubular solenostele the latter opens, forming 
the foliar gap, which is here only short, and soon closes (Fig. 333 a). 

^Ann. of xvii., p* 689. 




De. nmtaedUa (Dicksoniaj puru^tiloka. Dia- 
gram of vascular system of rnizome. including 
a node and the base of a leaf-trace. The upper 
surface of the rhizome would face the observer. 
(After Guynne-Vaughan.) 
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This simple vascular structure holds for most species, with minor modifica- 
tions of form of the leaf-gap, and of insertion of the supply for lateral axes. 
There is, however, a fuither com- 
plication in Dennstaedtia adiantoides 
and ri/bigmosa : in the former a 
local thickening appears internally 
at the margins of the leaf-gaps in 
the ordinary stelar cylinder: this 
becomes extended to form an in- 
wardly projecting ridge, continuous 
from one leaf gap to another (Fig. 

333 b). In D> rubigifiosa this ridge 
is represented by a separate strand, 
which still maintains its connection 
with each leafgap-margin, but may 
divide into se\eral distinct rods 
(Fig. 333 c). This peculiarity is 
of importance for comparison with 
what is seen in the stems of the Pterideae on the one hand, and of the 
Cyatheae on the other, while it also has its bearings in the elucidation of 
the complex structure already seen in the Matonineae. 

These facts of vascular anatomy, coupled with those relating to the 
sorus appear to indicate for the Dennstaedtiinae a very interesting inter- 
mediate position. On the one hand their confirmed solenostely is evidence 
of a relatively primitive state, derived probably from a protostelic source; 
but it shows only slight indications of passing onwards to the more 
advanced state of dictyostely. Moreover, the constant condition of the 
leaf trace as an undivided, ribbon-like strand is a clear index of their 
primitive position. Similarly, the uniform occurrence of hairs and the 
absence of ramenta points to the simpler rather than to the more advanced 
Filicales. 

On the other hand, the soral conditions are characteristically those 
of the Gradatae: the basipctal sequence of sporangia is quite as marked 
as in Dickionia or Loxsoma, with which they share the basal indusium, 
here, as in Dicksoma^ two-lipped. But in certain species occasional 
departures from the strict basipetal sequence occur : these are most 
prominent in jDemsftud/ra n/b/gi/i&say a species w^hich shows also the 
vascular strands within the solenostele. With the loss of basipetal succession 
and the advent of the elongated stalk the sporangium loses its regularity 
of orientation and its markedly oblique annulus. But this is what might be 
expected, since there is no longer any mechanical reason for the regularity. 
In both of these characters, of anatomical structure and of sorus, the 
Dennstaedtiinae approach the Pterideae. On the other hand their relation 
to Dicksonkx and to Loxsotna is clear; it is based primarily upon habit 



Flf,. ^33 C. 

Definstaeat a t DuksoKia} fubtgit^o\a, of 

the vascular system of the rhbome iiicludinc; a node 
and the base uf a leaf*trace. A s/i. and j.s, in Fig. 
333 B /s=lacunae in the solenostele not related to 
the departuie of a leaf-trace. The upper surface of 
the rhizome would face the observer. (After Gwynne- 
Vaughan.) 
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and leaf-form; but also upon the characters of the marginal sorus, and 
lastly upon the vascular system ; for even the dendroid Dicksonias show 
a stelar system but little in advance of the solenostelic Dennstaedtias^ 
allowance being made for the closer leaf-arrangement in their upright 
shoot. 

It is thus seen, not from one character alone but from several, that 
the Dennstaedtiinae take a transitional position between certain types 
of the simpler Gradatae and those Mixtae which have marginal or approxi- 
mately marginal sori. But lastly, the inequality of the lips of the indusium, 
and the ob%'ious lopsidedness of the sorus, both in Dicksonia and in the 
Dennstaedtiinae, has its interest in relation to what is seen in some of 
the more advanced Ferns. The origin of the receptacle is still strictly 
marginal but already there is a leaning towards the lower surface, and it 
will be seen that, in forms belonging to the Mixtae which appear to be 
related, this becomes more pronounced, till finally a superficial position 
of the sorus is fully attained. 


CYATHEAE. 

In all the Gradatae hitherto considered the sorus is of marginal origin, 
though in some of the most advanced there is a tendency towards the 
lower surface. But in the Cyatheae, in which the sorus is also basipetal, 
its position is superficial, being thus comparable with that of the Gleicheni- 
aceae or Marattiaceae. There is no comparative ground for referring this 
in the Cyatheae immediately to any transition from a marginal position : 
there is indeed good reason for believing that the superficial sorus was 
of very early occurrence, for it is exemplified in some of the most primitive 
types of Ferns. 

The Cyatheae as now limited include the dendroid genera AlsoJ>kiIa, 
Hmitdia^ and Cyatkea^ though it will be seen that certain other genera 
of Ferns of smaller stature are probably related. In habit they are occasion- 
ally creeping {A, bkchnoides)^ but mostly of tree-like habit, the columnar 
stem being covered by the scars of the tufted leaves : these may be simple 
{C, sinuata)^ or singly pinnate {C, Brufioms\ but usually repeatedly pinnate. 
Broad superficial scales are present generally, but hairs commonly accompany 
the sorus. Thom-like ou^owths are not uncommon upon the surface, 
especially about the base of the petiole: these must be held as new 
formations, by enation from surfaces previously untenanted in descent: 
they show that such origin of new appendages existed among very early 
vascular Plants. Adventitious roots are numerous, and form a dense felt 
investing the lower part of the erect trunk to a thickness often far beyond 
its own bulk. 

The three genera named form a very natural group, separated from 
one another technically by the character of the indusium, which is absent 
in Alsqphila^ incomplete and scale-like in HemiteUa^ while in Cyathea it 
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is cup-like, and may form a complete investment for the sorus while young. 
The disposition of the sori is fundamentally as in GleicJmiia^ in a single 
series on either side of the midrib of the pinnule ; but the regularity of 
the series is liable to be disturbed according to the mode of growth of 
the leal. Moreover, the identity of the sorus is not always maintained, 
fissions (or fusions) being frequently seen. 

The development of the sorus has been followed in A, atrovhens\ an 
early condition of it is shown in Fig. 334 a, in vrhich the sporangia near 
the apex of the receptacle have the cap-cell already formed, while in the 
lower sporangia on either side it is not yet cut oif. The succession is 
thus basipetal, though not markedly so, since their number is not very 
large in this species. The sporangia are from the first more robust than 
those of Cyathea, but less so than those 
of Glekhenia^ to which they correspond 
in the oblique annulus, and in their 
position in the sorus ; moreover, the 
first segmentations take a middle place: 
the parent cell of the sporangium has 
frequently a wedge-shaped base, and 
the first segmentation-wall cuts one of 
its oblique lateral walls: this type is 
thus intermediate between that of the 
more robust Simplices and that of the 
smaller sporangia of the Polypodiaceae, 

In point of its convex form and actual 
size the sporangium of A. atrovirens 
does not differ widely from that of 
Glekhenia dkhoioma^ but the stomium 
is lateral as against the median dehi- 
scence of Gkkhenia : still it is obvious 

that the cells of the stomium form part of the very regular series of the 
annulus (Fig. 334 c). The regularity of the orientation is according to the 
type of Glekhenia in the basal part of the sorus, but it is not strictly 
maintained by the sporangia at the apex of the receptacle : in this also 
Alsophila corresponds to GL dichoioma. The typical number of spores 
per sporangium appears to be 64, 

It is thus seen that Alsophiia shows certain points of interest for 
companson with Gieicheniai notwithstanding the difference of habit it 
corresponds in the position of the sorus and in the absence of the indusium, 
while the number of the sporangia in the sorus in A. atrovmns is not 
greatly in excess of that in Glekhenia dichotoma. There is also some 
similarity in the form of the sporangium with its oblique annulus, and in the 
orientation of the sporangia, at least in the lower part of the sorus, though 
in both there is irregularity towards the apex of the receptacle. But there are 
important differences in the position of dehiscence and in the number 
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A—Ahophila eufovirem^ Prest A yoimg 
soros cut vertically, and sho'ning a slight indica- 
tion of ba&ipetai succession ctf the sporangia. 
Xsoo. C=5porangia of A, exL.elsa^ Br. 
Mature; ^-a transverse section of a spc»angial 
X50, 
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of the spores produced from each sporangium. If in a soius of the t>pe 
of Gkichenia diclwfoma the receptacle were elongated to receive a basipetal 
succession of sporangia, which retained their foim, but show'ed a diminished 
spore-output, and lateral dehiscence m accordance with their basipetal 

sequence, the soius of Ahophila w^ould be 
the result. 

buch changes are inherentlj probable, 
and it has been seen in the soius of 
the Hymenophyllaceae how the greater 
number of sporangia goes along with a 
fall in their individual productiveness. 
This is carried further in Cyathea than m 
Ahophila^ for there the sporangia are 
smaller, and the output in C, dealbata 
may fall as low as i6, or even 8 spores 
per sporangium, though in C, meduHaris 
the number may lemain at 64. The 
development of the sorus in this genus 
has also been followed, it differs in no 
essential point from that of Ahophila^ 
excepting in the presence of the basal 
indusium, w^hich appears before any of the 
sporangia (Fig. 335). The inconstancy of 
occurrence of the indusium in a group of closely related plants indicates 
clearly that, however large, or early in appearance, or biologically important 
it may be, it is not to be held as an essential part of the sorus, nor trust- 
worthy as a phyletic character. 

Anatomy. 

Anatomically the Cyatheae show vtry great complexity of structuie, 
though it (an be referred, even in the most complex examples, by comparison 
to a simpler source: the conclusions are, however, rendered less ceitain 
by the lack of graded intermediate conditions A relatively simple state 
was found by H. Karsten ^ in the western species Ahophila prumata^ a 
Fern which grows with an upright stem some three feet or more in height. 
In transverse sections of the axis a solenostelic structure is seen, which 
opens here and there with a foliar gap, from the margin of which the 
leaf-trace is given off, apparently as a simple strand, with the usual horse- 
sho^like transverse section * after leaving the axis the leaf-trace soon breaks 
up into a number of strands. As the intemodes are of perceptible length 
the leaf-gaps do not overlap, and the stele often appears as a complete ring 
(Fig. 336).^ A peculiar feature is seen in this Fern in the leafless 
runners, which originate below the leaf-bases, and grow like roots downwards 
into the soil: it is interesting to note that they have at hrst a solid stele, 

* V^^etaihns&rgane d. Palmen., p. 123. 






Fig. 333. 

Cyathea dealhaia^ S«. Ihe upper fi^re 
sho«5 a iiery }Ouo 2 burus, vkith receptacle 
and indnsaum i&endy indicated. The lower 
bbowii the indnsium (i) nuxe advanced, and 
the sporangia r, arising m baapetal 
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llsopli a p at a a Kaulf Imnsverse sections ot stem leaf lase^ and Dud (a) in 
Fii^s j and 4 it is app irent that the a is is solenostelic that the solenostele opens at 
the exit of ench le f and that the leaf trite is a continuous horse shoe at its base ( \.fter 
H karsten) 
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L^a*AiaItitn\a a Hosk. 'jsa'ivde longitudinal section N itural si^e The section 
was about % mm thick and semi transparent Ihe blstk stereom and paler vasculnr 
stmnds drawn as superhual do not all he exactly in the sxme pKne a—sasculxT strands 
of the mam cyhndei s <= outer t e=inner phtes of its sclerotic sheath , intemallj to s is 
the pith with Its mednllity strands outside ? the cortex «ith orticnl strands 
cortical bundles I s=l«aif scars Ws=strands passin;; inti le-ites « = insertions of roots 
iwssa foliar strand runninu into the pith above t *1 bUnd endms of meduILaiy bundle 
(^ftcr De Bars from Engler and Prut! Art/ Pfla t^nfam ) 
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which, however, soon develops a pith. The anatomy of this Fern, which 
deseiv’es a thorough reinvestigation, appears to be comparable with that 
of a solenostelic Dennstaedtia : it suggests the structure from which the 
more complicated Cyatheaceous stems may have arisen. Another species 
with exceptionally simple structure is stated to be A. blechnoides^ which is. 
peculiar in having a trailing axis,^ 

In the vast majority of the Cyatheae the vascular system consists 
essentially of a dictyostele, with accessory strands in the pith, and in 
some cases in the cortex also. The leaves being closely disposed on the 

massive axis, the leaf-gaps, which 
/ are narrow, overlap, and accoid- 

ingly several are traversed in a 
single transverse section (Fig. 
337 b). The dictyostele is thus 
represented by several broadly 
strap-shaped tracts, with their 
margins turned outwards, and 
guarded on either side by bands 
of brown slerenchyma : this is 
the correlative of the solenostele 
of simpler types. The leaf- 
trace, composed from the first 
of numerous distinct strands, 
springs from the margin of the 
leaf-gap, the strands being dis- 
posed in the usual horse-shoe 
series. But over and above 
this fundamental vascular system 
accessory strands are found in 
the pith (Figs. 337 a, b) : these 
originate from the foliar gaps, 
and traverse the pith as a 
branched system with occasional 
blind endings. In origin and nature they would appear to be comparable 
to the accessory rods seen within the solenostele in Dennstaedtia ruH^nosa 
(compare Fig. 333).® In the cortex also an accessory series of strands, 
related to the leaf-trace, is found: it is well shown in C Imrayana 
in Fig. 337 c, and is reported also for other species, both of Cyaihea 
and of Ahophila. This cortical system has no recognised correlative in 
other Ferns. 

Young plants of Ahophila excelsa have been examined by Gwynne- 
Vaughan,® with a view to tracing the ontogeny*of the vascular system, and 
especially the origin of the medullary strands: his results are illustrated 



Cyaikca Hook. Transverhe section of stem. 

Natural tJze. At r, foliar gaps ; all the black hands and 
spots are stereom, all the palw bands are vascular strands 
in section. The letters a, r, s', y have the same meaning a& 
m Fig. 337 . 4 . (After De Bary.) 


^ Mettenius, Uihir Anghpieris, p. 524, note 3. 

® Gwynne-Vaughan, p. 709, p. 709. 
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b> a diagrammatic figure (Fig 338), but \Mth the reservation that the rapidit} 
with which the successive stageb are passed through varies considerabl} it 
IS believed, however, that the diagram will seive to lepiesent the course 
of development of the vascular svstem, not onl} in the C>atheae, but also 
in most of the solenostelic and dictjostelic Ferns, up to the particular 
stage that they retain when mature The following description is taken 
almost verbally from Mr Gw>nne-Vaughan’s memoir 

The young plant of Alsophtla exceha has its leaves arranged radially 
all round the axis At the veiy base of the stem the single central 



Fi& ^37 c 

C^a * ta In yay ma Hook Piece of stem ^^ith f>ur Ic'if btse-t after iemo\al ^f the 
outer la\erb of corte\ seen trom without Ifae man,ms uf the four leaf u,*ips the bundle 
which spring from them uid p iss into the leaves, the roots inserted them <blai.k) md 
the bundles which run dswn within the cortex are exposed The csrticil bundles and 
root bases are quite free, the rest ire tsvered bj semi transparent wrenchjma Natunl 
si/e (After De Birv horn Lnt,ler md Prantl \at 


cylinder possesses a small central strand of \}lem, usually with a few 
\jlem-parenchjma cells intervening between the tracheides The first leaf- 
trace may depait without in anj w^a} altenng the structure of this stele, 
or of Its \jlem-strand, but usuallj the phloem on the adaxial surface of the 
leaf-trace is prolonged a short distance downwards into the substance of 
the central \}lem At the departure of the subsequent leaves this feature 
IS much more pronounced, and the phloem thus decurrent runs down 
through the whole length of the internode to meet with that decurrent 
from the leaf below* In the second leaf, however, it often falls short of 
the point of departure of the first leaf, and ends blindly in the internode. 
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From this point, therefore, up to the third or fourth leaf, the centre of 
the xylem-strand is occupied by a core of phloem. At the departure of 
about the third or fourth leaf the pericycle follows the phloem down into 
the internode below, so that a few pericyclic cells are now to be found in 
the centre of the core of phloem. At the fifth leaf 
(or sometimes at the fourth) the endodermis also 
is decurrent, giving rise at first to a few cells only 
in the centre of the pericycle, which usually dis- 
appear before the node below is reached. Higher 
up it is continuous from node to node, and sur- 
rounds a progressively increasing amount of ground- 
tissue, which is now decurrent with it. The vascular 
system has, in fact, become a solenostele. This 
stage, however, does not last long, for the leaf-gaps 
begin to overlap after the departure of about the 
eighth leaf, and above this point the system 
becomes more and more dictyostelic, although at 
first a complete vascular ring is occasionally to be 
met with. 'Fhe leaf-trace of the first five or six 
leaves consists of a single curved strand. Above 
this point two or three separate strands are given 
off to each leaf, and at about the tenth leaf four 
such strands are present, two arising from each 
side of the leaf-gap. 

The first indication of the internal steles that 
occur in the mature plant is to be found at about 
the tenth leaf. Just below one or both of the 
two upper (adaxial) traces of this leaf the xylem 
of the stem-stele is seen to project slightly inwards, 
so as to form a small ridge on its internal surface, 
which is often continued as such for some distance 
down the stem. Sometimes, however, it separates 
off completely .so as to produce a small xylem- 
strand lying free within the phloem of the stele, 
which either ends blindly below or eventually fuses 
up again with the main xylem-strand. These free 
xylem-strands are always present at the subsequent 
leaf-gaps, and, although still remaining enclosed by 
the same endodermis, they become more and more distinct from the main 
xylem-strand of the stele. Later on they may even separate off from the 
stele altogether in the upper part of their course, only fusing with it 
again at a point lower down. The separation of the small xylem-strands 
from the main stele finally becomes complete throughout, and from 
their starting-point they run us small independent vascular strands ending 
blindly in the central ground-tissue, and having no further communication 



Fig. 338. 

. 1 exctlsa. UiaAram 

of vascular sj-stem of n >oung 
pbint in median longiittidinal 
section. The xylem is ^Aaclc, 
the phloem lighuy sh.ideU. and 
the endodennU is indicated bj 
a dotted line, the ground-tissue 
is left white. <After Gwynne- 
Vaughan.) 
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with the main stele, except sometimes by a small branch near their point 
of origin. 

It seems, therefore, that the inteinal vascular strands of Ahophila 
excelsa owe their existence to the same initial phenomena as do those of 
Dennstaedtia 7 -uhiginosa ; that is to say, they are probably derived from 
the elaboration of a local thickening of the xylem-ring at the margins of 
the leaf-gaps in the ordinaiy stelar cylinder ; but they do not appear at 
all until the ordinary stelar cylinder has become dict^ostelic. 

The ontogeny thus disclosed for a complex Tree-Fern may be held as 
a valid suggestion of the way in which the mature condition was achieved 
in descent. It starts from a protostelic state, ivhich is, however, brief, and 
passes to the solenostelic by intrusion of outer-l>ing tissues into the xylem- 
core ; but this again passes into the dictyostelic by reason of the overlapping 
of the leaf-gaps : and lastly, by intrusion of vascular growths from the 
margin of the leaf-gaps, the medullary s)stem is produced. All these 
steps, so quickly passed over in the individual life, are readily intelligible, 
and even probable, in the evolutionar}’ story of plants with a massive 
axis, bearing large and closely disposed leaves. 

The protostelic state, here so short, is the permanent condition in 
most of the Gleicheniaceae. But the most advanced species of Gkichema 
{G. dichotoma and pectinata) show signs of solenostely, while in AIsopMla 
pruinata the solenostelic state appears to be permanent. But hi other 
species of Ahophila it also is a phase quickly passed through to the 
dictyostelic state, which is then permanent. Finally, the medullary 
system absent in A, pruinata^ as it is also in Dicksofiia^ but developed 
in Cyathea^ is clearly a late accessory, probably consequent upon the 
enormous distension of the pith in relation to the wide leaf-bases. 

The leaf-trace also presents features of comparative interest: in the 
young plant it consists of a single strand, as it is in all the Gletchenias : 
in A, pruinata it appears to be so at the base even of the mature leaf, 
though it soon breaks up into separate strands as it passes up into the 
leaf-stalk: but in most of the Cyatheae the leaf-trace in the mature 
shoot is from the first composed of a number of distinct strands. These 
successive steps again indicate a probable phyletic progression, the young 
plant showing a condition similar to that seen in simpler types, and 
especially in the Gleicheniaceae. 

If the facts derived from the characters of the sorus be put into 
relation to these from anatomy, a substantial parallelism emerges, point- 
ing in both cases towards the Gleicheniaceae as a probable indication 
of the genetic source. In soral characters Alsophila is the nearest to 
Gleichenm, and especially to those species in which the sorus is no 
longer uniseriate, but consists of a large number of relatively small 
sporangia {G, dichotoma and pectinata). It is in these very species that 
there is a definite advance towards a state of solenostely not very far 
removed from that actually seen in A. pruinata. From such a 

2 Q 
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vascular tjpe to that seen in the more complex Cyatheae, the probable 
progress has been as suggested in the ontogen}’ of A, excelsa^ while in 
the sorus the basal indusium appears as a new structure, and the individual 
sporangia are liable to diminution in size and spore-output, as is exemplified 
in the extreme form in Cyathea dealhata. Thus there seems good reason 
to see in the Cyatheae a series having probable genetic relations with the 
Gleicheniaceae, but advanced on the one hand to the basipetal succession 
of the sori, and on the other to a high complexity of the vascular system. 

This conclusion is in agreement with the palaeontological facts, for 
representatives of the Cyatheae have been recognised as present from 
Jurassic times onwards. It is, moreover, specially .interesting to note that 
the genus Alsophila is among the earliest of the fossils referred with certainty 
to this family, as exemplified by A» polonica^ described by Raciborski 
from the fire-clay of Krakau.^ 

Of Ferns in which evidence of a basipetal sequence of the sporangia 
in the sorus has been observed there remain Onoc/ea, Sphaeropteris, and 
Diacalpe^ all genera in which the position of the sorus is superficial and 
the indusium basal. The natural place for these genera appears accordingly 
to be in relation to the Cyatheae.- The annulus in these Ferns is almost 
vertical : in Sphaeropteris it is slightly oblique, and may be traced as 
continuous past the insertion of the stalk of the sporangium, as is 
characteristic of the Gradatae ; but in Diacalpe and in Onocka the annulus 
is interrupted at the insertion of the stalk. These genera appear to 
illustrate how, when the basipetal succession is not long continued, and 
the orientation of the sporangia not strictly maintained, the annulus is no 
longer markedly oblique, but passes over into the vertical position, and may 
even be discontinuous at the base. This will be noted also in the 
Dicksonia-Davallia series. 


SALVINIACEAE. 

It is impossible to leave the Gradatae without mention of the peculiar 
little group of heterosporous water Ferns, of the genera Sahnnia and 
Asoi/a* They have been so exhaustively described elsewhere that it will 
be unnecessary to give any detailed account of them here, especially as 
they are in all probability a side branch from the main series. Examination 
of their sori shows resemblances to the sorus of the Gradatae : it is, however, 
difficult to attach them on these, or on more general grounds to any actual 
genus of living ferns. It would seem probable that the type from which 
they sprang was homosporous, having an elongated receptacle upon which 
arose a basipetal succession of sporangia, with short thick stalks, and each 
containing i6 spore-mother-cells. That with the differentiation of the spores 
followed certain other modifications, such as a decrease in number of the female 
sporangia, and perhaps an increase of the male sporangia: the former is 

^ MkandL Akad, IViss* Kmkau^ xviii, 1894. ^See Studies^ iv., p. 55-58. 
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particularly exemplified in the female sporocarp of Azolla, where the number 
has sunk to a single one: the latter in the male sorus of Saivinza, which 
shows the unusual phenomenon of branching of the pedicels. Since the 
annulus is absent, there is no ready clue to the orientation of the sporangia, 
and it may be a question whether in itself the basipetal succession of origin of 
the sporangia is a leal index of affinity: it is one of those characters which 
might readily appear in several distinct evolutionary lines. But taken with 
the other characters of the sorus, and the fact that in these plants the 
basipetal succession is not always strictly maintained, and does not appear to 
be of any great practical importance, its existence in the Sahiniaceae may 
be regarded as a survival of an ancestral character. The soral characters 
would all harmonise with the view that the Salviniaceae are a series of 
organisms related to the Gradatae, but subjected to modification consequent 
upon their aquatic habit, and upon their assumption of the heterosporous 
state. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MIXTAE. 

There still remain to be considered the great majority of genera and species 
of living Ferns. It is not proposed here to enter fully into the characteristics 
or the classification of them ; it must suffice to indicate certain features 
only which they show, and to place them in general relation to those of 
the other Filicales which the Palaeontological evidence indicates as prior 
to them in time. 

It has been found, as the result of examination of representatives of all 
the remaining genera of living Ferns, that the sorus is of the type which 
is designated “ mixed ” : that is, that sporangia of different ages are aggre- 
gated together without any definite sequence: in fact, that promiscuous 
interpolation of younger sporangia between those already present is the 
rule.^ This is accompanied by an absence of any definite orientation of 
the sporangia, such as has been seen especially in the Gradatae : also there 
is commonly an elongation of the sporangial stalk, which is often reduced 
to a single row of cells at its base. With this there is a vertical position 
of the annulus, which is interrupted at the point of insertion of the stalk. 
The numerical output of spores per sporangium has never been seen in 
these Ferns to exceed 64, while lower numbers are frequent. These 
characters are general for the remaining Ferns exclusive of those already 
described, and they are accordingly designated collectively the “Mixtae.” 
There may, however, be very great differences in the number, position, 
and extent of the sori, and in the presence or absence of an indusium; 
and it is upon these characters that their classification has principally been 
founded. But before such classification can be held as more than pro- 
visional the criteria will have to be extended to include the results of wider 
anatomical study, and of comparison of the gametophyte. 

It is improbable that the Mixtae constitute one single phyletic line: 
evidence will be adduced that in more than one distinct line of descent the 
mixed type of sorus was arrived at, and that it was probably derived in most 

^See Sludifs, iv., pp. 78-87, 
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cases from the type of the Gradatae, but might also be produced directly 
from the sorus of the type of the Simpiices. It must suffice here to trace 
some probable lines of phyletic origin which have so far emerged, though 
others may eventually be recognised. 


DENNSTAEDTIA-DAVALLIA SERIES. 

The best accredited case is seen in Ferns with marginal sori, and it 
has been found that among them there are forms which lead from the 
Gradatae towards those genera with mixed sori which have been grouped 
by Prantl as the Pterideae.^ It has already been seen that though the 
sorus of Dennsfaediiti is typically basipetal (see Fig. 332 6 is, a), occasional 
departures from the strict sequence exist in D. apiifolia^ while in D, riibi- 
ginosa the sorus retains some signs of the basipetal sequence, but younger 
sporangia occur interpolated without order among those pre-existent, while 
the receptacle is more flattened (Fig. 339 a). It will be seen that these 
characters approach those seen in Damllia, 

The genus DavaUia^ as it stands in the Sy?wp$is Filicinn^ is a compre- 
hensive one. Sir William Hooker remarks- of the Davalliae: “No two 
authors are agreed as to the limits of this group, nor of the genera w^hich 
compose it; and no wonder, seeing how gradually the genera seem to 
run one into another. To me the genera seem to have been need-' 
lessly multiplied, upon very insufficient grounds, so that in many cases 
I cannot even adopt them as sub-genera.” The result of Sir William 
Hookers view, as thus expressed, has been that he grouped several genera 
of other authors under the comprehensive genus DavaUia. But the 
tendency has since been to reinstate some of his sub-genera as substantive 
genera, the most prominent case being that of Microlepia\ the characters 
derived from the sorus have been described above, and justify the removal 
of ^licrokpia from the genus DavaUia. 

From the S Eu-Davallia of the Synopsis Filicum^ observations have been 
made on D. griffifhiana^ Hook, pyxidaia. Car., canariemis^ Smith, soUda^ 
Swartz, and divaricata^ Blume. In all of these the sorus shows various 
ages of sporangia intermixed, while they are inserted upon a wide, flat 
receptacle. The sporangia themselves have long stalks when mature, so 
that the ripe sporangial head is raised far above those of the younger 
sporangia, and thus scattering of the spores is ensured without an elongated 
receptacle. 

The development has been specially studied in D. Griffithiana. Fig. 339 b 
shows a young sorus with the first sporangia appearing. It may be noted 
that on the flat receptacle the first sporangium is in a median position, 
and this may be taken as a slight trace of basipetal succession ; but even 
this is not constant, and as the development proceeds any superficial cell 

Arb. A". Bot, Gar/. Breslau, vol, i. (1S92), p. 17. 

^Specia Filkum, i., p. 15a 
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of the receptacle may grow up into a sporangium, developing as such in 
any order whatever, and without any regularity of orientation. The confused 
mass which results is shown in Fig. 339 c, and this also illustrates how, as 
the sporangia grow older, their stalks, composed in the lower part of but 
a single tow of cells, become elongated. The vasculai strand runs upward 
to a point immediately below the surface of the sorus, and there widens out 





into a considerable mass of tracheidra, surrounded by a thin band of paren- 
chyma, and limited by a brown layer, which is doubtless of the nature of 
an endodermia 

Examination of representatives of all the other sections of the genus 
Damaia led to similar results, and it is thus seen that, with the exception 
of Mieroi^ which had already been removed on other grounds by Prantl 
and accorded a separate place by Christ,^ the genus Davaliia shows 

^ Famukr^uter^ p, 10, 
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uniformity of structure of the sorus on the mixed plan, with flat receptacle, 
and with no definite rule of orientation of the long-stalked sporangia. 

The connection of the Dennstaedtia-Davallia series 
with such genera as Lindsay Pteris^ Pellaea^ and 
u 4 dian/um, where the sori are marginal, seems beyond 
question, and it is strongly supported by the anatomical 
evidence. But, on the other hand, the sori are liable 
to move from the marginal position: this phyletic 
change is illustrated by very gradual steps. An 
inequality of the lips of the indusium is apparent in 
Microlepia (Fig, 332 a): it appears often in greater 
degree in the various forms of DavalUa^ and is 
specially marked in § Leimstegia (Fig. 340), where 
the upper lip appears as the continuation of the leaf- 
lobe, the low’er as a cup-shaped indusium apparently 
some distance from the margin. Leucostegia has long 
been recognised as closely related to Cysiopteris, w’hich 
also has a mixed sorus, without regular orientation 
of its sporangia, while it is protected by an indusium 
of similar form to that of Leucostegia (Fig. 341). These examples will 
serve as illustrating a feature which has probably been widely effective 

in the descent of the Leptosporangiate 
Ferns, viz. the retreat of the sorus from 
the margin to the under surface of the 
leaf. From Cysfopferis the sequence 
may with probability be traced on to 
the Aspideae. It would thus appear 
that a considerable proportion of the 
Mixtae are referable in origin to forms 
with a marginal position of the sorus. 

A further illustration of probable 
relationship, in this case to Polypo- 
dfii/n, is seen in Hypolepis* This 
genus was included by Kuhn and by 
Prantl ^ in the Dennstaedtiinae, though 
by others it has been placed in the 
Pterideae. The marginal sori, covered 
by the reflexed margin of the leaf, 
consist of a slightly convex receptacle, 
upon which the sporangia of various 
ages are inserted in no definite order : 
the annulus is definitely interrupted 
at the insertion of the stalk. It is clearly one of the Mixtae, but the 
affinity with the Dennstaedtiinae is indicated by the position and character 

p. 18. 
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of the bori and the habit, as well as by certain anatomical features. The 
genus appears to hold an intermediate position between the Dennstaedtiinae 
and some Ferns referred to Polypodiutn : the relationship to the latter 
has already been the subject of remark ; for instance, in the 
Filicum, p." 130, Dr. Griesebach is quoted as writing of H. Furdieana, Hk. : 

Not to be distinguished from P, rugulosum but by the specially transformed 
involucral appendages, and probably passing into that widely-ranging species." 
Again, 1 under Polypodiiim (Pheg.) pimciatum, Thunb. (which Hooker 
regarded as including P, nigulosutn^ Labill), he remarks: “Very closely 
related to EuhypolepisP All this seems to indicate a probable sequence 
which would consist of (ci) some Dennstaedtiinous Ferns with basipetal 
sori, (^) some type with mixed sorus, and receptacle within the margin 
which is curved over as an indusium, as in Hypolepis: (c) such a type as 

Polypodium punctatum^ Thunb., with 
its definitely superficial, unprotected 
sorus, having sporangia with ages inter- 
mixed, and no regularity of orientation. 

It may next be enquired how far 
the anatomical data \vill support the 
results of examination of the sori in 
this series. It cannot be assumed that 
characters so distinct as those of the 
sorus and of the vascular system 
must necessarily run parallel ; but if 
they do, it is a strong support of the 
correctness of recognition of a phyletic 
line. Gwynne-Vaughan has found that 
in every species of the sub-tribe 
Dennstaedtiinae in which the anatomy 
is known the same type of primitive vascular system, the solenostelic, is 
.seen: this indicates the primitive nature of PrantFs sub-tribe as a whole. 
The statement applies for all species of De?msiaedtia examined, but in 
D. ridng^msa the solenostele is not quite typical, additional vascular 
strands being also present: this is, however, the very species in which 
an approach to a mixed sorus is found: thus, the two characters indicate 
that plant as an advance upon the rest. The approach is towards a 
condition seen in species of PteHs^ where with a mixed sorus there is a 
still more elaborate accessory vascular system within the original soleno- 
stele (Fig. 342). 

Turning to the Hypohpis-Polypodium line above noted, the anatomy 
again supports the relationship. Hypokpis is solenostelic : so is P. punctatmn : 
in fact this species stands structurally isolated among the Polypodieae, and 
is evidently related closely, to Hypokpis, which in turn is related to the 
other Dennstaedtiinae.^ 

PUk., p. 312. 






Fig. 349. 

Pu>JSi/a*a, %. Kai^temanti Dia^am showing 
the arrangement of the \ascular ti<^ae at the 
insertion of a itaf. A piece is supposed to be cut 
out of the s'de of the solenostele, so as to sh m the 
internal \..sjular stem. Note that a small strand, 
lying within the second vascular ring, is also present. 
(After Gwy nne-Vaughan.) 


® Gwynne-Vaughan. /.r., p. 735. 
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In the case of Lindsaya the matter is not so clear. The marginal sorus is 
of the mixed type, but the vascular structure is less advanced than in the 
Dennstaedtia-Davalha series : it is characterised by possessing in addition to 
the external phloem-mantle a strand of phloem completely embedded in the 
xylem.^ In this, however, there is no serious discrepancy: it appears that 
the soral and anatomical characters do not always march abreast : in 
Lindsaya the anatomical advance has lagged behind that of the sorus. 

Lastly, there is abundant evidence to show that an ultimate state of 
dictyostely has been achieved in the vast majority of the MLxtae: it 
appears already in Dat'allia and in Cystopteris^ among the series now under 
discussion. It may be held as a final modification of the solenostelic 
structure, consequent upon the overlapping of the leaf-gaps. And so it is 
seen that in the Dennstaedtia-Davallia series the anatomical advance is 
in the main parallel with that of the soral characters, though exact parallelism 
is not always maintained. There is thus good reason for holding that the 
series represents a true line of phyletic advance, leading from the condition 
of the Gradatae to that of the Mixtae. 

ONOCLEA-WOODSIA SERIES. 

A phyletic line of progression from a basipetal to a mixed sorus, possibl} 
distinct from the last though of much less certainty, may be traced through 
genera where the sorus is already superficial : viz. from Onodea and Diacalpt 
on the one hand to JFoodsia and Hypoderris on the other. These genera 
have been grouped together in most of the leading systems, and are all 
included under the Woodsieae by Diels.- But an examination of their 

sori shows that in Onodea and Diacalpe there is a basipetal succession of 

the sporangia: this lias been demonstrated developmentally in Onodea^ 

and the result may be summed up in the statement that the sorus is 

characteristic of the Cyatheae; but the sporangium is characteristic of the 
Polypodiaceae, having a long stalk, and the annulus is definitely interrupted 
at the insertion of the stalk, while there is no regularity of orientation. In 
Diacalpe — as in Sp/taeropteriSy as well — there is also evidence of basipetal 
succession (see Studies, iv,, pp. 55-60). 

But in IVoodsia and Hypodems, where also the sori are superficial and 
the indusium basal, the case is different : in Hypoderris the sorus is clearly 
of the mixed type, with flattened receptacle ; the same appears to be the 
case in Woodsia, though the small number of sporangia makes the decision 
less certain. Full anatomical data are not at hand for comparison, though 
Onodea at least appears to have already an advanced type of dictyostele. 
The evidence^ such as it is, appears to indicate that a line of advance from 
a basipetal to a mixed sorus has existed among the Ferns with superficial 
sorus and basal indusium, of Cyatheaceous affinity. But these forms require 

^Tansley and Lulham, Ann, of xvi., p. 157. 

^Engler and PiantI, I., 4, p. 159. 
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a careful revision, with special reference to their anatomical characters, 
before this progression can be regarded as established. 


MATONIA-DIPTERIS SERIES. 

The genus Dipferh, Reinw., so long merged in the comprehensive genus 
Folypodium on account of its sorus being naked and superficial, has recently 
been restored to its independent position, and is now held to be the sole 
representative of the family of the Dipteridinae.^ There is little doubt 
that this position is justified, while among relatively primitive types the 
family finds near allies among the Matonineae. 

The genus is represented by four living species from the Indo-Malayan 
Flora, which illustrate an interesting progression in leaf-architecture. They 
all have creeping rhizomes, showing occasional dichotomy, the type of shoot 
being closely similar to that of Maionia. The axis and the bases of the 
leaves alike are invested with a dense covering of hairs, which are, however, 
flattened into elongated scales, an advance upon the filamentous hairs of 
Matonia. The leaves of the different species vary in area, but are alike 
in plan : upon the end of a long petiole is borne a lamina which is repeatedly 
branched in a dichotomous manner. The branches may remain narrow, with 
a marked midrib and lateral flanges of no great area, as in D. LoUiana, 
Hooker, and D. qmnquefurcata, Baker : or they may be broader, and be 
more or less webbed into a lamina, which is, however, still divided by a 
median sinus into two symmetrical halves: this is seen in D. conjugata. 
Reinward (Fig. 343 a), and D. Wallichii, Hook, and Grev. This leaf- 
structure is comparable with that of Mafonia, in which also the outline of the 
lamina is referable to a dichotomous branching, and as in that genus, so 
here also the sori are in the narrow-lobed species disposed upon the flanged 
wings on either side of the midrib. Their relation to the area of the leaf- 
surfaces within this verj’ natural genus is instructive for comparison with 
other Ferns. In the narrow-leaved D. Lobbiana, and especially near to 
the bases of the several lobes, the sori form a regular linear series on 
either side of the midrib (Figs. 344 and 343 e). In D. qtanquefurcata the 
lamina is larger and the segments broader than in D. Lobbiana, and the 
areolae within the veins on either side of the midrib are larger, and contain 
more sori : these illustrate various degrees of fission, and thus they become 
spread over the enlarging area (Fig. 345). D. Uai/icMi appears to occupy 
a middle {xjsition between these species and the large D. conjugata-, for 
it is descnbcd as having the ultimate segments linear in form, and the 
son as being similar to those of D. conjugata, but more numerous than 
in £>. Lobbiana or quinque/urcafa. Lastly, in the large-leaved D. conjugata 
the bifurcate lamina is broadly webbed, and the very numerous small 
son, which are distributed over the wide expanse, may be circular or oval, 
.and not always distinct from one another: they may vary much both in 

^Seward and Dale» Thwu., vol. cxciv., p. 487. 




£>ij^4eHsn Keinwr A*C^D, <KauIfX Reinw. of a mature plant, 

of a yoifcg; plant C=spart of a 'fertile leaf with venation and sori. 
sporangia and^ paraphyses eulaiged. E Lobbiana (HookO» Moore. Part of a fettile 
segment with venation and soti C/Z> after Kutue. after Diels, ftmh Engler 
.and Pnmtl, 


. Tbere seems, to l?e one probable , way of reading .tibpse; facts 
|)hyfetically. Comparison points to Matonia and . Gin^nia as primitive 
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types of leaf, to which that of Dipteris is related by D. Lobbiana\ but 
from this simple nai row-leaved t}pe, vsith its single row of sori on either 
side of the midrib, the bioadei -leaved Diphris has broken away as its leaf- 
area enlarged, and the soii ha\e been spread over the extended surface, 
while the absence of their individuality gites the key to the way in which 



Fin. ^44. Fio. 343. 

iMhiana (Hook.), Moore. Eiom a specimen collected b\ Capt Hope, R,N., 

Pirt'. of W.U pinnae, ihow in j; narrow form, <»n the “China Station,” but will out e\aa localitj: 

senatiun, and regular disposition of the reco^fnised ns Baker. Pinna 

son. N<itural sue showing gi eater width, and son ai ranged below in two 

lateral senes at. m LobbtOMa^ but spreading out 
upwardb, with many fisiions, o\er tht more eatended 
suiface. Natural si/e. 


the result has been brought about, viz. by fission. This process, so clearly 
seen in the few species of this very natural genus, has probably occuired 
also in other types of Ferns, It is suggested by Kaulfussia among the 
Marattiaceae, but much more obviously in various lines of the Polypodiaceae. 
It will have to be reckoned with in any general conception of the phylogeny 
of the leaf in Fems. 

Examining the sorus itself, it is composed of a number of sporangia, 
and numerous glandular hairs are associated with them. The sporangia 
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show no regularity of position or of orientation, such as is seen in Matonia 
there is also an absence of any piojecting receptacle. The sporangia of 
the same sorus have been found to arise simultaneously in D. Lobhana^ 
which may in this respect compare with Matonia. But in D. conjugata 
they are formed successively, while those which appear later are distributed 
without order amongst those first formed. The soius, in this respect, 
compares with that of the Mixtae, but the succession is not long main 
tained. When the individual sporangia are examined an essential 
difference is found from the Polypodiaceous sporangium, with its vertical 
ring ; for here the annulus is not only oblique, but also twisted : the series 
of cells of the annulus can be traced laterally past the insertion of the 
stalk, but the induration of their walls is interrupted at that point: the 



Fig. 346. 


Difitert^ coff;uffafa, Rem. Portion of leaf, shoTvinc: the extended sur£ai.e, the 'nebbing 
between the pinnae, the \enation, and the numerous son spread o\t.r the surface. 

Natural sire. Figs. 344*346 after drawings by Mr. A. K. Maxwell. 

dehiscence is lateral, but there is no clearly defined stomiuiii. 'Ihe 
bporangium itself is small, and the spore-output has been found both in 
Z). Labbiana and in D. conjugata to approach the tjpical number of 64, 
Comparing this sporangial structure with that of other Ferns, it is actually 
most like that of the Cyatheae, though the interrupted induration of the 
annulus points a further departure from the primitive type, such as may 
with reasonable probability be found in the sporangia of Matonia^ and 
ultimately of GkicJiema^ 

Turning to the anatomical characters, they bear out the above com- 
parison ; for the rhizome contains a simple solenostele, while the leaf-trace 
comes off as a single ribbon-like strand, opening a leaf-gap which soon 
closes again. The margins of the petiolar strand curve inwards to form 
the usual horse-shoe cur\’e, which only breaks up at a point close below 

^ See Miss Armour, New Phytologi^t, 1907. 
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the lamina. These are all relatively primitive characters, and unusual in 
Ferns showing a mixed sorus : they direct the line of comparison down- 
wards to Matonia and Gkichcrna. The former has a vascular system of 
the same t}’pe as Dipteris, but it has run into greater complications, 
with its concentric solenosteles. Both genera, however, are considerably 
in advance of the most complex Gkichenias, Yet all these Ferns 'appear 
to conform in their various degrees of elaboration to the same vascular 
type. 

There is, however, no exact parallelism in the soral and vascular 
characters. Gkichenia is the most primitive in both respects; while 
Matonia is the most advanced of all in vascular structure, its sorus is still 
that of the Simplices, though it has only a small spore-output per sporan- 
gium, and a protective indusium is present; but as this is apparently 
absent in Laccoptem^ it has probably been in Matonia a special generic 
feature. Dipteris. with its vascular system taking a middle place, has the 
most advanced soral condition, as shown by their distribution on the leaf, 
by the Mt receptacle, and by the mixed aggregation of the sporangia in' 
D. conjugata. But still it proclaims its origin by the absence of indusium, 
the oblique annulus, and the imperfectly differentiated stomium. The sum 
of characters justifies the conclusion that in DipUris we see a genus of 
origin from a stock included in the Simplices, in which at least one species 
has passed, apparently without the intermediate state of a basipetal sorus, 
directly to the condition of the Mixtae. There is, moreover, good reason 
for holding that this phyletic line has proceeded quite independently of the 
other progressions to a mixed sorus which have been traced elsewhere. 

Finally, the palaeophytological data harmonise with this conclusion; 
for representatives of the Dipteridinae figured largely in the Mesozoic 
Flora, as far back as the Rhaetic, with sori agreeing in form and distribution 
with these of Dipteris; but the annulus is described as probably complete.^ 
This point may be considered doubtful ; but if it were confirmed it would 
fall in readily with the phyletic position suggested for the Dipteridinae. 
The conclusion of Seward seems fully justified that Matonia and Dipteris 
are linked together as remnants from a bygone age. They have advanced 
independently, the one to higher vascular complexity, the other to a distri- 
bution and construction of the sori characteristic rather of the more recent 
Ferns than of its own progenitors. 

^ It has now been seen that the condition of sorus characteristic of the 
Mixtae is absent from the Ferns which Palaeophytology tells us were the 
most primitive, but that it is the prevailing feature in the Ferns of the 
present day. It has also been seen that steps leading from the more 
primitive condition of the Simplices and Gradatae to the mixed type of 
sorus exist in certain Ferns : and further, that there is a probability that this 
end has been achieved by progression along more than one phyletic line : 

^Seward, 7.^., p. 507. 
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these conclusions have been shown to be supported by the facts of anatomy. 
It must, therefore, be allowed that those Ferns which are associated under 
the general heading of “ M ixtae are relatively late derivative forms, 
and that they do not constitute a natural group, any more than do those 
plants which are heterosporous or those which produce seeds. It would 
then seem desirable to proceed at once to divide this heterogenous group 
into true phyletic sequences. But to do this requires much greater com- 
mand of facts, and especially of those of anatomy, than is at present 
a\ailable. Here it must suffice to recognise the unsatisfactoriness of the 
present position, and at the same time to give a very few general indications 
of the form the future system may take. 

It would appear probable that the main bulk of the !Mi\tae have been 
derived along a line where the sori were marginal, with the Dennstaedtiinae, 
the Davalliinae, and Pterideae of Prantl as early representatives of it. This 
was accompanied by transition through the solenostelic to the dictyostelic 
structure of the stem. A gradual shifting of the sorus to the under surface 
of the leaf also occurred, till the condition was reached as seen in the 
Aspidiinae and Aspleniinae of Prantl. Certain forms allied to these, losing 
their indusium altogether, constituted one section of the old comprehensive 
genus Polypodiuvu All through the more advanced members of this 
sequence the dictyostelic structure of the stem was maintained. Another 
contingent, with very similar final result, probably arose from forms with 
superficial sori and basal indusium, allied to the Cyatheae: in this also 
the dictyostelic structure is seen, A third series, also with superficial sori, 
is represented by the Gleichenia’Matonia-Dipteris line: it is true that 
Diptens is at present the only recognised representative of this sequence 
which has attained to the rank of the Mixtae, and it has consequently 
been removed from its old position in Folypodium, It seems, however, 
not improbable that future investigations may add fresh contingents from 
the ranks of Polypodiim^ and possibly from some other genera, and one 
useful criterion will be found in the stem-structure, for in the recognised 
forms it is persistently solenostelic. 

The attempt will not be made at present to assort all the remaining 
forms of Polypodiaceous Ferns into probable phyletic sequences : they are 
left to be dealt with as knowledge increases. Meanwhile the general view 
of them will be as of a brush of diverging phyletic lines, which have proved 
blind. In fact, the ultimate fulness of development of the Homosporous 
Ferns is that which is before us to-day. 



CHAPTER XL. 

GENERAL COMPARISON OF THE FILICALES. 

The burden of evidence* in the comparative study of the Ferns has 
habitually been laid upon the spoiophyte; indeed, this was a matter of 
nece«5sity to the older Pteridologists, since the prothalli were then practically 
unknown. But subsequent investigation has largely justified what was at 
first a matter of circumstance rather than of choice: it has been shown 
that for very many Ferns there is a dead level of form of the gametophyte, 
while it has been proved to be possible, by varying the conditions of growth, 
to elicit great differences of development even in individuals of the same 
species. It is tiue that while some groups of Ferns have habitually a robust 
prothallus, as in the Marattiaceae, others show habitually a delicate and 
sometimes a filamentous type, as in the Hymenophyllaceae or Schizaeaceae, 
while the same appears also in Vittana, But though in some measure such 
characters may be held as useful evidence, the veiy slight positive features 
that the vegetative development of the prothallus presents, and their liability 
to modification, will always derogate from its impoitance in comparison. 
Turning to the sexual organs, they vary in their level, being either sunken 
or projecting ; and an interesting parallel may be drawn between them and 
the sporangia in this respect, for they are habitually sunken in Eusporangiate 
and projecting in Leptosporangiate forms. The archegonia are singularly 
uniform in structure throughout the Ferns ; but the antheridia show two 
distinct types as regards dehiscence; the one, in which a cap-cell breaks 
away at maturity, is characteristic of all Ferns with an oblique annulus, with 
the exceptions of Aneimta and Mohria : the other, in which there is a star- 
like dehiscence, includes Anemia and ilohria^ together with the whole 
body of the Polypodiaceae. Such facts are interesting as a confirmation 
of the results of study of the sporophyte, for they group together on the 
basis of a gametophyte character those Ferns on the one hand which 
comparison of the sporophyte indicates as primitive, and on the other 
those which are held to be later and derivative. It is in this way that 
the characters of the gametophyte may be used, as ancillary rather than 
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dominant in our comparisons j and the burden of the argument must still 
rest upon the facts derived from the sporoph3’te generation. We shall then, 
excepting for an occasional reference, leave the gametophyte aside in the 
present discussion, and review the characters of the Fern-plant in its relation 
to the general theory of the sporophyte. 


External Characters. 

The Ferns are the characteristic megaphyllous members of the Pterido- 
phyta, and thus differ markedly in habit from the smaller-leaved strobiloid 
types. It is necessar}^ first to inquire what are their probable relations to 
the^e series. In point of time the distinction of habit dates back as far as 
the earliest known fossils, and accordingly it is only by comparison that any 
opinion can be formed as to their origin by descent, and then only as a 
probability, not as a demonstration. The similarity of life-history shows, 
however, that the sporophyte of the Fern as a \vhole corresponds to that 
of the strobiloid types: the further question will then be as to the 
correspondence of the parts, especially the axis and leaf. 

The chief difference lies in the proportion of leaf to axis, and in the 
branching of the leaf, not in the fundamental relations of those parts as 
regards origin or position : this is specially obvious in upright growing 
species, with radial symmetry of the shoot. In the Ferns, as in other 
Pteridophytes, there is reason to regard the radial type of the shoot as 
primitive, notwithstanding the fact that a very large proportion of living 
Ferns are dorsiventral. Among the Ferns of the Primary Rocks no dorsi- 
ventral type of shoot has been described, unless it be the Permo-Carboniferous 
genus Glossopteris^ the relation of which to the true Ferns is still a matter 
for discussion. It is possible that a creeping rhizome may have existed as 
the base of insertion of some of the unattached fronds, but still in the 
absence of demonstration of this the evidence points to the radial type as 
having been prevalent. This is the case with the various stems designated 
Caiihpteris^ in many of which the leaf-arrangement is on a spiral plan: 
even those designated Megaphytum, where the leaves are distichous, were 
of radial character, and all evidence indicates that their position was upright. 
Among the best known of the early forms are the Botryopterideae, which 
had relatively thin axes with leaves in some cases closely aggregated, in 
others more laxly disposed: both types are of radial construction. Thus 
the evidence, so far as it goes, indicates that the radial type of shoot was 
prevalent, if not indeed exclusive, for the early Ferns. It is exemplified 
by the Botryopterideae, the ^Marattiaceae, and the Osmundaceae, all early 
types. 

That large-leaved forms would be mechanically unstable structures is 
obvious, especially where the stem is thin and the internodes of appreciable 
length. There is an inherent probability that such axes should become 
oblique or prone, with a dorsiventral development as a natural consequence. 
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Examples illustrating that this has actually occurred have already been seen 
in the lining ^Marattiaceae ; while AHgioph7ti> and Maratha have upright 
and radial stocks, that of Danaea becomes oblique or even prone as it 
grows older, and Kauipissia^ with its longer internodes, is a creeping form. 
In all of these, however, where the embiyo is known, the shoot is in the 
first instance erect. It seems plain that there has been a tiansition from 
the upright and radial to the prone and doisi\entral type. 

In the living representatives of those sequences of Feins which culminated 
in the Leptosporangiate group dorsiventrality is more common, and it is 
already seen to be prominent in such early types as the Schizaeaceae, 
Gleicheniaceae, and Matonineae, though the Cyatheae and Dicksonieae are 
strongly radial. There is some reason on anatomical grounds for thinking 
that the living Hymenopbyllaceae show in their radial types a recovery of 



Fig. 347. 

Pbrtion of the leaf suiface of a seedling of aiplenium sho>Mng hov, 

dichotomj atcompanies the mar^rinal gro'ftth. sigo To the left a diagrammatic 
representation ot the same. (.Xfter badebeck ) 

the Upright bhoot fiom the creeping rhizome, and this may have occurred 
in others of the Leptosporangiate Ferns. However this may be, the 
Leptosporangiate Ferns show radial and doisiventral development so 
intimately intermixed that it is more diflScult in them to trace the probable 
evolutionary relations than in those groups which are cleaily indicated as 
the most ancient. But taking the facts over all, it appears reasonably 
probable that the primitive shoots of Ferns were radial, and that dorsi- 
ventrality was here as elsewhere deriv’ative.^ 

In some Ferns the axis remains unbranched, as in the Marattiaceae. 
In others dichotomous branching of the axis is seen to occur, and there 
is reason to recognise this as a primitive mode of increase, since it occurs 
characteristically in relatively early forms, such as in Lygodiim, in the 

^Mr. Twsley remarks very pertinently that “dorsiventrality is not very common in 
fern steles, in spite of the prevalence of creepng rhizomes” (AVw Phytologist^ 1907, p. 112). 
To those who hoM that vascnlar structure follows rather than dominates development this 
is important evidence in lavour of a prinutively radial construction of the Fem-shoot 
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Osmundaceae and Alatonineae, and occasionally in other genera, for instance 
in Cyathea and in Fteris, On the other hand, axillary branches are found 
with a high degree of constancy in the Botryopterideae and Hymeno- 
phyllaceae. In other Ferns buds are found in varying relation to the 
leaf-bases, and at various other points upon the leaves : all these appear 
to be different in their nature 
and origin from the terminal, 
dichotomous branches above 
mentioned. 

The architecture of the 
leaves of Ferns, with their 
complex and variable out 
lines, presents features which 
are important for comparison. 

For long the developmental 
interest centred in the apical 
segmentation, as exhibited in 
the Leptosporangiate Ferns 
with their single initial cell. 

It was not till 1874 that 
Sadebeck extended that in- 
terest to the marginal growth 
of the ultimate pinnules, and 
showed in the case of Aspien- 
iwn Sheplm-di that the last 
branchings of the veins are 
true dichotomies (Fig. 347). 

The same was shown later by 

PrTntI m TTvmpnnnht’l- portion' of the Umina Avhich u» subsequently mechanicallj 

rranu m tne Ji.)menopn)i JJ^^nj^thened Ma^ihed. (After Goebel) 

laceae; such dichotomy may 

be held to be wide-spread in Ferns, and its results are apparent in the 
external outline of many young leaves; for instance, it cannot be missed 
in the case of Allosorus crisp quoted by Goebel (Fig. 348): here the 
successive pinnules are produced as branches of a dichotomy, and are 
successively relegated to a lateral position right and left: the whole pinna 
is thus a sympodial development of a dichotomous system, though when 
mature it presents an appearance of pinnation. 

Dichotomous branching is a very obvious feature even in the mature 
leaves in some of those Ferns which are believed to be relatively primitive. 
For instance, in the Schizaeaceae, and especially in Schizam itself, while 
the same is seen with modifications in the pinnae of Lygodium^ Again, 
in Matonia and Dipteris it is very obvious, though with sympodial develop- 
ment of the branches; and in the Hymenophyllaceae, especially in the 

^See Prantl, Uniers^ a, Afor/tk. d. Gefasskryptogamen, I. Dit Hymemphyllaceen 
DU Schisaeaeeen, 



Allosorus cris^us. Outline of a leaflet. The branching is 
clearly dichctumous. The apex has duided mto lobe^ i and e, 
of which X 15 the strongei and continueN the grouth^ 2 forms a 
lateral lobe Below 'we base lobes 3 and 4 uhich base been 
' ’ r formed. The leaf spindle (rachis) .S, is onK a narrower 
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distal branchings. Moreover, the prevalence of dichotomy in the venation 
of Ferns at large is to be taken into account in this connection. Lastly, 
dichotomy is a common feature in the first leaves of Fein-seedlings, and 
is seen, probably as an occasional reversion, abnormally in the later leaves 
of many Ferns, being sometimes a persistent character of varietal forms. 
These facts suggest the enquiry as to the branching of the leaves of the 
early Ferns : it has been pursued by Potonie, who finds among the early 
fossils, and even among those of Pecopterid-type, evidences of dichotomy 
which lead him to conclude that the truly pinnate type of leaf-construction 
in all its parts originated phylogenetically from the true dichotomy.^ 

Potonie strengthens his position by noting certain palaeontological facts. 
The Archaeopterids from the Devonian, Culm, and lower Carboniferous 
ha^'e no midrib in their ultimate pinnules, but are characterised by parallel 
veins, forked in a fan-like manner. In higher strata, however, a midrib 
with lateral \eins is found. Reticulate venation was apparently absent from 
the Ferns of the Culm, and appeared in the Middle Carboniferous, while 
the higher type of reticulation, with areas of smaller meshes filling up the 
meshes of a larger reticulate system, occurs first in the Mesozoic period. 
The fossil record would thus support the early prevalence of dichotomy, 
so far as venation is concerned. 

Before accepting Potonie’s conclusion an examination of the development 
of the apparently pinnate type in living Ferns is necessary. In 1875 Kny 
showed that in Ceratoptens the lower pinnae arise alternately below the 
leaf-apex, the branching being monopodial, and without individual relation 
to the segments of the apical cell.2 This origin of the lower pinnae has been 
verified also in other Ferns, and may be taken as the usual type where the 
leaves are elongated and the lateral parts numerous. But it is to be noted 
in such cases that the pinnae themselves may branch dichotomously, that 
towards the apex of the leaf there may be a gradual transition to a dichoto- 
mous branching, the pinnae being then produced sympodially after the 
scheme seen in the pinnae of AUosorus (Fig. 248) ; and that in all cases 
the pinnae arise in strict relation to the lateral wings or flanges of the leaf. 
For, however much disguised by special developments at the base of the 
leaf, or by the bulk of the leaf-stalk in proportion to the wings, still every 
Fem-leaf is essentially a dorsiventral structure, with margins which may or 
may not be developed as projecting wings, but can commonly be traced even 
down to the base of the leaf-stalk; and it is upon these that the pinnae 
originate. The general facts may be summed up thus : that the branches 
arise marginally on the flattened leaf; that where the leaf is massive and 
greatly elongated the lateral parts are laid down monopodially, but where 
the surface-growth predominates there is dichotomous branching without 
the formation of a strong midrib ; but the one type may pass into the other 
in the length of a single leaf.® 

Paliuophytohiii, pp, IIO-12I. ^Compare Kny, Parkiriacem, Taf. xxiv. 

* Compare Goebel, Organograph)r^ p. 317. 
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In 1884 I formulated a theory of origin of the ‘‘ phyllopodium,” or rachis 
of the leaf, chiefly based upon comparative study of the leaves of Ferns.^ 
It was pointed out how in an enlarging dichotomous system a main rachis 
asserts itself as a supporting organ among parts similar in origin and structure 
to itself. This theory of genesis of the Fern-leaf may now be restated as 
follows : the Fern-leaf was originally a limited structure of flattened form, 
endowed with growth at its distal end : this growth was conducted with fan-like 
segmentation, but it was apt to be localised at points w^hich diverge dichoto- 
mously. Sometimes the margin remained entire, and the fan-like expansion 
is then traversed by dichotomising veins: it is not improbable that this is 
really a secondary condition of condensation of a branch-system. More 
commonly the margin grows out dichotomously, the veins following, and 
a fan-like forking is produced such as is actually seen existent in many 
Ferns. But frequently with the enlargement of the branch-system the 
equality of the forking was not maintained: certain branches took the 
lead, and a sympodial development resulted in a rachis being produced, 
as a strong support for the rest, though primarily it was of similar origin 
with them. It is but a slight modification which would establish the rachis 
thus initiated as the definite “phyllopodium,^’ upon which the earlier, and 
sometimes also the later branches w^ould anse raonopodially, being lateral 
from the first : and thus a Pecopterid-type of leaf w^ould result. The facts 
certainly indicate that such a transition has been effective in descent, though 
it may be a question whether all pinnate types, for instance the Marattia- 
ceae, originated in this way. Lastly, it may be noted that the winged 
structure, so prevalent in Fem-leaves as lateral lines leading even to the 
base, still indicates the ultimate origin from a flattened expansion : the 
margins may often still be traced in this way even where the petiole is 
almost cylindrical in form. 

A theory of the whole shoot based upon similar progressions was also 
suggested in the same Memoir in 1884, viz. that just as the phyllopodium 
gradually asserts itself as a supporting organ among structures of similar 
origin and structure to itself, so also the stem may have gradually acquired 
its characters by differentiation of itself as a supporting organ from other 
members similar to itself in origin and development. A similar idea has been 
subsequently expanded into Potonie’s theory of origin of the Fern-shoot.^ 
There seems to be no sufficient foundation in fact for its acceptance. In 
the first place, there is in Ferns no known case where the axis and leaf 
appear as the two branches of a dichotomy, so that the suggestion is purely 
hypothetical: it is based only on analogy with what is learned from the 
comparative study of the leaf. The strength of the argument referring 
the branching of Fem-leaves to an original dichotomy rests on the fact 
that that mode of branching commonly appears at the apex, and is specially 
apparent in the lateral branchings. There are no such examples showing 

Phil Trans. ^ 1884, part ii., pp. 604-5. 

^ Palaeophytalogie^ pp. 156-159. 
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leaf and axis as branches of a dichotomy. The leaves always originate 
tnonopodially. Secondly, other Pteridophytes, such as the Sphenophylls 
and early Calamarians, exist with bifurcate leaves, but without any 
suggestion of an origin of axis and leaf from a common dichotomous 
system. These grounds, over and above the inherent improbability of 
the comparisons with Fucoids introduced by Potonie, or with the game- 
tophyte of Liverworts by other writers, should suffice to show that the 
suggestion which I threw out in 1884 is untenable, as I very soon realised 
it to be. All developmental evidence shows that the axis in Ferns, as 
in other plants, , was throughout descent a part of distinct origin from 
the leaves which it bears. 

The dichotomous theory of origin of the whole shoot, including axis 
and leaf, has been supported also by Tansley on the basis of anatomy ; and 
it has been pointed out that analogies exist between the structure of axis 
and of leaf in certain eaily fossils.^ Especially it has been shown that there 
is an approach to a radial type of construction of the lower region of the 
leaf in certain cases. It need be no surprise that such similarities to 
the structure of the axis should exist in an appendage which is a part 
of the same shoot as the axis ; as the leaf became larger and more 
important its requirements would become similar to those of an axis; to 
meet these a structure analogous to that of the stem would then be 
probable, such as is actually seen. In the facts adduced I see nothing 
stronger than structural analogies : this class of evidence carries little 
weight as against the. objective fact that in living Ferns the leaf is always 
seen to arise monopodially. Thus the dichotomous theory, which is based 
on analogies, appears to break down in the absence of developmental 
fact 

It is possible now to institute a comparison of the shoot of Ferns with 
that of other Pteridophytes, and to consider its relation to the theory of the 
strobilus. In its original radial structure, with derivative dorsiventrality, 
and in its occasional dichotomous branching it corresponds to other 
strobiloid types. The genetic relation of leaf to axis as actually observed 
is the same, and in point of fact it is in the proportion of leaf to axis 
and in the architecture of the leaf that the chief difference lies. But among 
strobiloid types, and especially among their fossil representatives, the leaf 
is not always small or simple : the leaves of certain living Lycopods 
{£. sirratum and IsoeU^ are relatively large, as were also those of some 
of the fossils, notably Sigilland, The branched leaves of the Spheno- 
phylleae and Psilotaceae, and even of some of the Calamarians, such as 
jitrcAaeoca/amtUSi and notably of JPssudoboTniu^ are instances of branching 
of leaves in strobiloid forms. Again, in our view a great leaf-enlargement 
in a fun^mentally strobiloid type has resulted in the Ophioglossaceae. Thus 
variety in si^e and complexity of the leaves existed in other Pteridophytes 
besides the Ferns. Even the dichotomy which is so frequent in the first 

1907. 
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leaves of young Ferns, and lies at the basis of the architecture of the mature 
leaves, finds its counterpart in the dichotomy seen in certain strobiloid 
Pteridophyte's. 

It is true that the Leptosporangiate Ferns show a very distinctive mode 
of segmentation both of apex and margin of the leaf. But it has been 
shown that in this character the Osmundaceae foim an intermediate step 
from them to the Marattiaceae, while the latter diverge clearly from the 
Leptosporangiate type. It is thus seen that the definite segmentation of 
the Leptosporangiate type is no essential character of the Fern-leaf at large. 
Such considerations point to the justness of the view that the Fern-leaf, 
however different in size, in continued apical growth, and in its segmentation, 
is essentially comparable with the smaller and simpler leaves of the strobiloid 
forms. We shall therefore accept the conclusion that in the evolution of 
Ferns some such leaf-enlargement as is faintly indicated in certain strobiloid 
Pteridophytes, and notably in the Ophioglossaceae, was carried out to a 
higher degree than in any other Archegoniate Plants. It would appear 
probable that the Ferns, developing early towards megaphylly, worked 
out to the fullest such methods of leaf-enlargement as are outlined in 
some other early types ; in fact, that they were ultimately derived from a 
smaller-leaved ancestry, with a strobiloid shoot not unlike that which 
remained in the rest persistently small-leaved. 

As regards the differentiation of their leaves, Ferns show a comparatively 
low position. In a very large proportion, in which are included most of 
the types which are held as primitive, the leaves are general-purposes leaves : 
each serves at first for protection of the apical bud, and on unfolding is 
at once an organ of assimilation and of propagation. The differentiation 
of trophophylls and sporophylls is usually marked by a reduction of the 
assimilating surface where the sporangia are borne: examples are seen in 
Strutkiupteris and Bhchmm^ in Acrostichum and Platycermm^ and the 
distinction is to be held as a morphological advance which had, however, 
already made its appearance in the Ferns of the Carboniferous Period. A 
good example of this is seen in the Hymenophyllaceae, where the leaves 
are undifferentiated in HymenophyUum ; but in certain species of Tnchomanes 
{^Feea\ the genus which on other grounds is held to be more specialised 
than HymenophyUum^ a distinction of sporophylls from trophophylls is seen. 
Sometimes the differentiation may be between parts of the same leaf, as 
in Osmunda, and the fact that \rithin this genus the relative position of the 
sterile and fertile parts may vary indicates that the distinction is not very 
deep-seated. Innumerable middle-forms between the sterile and fertile 
conditions further indicate how imperfect the differentiation actually 
is. A further specialisation of certain leaves as protective scales is seen 
in Osmunda and in some elongated rhizomes : in such cases the rudimentary 
leaf-apex shows that these are potentially normal leaves diverted to the 
protective duty. It thus appears that the differentiation of the leaves in 
Ferns is not on a high scale : that they are all essentially of one type, and 
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that that type was probably the tropho-sporophyll ; in fact, the Ferns show 
a Selago condition of their shoot. 

As in other Pteridophytes, so here the question is an interesting one 
at what period fertility of the plant may begin. In most Ferns the period 
is late, especially in the larger forms, and, as in the strobiloid types, this 
may be ascribed to a progressive sterilisation of the earlier leaves. But in 
other cases the formation of sori may happen relatively early, and these 
serve to direct attention to what was probably a more primitive condition. 
As examples where an early fertilit}* is seen there may be quoted Bkchnum 
lanceolata^ Swartz, in which, however, no exact record was kept of the leaf 
on which sporangia were first seen. In specimens of Pteris heterophylla, 
L. var. infernafa^ supplied by Alessrs. Hill, the fourth or fifth leaf of the 
seedling already produced sori j but an extreme case is that quoted by 
Prantl,^ of Lygodium siihalatum^ in which not only are the normal leaves 
fertile to the base, but it was noted also that the sub-primordial leaves, 
and even the primordial leaves bear “ sorophores,’’ so that completely 
sterile leaves are hitherto quite unknown in this species. Such an example 
points clearly to the conclusion that in Ferns, as in other Pteridophytes, 
all the leaves of the sporophyte are potential sporophylls. 

A minor character too little used in comparison as yet is to be found 
in the superficial appendages. These may be filamentous or scale-like : 
the latter are readily recognised by their development as flattened expansions 
of the former. Speaking generally, the hair is characteristic of relatively 
primitive types, such as the Botryopterideae, Hymenophyllaceae, and 
Osraundaceae, while the scale or raraentum is found very generally among 
the Leptosporangiate Ferns, though it is also present in some of the Gradatae 
and Simplices. It is to be noted that in a considerable number of cases 
ramenta accompany a dictyostelic structure, though there is no constant 
coupling of the two characters. A good example of their phyletic signifi- 
cance is to be found in the Schizaeaceae, in all of which, excepting Mohria^ 
the appendages are of the primitive filamentous type; but in Mohria, 
which is regarded on various other grounds as a relatively advanced genus, 
and has a dictyostelic stock, the appendages are flattened scales. It is 
possible that such characters may never acquire the systematic importance 
claimed for them by Kuhn,- but they certainly must not be overlooked as- 
evidence having some degree of phyletic value. 

Spore-Prooucing Members, 

The sporangia of Ferns are usually grouped in sori; but apparent 
examples occur even among the most primitive types, as well as among 
those which are more recent, of their non-soral disposition. The first 
question will therefore be, what was the mode of disposition of the 
sporangia in the first instance? 

^ Schisfuaceeny p. 14. 


^Prantl, Lc ., p. 13. 
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At first sight it might seem probable that the non-soral state was 
primitive, since it is seen apparently in such early forms as Boiryopteris 
and Myriotheca^ and in Osmund a. But there are objections to this as a 
generalisation ; for, in the first place, definitely soral t^pes, such as the 
]Marattiaceae, are quite as well represented in the primary rocks as any 
non-soral forms : secondly, while Boiryopteris itself appears to be non-soral, 
there is a distinct indication of a disposition of the sporangia around a 
central point in Zygopteris (Fig. 272, p. 503), while in Corynepteris there 
are very definite sori : thirdly, there are among living Ferns clear indica- 
tions that the soral may pass into the non-soral state : such a progression is 
suggested in the species of Dipte 7 is (p. 620), while the condition of Acrosti- 
chum and of Piafycerii^m can hardly have been produced in any other way 
than by spreading of the sporangia of some soral type over an enlarged 
surface, as is indeed suggested by such genera as Gymnogramtne and 
Hemionitis^ etc. This is exactly what would be expected as a consequence of 
indefinite multiplication of parts closely aggregated together, in cases where 
no biological check determined their exact position. Thus it would seem 
probable that the soral state is the original condition and the non-soral 
the derivative, notwithstanding its early appearance. 

But the sorus, whether marginal or superficial, does not always maintain 
its identity, even in those cases where it is habitually circumscribed. In 
many Ferns, and especially in those in which there is an enlarged leaf-area, 
sori may be found of unusual size, elongated, and constricted in the middle ; 
and from these it is a slight step to complete fission, two smaller sori being 
then seated close together (Figs. 281, 310). In such changes from the normal 
as these there lies a capacity for increase in number of sori, and there is 
hardly room for doubt that in such cases as Kaulfussia and Dipieris^ as 
well as in many of the broader-leaved Polypodiaceae, where the sori con- 
stitute more than a single row on either side of the midrib, the more complex 
condition has been brought about in this way ; in fact, the statement seems 
fully justified that the primitive disposition of the sori was in a single 
marginal or intra-marginal row: all more complex arrangements in Ferns 
are secondary and derivative. 

A further matter for discussion is the position which the sorus holds 
; relative to the leaf which bears it. Two positions are common, marginal 
and superficial, the latter almost always on the lower surface of the leaf : 
both of these are of ver}’ early occurrence, the superficial being characteristic 
of the Marattiaceae and Gleicheniaceae, and the marginal of the Botryo- 
pterideae and Schizaeaceae, while both types are continued upwards into the 
Gradatae and Mixtae. It would be important to know which of these 
positions was the more primitive in Ferns. Here, again, an indirect 
indication may be obtained by comparison of more recent types: among 
the Leptosporangiate Ferns there is ample evidence to show that the 
marginal sorus has shifted by gradual steps to the lower surface. This 
is clearly proved by comparison within the Dennstaedtia-DavalHa series: 
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Prantl had already noted it, and held that the translocation had occurred 
along several distinct ph}letic lines within the Polypodiaceae.^ There is 
no evidence at hand of the converbe piogiession from the surface to the 
margin. But though a probability is thus established of progression of 
the sorus from the margin to the lower surface, this does not prove that 
the former position was prior for the Ferns at large. It must be remembeied 
that Marattiaceous types with sori intra-marginal are recorded as far back as 
the Culm ; and it is quite possible that they may have originated from forms 
with sori superficial from the first. The question is accordingly an open one 
whether all Ferns sprang from types with marginal sori, though it seems 
certain that in some the superficial position has been secondarily acquired. 

The sorus itself consists of a receptacle upon which the sporangia are 
inserted, and of the sporangia themselves, while various accessory growths 
may be present also, and are called by the collective name of indusium. 
According to the construction of their sori the P'erns have been seen to 
fall into three main groups: the Simplices, (hadatae, and Mixtae. In the 
Simplices the sporangia are all simultaneous in origin : in the Gradatae 
there is a basipetal succession of the sporangia, but there is no intercalation 
of younger sporangia between those already initiated : in the Mixtae new 
sporangia are intercalated without order between those first formed. There 
is reason to believe the Simplices to be the most primitive type, the Gradatae 
to occupy a middle position, and the Mixtae to be the most advanced, and 
that either of the latter might be derived phyletically from the first. The 
differences in order of origin of the sporangia in these three types have 
entailed variety in adjustment of the sorus, especially in regard to the 
protection and nutrition of the sporangia, and the distribution of the spores 
when ripe. 

Taking the receptacle first, it is required as a means of transfer of nourish- 
ment to the sporangia and as a basis for their support in such a position 
that the spores can be scattered when mature. These requirements will 
have to be considered separately in the case of each of the three groups. 
In the Simplices the sporangia are usually produced in such moderate 
numbers that there is room for them all in a single radiating series round 
the centre of attachment : there appears to be little need in them for a 
raised receptacle. It is true that in some cases, such as Kaulfmsia and 
Ftychocarpus unitus^ there may be a massive receptacle with a vascular 
extension into it, while in Maratiia Kaulfussii it may be elongated into a 
stalk below the sorus; but in many of the Simplices the receptacle is 
hardly developed as such, the sporangia receiving their supplies directly 
from the leaf through their own massive stalks. The Gleicheniaceae show 
certain points of interest for comparison : those species which have few 
sporangia in the sorus have only a comparatively small receptacle; but in 
G. dichotoma^ where the sporangia are more numerous, the receptacle is 
slightly elongated, while it is well provided with vascular tissue. 

p. 13. 
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This elongation and structural adaptation of the receptacle becomes much 
more pronounced where there is a continued succession of sporangia, as 
in the Gradatae. The basipetal sequence seen in the Cyatheae, Dicksonieae, 
Dennstaedtiinae, Hymenophyllaceae, would hardly be possible without a recep- 
tacle having intercalary growth : the continual moving upwards of the more 
mature sporangia, so that they can freely shed their spores, leaves space 
for the initiation of younger ones below, while the latter are in their early 
stages close to the source of supply, and protected by the basal indusium. 
This seems to be the raison dHre of the elongated receptacle in such 
cases : given a basipetal succession, its origin has been a response to the 
need of space, by upgrowth from the base, not the result of “ metamorphosis ” 
of any pre-existing vegetative part such as a lamina of a leaf (Prantl). 

An indirect support for this opinion is found in the fact that the 
receptacle disappears in those Ferns where the mixed sorus is acquired; 
for here the receptacle is commonly flat, though some exceptions do 
occur. A peculiar interest attaches to those closely allied Ferns of the 
Dicksonia-Davallia affinity, in which a transition from the basipetal sequence 
to the mixed sorus is believed to have taken place. In Dennstaedtia and 
Murokpia the receptacle is clearly conical, though it does not show an 
elongation at all comparable to that of the Hymenophyllaceae (Fig. 332). 
Occasionally in Denn, davalHoides and in Alicrolepia hirta^ but more com- 
monly in Denn. rubiginosa^ the strict basipetal succession which is seen in the 
first stages of the sorus is departed from, though the receptacle still maintains 
in some degree its conical form. But in EndavaUia^ which is without doubt 
closely allied to the above, the sorus is a mixed one, and the receptacle 
is almost fiat, though still provided below with a considerable mass of 
tracheides (Fig. 339). Here, since the basipetal succession is not maintained, 
an elongated receptacle is not required, and since this difference occurs 
between Ferns which are certainly of a common stock, it is probable that 
a reduction has taken place. Accordingly, an elongated receptacle is not 
in itself an important morphological feature; it is to be correlated with a 
continued basipetal succession of sporangia, and it is this last which is the 
essential morphological feature in such cases. 

There are, however, instances w’here there is an enlarged receptacle on 
which the sporangia are borne not in basipetal succession, but in mixed 
order ; as an example, the familiar sorus of Nephrodium may be quoted, 
with its large receptacle and internal mass of tracheides (Fig. 4). It may 
be urged that these facts are inconsistent with the \iew expressed in the 
last paragraph, but the large receptacle may here be a survival, which, 
though the sorus has become a mixed one, may still be a convenience; 
as it certainly is in Nephrodiim^ where its size allows space for the 
sporangia between the indusium and the leaf-surface. The general view 
may then be formulated thus: the Simplices have as a rule a receptacle 
of small size; the Gradatae have a more or less elongated receptacle, and 
it may attain very considerable dimensions where the succession is long 
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continued. The ^Mixtae have commonly (though not always) a flat re- 
ceptacle. It is not a constant morphological feature, as shown by the 
fact that a line of transition from an elongated receptacle to a flat one 
has been demonstrated in the genera Dennstaediia and Microkfia^ and it 
is possible that other transitions have also taken place elsewhere. 

The term indusium has been applied to bodies of the most vaiious 
form, position, and structure borne in relation to the Fem-sorus, and 
serving for the protection of the sporangia. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that these, however similar in their function, cannot be regarded 
as homogenetic throughout : they are often only examples of homoplasy. 
We call the basal indusium of Cyafhea by the same name as the umbrella- 
like indusium of Matonia or Polystichum^ or the marginal flap of an 
AdianUm, It may be possible, by regarding the indusium as having had 
a high degree of plasticity, to accept some of its different forms as being 
modifications of one another, and a reasonable case can be made out 
sometimes, such as that in the transition from the Dennstaedtiineae to the 
Pterideae. But such cases as Cyathea and Maionia seem incompatible 
with any opinion of homogeny of the two structures, especially when it is 
remembered that in Ahophila and Gleiclienia^ genera which are respectively 
allied to the above, an indusium may be entirely absent; and this is in 
fact the usual condition among the Simplices. We shall then hold the 
indusium to be an inconstant body, varying in occurrence and in position, 
and the term will be used to designate outgrowths protective of the sorus, 
whatever their position and whatever their evolutionary history may have 
been. 

It has been demonstrated in many cases that the indusium is formed 
before the earliest sporangia appear: this is probably a case where 
physiological opportunism, rather than any recapitulatory habit, determines 
the order of succession. It is impossible to believe that those constant 
bodies, the sporangia, are of later evolutionary origin than the less 
constant body, the indusium. In this respect the indusium and the 
embryonic haustoria are probably alike. It is important to recognise 
such cases as these, for they go far to break down the dogma, that the 
prior existent parts in the development of the individual were necessarily 
prior existent in the evolution of the race. 

The views of Prantl have already been quoted, which involve a 
comprehensive shifting of sori from the margin to the surface. This has 
brought about great modifications of the indusium. Starting with a 
strictly basipetal sorus, with cup-like indusium, slightly two-lipped it may 
be, as in Loxsoma (Fig. 320}, we have seen that the type in Dennstaediia 
apiifoUa (Fig. 332) is similar in position and structure. The indusial lips, 
which are equal in the above plants, become unequal in Microlepia 
speiuncae (Fig. 332), the superior lip (j) being both longer and thicker than 
the inferior (/), and taking on itself the structural characters and appearance 
of a continuation of the leaf; this is repeated in DavalUa Grifflthiana 
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(Fig. 339), and is still more pronounced in Cystopteris and Lindsa;^a, 
Thus the equal lips may be differentiated, the one taking on the structure 
of the leaf-margin, the other becoming a mere appendage of the surface. 

There is reason to believe that a leduction of the indusium has taken 
place along more than one line of descent; one such probable series of 
reduction may be traced from Cyathea to the very interesting conditions 
seen in Honitelia with its one-sided indusium, and in WoodM and 
Hypoderrisy in which there is an exiguous, fimbriated indusium. It is 
but a slight step from these to some forms of the comprehensive genus 
Fohpodium^ in which, with a similarly superficial sorus, the indusium is absent. 
Another line of possible reduction may be traced from the Dennstaedtiinae, 
through Bypolepis, to certain types of Polypodium. The probability is 
that there is here a progression from a type with basipetal succession of 
sporangia protected with a basal indusium, to a mixed type in which the 
indusial protection is less essential, and the indusium is accordingly abortive. 


The Sporangium. 

The morphological equivalence of the sporangia of Ferns at large will 
be generally admitted, whatever their modifications of detail may be. It 
has been customary to distinguish the Leptosporangiate from the Eusporan- 
giate tj’pes, on the basis of the origin respectively from one or from several 




Fic. 34Q. 


Diagraras illustrating the segmentation of Ferns. a=Puh*podia<'eae (compare Kn>, 
Wandtafein XCIV.) ?=Ctr«/<7/r«7w (compare Kn>, Parkeriaceen Taf. XX\\, Fig. 3). 
c—A!soj//tila (comjKU-e Fig. 334). d^Sekisaea (compare Prantl, Taf V., Fig. 6q), 01 
Thyrs^tiris (compaie_ Fig. 329), or Tthhof»a<U!S (compare Prantl, Taf. V., Fig 92). 
Todea (compare Fig. 295). g^AfigiQ^Un’i (compare Fig. 234). 


parent cells. But comparative observation shows that this distinction is 
based not on any difference of kind, but only of degree. The transition 
from one to the other is illustrated by the diagrams (Fig. 349 a-g\ which 
show the initial segmentations of the sporangia of various t5»pes of Ferns, 
from the Marattiaceae to the Polypodiaceae. Taking the Simplices first, 
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so as to follow roughly the probable phyletic sequence, the massive 
sporangium of the Marattiaceae has its archesporium deeply sunk : the 
walls all cut at right angles, and since the outer surface is but slightly 
convex, the walls are almost parallel, and the archesporial cell approximately 
cubical (Fig. 349 g). The segmentation in the Osmundaceae is variable, 
and it has been observed to be so even in sporangia on the same plant 
in Toiiea barbara. In some cases the archesporium is still square-based, 
and may be square in its transverse section : but as the outer surface 
becomes early convex, the lateral walls converge, and the archesporium 
has the form of a four-sided truncated pjTamid (Fig. 349 /). In other 
sporangia of the same plant the lateral walls limiting the archesporium 
converge more strongly, the outer surface being more convex, and one of 
them inserts itself upon another: consequently the archesporium takes the 
form of a three-sided pyramid (Fig. 349 e\ It is to be noted that in 
this figure the wall (a:, x) is inserted on an inner periclinal ; but in 
Fig. 349 which represents the segmentation in Sc?tt2aea, or in Triclio- 
manes or Thyrsopteris^ the wall (x^ x) cuts another anticlinal. This maiks 
another step in attenuation of the sporangium, though only a slight one, 
and in other essentials the segmentation is as in the simplest of the 
sporangia of Os/nunda or Todea. Figs. 349 3 , Cy show the segmentation 
seen in various Gradatae: (c) corresponds to the condition of Ahophila 
and Cyathea, and (b) is a slight variant upon it which is sometimes found : 
it is seen also in Ceratopteris. In the Polypodiaceae, however, where the 
sporangium may often be long-stalked, the wall cut by the wall {Xy si) may 
be no longer inclined, but transverse. From this series of diagrams it is 
seen how gradual are the steps from the segmentation typical of the 
Eusporangiate Fern to that of the most advanced Leptosporangiate. The 
unity of the scheme cannot naturally be divided by any distinction of 
origin from a single cell or from more. The difference of type thus gently 
graded over is an index of the progressive attenuation of the sporangium 
seen in descent, and it will be shown to go along with progressive reduction 
of the individual productiveness. 

Closely related to the segmentation of the young sporangium is the 
structure of its stalk when mature. Putting synangia aside, the stalk 
varies from the short massive type of AngiopteriSy through various types 
such as the Osmundaceae, Gleicheniaceae, Schizaeaceae, and Hymeno- 
phyllaceae with relatively thick stalks, to the Polypodiaceae, where the 
stalk is commonly attenuated and long. It may, in extreme cases, be 
reduced to a unicellular filament, as in Scolopendrium, These steps again 
show a general parallelism with the individual spore-output, the thickness 
of the stalk being roughly proportional to the stream of nourishment 
required. 

But it is the sporangial bead, with- its relatively thin wall surrounding 
the cavity filled with spores, that is the most distinctive part, and as the 
character of the opening mechanism, or annulus^ has been made the chief 
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diagnostic feature in Ferns, it requires special notice, and will be taken 
first. In the s}nangial ]Marattiaceae and Pecopterids the opening mechanism 
is very simple : a slit-like rupture is formed, and it gapes by dr)dng up of 
the adjoining cells, while the firmer region of the wall stands rigid. This 
may be complicated by changes of form of the whole sorus, as in Maratfia, 
But in those early forms of Ferns in which the sporangia were separate, 
there is commonly a band of mechanical tissue, composed of several rows 
of indurated cells: this band varies in extent and in position in different 
sporangial types. It has been stated by Scott, ^ referring to the annulus 
of certain primitive Ferns which is more than one cell wide, that 
"‘this was perhaps a general character of the annulate Fem-sporangia of 
Palaeozoic age : at least no clear case of a uniseriate annulus has yet been 
demonstrated.” In fact, it seems that in the Primary rocks the distinctive 
Leptosporangiate annulus was at least rare, if indeed it existed at all. 

It may be a question whether the more complex mechanism thus seen 
in Eusporangiate Ferns is really the true correlative of that in the Lepto- 
sporangiate type. A comparison of the indurated tissues in the sporangia 
of A?igioptens and Gleichenia shows certain points of essential similarity, 
though the details do not correspond. The firm resistant arch of indurated 
tissue described in Angwptens consists of cells of a similar nature to 
those which form the annulus of Gleichenia \ its position is in the main 
the same, though it does not stretch as a continuous hoop round the 
back of the stalk, but stops short on either side of its base. When we 
consider the similarity of the sorus in these two genera, and of their 
sporangia with the same orientation and dehiscence, the comparison of 
these two bands seems inevitable, notwithstanding that the one is usually, 
though not always, a single row, and the other a broad and ill-defined 
band. But a further important fact is that among early Ferns of reputed 
Leptosporangiate aflinit} the annulus is not always a single row of cells; 
this is seen in the bchizaeaceae, for Senftciibergia has an annulus of several 
rows: Zeiller has shown that living species of Lygodium may have a 
double-rowed annulus, which is an intermediate step to the type with 
a single row.^ Again, in li\dng species of Gleichenia occasional cells of 
the annulus have been found to be divided, showing thus a reminiscence 
of a pluriseriate state. Such evidence favours the opinion that the simple 
annulus is the correlative of the pluriseriate, and that a simplification of 
its structure has accompanied the reduction in size and spore-output of 
the sporangium in the course of descent. In the Leptosporangiate Ferns 
the homogeny of the annulus seems the only view which is in accord 
with the constancy of its occurrence in plants which are so clearly related 
to one another. 

The position of the annulus and of the point of dehiscence appears to 
have undergone change in the progressive evolutionary course, In the 

Progresstis RH Botanicae^ I, p. 184. Compare Kidston, Phil Traits.^ Ser. B, 
voL 198, p. l 38 . ^Bull Soc. Bet, de Prance, xUv., p. 214, 
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archaic types the annulus was vertical or oblique, and the dehiscence 
was mainly, though not exclusively,^ in a plane including the axis of the 
sporangium : this is seen in all the surviving Sitnplices, excepting the 
Matonineae, and also in Loxsoma^ But in the Gradatae the annulus was 
oblique and the dehiscence lateral, while in the Mixtae the annulus is 
again vertical, but the dehiscence transverse. If we contemplate 

a derivation by descent of Ferns with a lateral dehiscence from 

those with median dehiscence, we shall have to enquire whether 

there are any evidences of shifting of the annulus itself as well as 

of the point of dehiscence. One material point is that the formation 
of the annulus in Ferns at large does not stand in any constant relation 
to the segmentation of the sporangium-mother-cell, though that segmentation 
itself shows so singular a constancy. This fact leaves the question of 
a shifting of the annulus more open than it would otherwise appear. The 
more primitive t)pe of complete annulus is that seen in the Gleicheniaceae 
and Schizaeaceae, with oblique position and median dehiscence : Loxsoma 
maintained the oblique position and median dehiscence, but part of its 
annulus is incompletely indurated. In others, while the complete oblique 
ring was maintained," the point of dehiscence was shifted laterally, the 
result being as in the Cyatheaceae, Hymenophyllaceae, and others with 
a basipetal sorus. With the transition from the basipetal sorus to the 
mixed came also a further change of the annulus : maintaining the 
lateral dehiscence, the annulus became vertical, stopping short on either 
side of the stalk, which interrupts it But in many cases a slight 
obliquity was retained, as seen in Dennstaedtia apnfolia (Fig. 333 c) 
and Diucalpe, the two sides being so far dissimilar that it is possible 
still to distinguish the “central” from the “peripheral” face: this is 
also the case in Davaiiia, Lifidsaya^ Nephrodium (Fig. 6), and many 
others. But there are other outstanding cases of an oblique annulus among 
Polypodiaceae which have been the subject of discussion, and have even 
been considered a sufficient reason for rejecting the oblique or vertical 
positions of the annulus as characters which are not dependable: for 
instance, the genus Lomaria^ in which the § Flagiogyria has a well-marked 
continuously oblique ring of the annulus, somewhat similar to that seen 
in the Dicksonieae. So far from looking upon such cases as these as 
being subversive of views based on the char^tcter of the annulus, they are 
exactly what might have been anticipated if the types with a vertical annulus 
were derived from forms in which the annulus was oblique: it is hardly 
to be expected that the transition would be carried out completely in all 
cases : these exceptions may be regarded as being occasional survivals of 
the earlier oblique type. 

It would appear thus probable that the simple annulus of the Leptosporan- 
giates is prefigured by the vertical, many-rowed hoop of the Eusporangiates. 
That in the course of descent, as the bulk of the sporangium was reduced, 

^ Scott quotes a porous dehiscence for Stauropieris {Pregressus Rei Bot., i., p. 186). 
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this hoop became simplified to a single cell-row ; and that it changed its 
position in accordance with the soral arrangements, being oblique in some 
Simplices and in all Gradatae, first with median but subsequently wdth lateral 
dehiscence ; and that finally it swung again into the vertical position in the 
Mixtae, but with the stomium still remaining lateral. 

Passing to the contents of the sporangium^ these are derhed fiom the 
archebporium, which in all Ferns, with occasional exceptions in abnormal 
Eusporangiates, consists of a single cell. From this in the Leptosporan- 
giatae the tapetum is first cut off peripherally, and the central cell which 
remains divides up into cells "which are commonly found to number some 
power of two. This is a consequence of the successive divisions occurring 
as a rule simultaneously within the sporogenous group, and the result is 
that the spore-mother-cells number 2, 4, 8, 16 32, 64, etc. Since each of 
these undergoes tetrad divisions, the numbers of spores produced may as 
a rule be 4. 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, etc. These may be styled the 
typical numbers. 

Theie are two ways of computing the output of spores from a single 
sporangium : either by examining preparations of -sporangia with spore- 
mother-cells, and estimating their number, or by actual counting of the 
spores produced. Where the output of spores is small a reasonable 
degree of precision is to be expected by either method ; but where the 
numbers are large there are various sources of error, and the results must 
be taken as mere approximations. The results of such computations will 
now be given for various Ferns : the estimates for the Marattiaceae have 
been made from study of sections traversing the sporogenous group before 
tetrad-division, but in all the rest the results are those from direct 
counting of the mature spores (see Table, p. 642). 

In estimating the value of these results it is first to be noted that the 
largest numbers are associated with complete s}Tiangial fusion, a smaller 
number being found in Angiopteris where the sporangia are separate than 
in any of the synangial genera of living Marattiaceae. The potential 
number estimated for Gkichenia flabellata is nearly equivalent to that of 
Angiopter/s, though the actual countings run considerably below; still they 
are in excess of those for any other Leptosporangiate Fern observed, and 
as this is seen in a Fern in which the type of sorus is the same as in 
Angiopteris, it strengthens the affinity between these two genera, notwith- 
standing that the one is, as regards the mode of segmentation of the 
young sporangium, a typical Eusporangiate, while the other shows 
essentially the segmentation of the Leptosporangiates. 

From Gieiclunia, as w’e pass through the table, successively lower 
numbers are seen, and it is obvious that the larger numbers are 
associated with those Ferns which on other grounds are held to be 
relatively primitive. Of the Simplices examined none have a lower typical 
number than 128; and in this connection it may be noted that a rough 
estimate of the spore-output from a sporangium of Zygopteris^ after 

2S 
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Name. 


Result of Countinc;s. 


Kaulfubsia, - 
Marattia, 
Danaea, 
Angiopteris, - 


Gleichenia flabellata, - 
dichotoma, - 
hecistophylla, 
circinata, 

rupe.^tiis, var. glaucescens, 

Osmimda regalis, - 
Todea barbara. - 

,, sui)erba, - ^ - 

„ hj’inenophylloideb, 

Lygodium dichotomumi 
j, ja\*anicum, * 

,, pinnatifidum; 

Arfeiiiiia phyllitidis, 

Mohria caffrorum, 

Ilymenophyllum Tunbridgense 
Trichomanes reniforme, 
H\Tnenophyllum sericeum, 

, , dilatatum, 

„ Wilsoni, 

Trichomanes crispum, - 
„ rigidum, • 

„ radicans, - 
javanicum, 

; „ spicatum, 

„ pinnatum, 

Loxboma Cunningbamii, 

AJsophila excelsa, 

,, atrovirens, - 
Cyathen medullaris, 

„ deall)ata, 

Dicksonia antarctica, - 
„ Menziesiij - 
Dennstaedtia apiifolia, - 

Thyrsopteris elegans, - 

Davallia speluncae, 

Polypodiaceae generally, 
Notochloena sinuata, - 
Sadleria cyatbeoides, - 
Ceratopteris thalictroides. 


838, 794» 695* 684 
319* 251 
265, 272 
241, 242 
244» 232, 220 

476, 462, 396. 373 
478, 445. 442 ! 22s, 238 

206, 306, 342 
112, II5, 120, 124, 204 

232, 246 
237. 238, 24S 
128, 127 
II4, III, 104 

107, 107, lOI 
413, 416, 431 

247. 243 

216, 239 

I2I, 127. 127, 127 
119. I2I 

SI. 52. 59 
33, 48, 56 

46, 58, 62 

38, 42, 48 

32. 48, 32 

64, 62, 63 

64, 60 
57. 62 

16, 8, 8, 16 

64 

62, 63 
6i, 62 


64, 64 


Typical Numl er. 


24, 32t 32 
16 

32 (16, Kny) 


7850 

2!;oo 

1750 

1450 

5 1 2-1024 
256 or moie 
256 n 

256 
256 

256-512 
256-512 
256 or more 
12S ,, 

256 
256 
128 
128 
1 28 

256-512 
256 
256 
128 
128 

64 

32-64 
48—64 
32-4S 
48 

32-48 

64 

64 
64 
64 

S-16 

64 
64 

64 

4,8—64 
64 

48-64 

24-32 

16 

16-32 


that the spore-output was large. It may then be held that in the m 
primitive forms, and especially in those types which are represented 
the Primary Rocks, the number of spores produced by the individ 
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sporangium was uni formally large. Passing from these to the prevalent 
Leptosporangiate Ferns of the piesent day, the output falls with some 
degree of consistency, and the striking fact emeiges that, so far as 
obser\ation goes, no Polj^odiaceous Fern has a larger output than 64, 
while in many cases it is smaller. The e\idence points to a general 
reduction in the course of Descent. 

But variations occur within near circles of affinity, and in accordance 
with the above generalisation these have a special interest in those 
families which hold an intermediate position. This is seen within 
moderate limits in the Gleicheniaceae, Osmundaceae, and Schizaeaceae, 
in which the numbers approximate for the most part to the Upical 
numbers 512, 256, 128. In some cases it is difficult to see any circum- 
stances which' serve as an explanation : thus the variation between 
Gkichenia flabellata (512-1024) and GL dichoiofna (256 or more), is not 
susceptible of ready explanation, unless it be connected wdth the more 
numerous sporangia in the sorus of the latter. Nor is that within the 
genus Lygodium, In other cases, however, the conditions of life and 
the structure of the assimilating apparatus throw some light on the 
matter : thus Todea harhara^ with its thick assimilating leaves, gi\ es 
higher numbers per sporangium than T, superba and hynmwphyiloides^ 
with their thinner pellucid leaves. But the most interesting series in 
this connection are the Hymenophyllaceae, for the limits of variation in 
number are here ver}" wide, ranging betw''een such numbers as 421 and 
32. Here the variation in number of spores per sporangium runs fairly 
parallel with the size of the sporangia, the smaller number of spores 
being contained in smaller sporangia (compare Tr, reniforme and 
Tr, pimiatum). Further, there is a correlative elongation of the recep- 
tacle, on which there is thus space for a larger number of the smaller 
sporangia to be inserted and produced in succession. On these characters 
the Hymenophyllaceae may be laid out as a series, extending from 1)3)68 
chiefly of the less specialised genus Hymenophylhm with short receptacle, 
large sporangia, and large output of spores from each, to types of the 
more specialised genus TricJwmanes^ with longer receptacle, smaller spor- 
angia, and smaller output of spores from each. The former link on 
naturally to the Gleicheniaceae in the characters named, as w'ell as in 
the general appearance of the sporangia: it seems not improbable that 
in the Hymenophyllaceae we may see a series of specialisation in which 
the “ filmy ’’ character is the most salient vegetative feature, and that 
this has carried with it, as in the genus Todea, a decrease in size of 
the sporangia, and in the number of the spores produced from each. 

Taking the facts thus acquired from the Simplices and Gradatae they 
show that within circles of near affinity there may be a wide margin of 
variation in output of spores per sporangium, such as a theory of phyletic 
reduction of the sporangium would demand : and this goes parallel with 
the increase in number of the sporangia in the sorus, a decrease in size 
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of the sporangium, and in the thickness of its stalk and of the sporangial 
wall, and a progiessive change from the early segmentation characteristic 
of the Eusporangiate t}’pe to that of the Leptosporangiate. 

As a consequence of such phyletic changes in the constitution of the 
sorus, it is noteworthy how often the output of spores per sorus is 
similar in Ferns which are systematically remote from one another: for 
instance, Marattia fraxinea Poly podium aiireum 

A.n^iopt€yis ejecta (14,5^®) sind HyiUBiiophylluni dildtixtum (11,500); 
AhopJiila excelsa (3,200) and GhicJieiiia Jiabellafa (3,000). These 

examples show how a similar result may be obtained by various means, 
a large number of small sporangia balancing a smaller number of large 
ones. The similarity of output in such cases may be merely a conse- 
quence of similarity in the powers of the underlying nutritive mechanism. 
The real interest, however, arises when in nearer ciicles of affinity, with 
varying size of sporangia, and of output per sporangium, the result per 
sorus is kept approximately constant by converse variation of the two 
factors. This is illustrated in the genus Gkichenia^ and in a less 
precise way in Ahophila excelsa and Cyathea dealbata. But the best 
demonstration of it is seen in the Hymenophyllaceae, undoubtedly a 
very natural series, in which the sorus has a uniform type of con- 
struction, though the size and number of the sporangia, and the length 
of the receptacle are variable. In illustration of this, estimates have been 
made with such accuracy as possible, wdth the results which are given 
in the subjoined table: 


Name. 

Sporangia per 
borub. 

Spores per 
bpomngium. 

Output per sorus. 

Hym. Tunbridgense, 

20 

420 

8,400 

Trichomanes renifome, - 

40 

256 

10,240 

Hym. dilatatum, - - - 

90 

128 j 

11,500 

Tricb. radicans, 

140 

64 

8,960 


It thus appears that notwithstanding the great variations of sporangial 
output, the result per sorus is approximately uniform for the cases 
quoted from that very natural family of Ferns. This suggests a true 
biological progression, and it probably does not stand alone, but 
illustrates a principle which has been of wide application in the Fern 
phylum. 

The production of numerous spores is a drain upon the resources of 
the plant That drain may be relieved within the sorus by the development 
of a succession of sporangia, the demand being thus spread over an extended 
period. In the Simplices the sporangia of a single sorus arise simultane- 
ously : the physiological drain thus comes at one time : this method, which 
is, physiolt^cally speaking, a simple and probably a primitive one, is 
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Specially prevalent among the earliest fossils. A definite succession of 
sporangia in time and in space is found in the sori of the Gradatae : here 
the physiological drain is not sudden and severe, but it is spread over a 
long time : in Trichomancs it may be over a period of years. The basal 
position of the youngest sporangia gives them the further advantage of 
being near to the source of supply at the time when they are most in 
need of it, while those which are approaching maturity are successively 
removed from it to a position where they can readily shed their spores. 
In the prevalent type of the Mixtae there is a succession of sporangia in 
time but not in space. The physiological drain is spread as before over 
a long period, so that in this respect the Gradatae and Alixtae appear 
equally practical; but in the mixed sorus the receptacle is found to be 
wide and fiat: this has the double advantage of enlarging the surface 
from which nutriment can be derived, and of shortening the distance through 
which it must be transferred. In point of protection those sporangia which 
are more advanced give an adequate protection to those which are younger : 
there are, however, multitudinous minor adaptations to this end which 
cannot be entered upon here. It thus appears that each of these types 
of sorus, the simultaneous, the basipetal, and the mixed, which Palaeon- 
tology shows to have been of successive appearance in the course of descent, 
was a biological amendment upon its predecessor. 

Lastly, the facilities for dispersal of the spores when mature remain 
to be considered. There are three main types of dehiscence: by a slit 
in the median plane, which is characteristic of the Simplices ; by a slit in 
an oblique lateral plane, seen in the Gradatae ; and by a slit laterally in a 
transverse plane, characteristic of the Mixtae. Dehiscence can only be 
properly carried out when free movement of the mechanical tissue is allowed : 
where, as in the Leptosporangiates, there is a definite annulus and a free 
sporangium, the whole body alters its form on dehiscence : accordingly 
the grouping of the sporangia in the sorus is a determining factor in the 
position of the mechanical ring if it is to be effective. In the case of 
median dehiscence, as in Gleichenia^ the sporangium widens laterally, requir- 
ing free elbow-room on either side before the sudden springing of the 
annulus throws the spores out right and left. It thus appears that the 
median dehiscence of an annulate sporangium can only be a practical 
working arrangement where the sporangia are not in close lateral juxta- 
position, Loxsoma^ with its basipetal sorus, is an exception in having the 
median dehiscence ; but the sporangium is so constructed with its incomplete 
ring that though the dehiscence is median, still the sporangium as a whole 
does not widen on dehiscence; it is, in fact, a compromise, the annulus 
being so modified as to be still compatible with the basipetal sorus. 

With the exception of Maionia^ Dipteris^ and Plagiogyria, all the Ferns 
showing the oblique dehiscence have basipetal sori. The sporangia overlap 
one another like the shields of the Roman testudo^ while all are so closely 
packed together that no space is given, as in the former case, for lateral 
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expansion before the sudden jeik. But some space is necessary for the 
straightening of the annulus before its quick recovery: the free space 
available is found obliquely upwards, towards the apex of the receptacle. 
In that direction the annulus is free to straighten itself out, dehiscence 
taking place at one side, near to the attachment of the stalk: it can then 



Fig. 35a 


Bi^am illustrating tne relative 
pcsiiion of ^ the sporansfia on the 
receptacle in the menophyll- 
aceae. It ^as construct«i irom 
Prantls section of a mature spor- 
angium of Trithotnanes Speczesimu 


execute without obstacle the sudden jerk by 
which the sjiores are scatteied (Fig. 350). 

The dehiscence by a lateral transverse slit, 
worked by a vertical annulus, is the prevalent 
type of the Mixtae. The ripe sporangia usually 
have long stalks, and show no regularity of 
orientation. The vertical annulus with trans- 
verse dehiscence is a mechanical arrangement 
which makes use of the free space immediately 
above the surface of the sorus for the straighten- 
ing of the annulus prior to the jerk of ejection : 
a bias to either side is quite unnecessary, and 
may be a positive disadvantage. As the young 
sporangium grows in a mixed sorus, for instance 
of a Polypodium^ its stalk elongates, carrying the 
head vertically upwards from the receptacle: it 
is thus lifted above the crowd of younger spor- 
angia, and the space directly above it is free 
for the movement of ejection. The vertical 
annulus thus satisfies the conditions of the 
mixed sorus 


It has already been shown how the different types of annulus chaiac- 
teristic of the three types of sorus pass phyletically one into another; and 
it is now seen that there are biological reasons for this in the exigencies 
of the mechanism of dehiscence; in fact, the details of the method of 


dehiscence in the more specialised Ferns appear to have been determined 
by the mutual relations of the sporangia. 


Anatomy. 

It has been shown from comparison of the external characters of Ferns 
that they were probably in the first instance strobiloid types, with a radial 
construction of the shoot, and that their present condition was probably 
attained by advance from a smaller-leaved state to megaphylly : with this 
went frequent assumption of a dorsiventral development. This matter must 
now be considered from the point of view of comparative anatomy, and 
especially of the vascular system. If the Fem-shoot were primitively 
strobiloid and radial, we should expect the fact to be reflected in the 
vascular construction of those Ferns which are held on comparative or on 
palaeontological evidence to be primitive ; and also that it would be 
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supported by the structuie of the individual plant when young In both 
cases a prevalence of a cylindrical protostelic state, with comparatively 
slight disturbance of the axial system on depaiture of the leaf-traces, would 
be expected if the shoot were primitively strobiloid. Further, the leaf-trace 
would be relath ely simple. 

Leaving aside for the moment the !Marattiaceae, which are anatomi- 
cally a peculiarly specialised series in themselves, a comparison of the 
early types of Ferns points clearly to origin from a protostelic state with 
a leaf-trace consisting* of a single strand, which comes off with but slight 
local disturbance from the periphery of the stele. This, with certain 
variants, is the typical condition in the Botryopterideae : a near approach 
to it is found also in the earliest Osmundaceae, though those of later 
epochs depart from the simple type by elaboration of the stele, as 
described above (p. 539). The close correspondence of the Hymeno- 
phyllaceae with certain of the Botryopterideae stamps their structure as 
relatively primitive also, though it shows some variants upon the simple 
protostelic state. Lygodiim also, recognised as the most primitive genus 
of the Schizaeaceae, is protostelic, and the same is the case with the 
simpler species of Gleichenia : in fact, those early stocks of Ferns which 
are recognised by comparison of other characters, as well as by their 
geological history, as forming the phyletic basis of the Leptosporangiate 
series, show the protostelic structure, or a condition very little removed 
from it. 

The Ferns thus mentioned are all included in the Simplices, except the 
Hymenophyllaceae. These are exceptional among the Gradatae in showing 
a protostelic structure of the axis: most of the Gradatae have a more 
elaborate stem-structure, which may be held to be derivative from the pro- 
tostele, just as the basipetal sorus is probably derivative from the type of 
the Simplices. The probable steps towards a solenostelic state are illustrated 
in Lindsaya and Dtnmfaedtia^ and suggested also in Glciche?iia\ but the 
solenostelic structure is typically seen in Dipteris and Loxsoma^ as well as 
in the Dennstaedtiinae, Here at each leaf-insertion the vascular tube opens 
by a foliar gap. Where the internodes are long and the gap itself short, 
as in the rhizomic species, the structure is easily intelligible. It is but a 
slight step to the dictyostelic type, as seen in Ferns with short axis and 
overlapping leaf-gaps : the transition is illustrated in the De?ifistaedtia- 
Davallia series, and has probably occurred also in the Alsophila-Cyafhea 
series, and elsewhere. It seems probable that the progression from a 
protostelic to a solenostelic or dictyostelic state has been effected in 
several distinct phyletic lines, while the dictyostelic, with or without internal 
accessor}’ strands, is the most elaborate system of all. 

It usually accompanies an advanced soral condition: that this is, how- 
ever, no obligatory parallelism is shown by the comparison of Matonia with 
Dipieris, The latter retains a simple solenostelic structure of the axis, 
though its sori have progressed to the condition of the Mixtae: the 
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former, though its soral structure has remained viitually unaltered, shows 
the highest condition known of the solenostelic development. 

Parallel ^ith such stiuctural progiession of the a\ial system goes an 
elaboration of the leaf-trace. In protostelic, and usually in solenostelic 
forms, it is represented by a single strand, which may, however, be widened 
into a bioad strap, and curved in transverse section into a hoise-shoe outline: 
and this may again be contracted into a pseudo-stelic condition (compare 
Fig. 98, p. 194). But with dict>ostely comes usually a division of the 
single strand into many. It is interesting in Duksonla to see a middle 
condition illustrated ; for in D, Culcita and D. Baromeiz the leaf-trace at 
its base is still a single strand, but at a point above the base, varying in 
different leaves, it breaks up into many separate strands : it thus represents 
the various stages of the probable phyletic sequence (Fig. 97). The 
complete subdi\ision is seen in the larger species of Dicksonia and in 
Cyathea, as well as in most of the Mixtae, and it is held to be an 
advanced and derivative state. 

The seedling structure gives a strong support to the view of elaboiation 
here put forward: in all observed cases the stele of the axis is either 
protostelic or very closely related to that structure, and the leaf-trace is a 
single vascular strand. In the primitive forms this may remain permanently 
so; but in others there may be a quick transition to the more complex 
and presumably derivative state. The example of Alsophtia excelsa 
(p. 60S) shows that the indiHdual life, after the first stages are past, 
reflects the probable story of development of the complex adult condition 
in the race. 

It is in this way, through the seedling, that the Marattiaceae may best 
be approached. They have in the mature stem a still more complicated 
system of vascular strands than other Ferns ; but in their seedlings the 
ontogeny opens in all cases with a monostelic state, with a solid xylem-core. 
Complications soon arise: in Kmdfussia and Archangioptens a cylindrical 
dictyostele is formed, not unlike that of other Ferns; but in Augioptcris 
there may be as many as three or four concentric, meshed zones in the 
stock, while the leaf-trace is also disintegrated into numerous strands. It 
is important to note, however, that in the related fossils the leaf-trace is 
habitually a single connected strand, while greater coherence is also seen 
in the vascular tracts of the axis in the fossils than in the living species. 

These facts all indicate that in the evolution of Ferns there has been 
a progressive amplification and disintegration of the vascular tissues; and 
they lead back towards a type, which seems to have been a common one : 
the original type was characterised by a radial shoot traversed by a protostele, 
from which the successive leaf-traces came off each as a simple strand, and 
with the minimum of disturbance of the axial stele. If this were the 
original type of shoot in the Filicales, it is plain that the foliar gap, to 
which Jeffrey attaches so much importance as the distinctive character of 
his phyllosiphonic type, must have been a secondary development : it is 
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absent as a matter of fact in man's of the Simplices in their mature state, 
and apparenth fiom all terns in the fiist condition of the seedling 

The \ascular structuie thus held to be pnmitne and tjpical foi Ferns 
is that characteiistic of stiobiloid plants, and it seems reasonable to read 
the anatomical data as indicating that the Feins also aie essentially 
strobiloid, but ha\e progiessed to a condition of megaph}lly, while the 
anatomical chaiacters tnat ultimately accompan\ that habit lagged behind 
m the several esolutionary series, and onh become apparent in the later 
representatn es of each 


Embr\olog\ 


The piimary embryologN of Ferns shows so nearly a dead level of 
uniformity that it has not seemed necessary to describe the details for 
the successive families Theie are, ho\\e\ei, two distinct types that of 



Tran<,\erse scctionb through growint; point of root m Osmund'iceae A^Os,fHf da 
t trails the bection sho\is a thi^e sided initial (r) but the segments are not regular 
^=vhoi^b tiuib>tiise section inimediateh below the rout cap three ininals («, r) are 
present the dotted linr* is tre cell diMsun in the root cap seen on focussing deepK into 
the hand cut sect on , this shows tb it the section has tm\eTsed the initials and is not 
below them C — Fodta showin-, a \er> regular menstem of the root, with four 

initials (i, t) X144 


the Marattiaceae, and that of the mam '•enes of the Leptosporangiate Ferns, 
and these must be compaied. The most ob\ious difference lies in the 
fact that the seedling of the Marattiaceae perforates the prothallus, and 
emerges with an upright axis through its uppei surlace (see Fig 292, p 527) 
that of the Leptosporangiate senes emerges on the lowei suiface, and the 
axis IS at first pione (see higs 14, 15, pp 30, 31) This difieience may 
be referred back to the first segmentation of the zygote, and appears to be 
closely related to the difference of polaiity then initiated, for m the 
Marattiaceae the first wall appears at nght angles to the axis of the 
archegonium, but in the Leptospoiangiates it is approximately in a plane 
including the axis. The further segmentation, and the relation of the 
parts of the embryo to the first divisions are substantially alike in both 
except that in the Marattiaceae, as also in the Osmundaceae, there is a 
less regularity in the later divisions than is the case with the other Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns. In this respect Osmimda occupies an intermediate 
position between the latter and the Marattiaceae. The parts formed in 
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either case are the same in nature and relative position, though they 
differ in their relation to the prothallus, and the foot is less fully 
developed in the Marattiaceae. 

It does not appear that the facts of the primary embryology have any 
veiy diiect bearing on the present problem. It is interesting, however, 

to note that the axis is vertical 
from the first in the Marattiaceae, 
as it is also in most other Pterido- 
phytes, and this may be held to 
be the more primitive state for 
Ferns : the prone position char- 
acteristic of the Leptosporangiate 
Ferns is exceptional among Pteri- 
dophytes at large, and is probably 
derivative. 

A comparative study of the 
meristems which carry on the 
continued embryogeny of the Ferns 
has bi ought interesting results.^ 
Examination of the apical regions 
of axis, leaf, and root indicates 
that in all of these parts the 
Marattiaceae show a relatively 
complex state, the whole part 
being referable in origin as a rule 
to a group of some three or four 
initial cells, usually of prismatic 
form. It has also been seen in 
them, in sections of the thick 
marginal wings of the leaf, that 
at least two and possibly more 
cells appear as initials. In the 
typical Leptosporangiate Ferns a 
single initial cell of conical form 
is present at the apex of stem, 
leaf, and root : and in the case 
of the wings of the leaf there is a single marginal series, so that in any 
transverse section only one initial appears. A similar examination of the 
Osmundaceae shows that structurally they hold an intermediate position: 
for while a single initial may be found in stem, leaf, and root, deviations 
from this are common. In the roots of Osmunda and Todea various 



Fig. 332. 


Ai^opiois evtcia^ seen from 
B are fouj 


A=aipt\ of stem of 
ab«ve ; apparently there am four iniuals (jt, -i). XO3. 
i?s:apcx of stem of O^wundet rt^alis^ seen from aho\c, 
uith initial cell (jr) of regular form and set^mentation : 
/, /n— leases the youngest (/) shows also a thiee-sided 
initial cell, x 83. 


^See Annals of Boi*, iil, p, 305. Though this paper of 1889 was written 

from the point of view then current, that the Leptosporangiate Ferns were more primitive 
than the Eusporangiate, the facts are now equally available in their bearing on the contrary 
view at present held. {Compare Ann. of BoU, voL v., p. 109.) 
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irregular and intermediate conditions have been found between the 
Marattiaceous type with four prismatic initials and that of the Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns, where there is only one (Fig. 351). The axis has 
usually a single conical initial, but it is doubtful whether this is 
always so, and irregularities certainly occur (Fig 352) The leaf of the 
Osmundaceae is alone among Ferns in showing the more complicated 
three-sided initial in place of the two-sided common for the Lepto- 
sporangiates, while the wings of the leaf have a segmentation of the 
Marattiaceous rather than of the Leptosporangiate type (Fig. 353). In 



Fig. 353. 

Sections transversely throueh young win® of the leaves of \arious Ferns. .‘Jss.iAyf- 
qpuH^ czvcia, showing that there is no sini^e marginal cell, but a small celled meristeni 
at margin of the wing, /►’—a similar section of fodea harbara^ with like structure. 
C= similar section uf iiCohpendritimvul^afe^^w.m^ regular segmentation of a marginal 
cell (w) 1 )> alternating cleasages. jQ=: similar section of Trichomanes radttans^ showing 
marginal cell (77/) with transverse segmentation. XQ16. 


point of fact, all the meristems of the Osmundaceae show nearer relation 
to those of the ^larattiaceae than do any other Leptosporangiate Ferns 
that have been examined. 

These facts are in obvious accord with the segmentation of the sporangia 
(see above, p. 637): it appears, therefore, that in stem, leaf, root, and 
sporangium those types of Ferns which are held as more primitive 
commonly show a more bulky initial construction, while the true Lepto- 
sporangiates, which are held as derivatives, show in all their parts a less 
bulky type of segmentation. It has been seen above that the spore- 
output per sporangium follows a similar sequence, and indeed the numbers 
might be taken as a rough indication of the complexity of organisation 
for the plant at large. The conclusion follows that in the Filicales 
there has been a progressive simplification of the meristic plan: in the 
more ancient forms the meristems are not referable to a single initial, 
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but in the Leptosporangiates this became the rule, and with it is associated 
the more definite segmentation of the projecting and delicate spoiangium, 
and a diminution of the output of spoies. In fact, the character of the 
sporangium may be taken as an index of the meristic character of all 
the embryonic tissues. 

PmLOGENY OF FkRN'^. 

The comparative stud} which has now been made of the P'ilicales 
provides a basis for views as to their phylogeny. Several different lines 
of comparison have been adopted, such as that on external form, on 
anatomy, on the spore-producing members, and on spore-output: and 
the results have been found to be substantially parallel along them all, 
though with some exceptions. Moreover, these results are found to harmonise 
^vith the geological record : from this it is learned that, speaking generally, 
the Ferns \sith simultaneous formation of the spoiangia in the sorus 
(Simplices) were those present mainly, or perhaps exclusively, in the 
Palaeozoic period : the Ferns of the Mesozoic Period included, in addition 
to these, a large proportion of those with basipetal sequence of the sporangia 
(Gradatae), while the bulk of the more recent Ferns are characterised 
by the mixed type of sorus (^lixtae). While these three types are 
found to coincide generally with three great periods of time, it must not 
be assumed that every phyletic line ran through them all: at the moment 
it is impossible to demonstrate in any clearly defined family of Ferns 
that the sorus has passed successively through all the three phases. What 
is recognised is a general trend of development, carried out in many 
phyletic sequences, rather than any single progression. It may indeed 
be said that no connected phyletic tree of the Filicales can at present 
be constructed with any degree of certainty : it must suffice to give a 
provisional arrangement of the Ferns, divided in the first place accoiding 
to their soral condition, which also tallies approximately with their geolo- 
gical age (Fig. 354). The three recognised grades are limited by horizontal 
lines in the graphic table. The several sequences of Fenis are indicated 
by vertical or oblique lines so placed as to indicate relationships, but 
disconnected so as not to convey necessarily a common descent. Where 
one of these lines crosses the limit between the three grades of soral 
construction it is intended to convey the idea of the derivation of the 
higher from the simpler plan. Further, the arrangement is such as to 
give some general idea of the position of the sorus : the forms with marginal 
sori are placed to the left side of the plan, and those with superficial 
sori to the right. Finally, no attempt has been made to represent separately 
the numerous sequences of the J^lixtae: the unravelling of the lines will 
have to be deferred till a better knowledge is gained of their anatomy, 
and of other details. They have been represented conventionally in the 
scheme by overlapping areas, the one to the left stands for those 
with marginal sori, that to the right for those with superficial sori, while 
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the overlap represents those which are in course of transition, or are 
believed to have recently passed from the one state to the other. With 
these explanations the scheme may be taken as representing the con- 
clusions arrived at in the preceding pages. 

Of the Simplices the ^larattiaceae stand somewhat isolated fiom modern 
Ferns, both anatomically and sorally. They are approached most nearly 
by the Gleicheniaceae in point of the sorus, but in anatomy and in habit 
they stand widely apart from them. Their stock probably never progressed 
be}ond its present state. If they had any near relation with other living 
Ferns it must have been very far back. 

The other very ancient family, the Botryopterideae, shows obvious 
relations with the Osmundaceae, both in t)rpe of shoot, in anatomy of 
the earlier species, and in sporangial characters. There appears to be 
an anatomical resemblance, on the other hand, to the Hymenophyllaceae, 
which extends to the external characters of the shoot also; but the sorus 
of the Hymenophyllaceae is widely apart, having passed to the basipetal 
type. It is perhaps in relation to their consequent increase in number 
that reduction of size of the sporangium is here shown, and especially 
illustrated in Trichomanes. None of tiiese three related families appear to 
have progressed further than their living representatives: they are held 
to be blind branches of descent. 

The Schizaeaceae appear as an isolated family, though nearest to the 
Gleicheniaceae : their solitary marginal sporangia show analogies of structure, 
but not of position, with those of Gleichenia on the one hand and of 
Osmurida on the other: it is, however, probable that their monangial 
sorus is a result of reduction from a radiate type, such as is seen in 
some species of Gleichenia. Anatomically also their simpler types approach 
Gtdckenia^ but the upright genera, Amimia and MoJma^ appear to have 
progressed along a line of their own to a dictyostelic structure. The 
Schizaeaceae also appear to have been a blind branch. 

The Gleicheniaceae are somewhat isolated, from the fact that they 
show cross characters: their sori compare most nearly in position and 
structure with those of the JMarattiaceae, but their type of shoot and their 
anatomy correspond rather with the Schizaeaceae. Thus among the Ferns 
which show their primitive character by their large spore-output per 
sporangium, including the Simplices and the Hymenophyllaceae, there 
appear to be several fairly distinct lines: it is possible to link these 
together by hypothesis as to a common ancestr}’, but there is no distinct 
evidence of their common descent from any known Fern-type. This is 
indicated in the scheme by the convergent but disconnected lines, the 
longer lines of the Botryopterideae and Marattiaceae indicating their 
priority in the fossil record. 

From the Simplices, though with uncertainty as to their definite 
reference to any exact origin, at least two other main lines in addition 
to the Hymenophyllaceae appear to Imve proceeded to the basipetal type 
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of sorus: the one with marginal sori, the other with superficial. They 
are both characterised by having their spore output lestricted to the typical 
number of 64 as the upper limit. It may be a question whether these 
two were truly distinct in phyletic origin, but they appear to ha\e pro- 
gressed independently. The one comprises the De?instaedtia-Davallia scries, 
leading onwards to various families of the Mixtae : the other is the Cyathe- 
aceous series. Besides these the genus Dipfe^is seems to have taken a 
line of its o^\n towards the mixed sorus, and may perhaps be not alone 
in having done so. 

The most complete phyletic story has been made out for the Dcnn- 
staedHa-Davallia series, to which Dicksonia itself may probably be a collateral 
line, with unusual elaboration of the structure of the stock. The scheme 
suggests a somewhat independent origin for this series, together with such 
genera as Loxsoma^ Thyrsopteris^ and Dicksonia^ from a source probably 
between the Botryopterideae and Schizaeaceae, though not directly from 
either of them. They all show a structure of the axis advanced to a 
solenostelic or even a dictyostelic state, and a basipetal sorus, derived pre- 
sumably as an amendment on the simple type: Loxsofna and ThyrsopUris 
have a peculiarly archaic structure of the sporangium. The further pro- 
gression, which harmonises reasonably with the palaeontological record, 
has been traced both anatomically and sorally, and leads with advance 
in both respects, through the Dennstaediia-Microlepia-Dccvallia sequence 
from Ferns with a solenostelic structure and basipetal sorus to those 
with a dictyostelic stock and mbced sorus. Several side-branches, or it 
may be concurrent lines, also exist, such as Lindsay Fteris^ and Adia 7 itum^ 
thus giving rise to the bulk of those Ferns which Prantl grouped together 
as the Pterideae 

But in several branches from this line a transition is found from the 
marginal to the superficial position of the sorus. One line is direct from 
Dennstaedtia through Hypolepis^ a genus with mixed sorus, to some forms 
with superficial sorus reckoned as Polypodiutn : another line may have been 
as illustrated by Deparia, where the mixed sori are sometimes marginal, 
sometimes superficial. Another, and a more decisive line is through such 
forms as Cysffpferis^ and certain sections of DavalUa such as ^Leiicoste^ia^ 
in which there can be little doubt that the mixed sorus has been shifted 
from the margin to the surface. And so by a number of phyletic sequences, 
by no means exhausted by the examples quoted, it seems probable 
that there has been progression to that prevalent and final type of the 
Mixtae which has an intra-marginal sorus on the lower surface of the 
leaf. The Ferns thus derived are characterised by their advanced 
dictyostely. 

But there is some reason to think that a similar result has been regtched 
also by a more direct route. The series of the Cyatheaceae is linked by 
AhopMla^ and especially by the solenostelic A. pruinata, with the Glei- 
cheniaceae : it is a very slight transition, already indicated by G, dichoioma^ 
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and pec/i/iata, to the babipetal sorus of Alsophila * the addition of a basal 
indusium, together with increased vascular complexity, gives the full type 
of Cyatkta. In relation with these genera, though on a minor scale of 
structure, is probably Onoclea, and as possible last terms leading to the 
mixed sorus may be JVoodsia and Hypoderris. But this line requires more 
full investigation before it can be accepted with assurance. 

A third line, which is however more certain, is the Matonia-Dipteris 
series. Again the sori are superficial, and the relation of Matonia is 
clearly with the Gleicheniaceae. There can be no doubt of the qlose 
relation of Dipteris to Matonia, as shown by external form, as well as 
by anatomy : but in place of the simple sorus of Matonia and of Dipteris 
Lobhiana that of Dipteris conjugata shows the mixed condition. It seems 
clear that there has been a direct transition in this case from the simple 
to the mixed sorus, leading in fact to a form long included in the genus 
Polypodhnn ; but without the intermediate basipetal condition, though this 
has been found usual in other cases. 

It would thus appear that along several distinct phyletic lines the 

condition with mixed sori may have been attained. This is the most 

advanced state of the present day among the Filicales. It will remain 
for future workers, by anatomical and other enquiry, to disentangle more 
fully the confused phyletic lines of the Pol5q)odiaceae : the present work 

will at least have served to show w'here the tangle actually lies, and 

some of the probable lines which have led up to it. 

Returning now to the base of the series of the Filicales, as represented 
in the scheme, it remains to consider what idea can be formed of a 
primary type for the group. As there is no clear evidence of the nature 
of the Fern-stock prior to the known types of Simplices, it is only on 
a basis of comparison of these with one another, and with other early 
Pteridophytes, that a conception can be formed of the probable origin 
of the sporophyte in the Filicales. Comparison, checked by the Palaeonto- 
logical facts as stated at length above, has led to the recogn tion of the 
following characters as primitive for Ferns : the shoot consisted of a radial 
upright stock, showing occasional dichotomy, with protostelic structure, 
bearing radially disposed leaves, and supported by adventitious roots: 
the leaves were primitively flattened, of relatively simple outline, in which 
• dichotomy was a prevalent, but perhaps not an exclusive feature : the 
leaf-trace consisted of a single strand: the meristems of axis, leaf, and 
root were not dominated by a single apical cell, but showed a group of 
initials: all the leaves were potentially sporophylls: the sori were probably 
definite, marginal or superficial, disposed in a single row on either side 
of the midrib: the sporangia of each sorus were simultaneous in origin, 
sessile, and of large size, with high individual output of spores. 

The characters thus summarised indicate an essentially strobiloid type 
not very much from some of those which Palaeophytology has 

brought to light Among the Sphenophyllales and Equisetales are forms 
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which share many of the characteis thus set down. The chief difference 
lies in the extent of the development of the leaves, and the number and 
position of the sori upon them. These are, however, matters of degree 
rather than of kind. A dichotomous leaf like those seen in SpJmiophyllum 
or in Pseudobornia is in point of construction not unlike that type which 
is found in certain primitive Ferns, where dichotomy was also prevalent. It 
has been seen that the sporangiophores may be multiplied on the single leaf 
of the Psilotaceae or on the leaf-sheath of the Sphenophylls, while a plurality 
of them is a character of Cheirostrohiis, But sporangiophores are held as 
correlatives of Fern-sori, though probably not homogenetic with them : it 
is thus seen that precedents are present for their plurality on the single 
sporophyll in the strobiloid types. On the view^ of the Ophioglossaceae 
given above (pp. 490-494), this family is held to represent a series in which 
megaphylly has been achieved from a strobiloid origin : the spore-producing 
members have there been shown to follow the leaf-enlargement, in size, 
and sometimes even in number. This series, though probably a quite 
separate megaphyllous phylum, shows an interesting parallel to the Ferns, and 
suggests how spore-producing members may be spread over an enlarging part. 
Lastly, the position of the sorus is seen to have vaiied in Ferns from the 
margin to the lower surface, and occasionally to the upper surface : w^hat is 
thus liable to change within the Filicales as now defined may probably have 
been equally liable to change at the inception of the phylum : therefore 
the habitual position of the sori on the lower surface of the sporophyll 
must not be held to be a vital point of difference from other Pteridophytes. 
Accordingly, there appears to be reason for regarding the fundamental 
plan of the sporophyte in the Filicales as being essentially strobiloid, like 
that in the other phyla of Pteridophytes, but specialised to a greater extent 
than in any of them in the direction of megaphylly, \vhile a cognate 
spread of the sori has followed the enlargement of the sporophylls. 


2T 



PART III. 

CONCLUSION. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

ALGAE AND BRVOPHYTA. 

The general theory which may be based on the occurrence of anti- 
thetic alternation in Archegoniate plants has been expounded in the 
First Part of this book : the Second Part has been devoted to the 
examination of those facts which specially bear upon the theory, as 
they are seen in the several groups of Bryophytes and Pteridophytes. 
It now remains to draw these facts together into a collective statement, 
and to see how far they uphold the hypothetical position: at the same 
time, the attempt may be made to formulate some general moipho- 
logical and phyletic conclusions. It must be remembered, however* 
while doing so, how fragmentary the series of genera and species, living 
and fossil, actually is, and how incomplete the knowledge of the details, 
especially in the fossils, in which developmental facts can rarely be 
obser\’ed. These considerations will restrain any tendency to dogmatism, 
and make such statements as are offered rank rather as tentative con- 
clusions than as matters susceptible of ultimate demonstration under 
present conditions of knowledge. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the theory of initiation of the 
sporophyte — by amplification of the zygote, by repeated cell-division in its 
products, by sterilisation of some of them so as to form vegetative tissue, 
and consequently by deferring of the tetrad-division, with its concomitant 
reduction of chromosomes — is not fully demonstrated by comparison of the 
representatives of any one series of living organisms: there is no known 
phylum which exemplifies all of these several steps ab imtio. Nor is it 
likely that there should be, if the biological advantage following on the 
multiplication of spores in land-growing organisms were such as has been 
suggested in Chapter VL ,* for it is not probable that those land-growing 
organisms in which the sporophyte was nascent would have stood per- 
manently still in the earlier phases of it; the probability would be that 
all surviving forms would have proceeded some considerable length in the 
direction of that biological advantage which follows upon a multiplication 
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of germs. But at least the existence of post-sexual divisions in certain 
Algae associated more or less definitely with reduction show that the initial 
structure postulated by our theory does actually exist. At the same time, 
the Thallophytes present no facts which (Jirectly disprove the hypothesis 
for land-growing plants : they do illustrate, however, other types of cytologi- 
cally distinct generations, both algal and fungal, analogous, no doubt, to 
that seen in the Archegoniatae, but probably produced along phyletic lines 
which were distinct, and subject to quite different external conditions 
during their development. 

A general objection to the whole theory of antithetic alternation w'as 
raised some years ago on the ground of the assumed improbability that 
new parts should appear in the life history.^ It w'as pointed out that 
natuie is conservative, and it was stated that when a new organ is formed 
it is almost always fashioned out of some pre-existing organ. The adage 
was quoted mhilo nihil \ the same objection to the whole anti- 
thetic position has recently been reiterated from the Continent. The reply 
to this general objection is a very simple one: it is, that the zygote from 
which our hypothesis starts is not “nothing”: it is a cell, with all the 
powrers and possibilities of a complete — and in point of fact a diploid — 
cell. It has already been concluded generally as regards the sporophyte 
(p. 100) that a living cell which is capable of growth has not a specific 
and unalterable function: this we may conceive to have been the initial 
condition of the zygote and of its early products. The hypothesis involves 
a development of the potentialities of a living cell : the zygote is actually 
seen in each normal ontogenetic cycle to give rise by gradual steps of 
development to the whole sporophyte; the theory contemplates a cognate 
development as having proceeded giadually in the course of descent. In 
face of the ontogenetic facts the initial objection does not appear to be valid. 

Passing to the more special question of the origin of members, it is 
necessary to examine the inherent improbability w^hich is assumed to 
surround their appearance as new structures. It is plain that the difficulty 
lies in their phyletic not in their ontogenetic origin : for it is a fact which 
anyone may ob.serve that in the individual development new parts do 
appear where previously there were none: new axes, new leaves, hairs, 
emergences, roots, all are originated in this way, each growing out from a 
spot previously in the indi\idual unoccupied. The position, then, of those 
who entertain this objection appears to be that what* is the rule in the 
development of the indiridual is inherently improbable in the evolution of 
the race. This is surely a new principle in morphology. The practice 
of the science has been hitherto to hold the exact converse; the anus 
frobandi lies with those who declare that the origin of organs in the 

^Dr. Scott. Presidential Address to Section K {British Association Bfiport, 1S96, 
996). The position there taken up was substantially that ot Pringsheira {Gesammelte 
Abhctnd. ii. p. 370). It was criticised in my address to Section K {British Association 
Refort^ 1S98, p, 1032). 
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e\olution of the sporophyte was essentially difterent from that so constantly 
seen in their individual development. Here it is held that unless good 
reason be found to the contrary, the development of the individual will 
probably leflect in some degree the evolution of the race ; but it is 
recognised that the principle is not directly applicable in all cases (Chapter 
XIV. Accordingly the ontogenetic facts would support a view involving 
the appearance of new structures in the course of descent. 

We have seen that the first steps in the organisation of a sporophyte 
are suggested by the post-se\ual divisions in certain Algae which there is 
good reason to believe were associated with a reduction of chromosomes. 
P«issing from these initial stages of the sporophyte, of which the post- 
sexual stage in certain Algae cannot be held as more than suggestive of 
what actually occurred, to those where it appears as a more or less 
extensive tract of tissue, it has been shown that the sporogonia of Bryo- 
phytes provide numerous examples of sterilisation, and that the result has 
been to defer the event of reduction, and in various ways to increase the 
means of nutrition and dispersal of the spores (see pp. 258-286). The 
facts of sterilisation and their biological results have been accepted by 
other writers, and though they do not actually demonstrate that the 
sporogonium of the Bryophyte did originate by intercalation of a new 
phase in the life-cycle, nevertheless the observed facts harmonise with that 
view : it is difficult, without having recourse, as some have done, to purely 
hypothetical preliminary phases in the descent of this phylum, to read the 
facts in any other way. 

One important point on which the Bryophyta differ markedly in their 
individual development from all Vascular Plants, is that in them, as a rule, 
the whole sporophyte originates by a primary embryogeny: it is initiated 
directly from the zygote with the minimum of apical or intercalary growth, 
and with entire absence of appendages.- There is no continued embryogeny, 
with secondar)^ initiation of fresh parts, as in Vascular Plants. This simple 

^ There are two leading features of development to which a theory of recapitulation 
will not apply, and both are open to a biological explanation. The one is where those 
gouty developments occur in the embiyogeny, especially in the Lycopods (p. 351), the 
other is the appaient priority of the vegetative system over the spore-production in the 
individual life. In both cases the recapitulation of the sequence of developmental ev’ents 
may be held to have been overruled by physiological requirement: the latter is fully 
explained on the basis first of sterilisation of individual cells, and secondly of aboition 
of the spore-producing parts ; the consequence is that the vegetative system appears before 
the spore-production begins: though the latter was the prior function of the sporophyte, 
the overruling requirement was for early nufaition. The former has its origin in the 
demands of early nursing of the embryo, and it has been shown that it has arisen 
along two distinct lines within the genus Lycopodium. Such responses to biological 
requirement axe leadily intelligible ; but they must not be held to invalidate the whole 
doctrine of recapitulation, they show rather that it applies within limits only, and that 
the evolutionary story which the individual may tell is liable to secondary^ disturbance. 

^ ^ An exception is seen in Eriopus^ in which rhizoids appear at the base of the seta : 
this appears to be a good example of the origination of new organs not fashioned out 
of pre-exisring organs (Goebel, JFIora, 1906, pp. 66, 68). 
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origin falls in readil}" with antithetic theor}’, under which it would be held to 
be a primitive, not an acquired condition. !Moreover, it accords with the 
relatively simple form and structure of the sporogonium when mature : 
this simplicity has made the recognition of the part played by sterilisation 
easier in the Bryophytes than it is in plants where continued embr^ogeny 
leads to a more complex state. 

But the details of this primary embryogeny are carried out dilferently 
in Mosses and in Liverworts : in the former, after the fiist division which 
separates the hypobasal cell, apical growth appears in the epibasal hemis- 
phere with regular segmentation of a tvro-sided initial cell: in the latter 
the segmentation in the epibasal hemisphere is not localised apically. but 
after division into octants the growth is intercalary. Both of these types, 
so distinct in their details of segmentation, present points of interest for 
comparison with the more complex embryogeny of Pteridophytes : but the 
analogies offered by the Liverworts are the more instructive. In some of 
them (Ricciaceae) there is no distinction of apex and base: it may be a 
question whether this absence of polarity is primitive or acquired. In 
others (Marchantiaceae) there is definite polarity, the whole hypobasal 
hemisphere serving functionally as a foot and seta, while the epibasal is 
reproductive. In others again (Jungermanniaceae) the hypobasal hemis- 
phere develops into a unicellular appendage of small size; the epibasal 
hemisphere after octant division undergoes intercalary growth, >vith repeated 
transverse segmentation : the seta is derived from the lower tiers of cells 
thus produced, and it may be only the uppermost tier that remains fertile 
(Figs. 124, 125). The interest here lies in the deferring of the propagative 
function, as compared with the previous cases : the part which is in them 
an absorptive seta is here a small body, with probably a minor or 
temporary function, while the lower part of the epibasal region, which is 
elsewhere propagative, takes up the duty of the hypobasal. The propa- 
gative function is relegated to the apical tier, and thus, on a basis of com- 
parison along the Liverworts, an example is established of that process of 
deferring of the event of spore-production which is an essential feature in 
the theory here put forward. A somewhat similar process has been traced 
in the Mosses ; and in the Pteridophytes there is reason to believe that it 
has been very prevalent. The presence of such evidence from phyla which 
have probably been distinct from one another at least in the later phases 
of descent, illustrates what is believed to have been a progressive 
development which owes its prevalence to the fact that it was dictated 
by biological advantage. 

The similarity of the small hypobasal appendage in the Jungermanniaceae 
(Fig. 125) to the suspensor in certain Pteridophytes is a further point 
for comparison ; but it is doubtful whether this is in reality anything more 
than a very distant analogy. In either case the body in question represents 
a part of the zygote which takes no active part in the further embryonic 
development ; both owe their origin to a form of meroblastic segmentation. 
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Another point of interest in the Bryophytes for comparison is the 
establishment of a central sterile tract — the columella. In the Liverworts 
this is incompletely carried out in Aneura (Figs. 127, 129), and in Pelha 
(Fig. 128), the final end here being a more elfective distribution of the spores; 
it is more completely organised in Anthoceros^ wheie it probably serves for 
nutrition as well as for distribution (Fig. 130 e) ; but its more definite 
character is established in the Mosses, where it is probably effective in 
water storage as well as in nutrition. However different these several parts 
may be in origin or in function, they all illustrate that process of relegation 
of the spore-production, originally central, to a more superficial position. 
It has been pointed out above (p. 286) that in sporogonia ot no great 
bulk, which dehisce by apical pores or by lateral slits, the superficial 
position of spore-production is not a point of biological moment in the 
same way as it is in larger plants, with separate sporangia, and with a 
larger proportion of sterile to propagative tissue; doubtless here again the 
tendency to a superficial position of the spores, so imperfectly carried out 
in the Brj’ophytes, shows only a distant analogy to the more pronounced 
condition in Vascular Plants, as seen in their superficial sporangia. 

So also with the assimilatory system, imperfectly represented in most 
Brj^ophytes, though better developed in some few {Splachnutn^ Buxbaumia^ 
Anthoceros)\ however similar these tissues may be to the functionally cor- 
responding tissues in Vascular Plants, the similarities cannot with certainty 
be held as more than points of analogy. The facts point to a wide-spread 
** homoplasy ” as having been effective in the Bryophytes and Pteridophytes ; 
at the same time the similarity of the consequent characters seen in the 
simpler organisms, throws suggestive light upon the origin of those of the 
more complex. Nevertheless the similarities cannot safely be held to lead 
further than to the recognition of certain methods of morphological 
advance: they indicate that the origin of the sporophyte was probably the 
same in both classes ; it may be traced from a primitive body, initiated 
by the post-sexual complications involving chromosome-reduction. The 
requirements of both in respect of increasing spore-production, and con- 
sequently of nutrition under subaerial conditions, were essentially alike; 
independently each has probably worked out its own evolution; and they 
have independently arrived at results which show points of analogy such as 
those above recognised. The mere existence of those analogies, with the 
differences both of general scheme and of detail which they show, appear 
to lend probability to the recognition of the general biological conditions 
under which they are believed to have arisen. They were briefly these ^ 
that in land-growing forms which maintained the aquatic type of fertilisation 
by a spermatozoid motile in water, a premium was put upon multiplication 
of germs : and that multiplication of germs necessitates increased facilities 
for their nutrition and dissemination. It appears probable that these offices 
were carried out by tissues which originated ultimately by sterilisation of a 
proportion of the potential germs. 

* Compare Chapter VL where the biological aspect of alternation has been discussed* 



CHAPTER XLIL 

EMBRYOGENY OF THE PTERIDOPHYTES. 

No great difficulty is experienced in recognising the sporogonium of the 
Bryophyta, in its various forms, as the result of the working out of the 
requirements in respect of increasing spore-production and consequently 
of nutrition, under conditions of sub-aerial life. They are believed to 
present a sequence of forms for the most part caught in the up-grade 
of evolution, though showing occasional evidences of reduction.^ But in 
the more complex Pteridophytes the case is different : they have, according 
to our hypothesis, proceeded so far in the elaboration of the sporophyte 
that the steps of earlier evolution are less easily grasped: and as the 
area of fact involved is very much greater than in the Bryophytes, and 
the application of the theory of antithetic alternation, with sterilisation as 
a leading feature, has never till now been fully formulated for them, it 
will be necessary to summarise the evidence which has been derived 
from the comparative study of their sporoph}’te generation. This summary 
will be arranged in order of the events of the individual life, starting 
wdth the embryology, and proceeding to the vegetative, and finally to the 
propagative system. 

From the criticisms of the older methods of comparative embryology 
advanced in Chapter XIV., it will be gathered that at the moment the 
study of the earliest phases of the individual, as an avenue to an opinion 
on the morphology and phylogeny of Vascular Plants, stands in a dis- 
credited position. Modern analysis has disproved the conclusions drawn 
from the primary segmentation, and shown that there is no constant 
relation between cell-cleavages and the genesis of the several parts. 

is possible to make out a case for the converse view of the Brj’ophjtes as a 
series in which the dependence of the sporophyte has been secondarily acquired, and 
reduction widely effective; but that idea is not seriously entertained here, as it is not 
based upon observaUon o any actually existent organisms indicating that such a progression 
took place: nor has any physiological ground been advanced as a sufficient reason that 
the presumed reduction should have been carried out. 
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On the other hand, the examination of the embryos of various types of 
Pteiidophytes has shown that the occurrence of a suspensor is vaiiable 
within near phyletic limits, that the foim of the embiyo itself is in high 
degree plastic, and that a certain correspondence can be traced bet\\een 
biological requirement and the proportions, or even the actual position 
of the parts relath ely to one another, and to the parent prothallus Thus 
the haustorium or foot is found to be inconstant in position, and may 
be present or absent in plants of near affinity ; the root may be entirely 
absent, or vary in its position; the cotyledons also may vary in number 
and in position as well as in form and dimensions. Such irregularities, 
together with a certain degree of physiological reasonableness which may 
often be seen to underlie them, led not unnaturally to the conclusion 
drawn by Goebel ^ that “ root, shoot, and haustorium are laid down in the 
positions that are most beneficial for their function.'’ This implies that 
all parts are opportunist growths. To those who accept this thesis 
as true, embr}ology cannot form a secure basis for general comparisons 
or for ph3logenetic argument. For them comparative embryology would 
be little better than a study of the more or less immediate biological 
adaptations of the embr}'os themselves : there would be no common ground 
from which the comparison could start. 

But it may be questioned whether this extreme position is fully 
justified. The endeavour must be made to recognise and isolate those 
characters of the embryo which are variable, and to see whether there is 
not some element of constancy in shape or in construction which underlies 
the fluctuating features, and runs through all the different forms. This 
has been greatly facilitated by recent discoveries; for now the embr}’'os 
of all the leading types of living Pteridophytes are fairly well known, with 
the exception of the Psilotaceae — though possibly these are, for comparative 
purposes, the most important of them all. 

A revision of the embryology in the whole series of Pteridophytes 
described above leads to the conclusion that the form is not so inchoate 
or immediately plastic as Goebel's statement implies: comparison shows 
that there is one point comparable in them all (where fully investigated) 
which does not appear susceptible of disturbance on a basis of opportunism, 
viz- the povsition of the apex of the axis relatively to the primary 
segmentation ; or, expressed in other words, the relation of the polarity of 
the embrj’o to its first cleavages. 

Of this primary segmentation there are two types, according as a 
suspensor is present or absent ; otherwise it shows that remarkable constancy 
of cleavage which led earlier writers to construct the theory of octants, 
now no longer to be upheld It has been shown that these two types 
may appear in the same phylum (Lj’copodiales, Ophioglossales) and even 
in the same genus {JBotrychiuni) ; and there is accordingly reason to 
believe that, however important biologically, they do not mark such 

^ Orgonogruphy^ ii. p 246. 
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a difference of initiation of the embryogeny as will serve for a safe 
taxonomic guide. Where a suspensor is formed, the first segment-wall 
(i, i) di\ides the zygote, separating the parent-cell of the suspensor from 
what has been styled the embiyonic cell (Fig. 355 i.). As the position of 
the fiist segment- wall in all Pteridoph} tes where a suspensoi occurs is 
approximately at right angles to the axis of the archegonium, the mother- 
cell of the suspensor is diiected towaids the archegonial neck, and the 
practical effect of biological moment is that the embryonic cell is thrust 
downwards into the tissue of the nourishing piothallus. While the 
suspensor is thus lecognised as biologically impoitant, 'it may, on the 
other hand, be regarded as a means of deferring the actual constitution 



Fig. 353, 


Diagrams illustrating the segmentation of embryos. I = where a suspensor is formed, 
which IS cut off bj the fir-st wiUl, /. 1 ; the suspensor ii> cross-hatched , y?=basal wall, 
separating the h^pobasal hemispheie (dotted) from the epibas*)! (clear). II. is the same 
seen from abo\e, x maiking the pole 111.— an embryo where no »usptnsor is formed, 
and the segmentation resembles that in the embryonic cell where the suspen'.or is pwresent ; 
the lettermg coi responds ; t, y indicate the polantj. Each heraispneie disides into 
foul b^ quadrant walls (^, ^ m II ) and octant walls o. 


of the definitive embryo, which is entirely derived from the remaining 
portion of the zygote. The formation of a suspensor is in fact a foim of 
meroblastic segmentation, comparable generally, though not in detail, with 
that seen in many Gymnosperms. But a further analogy is to be found, 
as already pointed out, in the sporogonia of the Jungermanniaceae (Fig. 
125): here, however, it is the segment furthest from the neck of the 
archegonium which takes no part in the constitution of the definitive 
sporogonium ^ In either case a part of the product of the 25^gote, 
which has some more or less obvious biological use, may in certain 
forms be set aside from partaking directly in the formation of the definitive 
embryo. 

Passing now to the embryonic-cell in the Pleridophytes which have 
a suspensor, it has been shown in several well-investigated cases that it 

^ It is inteiysting to note that this bod> is absent from the Marchantiaceae ; and the 
inconstancy in the Liver\\orts maj be compared with that of the suspensor in the 
Pteridophyta, 
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undergoes octant-diviision : ^ the succession of the divisions is not always 
the same, but as a rule there is first a basal wall (b, b) parallel to the 
wall I, I, which divides the embr}^onic cell into liypobasal and epibasal 
tiers, and this is followed by quadrant and octant walls at right angles 
355 ^)j '^bich divide each of those tiers into quarters. The 

result, is a body which shows in many cases, by its elongating form, that 
there is a distinct polarity: its form and constitution are illustrated by 
diagrammatic figures (Fig 355 i. ii), in which the suspensor is cross- 
hatched, the hypobasal tier dotted, and the epibasal tier left clear. Such 
a scheme will ser\'e for all Pteridophyte embryos with suspensor which 
have been fully elucidated. 

Turning to embryos without a suspensor, the segmentation of the whole 
zygote into octants is similar to that seen above in the embryonic cell, 
where a suspensor is present, but with the suspensor completely omitted 
(compare Equisetum, Fig. 214; Ophioglossaceae (excl. Botr, ohliqmm). 
Figs 260, 261, 261; Isoetesy p. 350; and all Filicales). It is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 355 iii., where again the hypobasal region is dotted 
and the epibasal left clear. Without attaching undue importance to the 
cell-cleavages themselves (for they resemble those in certain quite distinct 
bodies, such as capitate hairs), they may be held as indications of the 
growth, and, what is more important, of the polarity already defined in 
the body of the embryo. The first indication of the existence of this 
polarity is given by the position of the first segment-wall (i, i), or b, b 
in cases where a suspensor is absent; and it may be shown that in all 
fully investigated cases the apex of the axis has a definite relation to that 
first wall. It appears at the centre of the epibasal hemisphere, that is, 
in close relation to the intersection of its octant walls: the point is 
marked (x) in the diagrammatic Figures 355 i., ii., m. 

It should be clearly understood that however constant the orientation 
of the embrj^o may be in cases where a suspensor is present, the orienta- 
tion is not constant in the type without a suspensor; in these the apex 
of the axis bears no necessary or constant relation to the axis of 
the archegonium, either for Archegoniate plants at large, or for the 
several phyla of them, or yet for genera or even for individuals. As a 
matter of observation, the orientation of the definitive shoot is initiated 
sometimes with its apex towards the neck of the archegonium (compare 
Fig. 214 of Equiseium, and Figs. 260-262 of the Ophioglossaceae, with 
the diagrammatic Fig. 356 m.); or obliquely to one side, e,g, Lepto- 
sporangiate Ferns (compare Figs. 14, 15 with diagrammatic Fig. 356 ii.); or 
away from it (as in Marattiaceae, compare Fig. 292 with the diagrammatic 

1 Compare especially Fig. 190 ot Sel sjfumlosa% also, though less clearly, Pfeffer's 
drawings of S. Martemii, Hanstein’s AbhandL, vol. i. Taf. 3, 3 ; Treub's drawings of 
Lyc. Phligmatia {Fig. 185), but more fully in Ann. Jard. BoL Buiu, vol. v. Taf. xxiil, 
xxiv., and Brachmann’s drawings of Lyc. claoatwn and anmUnum (Fig, 186); but more 
fully in Bruchmann^s own memoirs quoted above. 
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Fig. 356 I.) ; it has been shown that the latter type exists initially in all 
cases where a suspensor is present, e,g. Lycopods (Figs. 183, 186, 187), 
and presumably in Botrychium ohhqmim (Fig. 264). In Isoeies the 
orientation may vary between wide limits even in the same species.^ But 
a still more inteiesting case is that of the genus Botrychium : in 
B, Lunana and virginianum the orientation of the primal y axis is 
towards the archegonial neck (Figs. 261, 262, 263). In B, obliqinnn^ 
however (Figs. 264, 266), where a suspensor is present, it is at first 
turned away from the archegonial neck, as in other embryos with a 
suspensor. Thus within the old genus Botrychium there are tw^o types 
of opposite orientation. An inversion of polarity must have occurred in 
descent. Probably in more than one case such an in\ersion of polarity 



Fig. 356 

Diagrams to show the relation of the basal wall, anU h\poba.sal (dotted) and 
epibat)^ (clear) hemispheies to the archegonial neck, which is indicated b} an arrow , 
shows polantj, t being the apev; .S system, leaf; i?=root, /ssfoot I shows 
the orientation seen in Maratti iceons Ferns. II that for Leptosporangiate Ferns. 
Ill that for Equtsxtum and Ophioglossoceae. 


has taken place, not by any rotation of the embryo, but by change in 
the way in which the zygote has itself initiated its organisation. It is 
necessary in this connection to realise that the zygote is at first without 
any determinate polarity: that this may be initiated in various relation 
to the axis of the archegonium, in different types of plant or e\en in 
different individuals; and that its position is controlled, not by external, 
but by internal causes at present unknown,- But whatever those causes 
may be, and whatever the orientation, a comparative study of embryos 
shows that when the direction of polarity is once indicated, as it is 
by the first segment-wall, the apex of the axis of the first shoot 
is initiated in a definite position relatively to it; occupying, in fact, the 
epibasal pole. 

^Campbell, Mosses and Fetns^ pp. 545-547; compare Fig, 191 b abo\e, p, 359. 

® Goebel, Organography^ i. p. 219, and ii. p. 246. 
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This general principle may be illustrated by comparison of certain of the 
figures quoted in Part IL Thus in Fig, 185 a, ij (p. 34^) of Lycopodium 
Fhlepuaria the apical point T coincides very nearly with the intersection of 
octants, though it appears unsymmetrical o^^'ing to unequal growth caused by 
the precocity of the cotyledon ic), but it is righted by the appearance later of 
the second leaf (Figb. 185 c, d). It cannot be doubted that the case of Z. 

Sela£-o is very similar, though the 




detailed study of cleavages is not 
yet to hand (Fig. 183, p. 346), 
Fig. 186 (p. 349) of Z. annotimim 
shows the coincidence of the 
ape\ (s) with the cleavage-wall 
(ii) very plainly indeed. As 
the cleavages have not yet been 
traced in the more aberrant 
Z. cernmm^ it is impossible to 
say more than that the ob- 
served facts do not preclude a 
similar origin of the axis, which 
comparison with FJiylloglossim 
makes probable (p. 353). In 
Selagimlla spmulosa (Fig. 190, 
P- 3 S 7 ) a- comparison of the 
stages A, c, D clearly shows 
that the small-celled tissue of 
the apex of the axis includes 
the intersecting octant walls. A 
similar origin of the axis to that 
in Lycopodium and Se/crgiuel/a 
spimdosa may be traced for 
Isoefes^ notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of a suspensor and the 
small size and late definition of 
the apex (Fig. 191, pp. 359- 
360). The case of S. Martensii 
is interesting for comparison, 
since there is a single initial 
cell, a condition which is probably derivative as compared with that of & 
spimdosa^ with its small-celled meristem. Pfeffer’s drawings^ demonstrate 
how this originates with the octant wall forming one of its lateral faces; 
in fact, at the nearest point to a central position compatible with its 
existence as a single initial cell. The embryo of Equisetum shows this 
even more plainly: if a single inifial cell is to be carved out of an 
epibasal hemisphere of four octants so as to be as near to the centre of 
^Hanstem^s AbhandL^ L, Taf. iii. iv. 



Fig. 357. 

Di&(;rains to show in Aiew from abo\e and in section bow 
(;;rovin^ with a 4iinc:le three-sided initial cell may be estab- 
li^ed in an epibasal hemispheie divided into octanUi. The 
quadrant wall, Q and the octant wall, are the fuht 
of the series of clea\aqes, continued lij the walls t\ /, i/, w, 
etc. The result is that the initial cell (.t) is formed^ at the 
nearest posbible point to the centre, consistent with the 
sequence of its segmentation. 
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it as possible, it could not be done more exactly than is shown in Sade- 
beck’s drawings (Fig. 214, p. 393): one octant enlarges and thrusts the 
less active octants aside ; and its central angle immediately becomes one 
of the angles of the pjramidal initial, \\hich then continues to segment in 
a sequence of which the original octant walls were the fiist teims. The 
succession of the cleavages is shown diagrammaticall} in Fig. 357 v and b. 
The necessary consequence is an appearance in section accurately shown 
in Fig. 358 A, in which it will be seen that the apical segmentations 
conform with great exactitude to those shown in the diagram. 





Drawings of embryos. .-J, of faftei Sadebetk). B, uf J/afSi//a (after 

Hanstein). C,of (after Xtkinson) The} all illustrate with accurate the oiigin 

of the apical cell of the axis, ai curding to the scheme shown in Fig. 357. 


Even in Leptosporangiate Ferns, notwithstanding the influence of a 
large and precocious cotyledon, the same relation of the apical cell of the 
axis to the octant segmentations may be observ’ed. It is accurately shown 
in Hanstein s drawing of the embryo of Marsilia salvatrtx (Fig. 35S b), 
where the apical cell with its first segment directly adjoins the octant-wall. 
It is equally clear in Campbell’s Fig. 178 for Onoclea senstbilis, while 
Fig. 358 c, after Atkinson, showing the embryo of Adiantim^ indicates the 
same cleavages there also. Thus, even in embryos where there is a single 
initial cell, that cell is carved out so as to be in the point nearest the centre 
of the epibasal hemisphere that is consistent with their mode of segmen- 
tation. In the Marattiaceous Ferns, where there is no constant single initial 
at the apex of the stem, the matter is not so clear ; but Fig. 292 leaves no 
room for doubt that the position of the apex of the stem is substantially 
the same. In the Ophioglossacqae the segmentation in the embryo has 
not been accurately made out, but sufficient is known to show that in 

’ Mosses mtd Ferns, p, 322. 
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Ophioglossmn vidgatum (Figs. 260 and 260 his, p. 466) and in Botr-ychium 
(Figs. 261, 262, p. 46S) the apex originates from approximately the centre 
of the epibasal hemisphere, and notwithstanding that there is an early 
displacement owing to the precocious development of the first root. The 
facts thus suffice to support the general statement, that whatever the other 
fluctuations of form of the Pteridophyte embryo may be, all the exactly 
investigated types show the apex of the axis to originate in close relation 
to the intersection of the epibasal octant-walls. 

It is accor-dingly recognised that the very first step that can be 
observed in the embryogeny involves the definition of its polarity, and 
that the apex of the shoot bears a constant and close relation to the 
centre of the epibasal hemisphere. The base of the primitive shoot thus 
defined is the suspensor where that part occurs; where it is absent the 
centre of the hypobasal hemisphere may be held to mark the base of the 
primitive axis.^ The whole embryo thus appears from the first as a 
radially constructed spindle upon which appendages may be borne : these 
are of the nature of leaves and of accessory roots, and they may vary in 
number, and in position and time of origin, causing thereby marked 
variations in the early structure, which are for the most part open to 
biological explanation. The embryo is, however, subject also to early 
distortion in various ways, through the formation of swellings of the nature 
of haustoria, or of storage tubers : or it may be that modifications of 
form arise in relation to the precocious development of some one 
appendage and the correlative delay or diminution of another, or even 
of the axis itself. Though such modifications are probably secondary, 
yet they have produced such peculiarities of form and aspect in the 
embrj’os in which they appear that the originally radial form of the shoot 
is disguised, and its morphology has consequently been misunderstood. 
Examples will now be quoted illustrating these various points. 

The origin of the cotyledon in Ferns is constant in time and place: 
this is probably related to the prone position of the embryo, and to its 
importance for early nutrition in replacing the supply derived from the 
small and evanescent prothallus. But in other cases there is less constancy : 
in Equiseium there may be sometimes two, though usually three cotyledonary 
leaves in the first whorl. In L. Selago and Phlegmaria one cotyledon takes 
precedence, soon followed by a second leaf (Figs. 183, 184, 185), but 
in Z, davaium two equal cotyledons are formed (Fig. 186). Again, in 
Sdaginella MarUmii two equal cotyledons appear very early; in S. 
spimlosa Bruchmann specially notes that though the two cotyledons may 

^ Some previous writers have held the primary axis to run from the stem apex 
obliquely to the apex of the first root, Keasons will be shown below for regarding the 
root as an ^essoty part, commonly lateral, and not determinate in position. Its 
gro^ may in certain cases approximate to the original axis of polarity of the shoot, 
as it does in. the embryos of Ferns ; but this is held to be an occasional and accidental 
rather than an inherent character, as is indicated by a comparison with the more bulky 
embryos of Mq%dsehfiH and the Ophioglossaceae* 
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sometimes be equal (Fig. 190 c) they are usually unequal (Fig. 190 d), and 
that the second may be long delayed, and only make its appearance after 
the shoot issues fiom the spore: nor is there any constancy in the 
position of the fiist relatively to the suspensor and first loot (compare 
Bruchmann, Figs. 62, 63 of SeL sf*miilosa). These examples will serve 
to show the inconstancy of time and place of origin of the first leaves in 
the Pteridophytes at large, notwithstanding the constancy seen in Feins. 
There is, however, one feature that appears constant : it is their orientation 
relatively to the axis: they all appear to present towards the axis or to 
that point where the axis will ultimately make its more obvious appearance, 
a surface that may be recognised as more or less characteristically adaxial : 
even in the extreme cases of Lycnpodiiim ce?‘mfum and of Phylloglossufn^ 
where the number of protophylls is most irregular (Figs. 101, 1S8, 189), 
they are not disposed at haphazard, but face towards the point w’here the 
apex of the definitive axis appears. This constancy of orientation of the 
first leaves resembles that of the later leaves, and suppoits the conclusion 
already arrived at, that cotyledons and protophylls are essentially of the 
same category as the later foliage leaves, and are essentially appendages 
of the axis (pp. 186-7). 

Here it may be well to mention cases of that piecocity of the cotyledon 
which carries with it a correlative delay in development of other parts, but 
especially of the axis (pp. 183-4). It is seen in Ferns, where the cotyledon 
is hurried forward to supply a nutritive need, and a correlative delay of 
the axis is the consequence (Fig. 15). The same is seen in Isoctes with 
a similar result (Fig. 19 1 o). But perhaps the most remarkable examples 
are seen in the Ophioglossaceae, plants which show greater adaptive 
plasticity of the embryo than any others. It has been shown that in 
certain forms, Oph, vulgatum (Fig. 260, 261), Botrychium Lunaria (Fig. 262, 
263), the cotyledon is small, and probably reduced in accordance with 
the underground habit: in otherb, HelmintJiosfachys (Fig. 267), Botrychium 
vtrgimanum (Fig. 261) the cotyledon appears above ground as an 
expanded green leaf, and though the apex of the axis is correlatively 
delayed, it is still recognisable. But in others again the cotyledon is 
precociously developed to such a degree that it is difficult or impossible 
to recognise the apex of the axis;^ this may be held to be an extreme 
case bearing with it correlative consequences which have completely upset 
the balance of parts in the embryo.- 

The time and place of origin of the first and subsequent roots is open 
to variation. In Ferns it arises in the hypobasal hemisphere, and this is 
the case also in certain types of Equisettm (Fig. 214), though in E. hmnale 
it is apparently higher up (p. 392): but in any case it is clearly lateral 
in Eguiseium^ and the condition in Ferns appears to be only a less bulky 
variant on the same type. The apparent difference in exact point of 

^ Oph. m^lwcamm^ Campbell, Z.^., p. 189, and PI. X. 

“Compare p. 469, where Campbell’s alternative view is mentioned. 
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origin of the first root is again fully illustrated within the Lycopods : 
in Selaghitlla (Fig. 190) the first root originates laterally from the hypo- 
basal tier, and near to the suspensor: in Lycopodium (Figs. 183, 185, 
iSb, 18S) and in hottes (Fig. 19 1) it springs from the epibasal tier, and 
is thus necessarily in a lateral position upon the whole embryo. Its 
orientation relath ely to the cotyledon also varies : in Isoetes it is opposite 
to the cotyledon (Fig. 191), in Lycopodium and Selaginella it is frequently 
on the same side of the axis as the cotyledon, but this is not constant 
in S. spinuIoia\ in Ferns it is on the same side as the cotyledon (Fig. 
15). It thus appears that the root is not definite in level or in orienta- 
tion relatively to the other parts ; while in point of time, its extreme 
delay in Z. cernuum and .its absence in Salvinia are cases too ^\ell 
known to require remark. It is notable that though the root in Seed- 
Plants directly faces the stispensor, this is not the case in any Pteri- 
dophyte: in them it is always a lateral appendage, however nearly it may 
sometimes approach the centre of the hypobasal hemisphere. Accordingly 
it cannot be held to be itself the continuation of the primitive axis. 

Though the root may appear late in the embryology of certain Lycopods, 
the converse is seen in the Ophioglossales ; in them the precocity of the root 
upsets the balance of parts usual in other embryos. This is seen in moderate 
degree in such types as Boirychium virginianum (Fig. 261) or B, obliquim 
(Fig. 364), in which, though the embryo differentiates slowty, the root soon 
takes a prominent place; but in Botrychhun Ltinaria (Fig. 263) and 
Ophioglossitm vulgatum (Fig. 260, 260 Ms) it is clear that the root, rushing 
forward in its development, outstrips the other parts, and becomes the 
prominent feature of the embryo. The extreme is, however, found in 
Oph. pendulum^ and so prominent is the root here that Campbell has 
described the embiy’o as consisting of “roots only.”^ This may probably 
be held as the consequence of precocity of the root carried to a greater 
degree than in other species: and the precocity finds a ready biological 
meaning in its mycorhizic function. It may be held that the embryo 
hurries it forward as an accessory aid to nutrition, and the parts of the 
shoot are correlatively delayed till sufficient store is at hand to justify 
their development above ground. 

Though the balance of parts in the embryo may be thus disturbed by 
the precocitj" of certain parts, still more profound disturbances appear 
associated with parenchymatous swellings of the nature of haustoria or of 
storage tubers, and these are usually accompanied by considerable curvature, 
and distortion of the axis. Such swellings are of two sorts : intra-prothallial 
haustoria, to which the name “foot’’ has commonly been applied, and 
extra-prothallial tubers, known under the name of “protocorm.” In simple 
types of embryo with suspensor the hypobasal tier of the embryo may 
remain small, though functionating as an haustorium (Z. Selago^ Fig. 183, 
and Z. Fhlegmaria^ Fig. 185): but in others it may enlarge in the direction 

^Ann* yard, vol. xxi., p. 189, See remarks on p. 469 above. 
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of the greatest nutritive supply and take a strong curvature, as in Z. clamtimi 
(Fig. 186). In others, again, it may provide the basal part of the embryo 
and root, without any swelling {SeL spmulosa, Fig. 190), or an haustorial 
swelling may be formed, with convex curvature, on the side next to the 
food supply {SeL Martensii), In embryos without suspensor the hypobasal 
tier may maintain this same function, but it is usually only slightly enlarged 
{Eqiiisetiwi^ Fig. 214; Fern, Fig. 15; Isoetes, Fig. 19 1; Ophioglossum vulgatim, 
Fig. 260 bis I BoUychium Liinaria^ Fig. 263). It would appear from the 
inconstancy of their development, and their position in relation to their 
obvious uses when present, that these haustorial growths are of the nature 
of relatively late and direct adaptations at or near to the basal region of the 
axis of the embryo, and it is significant that there is no special haustorial 
growth in Lyc. Selago or in Selag, spinulosa^ both of them species believed to 
be primitive t3rpes of their respective genera. 

The extra-prothallial swellings, of the nature of protocorms, differ in 
origin and in function from the intra-prothallial haustoria (Figs. 10 1, 178, 
188): they spring from the epibasal tier, and do not serve as suckers. 
It has been argued at length above (p. 351, etc.) that there is good reason 
to believe them to be secondary in their origin: however greatly these 
gouty interludes may affect the form and appearance of the embryo, their 
effect is temporary, and the shoot ultimately settles down into a normal 
Lycopodinous type. If this view of the protocorm as a special secondary 
development be accepted, then it may be put on one side as not directly 
affecting the bearings which embryogeny may have on the theory of 
origin of the shoot. 

The various types of embryogeny observed among Pteridophytes have 
now been reviewed, and it remains to attempt to separate the characters 
which are secondary, special, and fluctuating, from those which are primary 
and constant, with a view to some general estimate of the embryogeny 
as an aid to a morphological conception of the shoot. Following the 
reasoning contained in the preceding pages, the occasional swellings of 
the nature of a protocorm or of a haustorium, together with the curvatures 
and distortions which these often produce, may be set aside as secondary ; 
similarly, the precocious developments of root or of leaf, which sometimes 
upset the balance of parts in the embryo, may be set aside as special 
biological adaptations; for even where a cotyledon or a root appears 
early and anticipates apparently the other parts, still in all accurately 
observed cases the relation of the axis to the primary segmentations is 
found to be maintained. Further, the position of the first root is always 
lateral; its orientation and level of origin varies, as well as the time of 
its appearance : these facts point to its being an accessory part upon the 
embryonic body. The first foliar development is inconstant in position 
and time and number of the leaves, but it is constant in the fact that 
the protophylls are always lateral with respect to the point where the 
axis will appear, and orientated with regard to it, so that more or less 

2tJ 
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definite “ adavial ” surface is presented towards it It thus appears that the 
most constant features of the embryo in Pteridophytes are (i) the origin 
of the axis in relation to the initial polantj of the embryo, and (2) the 
orientation of the first leaves relatively to it These facts once lecognised 
must needs take a premier place in Ptendoph}te embryologj The 
embr30 is thus presented to the mind as consisting essentially of an axis 
or spmdle, liable in the difieient types to varying propoitions of length 



Dngnxms of embrjob the bUbpenhor is cross hatched , the h^pobasal hemisphcif 
Jtted OJad the epibasol cleoi A^iiela^mUa s^nxUosa B^Stlagindltt MaaUmii 
Lycopodium Sitlago D^Lycopodiwncla atum P ^ Lycopodium cernumn / = 
IsocicT G^Equisetum A.aiantum c=cot>ledon of axis ro5t 

AJ 2 ^B:h'^pocot>l yssfoot r»=suspensor These diagianis pliec vinous of the divutjcnt 
t>pes desenbw in the text m juxtaposition, and thus bang into piomineuce their iioints 
siinilant> and of difference 


and breadth, upon which the other parts are inserted as appendages 

the leaves with a moie regular relation, the roots with less regular 

relation, and the haustoria or tubeicles being occasional In cases 

where a suspensor is present this constitutes the organic base, while 
the stem tip forms the orgamc apex of the spindle, which is itself 

built up from the suspensor, the hypobasal, and the epibasal tiers In 
cases where no suspensor is formed the relations of parts are still the 
same, but the base is formed from the centre of the hypobasal tier, 
often, however, the latter is specially developed as an haustonal foot, 
or disguised by the early ongin of a root. The spmdle thus defined is 
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held to be the primitive axis, which in virtue of its constancy and of its 
early development is regarded as the fundamental factor in the embryonic 
shoot. The prior existence of the axis in the normally developing shoot, 
and the origin of the leaf laterally upon it, have been held as the basis 
of the enation theory of the leaf (Chapter XI.) : since there is reason to 
recognise the existence of that polarity of the embryo which defines the 
axis, prior to the origin of the leaf in all the varying forms of the embryo, 
the same arguments will apply even to the earliest phases of the ontogeny. 
In fact, the embryo itself is from the first segmentation a shoot showing 
polarity; the appendages appear later. Such results from the comparative 
study of embryos greatly strengthen the strobiloid theory of the shoot, 
as enunciated in Chapter XI. : at the same time they indicate that the 
embr}"0 is not a thing apart from the later developed shoot, but merely 
its initial phase, modified in various ways to meet biological needs, 
but preserving essentially the same relations of prior-existent axis and 
of leaf produced it) lateral relation to it. 

A question remains as to the relation of the embryos with suspensor to 
those in which there is none. Is it possible to recognise either of these as 
the prior state ? The two types indicate different modes of prothallial nursing ; 
that with a suspensor is characteristic of stocks having relatively bulky 
prothalli, often underground, and at the present time carrying on as a rule 
a saprophytic nutrition ; the type without suspensor is characteristic of stocks 
with less bulky prothalli, usually above ground, and self-nourishing. The 
determining factor would appear to have been the bulk of the nourishing 
prothallus, rather than the exact way in which it obtained its nourishment 
The question will therefore be, whether the evidence points to a bulky 
prothallus and embryo with suspensor as the prior condition, or a less 
bulky prothallus and embryo without suspensor. There are two phyla from 
which comparative evidence on this point may be drawn, viz. the Lycopo- 
diales and the Ophioglossales. In the Lycopodiales, in view of the upward 
curvature commonly seen in their embryos (Figs. 183, 186, 188, 190), 
and the necessity of their bursting through the tissue of the prothallus 
at some point apart from the archegonium to gain their freedom, the 
complete inversion of the embryo, and its emergence in the neighbourhood 
of the archegonial neck w^ould be a simplification of an awkward and 
inconvenient process. Such a simplification is found in Isoetes^ which there 
is good reason to look upon as a more specialised type of the Lycopodiales, 
and in which the indeterminate position of the first segmentation of the 
zygote suggests how the inversion may have come about Moreover, 
the condition with suspensor is found in its simplest form, and without 
any tuberous complications, in such species as Z. Selago and SeL spinulosa^ 
both of which are believed to be relatively primitive forms. The facts 
supply no proof, but they suggest a reasonable probability that within the 
Lycopodiales there has been a progression from the state with suspensor, 
and apex directed to the base of the archegonium, to the state without a 
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suspensor, and with the apex directed to the archegonial neck. A similar 
probability may be recognised in the Ophioglossales, and Botr, obhqmmi 
may be held to illustrate the more primitive embryogeny; and it shows 
also that an awkward curvature during development is entailed on the 
young embryo (Fig. 264) : the type common for the rest, without suspensoi, 
and with the apex directed to the archegonial neck would be the derivative, 
and in them the awkward curvature is avoided. As regards other phyla, such 
as the Equisetales and Filicales, where a suspensor is absent, the question 
must remain open; but there is nothing apparently to oppose the view 
that they also may have sprung from a stock with a suspensor, and 
that, as suggested for Isoetes, and for most of the Ophioglossales, they 
' also may have broken away from a development which had ceased to be 
practically useful. The evidence from the Ferns, such as it is, indicates 
a probable progressive reduction of the prothallus on passing from the 
Eusporangiate to Leptosporangiate types: this would accord with a 
general opinion that the primitive Pteridophyte prothallus was generally 
a massive structure, and the primitive embryo which it nursed of the 
type with a suspensor. 

A comparison of the spindle-like embryonic axis of the Pterido- 
phytes which these observations have disclosed with the young sporo- 
gonium of Bryophytes, and especially of some of the Jungermanniaceae, 
is inevitable: it would, however, be an error to press this comparison 
closely. In both cases a segmented body of radial symmetry is 
recognised, endowed with growth. But there is no sufficient reason to 
believe that any living sporogonium really prefigures any early Pterido- 
phyte: the similarity may well have had its evolutionary origin along 
distinct phyletic lines, but subject to somewhat similar biological 
requirements. On this point the difference in position of apex and base 
has its interest; while the suspensor of Pteridophytes points to the neck 
of the archegonium and the apex towards the nutritive prothallus, in 
Bryophytes the apex is towards the neck of the archegonium and the 
foot, or in Jungermanniaceae the basal appendage, grows into the tissue 
of the gametophyte. There would appear to have been an essential 
difference of method here : in the one case leading to the direct establish- 
ment of an ephemeral sporophyte, deriving its nourishment from a 
perennating gametophyte, and demanding early dissemination of its spores : 
this is characteristic of the Bryophytes. On the other, the tardy establish- 
ment of a perennating sporophyte deriving its nourishment at first from 
the gametophyte, but eventually achieving a power of self-support, and 
producing its spores relatively late: this is characteristic of the Pterido- 
phytes, and extended with modifications to the whole Vascular Vegetation. 

From the above pages it will appear that the evidence to be drawn 
from comparative embryology as bearing on the morphology of the shoot 
is by no means to be n^Iected. When the fluctuating characters and 
features of more immediate adaptation are removed, there remains a sub- 
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stratum of constant fact, which gives no uncertain support to the strobiloid 
theory of the shoot For it appeals that fiom the very fiist segmentation 
of the zygote the polarity of the embrjo is defined, and thd^' position of 
Its a\is may thereafter be recognised with ceitainty. The embryo is in 
fact from the first a shoot with pre-e\istent axis, not a congeries of parts 
which ate ultimately related to an axis of later origin. While we recognise 
thus the importance of the facts of development in indicating the shoot- 
character as initiated at once, it is necessary always to bear in mind the 
critical position of the young embryo until it is self-supporting: the 
urgent need of nutiition is the chief influence which has contributed 
to its biological specialisation, and to the assumption of those aberrant 
forms which tend so strongly to disguise its real nature as a simple 
and piimitive, but from the earliest stages a leafy shoot. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE VEGETATIVE SYSTEM OF VASCULAR PLANTS 
ANALYSED. 

A MOST effective factor in the higher development of the sporophyte is 
the continuance of apical growth. In some few cases this is absent, as 
in the sporogonium of certain Liverworts, and the development is then but 
small j or intercalary growth may intervene as in the Jungermanniaceae, 
and be continued for a long period, as in the Anthoceroteae ; but in all 
the more elaborate cases, including the Mosses and all Vascular Plants, 
localised apical growth is effective, though it is usually associated with 
intercalary growth. This localised and continued apical growth is 
taken up early by the apex of the axis in the young embryos of 
Vascular Plants, and is persistent through life: it is by reference to the 
simpler cases where it does not exist that its importance as a factor in 
the organisation of the plant-body will be duly appreciated. In presence 
of the sporophytes such as those of the Liverworts it becomes evident 
that apical growth is not a general factor in the neutral generation: it 
seems probable that in the first instance it did not exist, and that the 
whole sporoph3^e owed its origin to a primary, intra-archegonial embryo- 
geny: that localised apical growth, and as a consequence continued 
embryogeny, was acquired as a secondary development, though it has 
become a dominating influence in all the more elaborate sporophytes. 

The mode of segmentation which accompanies apical growth provides 
important material for comparison, according as it is conducted with a single 
initial cell or with many, and according as the meristem is stratified or 
not. In certain cases comparison leads to the conclusion that the more 
definite segmentation with a single initial is a derivative state in the 
sporophyte, and that with several initials the more primitive. Among tlie 
Bryophyta there is no distinctive evidence on this point: the sporogonia 
of the Musd have as constantly a single initial cell as those of the Hepaticae 
have none. But among the Pteridophyta evidence of value comes from 
the Filicales, and also, though less clearly, from the Lycopodiales* A 
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comparative study of the meristems of root, stem, and leaf in Ferns indicates 
that the most complex meristic condition is found in the Marattiaceae, a 
series of Ferns known to have been well represented in Palaeozoic times 
(see p. 650, etc.). The Osmundaceae are now being moie and more firmly 
established in relation to the ancient Botryopterideae : their characteristic 
structure is recorded back certainly to early Mesozoic times, and possibly 
earlier: they show in their meristems an intermediate condition, while 
that of the roots is variable: Todea often has the structure characteristic 
of the Marattiaceae: Osmunda has sometimes a single initial in the 
root, but often more, with curious irregularities of the segmentation. 
Its stem-structure shows a similar state, while the leaf in the Osmun- 
daceae is alone among Ferns in possessing a three-sided initial 
with regular segmentation : the leaf (except in the filmy Todeas) 
also shows a structural complexity of the wings similar to that of 
the Marattiaceae. All other Ferns, including even such early forms as 
Schizaeaceae and Hymenophyllaceae, have the single initial in all their 
parts, while the wings of the leaf also have a single marginal series of cells 
with definite segmentation. From this it is concluded that in the Filicales 
there has been a progression from types which were more primitive — where 
the meristic structure was more complex, with the centre of construction 
more deeply seated, and as a consequence with a plurality of initials of 
prismatic form — to those characteristic of more modern times, where the 
meristic construction is less complex, the centre of construction less deeply 
seated, and as a consequence with a single initial having the form of a 
three-sided, or even a two-sided, pyramid. The progression has been from 
a more massive to a less massive construction, and from less definite 
to more definite segmentation. It has been shown above (p. 637) that 
a similar progression may be traced in the sporangial character. 

A parallel progression, though less definitely indicated, is to be traced in 
the Lycopodiales. At the apices of stem and root in the ancient genus 
Lycopodium the tissues are not referable to a single initial cell In 
Selaginel/a spinu/osa also, that species which on grounds of its radial shoot 
and its anatomical structure we have recognised as a relatively primitive 
type of the genus (pp. 300, 332), there is from the first stages of the embryo 
a small-celled meristem, without any single initial in stem or root. But in 
the dorsiventral species, which on grounds of form and structure are held 
to be derivative types, there may be a single initial both in axis and root, 
though variable in the details of form.^ This mode of apical growth makes 
its appearance in the very first stages of the embryo (p. 356). It seems 
therefore probable that here again, as in the Filicales, there has been a 
phyletic progression from a less definite segmentation with several initials 
at the apex of stem and root to a more definite segmentation with a single 
initial cell. 

^ De Baiy, Comparaiive Afiatonty^ p. 15, Trenb, Selagimlla Martensn^ Leide, 1877, 
PI, I., II., III. 
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Such examples, showing a parallelism of progression raise the question 
whether in the Pteridophytes generally the apical segmentation with a 
small-celled meristem and several initials was not the more primitive state, 
and that with the more definite segmentation of a single initial the derivative. 
It is not possible in the present state of knowledge to come to a definite 
conclusion on this point ; and in the sporangiophoric Pteridophytes, including 
also the Ophioglossales, the evidence is less clear than in the cases above 
quoted ; for in them there is a prevalence in the very isolated living genera 
of a definite segmentation with a single initial : there is, it is true, nothing 
to preclude the view that they also were derived from forms with several 
initials : certainly their eusporangiate sporangia, and deeply sunk antheridia 
and archegonia, which usually go with the less precise segmentation at 
the apex, would suggest that this was so. 

Closely associated with the continued apical growth of the shoot is 
the formation of the appendages, leaves, emergences, and hairs. The 
leading fact with regard to the leaves is that in all cases they are found 
to originate normally in the same way, by enation from the pre-existent 
axis, and in acropetal succession: the embryological comparison given 
above shows that this holds even for the protophylls. It applies equally 
for the small leaves of the strobiloid types and for the larger and more 
complex leaves of the Ophioglossales and Filicales: moreover the leaves 
are dorsiventral, and show a constant orientation to the axis which bears 
them. The high degree of persistence of their relation to the axis, 
notwithstanding the differences in size, form, and number, indicates that 
the parts large or small are substantially of similar nature throughout the 
Pteridophytes, though not necessarily homogenetic. The discussion in 
Chapter XI, has led to the conclusion that the leaves originated in descent 
as they are seen to do now in the normal course in all Pteridophytes, 
viz, by enation from the apically growing axis. It is held as probable 
that the process of leaf-formation which appears in every normal ontogeny, 
should represent the mode of their phyletic origin. 

The view that there is an inherent improbability in this mode of 
phyletic origin of the leaves has already been alluded to (p. 659). 
But leaves are not the only appendages of the simple shoot : emergences 
and hairs must also be considered, and from these some light 
may be derived as to the origin of appendages at large which may 
illuminate the probable origin of leaves. Emergences occur in isolated 
genera and species of Vascular Plants, both in Pteridophytes, and Seed- 
Plants: they sometimes contain vascular tissue, and in early stages of 
development may closely resemble leaves. Both emergences and hairs 
arise ontogenetically by enation from the plant-surface, and both are often 
iir^lar in their position. Is there any reason to believe that these 
sporadic appendages of the shoot were fashioned out of some pre-existing 
organ.? The very irregularity of their position in the individual, and 
of their occurrence in the race precludes such a view for them : the conclusion 
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seems unavoidable that these minor organs arose phyletically by enation, 
as new outgrowths, from a previously smooth surface. If it be admitted 
for emergences and hairs that new organs, not pre-e\istent in the race, can 
originate by enation, are we to take a different view for lea\es, notwith- 
standing that the facts of individual development by enation aie alike in 
both cases? Is the leaf to stand alone among the appendages of the 
shoot in having been fashioned from some pre-existing oigan? It may 
well be asked whether this view has any other foundation than in pre- 
conception apart from fact. The ontogeny is against it. The phylogeny 
does not show it to be a necessary view. Comparison with other 
appendages of the shoot gives it no support. And, finally, its acceptance 
has led its adherents into theoretical difficulties involving hypothetical 
organisms such as “ Archegoniate Algae ” ; or a “ Prohepatic ” type has been 
assumed. These appear as unnecessary as they are non-existent to those 
who accept the guidance which the individual development gives with so 
great constancy. It may, on the other hand, be urged that leaves are 
essentially different from emergences and hairs : that they are more constant 
in occurrence, and more regular in position, as well as physiologically 
more important, as they were also prior in descent. But such differences 
do not indicate a radical difference in their mode of origin; the early 
phyletic appearance and physiological importance of the leaf would rather 
lead one to expect that just such priority and regularity should rule in 
their organisation as distinguishes them from the other appendages of the 
shoot. On these grounds it is held that the phyletic origin of the leaf by 
enation, like that of emergences and hairs, is more probable than any theory 
under which it would be fashioned from some pre-existing organ, hitherto 
undefined, and wholly hypothetical. 

The other appendages — the roots— bear no direct relation to the 
continued apical growth of the axis. This fact, together with the great 
diversity of their position and time of origin indicates them as accessory 
parts — as they have already been held to be in the primary embryogeny. 
Thus whether from the primary embryogeny, or from the plant showing 
continued apical growth, the conception of the simple shoot emerges; it 
is composed of a pre-existent axis defined in relation to the first 
cleavage of the zygote ; upon this axis leaves are produced laterally, by 
enation in acropetal order, also, though less constantly, emergences and 
hairs; while the roots, and even the first root of the embryo, are 
accessory organs. 

The simple shoot thus constituted, forms the unit upon which the 
vegetative region of all Vascular Plants is built. Comparison indicates 
that the radial construction of the shoot was primitive for the sporophyte, 
and that where dorsiventrality occurs, it has been secondarily acquired 
(Chapter XVL). Such a shoot, developed as it is directly in the embryogeny, 
may sometimes remain entirely unbranched: this is seen in some of the 
simplest species of Lycopodium {e,g, Z. Trendila) or Seiaginelia {S. pumila 
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in its simplest forms): it is habitual, though with occasional exceptions, 
in Isoefes and the Ophioglossaceae, and it is seen in many Ferns, and 
especially in such early types as the Marattiaceae, and Osmundaceae. 
The whole plant in these cases consists of a single upright radial shoot, 
and there is reason to believe that this is itself a primitive condition; 
such a view accords with the generally primitive character of the plants 
in which it is seen. It may, however, result also from reduction, as may 
often be seen in starved seedlings of annual flowering plants. 

But in all the more advanced types, branching of the shoot occurs, 
resulting in multiplication of shoots, and ramification often of a high 
order. It is necessary to put this in relation to the simple unbranched 
state. The terminal dichotomy of the shoot was probably a primitive 
mode of branching. It is characteristic of those species of Lycopodmm 
and SelagDiella^ which are held as primitive; (viz. the Selago section of 
Lycopodium^ and in Selaginella spimilosa) : it is seen occasionally in Isoetes^ 
in the Psilotaceae, and in the Ophioglossaceae as a rare occurrence, also 
in the Osmundaceae, and in some other Ferns. Gradual transition from 
the dichotomous to the monopodial branching may be traced by comparison 
of the more primitive with the more specialised species of Lycopodmm 
and Selagmellay while in some cases the change may be traced through 
unequal development of the branches of the dichotomy in passing fiom 
the earlier to the later branchings of the individual life.^ This makes it 
appear probable that the monopodial is a later and derivative mode of 
branching. 

It is a question what the relation of these terminal branchings of the 
shoot may be to such lateral branchings as are seen in Equisetum^ and 
Sphejtophyllum^ or in those Ferns where axillary branching occurs. It seems 
not improbable that these are in origin quite distinct modes of amplification 
of the vegetative system from those brought about by terminal branching, 
and that they are to be regarded rather as regularly recurring and early, but 
nevertheless accessory developments. A reason for this distinction is to he 
found in what is seen in Equisctum^ for here teiminal fissions of the strobilus 
are occasionally to be foimd, and are quite diflerent in nature and origin from 
the formation of branches normal for the genus. Again, in the Ophioglos- 
saceae, in which family dichotomous branching has been seen as a rare 
occurrence, and in many Ferns such as Eteris^ which show occasional 
dichotomy, buds arise at points remote from the apex of the shoot, in the 
former case upon the roots, in the latter commonly near to the bases of the 
leaves : these are clearly adventitious. All of these are probably of distinct origin 
and nature from the terminal branching which is fundamentally dichotomous. 
Moreover there is a structural difference between terminal ramifications and 
branchings which are accessory; the former carry on the vegetative con- 
struction with amplified stele, and fully formed leaves arranged as in the 

a This is believed hy Bruchmann lo be the rule throughout the genus Seiaginella, 
thdr first branching being regularly dichotomous, p, 18, 
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region below the branching: the latter commonly start afresh from simple 
beginnings, analogous to those of the seedling, with a contracted stele, and 
leaves of smaller size, and simpler form and arrangement. These facts seem 
to mark a distinction between teiminal and accessory ramification. 

By either, or by both of these modes of branching, there is ample 
provision for extension of the shoot-system, over and above its own apical 
growth. The branchings, whether terminal, axillary, or adventitious result 
in the repetition of the original unit, modified, it may be, in certain minor 
respects, but retaining the essential characters of the primary shoot. But 
the upright position so common for the latter is not habitually maintained by 
the later derivatives, which show a tendency to run off into plagiotropic and 
dorsiventral modifications : not uncommonly they may take an underground 
course. And thus, primarily from its own apical growth, but secondarily 
from repetition of the primitive unit as a result of branching, the diverse 
vegetative systems of vascular plants are built up. 

There are certain analogies between the branching of the axis and 
that which is seen in the leaf of many vascular plants. In not a few 
cases the leaf is unbranched, and this — as in the case of the unbranched 
axis — may be held as a primitive condition, though very many cases where 
simple leaves exist have probably been derived by reduction from more 
complex types with branched leaves. But just as the axis may dichotomise 
in primitive forms, so also is dichotomy seen to be widely existent in the 
leaves of early vascular types, and examples come from all the phyla 
excepting the Lycopodiales. In the Equisetales, the ancient Asterocalamites 
had leaves repeatedly dichotomous (Fig. 199),' and a somewhat similar 
branching of the large leaves existed in Fseudobornia \ these show that 
though many of the fossil Equisetales, and all the living ones have simple 
leaves, the capacity for their dichotomy existed in the race. In the 
Sphenophyllales the dichotomy of the leaf is an outstanding feature, and it 
is represented in the modern Psilotaceae: in the latter Tmesij^teris is 
specially interesting, since, though normally the sporophylls dichotomise 
but once, repeated dichotomies occur occasionally in the middle of the 
fertile region ; this suggests that the leaves possess capacities for branching, 
normally unrealised, but brought into existence where the nutrition is most 
effective. In the Ophioglossales branching of the leaf is also seen; some- 
times it is clearly dichotomous {OpMoghssum palmatitm\ but in Botrychium 
and Helmmthostachys it is modified in the direction of a monopodial 
branching. It is, however, in the Filicales that branching of the leaf 
attains its climax; and the prevalent dichotomy, and transition to a 
monopodial branching show interesting analogies to what is seen in the 
shoot itself-^ 

The roots, which have been recognised as adventitious and accessory 
parts upon the shoot, also show a branching similar to that of axis and of 
leaf. In the Lycopods the roots are sometimes unfaranched, as is usual 
^See p. 627, etc,, where the literature is quoted. 
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in Phylloglossiim \ but in Lycopodium^ Selaginella and Isoefes there is 
dichotomous branching, often with unequal development of the shanks. 
Ophioglossum also shows dichotomy of the roots. But in Equisetum and 
in Ferns the branching is definitely monopodial, the lateral roots originating 
apart from the apex of the main root; a condition comparable \^ith the 
origin of the lateral buds in Equisetum^ or of the axillary buds in the Hymeno- 
phyllaceae. The similarity of these conditions to what is seen in axis and 
leaf is unmistakable. 

It is thus seen that in the axis, leaf, and root provision is made for 
amplification of each several part by branching, and the methods of 
branching seen in them all are essentially alike ; each type of part may 
remain unbranched, or it may dichotomise, or show monopodial branching : 
it is also seen that dichotomous branching is prevalent in those forms which 
comparison or palaeontological evidence shows to have been primitive. It 
is natural that such analogies should exist between parts of the same 
individual plant; but there is no reason to see in them anything more 
than parallel modes of amplification of parts which were throughout their 
descent distinct in their origin, and in their nature.^ 

An analysis of even the most complex types of the vegetative system 
in Vascular Plants involves only the factors thus disclosed, viz. the shoot 
consisting of axis and leaves, with occasional emergences and hairs, and 
the accessory roots. The apical growth of the shoot may be continued 
indefinitely, with indefinite repetition of its several appendages ; or it may 
itself be duplicated either by terminal or by lateral branchings, with or 
without accessory roots. In fact, the whole vegetative system of the plant- 
body, however complex, is built upon the simple shoot as the unit: its 
apex, initiated in the first definition of polarity in the embryo, shows 
continued apical growth with formation of an indefinite succession of 
appendages ; it may fork at its distal end : or new shoots may be initiated 
below the apex: but still the whole plant-body is derived from the 
extension or it may be the forking or repetition of that fundamental 
unit — the shoot. 

^The filet that these structuial anali^es exist cannot rightly be held to show any 
common origin of those parts, unless examples of dichotomy can be brought forward in 
which one limb develops as one type of part, the other as another type ; or unless a gradual 
transition from dichotomy to monopodial branching, such as is seen in the branching of the 
leaves of Ferns, smooths over the transition from branchings which produce parts of the 
same category to those which produce those of different cat^ory. Such direct evidence can 
easily be found indicating a common origin of rachis and pinna in the leaves of Ferns j but 
it has never yet been produced in support of the views of Potonid or of Tansley as to the 
common origin of axis and leaf, already alluded to above (pp. 628, 630). All the evidence 
adduced by them is indirect ; though the structural analogies are interesting, they carry little 
wei^t against the positive fisurt that in all observed cases the leaf originates normally as a 
lateral appendage off the axis. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE VASCULAR SKELETON. 

Passing from the characters of external form to the internal arrangement 
of tissues, the Vascular system provides by far the most constant 
structural characters; and, as it is naturally the best preserved tissue in 
the fossils, it gives a basis for comparison of both ancient and modem 
Pteridophytes. But in dealing with anatomical facts it must be 
remembered always that in any progressive evolution vascular structure 
follows, and does not dictate external form: all the evidence which it 
yields is necessarily ex post facta evidence. On the other hand, the 
structural effect of a certain development may persist even after the 
formal characters with which it was primarily bound up may have been 
altered or even wholly removed. In fact, anatomical characters are apt 
tardily to follow evolutionary progress, and to thereafter persist; they 
possess what may be described as a sort of phyletic inertia. 

It has already been shown in Chapter XV. that the prevalence of a 
central stele in the axis of Vascular Plants is in direct accord with a 
strobiloid theory of the primitive shoot : and that the strictly cauline origin 
of the central region of the stele, and the insertion of the leaf-traces upon it 
with but slight disturbance, as seen especially in the smaller-leaved forms, 
are also features which harmonise with a strobiloid theory; the facts were 
held to suggest a primitive condition in which the axis was the dominant 
factor, and the appendages of subordinate importance. This position 
receives additional support from the demonstration given above in 
Chapter XLIL, that the axis is the first part to be structurally defined 
in the initiation of the embryo. But it will be necessary further to 
show how far the Vascular structure of the larger-leaved types will accord 
with a strobiloid origin. The leading anatomical facts required for this 
are contained in the special descriptions of the several groups in Part II, ; 
they may now be drawn together into a short collective statement. 

By a general consensus of opinion, the non-meduUated monostele is 
recognised as the primitive stelar type, and it has been shown severally 
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in the case of Lycopodiales (p. 337), Equisetales (p. 391), Sphenophyllales 
(p. 418), Ophioglossales (p. 464), and Filicales (p. 646), how the stelar 
structure, however various, is uniformly referable in origin to the monostele : 
for it is seen in the young plant either to show a solid xylem-core, or a 
medullated state not far removed from that condition. The frequent 
occurrence of a like structure even in the mature axis of the early fossils 
has also been shown: and from such observations it becomes apparent 
how fully justified the opinion is that for the various types of the 
Pteridoph}1:es the non-medullated monostele was the original vascular 
structure in the axis. 

It will probably be objected that in many of the Pteridophytes the 
embr}’Ogeny does not bear this out ; and that what is apparent, especially in 
the larger-leaved t}’pes, is that the vascular tissue of the shoot is initiated 
by a simple foliar strand, which descends from the first leaf continuously 
to the root, and in fact that the axial system is in its origin little more 
than a sympodium of leaf-traces. But before this objection is allowed to 
have weight the condition in the smaller-leaved forms must be taken into 
account, and the question examined as a whole rather than from one aspect 
only. A comparison of those Lycopods, which are held to be relatively 
primitive, shows that the cauline stele is initiated in the first stages of the 
embryonic development; this is seen with particular clearness in Fig. 
190 c, D, E of Selaginella sjtinniosa^ where the tissue formative of the 
stele can be recognised as extending up to the broad apex of the axis 
before any foliar strand is initiated. The same is the case in Lycopodium 
Phlegmaria (Fig, 185 c, d) and JL an?ioii 7 mmy^ and it is indicated also 
in the imperfectly known embryolog}’^ of L. Selago (Fig. 183). In 
these plants the vascular condition from the very first establishment 
of the embryonic shoot is the same as in the continued embryogeny 
(compare Fig, 172, p, 331) : the stele is essentially cauline, and the 
foliar strands insert themselves upon its periphery. This appears to 
be the normal condition of small-leaved forms ; according to our 
hypothesis these are themselves primitive, and the result of a com- 
parison of the embiy^ogeny in the two types would be that in larger-leaved 
forms the cotyledon bulks more largely at first; that the axis in the first 
instance is correlatively reduced in size, and the cauline vascular core is 
reduced with it But, nevertheless, the examination of the embryogeny 
has shown with constancy that the axis is pre-existent to all the other 
parts of the embryo, though it may often be correlatively reduced, or its 
development deferred where the cotyledon or the root is precociously 
developed. The same view will hold also for the constituent tissues of 
the axis, including the cauline vascular core. The condition where this 
xylem-core is present is accordingly held to be the primitive state of the 
embryo, that where it is reduced and even absent is held as the secondary 
and derivative^ But even in the latter cases, the stelar tissue asserts 
^Bruchmann, PL 4, Fig, 17, 
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itself as the individual shoot develops : so that the absence of it in the 
young embryo is only an apparent condition secondarily due to correlative 
reduction. 

A protostelic state will functionally serve only a limited vegetative 
system. Starting from relatively small beginnings, as that system enlarges — 
either by continued growth of the axis and multiplication of small leaves, 
or by increase in size of a more limited number of larger leaves — the 
size of the stele becomes proportionally increased : and this may be seen to 
be the case either in the individual life, or it may be illustrated by com- 
parison of different related species or genera. But there is a limit to the 
size which a soHd protostele may attain with functional advantage, and as 
a matter of fact when large size is approached the protostelic character is 
sacrificed, and amplification begins, which may take several distinct forms. 
The simplest of these, as it is also the most general, is medullation. It 
is illustrated in many of the dendroid Lycopods. While certain of the 
early species of Lepidodendron have a solid protostele (Z. rhodumnense\ 
Lepidodendron selaginoides (Fig. 176, p. 336) has the centre of its stele 
composed of parenchyma and tracheides intermixed: others again, and 
especially later species, show a parenchymatous medulla (Z. Harcoiirtii^ 
Fig. 174), derived by conversion of the central region of the wood into 
pith (Fig. 175). The result of a similar change is seen in Sigiilaria, but 
with a further progression to the breaking up of the ring of xylem sur- 
rounding the pith into separate strands (p. 337). This condition is very 
nearly approached in Lepidostrohus Brownii (Fig. 175), and finds an 
interesting parallel also in the upper part of the shoot in Tmesipteris 
(Fig. 234): in the latter a sclerotic tissue takes the place of the pith in 
the lower regions of the axis, but is replaced by thin-walled tissue above. 
Such cases prepare the way for the view of the stelar structure adopted 
above for Equiseium (pp. 386-392); the condition there seen appears to 
be the result of carrying the medullation of the stele to an extreme. 
Turning to the laiger-leaved forms, the condition seen in the Ophio- 
glossaceae (p. 459) may be referred in origin to a centroxylic protostele; 
it appears in fact as a medullated monostele with opening of the xylem 
at departure of the leaf-traces. Lastly, the series of Osmundaceous fossils 
described by Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan (p. 539) shows most convincingly 
how their vascular structure is also referable in first instance to the 
medullation of a protostele, with ultimate breaking of continuity of the 
xylem-ring. It is thus seen that in a number of Pteridophytes, and probably 
along quite distinct phyletic lines, a progression may be traced from a 
primitive protostele to a state of medullation, and in some cases even to 
the disintegration of the remaining xylem-ring into distinct strands. This 
progression may even be followed in the successive stages of the individual 
life, which are accordingly held as further evidence of the phyletic story. 

Another modification of the protostele, which probably has an importance 
in interrupting the continuity of an enlarging mass of xylem, is seen in 
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the modern Lycopods, but it is quite different in origin from medullation. 
Intrusive bands of phloem invade somewhat irregularly the central xylem, 
giving it sometimes the form of a fluted column, or of a series of 
plates connected at intervals, or of a continuous xylem-sponge (Fig. 171, 
p. 329). Such conditions, which are characteristic of modern Lycopods, 
are probably secondary derivatives of the simple protostele, since they are 
absent in the early fossils, as well as in the early condition of the plants 
that show them when adult. 

A somewhat similar intrusion of tissues from without leads, in many 
Ferns, to the condition which is described as the solenostelic. But here 
it is regularly at the point just above the exit of the foliar strands from the 
stele that the intrusive tissues enter; it thus comes about that phloem 
and endodermis and ground parenchyma come to occupy continuously 
the centre of the stele, which accordingly takes the form of a hollow 
tube, with openings opposite each leaf-base (Figs. 95, 97, 100). This 
formation of a solenostele has probably occurred along more than one 
phyletic line, and it lies at the base of those complex types of dictyostelic 
structure of the stem seen in Leptosporangiate Ferns. These follow upon 
the overlapping of the foliar gaps, which results in dictyostely formerly 
described as a polystelic state (p. 190). A similar condition in some 
species of Selaginella^ though phyletically quite distinct, shows interesting 
analogies; but its origin appears to be in relation to the departure of 
supplies to axes, not to leaves; these are, however, referable also by origin 
to a primitive raonostelic structure. 

Still further complications occur in certain Ferns which are associated 
with the formation of accessory vascular tracts ; these arise in relation to the 
foliar gaps as described on pp. 568, 600, and lead to a doubling or even 
trebling of the solenostele (Figs. 319, 342), or accessory strands may arise 
in pith or cortex (Fig. 339), The condition of the modem Marattiaceae 
and of the fossil Fsaronius may also be mentioned as extreme cases of 
complexity of vascular structure based probably on a scheme allied to 
those above noted (p. 525). Into these details it is not necessary to enter 
further here, they concern us chiefly as illustrating some of the extreme 
methods of amplification of the vascular system seen in the axes of 
Pteridophytes. 

In some degree parallel with this progressive dilatation and disintegration 
of the stele goes also the disintegration of the foliar trace. In all the 
smaller-leaved, and in many of the larger-leaved forms, the leaf-trace consists 
of a single strand ; in the Lycopodiales this is uniformly so, with exception 
of certain Sigillarias described by Kidston.^ It is a single strand also in 
Isoetes^^ and in the EquisetaUs. In the Sphenophyllales and Ophio- 
glossales (except %OpMod 6 rma^ and perhaps %Cheiroglossd)^ the leaf-trace 
comes off always as a single strand, but branches frequently while still 

"^Proc, Av., Edin., vol. xsvii., part iii., p. 203. 

^ Studies^ ii., Fig. 105. 
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within the cortex {Cheirostrohiis\ giving sometimes a mediaia bundle 
{Oj)hiog!ossim)i sometimes a paired trace {Botrychiuffi). All the more 
primitive types of Ferns, including the fossil Psarom'i/s, have a single 
more or less horseshoe-shaped trace; but the modern Marattiaceae and 
the bulk of the Polypodiaceous Ferns have a trace composed of many 
strands : these are, however, arranged in series corresponding to the 
horseshoe outline of the undivided trace. The facts indicate with no 
possible uncertainty that there has been a disintegration of the leaf-trace 
by fission: it finds its origin in branching of the strands in an enlarged 
upper region of the leaf, and has been phyletically progressive from a region 
l\ing above towards the base. A comparison of Fig. 97 will make this clear : 
leaf-traces are there shown each of which consists at the base of a broad 
strap-shaped strand : this breaks up distally into numerous strands. But in 
Cyafhea^ which is structurally a more advanced type, the breaking up has 
been continued down to the base, and the leaf-trace comes off initially as 
numerous separate strands (Fig. 337). The same has probably happened 
in the modern Marattiaceae as compared with Psaronfus; in most Mixtae 
as compared with the Gradatae (p. 648), and in the section Ophiodsrma as 
compared with Euo])hiogIossiwi (p. 462). Thus in several distinct phyla 
it is shown that a progressive disintegration of the leaf-tiace has been 
effective; and goes always with leaf-enlargement just as disintegration of 
the axial stele has followed on expansion of the axis. But in both cases 
the enlargement has phyletically preceded the consequent disintegration.^ 

The present interest in these comple^^ structures in axis and leaf-stalk 
does not lie in their detailed study, so much as in the fact that in all 
cases they appear only in the plant when advanced towards full develop- 
ment In the young seedling a stelar structure, little removed from or, in 
most cases, actually showing a protostelic state, is constantly found; and 
from it the various steps may be traced to the more complex condition. 
So far as the development of the individual can be held to reflect the 

^Inceitain Ptciidospeims and Gymnospeims a double leaf-tiace has been found to be 
pievalent, and it has been suggested that it finds its oiigin in the bifurcation of the leaf. 
Arguments based on the existence of a double leaf-trace have lecenth been extended to 
Flowering Plants (Miss Thomas, Kexo rhytolos^isi^ 1907, p. 77). It is not proposed here to 
criticise those arguments, but merely to point out from the side of the Pteiidophyta that 
there is no constant relation between foliar dichotomy and a double leaf-tiace. In Sigilhxna^ 
Kidston {Proc. R.S,^ Edin., vol. xxvii., p. 203) has show’n that the double leaf-tiace, 
aheady lecognised by Renault, exists in a leaf of simple-form ; on the other hand, the 
bifurcate sporophvU of Tme^ipiens ha:» only a simple leaf-trace. In the Ophioglossaceae, 
EiiopMoglossum and Ncbnintkosiachys have a simple leaf-trace, W’^hich soon blanches, 
Botryckium has a double leaf-tree, Ophiodetma a trace of several strands, not arranged 
in any binary scheme {Ann, of BoL, xix., PI. sv., Figs. 6-29). Lastly, in many primitive 
Ferns, where dichotomous and other blanching of the leaf is prevalent, the leaf- trace is a 
single strand. Such facts suggest the propriety of extreme caution in applying arguments 
based on the vascular structure at the base of the leaf. It would seem not improljable that 
a double leaf-trace might appear in any broad flattened organ which is bilaterally sym- 
metrical, whether branched or not. This may very well have been the case in Sigillaria^ 
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evolution of the race, the evidence is quite clear: it indicates that the 
large-leaved forms, in which solenostelic or dictyostelic structure rules, 
originated from a smaller-leaved ancestr)’, with protostelic structure and a 
single strand of the leaf-trace. This is in full accord with probability, 
according to the antithetic theorj’ of origin of the leafy spoioph>te; for on 
that theor}^ smaller-leaved would necessarily have preceded larger-leaved 
types. ^ 

Another mode of amplification of the stele, which often accompanies 
the first but is not necessarily associated with it, is by secondary thickening. 
The stem of SphenophyUiim (Fig. 217), and of Lepidodendi'on Pettkurensis? 
are examples of how a secondary development of vascular tissue may 
surround a solid protostele : this shows that medullation does not neces- 
sarily precede secondary thickening, but commonly the secondary thickening 
occuis where medullation is present: and indeed in some cases the two 
are in a sense complimentary, the secondary vascular tissue taking the 
place functionally of the primary tissue reduced by medullation; this is 
exemplified in the Calamarians (Fig. 225) and in Sigillaria^ as also in 
some forms of Stigmarmp and it is seen with special clearness in Lygino- 
dendron^ Poroxylon^ etc. In other types structurally more advanced, the 
secondary development may be held to have completely replaced the 
centripetal wood of the original stele. 

The distribution of secondary vascular development among the Pteri- 
dophyta indicates clearly that it is a phyletic afterthought, originated in 
relation to the increasing size of, the vegetative system consequent upon 
continued apical growth, repeated branching, and leaf-enlargement, either 
separate or in combination. Enlargement of the primary stele, with or 
without attendant medullation, may meet the demand in some degree; 
but it is a fixed and limited scheme compared with that of secondary 
thickening, which is capable of increasing the conducting tract in proportion 
to the demand. In some cases, however, it appears that a phyletic decrease 
of the secondary development has occurred, and it is probable that the 
feeble cambial activity in the nodes of Equisetum^ and locally in the 
Psilotaceae may be vestigial remains of a more active increase in their 
predecessors, allied respectively to the ancient Calamarians and Sphenophylls. 

^This is, however, quite contrary to the opinions of Dr. Jeffrey, who holds that the 
large-leaved and small-leaved stocks were “ sepaiate back to the beginning of the period 
when the palaeontological record begins.*’ This view would recognise no tiansition fiom 
the structure characteristic of the smaller-leaved forms (cladosiphonic) to that characteristic 
of the larger-leaved (phyllosiphonic). But, as a matter of fact, this can be demonstrated 
to have occurred in the individual life of Ferns, and piobably it has occurred also in other 
forms in the passage from small-leaved youth to large-leaved maturity. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly in Part II. how cladosiphony is the anatomical expression of the 
dominance of axis, phyllosiphony that of the leaf in the shoot : and the balance may 
be altered in the in^vidual life. (See Jefirey, PhiL Trans,, 1902, vol. 195, p, 144.) 

*Kidston, Proc, Roy, Soo,, Edin., 1906-7, p. 208. 

» Scott, Studies, Figs. 77-7S. ^Ib,, p. 234. 
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It is naturally the primary developments, however, which are of im- 
portance in the present comparisons : and sufficient has been said to show 
that the anatomical evidence, combined with that from embr5^ology, has 
a veiy- direct bearing on the theory of the strobilus. The uniform reference 
of the stelar structure to a protostele, and the actual existence of this 
structure in the young seedlings of the most diverse types, points clearly 
to its early existence in the race. Its continuity up to the apex of the 
axis in the more primitive of the living, small-leaved t}’pes is a further 
fact of importance: while the attachment of the foliar traces to the outer 
surface of the cauline core indicates not only the priority of the latter, 
but also the subsidiary character of the former. Lastly, the correlati\e 
reduction of the axis in the embryos of the larger-leaved forms, consequent on 
their precocious development of the first leaf accounts on well-known prin- 
ciples for their structure : it explains the fact that in them the eiidence of 
early existence of the cauline core is not so prominent as it is in the 
smaller-leaved forms, which are on our hypothesis the neaier to an 
original type. The general conclusion from comparative study of the 
vascular skeleton, combined with the facts of embr^^ogen}, will therefore 
be that it supports the priority of the axis over the leaf : it shows that 
the axis was from the first traversed by a conducting core, upon which 
the conducting strands of the leaves became attached. But that both the 
stele and the leaf-trace were susceptible of amplification and disintegra- 
tion as a consequence of the enlargement of axis and leaf, and of the 
increasing proportional influence of the latter : in fact, the leaf in certain 
forms became at last the dominating feature of the shoot, and conse- 
quently its influence also controlled the internal \ascular structure of the 
whole shoot. This condition, which is that characteristic of those forms 
which have been designated “ phyllosiphonic,” is believed to have been 
of secondary origin, and the structural progress shown in the individual 
life would appear to indicate with special clearness that it was so. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE SPORE-PRODUCING MEl^IBERS. 

So far only the vegetative organs have been considered in this summary 
of results ; the reason for this is that they appear the first in the individual 
life of Vascular Plants, and it is only aftei the vegetative system of the 
sporophyte has been established that spore-production supervenes. The 
relation of the sterile to the fertile region from the point of view of 
descent has, however, been discussed at length in Chapter XIIL : the 
conclusion was there reached that in vascular plants the sterile 
tract, which is prior in the individual life, is itself from the evolutionary 
point of view, the consequence of a secondary change, since the foliage 
leaves are themselves held to be sterilised sporophylls. In Chapter XIV. 
it was further concluded (p. 186} that there existed initially only one 
t)’pe of leaf— -the sporophyll, and that even the protophylls arc the 
result of their transformation. Moreover, justification for this is found 
in the positive fact that spore-production occurs very early in certain 
plants (Ophioglossaceae and some Lycopods), while in Lygodiian subalatim 
the extreme condition was actually obsen^ed b}' Prantl, viz. that the 
primordial leaves are themselves fertile sporophylls. With these facts, and 
this general conclusion before us, we may now proceed to consider the 
morphology of the spore-producing members and their relation to the 
other parts of the shoot 

On an antithetic theory of origin of the sporophyte we contemplate 
an initial condition of a simple body having a coherent group of spore- 
mother-cells, provided, in fact, with a simple spore-sac. The Bryophytes, 
with their concrete archesporium, retain this state even in their more 
advanced forms; but the Vascular Plants, with their discrete sporangia, 
have diverged from it very widely. The two types of construction are 
not connected by any living intermediate links, nor is there any direct 
proof that the one t}'pe is phyletically related to the other. But both 
provide evidence suggestive of how a segregation of spore-mother-cells 
into distinct sporogenous masses, such as appear in the separate sporangia, 
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may have come about. In Chapter VIL, which deals with sterilisation, 
examples have been brought forward showing how widespread is the 
conversion of individual cells, and even tracts of tissue fiom the fertile 
to the sterile state, and that in some cases septation of s^jore-sacs has 
actually been the result. It was concluded (p. 102) that plants show 
not uncommonly to-day such a conversion of cells from the propagative 
to the vegetative state as the antithetic theory would demand. Further, 
in Chapter VIII. (p. 112) it was shown that commonly the archesporium 
of Vascular Plants is not strictly circumscribed, but that the sporogenous 
groups have often ragged edges : this suggests on the basis of structure 
that each fertile tract is a residuum left by advancing sterilisation; in 
fact, the sporangia may in the simpler cases be regarded as islands of 
fertile tissue which have retained their spore-producing character. In 
Chapter XI. (p 140), on the theory of the strobilus, it was shown how 
the disposition of the parts in some of the simplest Pteridophytes suggests 
as a prototype, prevalent though perhaps not general, an upright, radial, 
strobiloid structure, consisting of a predominant axis showing continued 
apical growth, and bearing relatively small and simple appendages formed 
from it by enation. Associated with these are sporangia each containing 
as its essential feature an island of fertile tissue. It is impossible to 
bring proof how a simple strobilus such as this actually originated ; but 
it can be claimed that all the structural and developmental facts 
described in Part II. accord readily with a theory of origin by septation 
from a continuous spore-sac and enation of appendages. So also is 
ph} siological probability, for the sporangial types are better fitted for the 
mechanical protection, the nutrition, and the dispersal of the numerous 
spores than those with the non-septate sac: and in homosporous forms, 
which all the most primitive types •were, the larger the number of germs 
the greater the probability of survival and of spread. 

Passing, however, from such hypotheses, which are not susceptible of 
actual proof under present conditions, to matters of direct observation, a com- 
parison of the fertile shoots of all the known homosporous Pteridophytes 
shows them to be composed of three constituent parts : (i) the axis, which 
the embryological comparison as well as the facts of development in 
the growing shoot have shown to be the pre-existing part; (ii) the bracts 
or sji&rophylis, which are appendages produced by outgrowth from the pre- 
existent axis; and (iii) the sporc-producing-members, under which general 
term are included sporanj^a and sporangiophores, with their phyletic products. 
These may be inserted either on the axis or on the sporophyll. It is 
believed that (ii) and (iii), though they show commonly a local relation to 
one another, have actually been distinct organs throughout descent : neither 
has been the result of metamorphosis of the other. In further support of 
this it will be shown that they do not bear any obligatory relation one to 
another : either may exist without the other : while either may show fission 
independently of the other, though in some forms both are alike in this. 
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In point of the positions which they hold on the shoot the two types of 
spore-producing members, the sporangia and sporangiophores, show some 
degree of uniformity : in either case the insertion may be directly upon 
the axis or in the a\il of the sporophyll, or they may be inserted further 
outwards upon the surface of the sporophyll. Leaving for the moment 
the Ferns on one side, illustrations may be taken from the strobiloid 
t5’pes. As regards the simple sporangia, these may originate from the 
axis quite apart from the subtending leaf, as in Selaginella (Fig. 360 a): in 
Lycopodiinn the sporangium arises from the upper surface of the leaf close to 
its base (Fig. 360 b, c); but in Spencentes it is borne at a point far removed 
from the leaf-base, though otherwise in accordance with the Lycopod-type 
(Fig. 360 d). Similarly with the sporangiophores, the insertion may be 



on the axis or on the sporophyll, but they .show rather more latitude of 
detail: thus in Equmhm and in the ancient ArchaeocaIa 7 }iii€s they are 
seated upon the axis, showing no association with bract-leaves (Fig. 360 e) : 
or in Calafnostachys whorls of bracts may intervene between the successive 
whorls of sporangiophores, but without individually subtending them (Fig. 
360 f) : or the sporangiophore may, possibly by a secondary displacement, be 
apparently axillary, as in Falaeostachya (Fig. 360 g) : or, again, the sporangio- 
phore may arise from the upper surface of a sporophyll, in which case it 
necessarily has a subtending position, as in the Psilotaceae (Fig. 3601): 
a similar position is seen in Sphenophyllum majus (Fig. 360 h), but 
in other species of the genus there are more complex arrangements 
probably resulting from fission,^ From such examples as these it appears 

^ Scott mentions a species ( 5 . emarginaititn) which appears to have borne its spoiangio- 
phores separately, so that they ♦‘have left their own distinct scars on the axis above 
the bract^ node” {JPregressitSy i, p, 153). This arrangement closely approaches that 
of Paitreettackya, or of Calamosimhys^ 
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that the spore-producing members, whether sporangia or sporangiophores, 
have been susceptible of considerable differences of position in the radial 
plane, and that in this the sporangia show a parallelism with the sporangio- 
phores which it is important to recognise in parts which are identical in 
their function. 

The position of the leaves relatively to the spore-producing members 
in strobiloid forms is usually, but not constantly, a subtending one : there 
is reason to believe that a constant relation was a usual condition in 
primitive forms, while the exceptions may be held to be secondary in their 
origin. In the Lycopodiales the subtending relation of leaf to sporangium is 
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Diagrams illustrating the lelation of spore-producing members and sisoroph^ 11 s or 
bracts, and the results of their respective fissions, as seen in surface view from the 
ada\ial side. Lycopodium* C—Lt-pidostrobus, The dots in /> and T 

show the trabeculae. I)=Tmcsipteris. E—Psiloium* P ^PcUaeostachya, G^Ca/amo- 
siac/iys Binneyana, IJsaCaiamostackys gennanictu I^Sphenophylhtm majus. 
J^Sphenophyllum Dav^soni, Ks^ChehrosUobtis, L—Ophioglossun\ J/sa abnormal 
case of Ophiogiossum (see Fig. 359 j, k). X^Helminikosttic/iys. 


constant fFig. 361 a, b, c), as it is also in those of Sphenophyllales wherever 
there is a single sporangiophore to each bract-leaf (Fig. 361 d, e. i), but 
it is departed from in those cases where more than one is associated 
with each bract {S. JDawsom, Rotneri^ p. 402, Fig. 361 j). The con- 
dition seen in Chcirosirohits strongly suggests chorisis of both bract and 
sporangiophore (Fig. 361 k), and their mode of insertion upon the bract- 
whorl in other species of Sphenophyllum above quoted indicates it as 
probable that some similar chorisis of the sporangiophores has been 
effective in them also (Fig. 361 j). In the Equisetales the relation is 
generally less exact : it seems still uncertain whether or not the sporangio- 
phores were actually subtended by the bracts in Palaeostachya (Fig. 
361 F):^ in Calamostackys they may be somewhat irregularly subtended by 


^See Hickling, pp. 372, 377. 
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two (Fig. 361 g), or by three bract-lea\es (Fig. 361 h) : or in Archaeo- 
calamites and Equhetiim the sporangiophores may be borne quite inde- 
pendently of any bracts. It thus appears that the most usual condition 
is clearly that where the bract subtends the spore-producing member, 
whether sporangium or sporangiophore ; but this arrangement is liable to 
be disturbed by chorisis of either bract or sporangiophore, or by the 
entire absence of the bract. 

These presumable fissions, which comparison indicates as having 
occurred in both sterile and feitile parts, deserve attention : it appears 
that they may affect either class of parts sepaiately or both together. 
In the simple condition of the Lycopodiales fissions of the appendages 
are very rare : but e.\amples have been recorded where two sporangia 
appear side by side in Lycopodium}- and an occasional case of a bifid 
protophyll has been observed in the young plant of Lycopodiimi and 
of Phylloglossitm but these characters have never become permanent 
for any race of L\ copods. In the Equisetales the result of fission is seen 
frequently in the bracts (Fig. 361 g, h), though not in the sporangiophores 
of the ancient tj’pes ; but in the modern genus Eqinsetum fission of 
sporangiophores appears to have been effective. An examination of the 
very numerous sporangiophores of Eqinsetum maxim nm shows frequent 
cohesion of their stalks, while a compaiison of the simpler species, such 
as A. palustre and of the Calaraarians, leaves little doubt that with 
enlargement fission of the appendages has occurred (Fig. 195). Forking 
is a marked feature of the leaves in the Sphenophyllales (Fig. 361 i), but 
not necessarily accompanied by fission of the sporangiophore. In some 
forms, but not in all, there is, however, such a collocation of the sporangio- 
phores, in number and position as well as in vascular connection, as would 
indicate that an increase by fission has occurred to produce them : but 
this may occur independently of any fission of the bract (Fig. 361 j). In the 
very complex cone of Cheirostrobus it is liighly probable that fission has 
been effective in both parts, as the vascular connections appear to indicate 
(Fig. 361 k). Lastly, the branching of leaf and spike, described at length 
for the Ophioglossaceae (pp. 43S“439)> can best be understood as the 
consequence of similar progressive fissions (Fig. 361 l, m, n). It thus 
appears that fission has probably been a frequent feature in producing 
the condition of the appendages in the .strobili actually observed in the 
more complex sporangiophoric types, and that such fission may occur 
independently in either sporoph5dls or spore-producing members, or 
coincidently in both. On the other hand, the condition usual in the 
Lycopods may be regarded as a type which has remained on the simpler 
basis without fission.^ 

'^Annah of Botany^ vol, xvii,, p, 278. 

^Treub, Ann. Jard, vd. vixi., taf. v., fig. 2 A. 

*By the tenn “fission,” as here used, is to be understood a chorisis which dates 
from the initiation of the piunordium ; the fission is not a branching of a part which is 
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The recognition of the spore-producing members as a category of 
parts, probably distinct in origin from the bracts, though often supported 
on them, having a uniform function, and showing, whether as simple 
sporangia or as sporangiophores, similarities of position, raises the question 
whether the two types of spore-producing members are genetically connected : 
it is necessary to enquire whether there is any structuial indication of an 
evolutionary progression having taken place from the simple sporangial 
sac to a septate state, and thus of the origination of the stalked sporangio- 
phore with vascular supply from the single sporangium. In the first 
instance it is to be recognised that such a progression cannot rightly 
be negarived on a priori grounds; for it has been shown that septation 
of sporangia has occurred in well-authenticated cases (p. 120), while 
biological probability would favour such amplification in homosporous 
forms (p. in). The structural evidence showing that septation has taken 
place may be derived both from the septate and from the non-septate forms, 
but no consecutive demonstration is to be obtained from comparison of the 
representatives of any one ph3'lum. On the one hand the occurrence of 
sterile cells and tissue-tracts has been described at length in simple 

sporangia, and it is specially worthy of note that it is in the largest 

of them {Isoeies, p. 318, Lepidostrobus, p. 323) that the nearest approach 
to a septate state is found; in the megasporangium of Isottcs the 
sporangium is technically septate, for each spore-mother-cell may be 
completely partitioned off by tracts of sterile tissue (Fig. 320;. Such a 
condition, which only appears relatively late in the indmdual development 
of Isoeies, is comparable 'with that of a young synangium of Equisetum 
or of Kaulfussia} inasmuch as in these also the archesporial cells are 

found isolated in sterile tissue (Fig. 206 a) : the fact that the condi- 

tion of isolation is seen earlier in the individual development of these 
sporangiophores is in complete accord with their greater morphological 
advance : a less advanced state is, however, seen in Tmesipicris (Fig. 230 b), 
in which the septum and sporogenous groups are at first indistinguishable 
from one another, but differentiate after the tissue has attained a consider- 
able bulk. If the individual development be rightly held as an indication 
of the evolutionary progression in the race, then the sporangiophore 
in the cases quoted would find its evolutionary prototype in larger 
non-septate sporangia, such as those seen in the Lycopods, from which 
the condition in Tmesipieris would be less far advanced than that of 
Equisetum or of Kaidfussia, Such a comparison comes with special 
force in those cases where, as in the Psilotaceae and Sphenophylls, the 
position of the sporangiophore is identical with that of the Lycopod 
sporangium. 

already existent in the individual, but the substitution of two lelated centres of initiation 
in place of one, while their near proximity may lead to a more or less common 
upgiowth with consequent cohesion at the base. 

^Studies, iii. pi. viiL, and Fig. 37. 
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But the objection may be raised that the vascular supply has also to 
be accounted for. It is a geneial experience in the plant-body that vascular 
development follows demand : and many examples might be quoted both 
from vegetathe and propagative oigans. It appeals that similarly a 
vascular supjjly extended into the synangium ; a first indication of such a 
development is seen occasionally in the sporangia of Lycopodhnn (Fig. i6i), 
while it is a common feature in the megasporangia of Seed-Plants. Thus 
any objection to a theory of origin of the sporangiophore by a process of 
septation and outgrowth on the ground of the presence of vascular tissue 
does not appear to be valid. Moreover, such vascular extension is seen 
in less full development in those sporangiophores where the sporangia aie 
obliquely erect and synangial, as in the Psilotaceae, Kmdfiissia^ and 
Ftychocarpus <Fig. 288), but further developed w^here they are inverted 
and separate, as in the Equisetales It has already been argued that the 
former are the less advanced, and those with separate and inverted 
sporangia the more advanced types (pp. 426-7). 

It is thus seen that there is coincidence between sporangia and 
sporangiophores in their leading function of spore-production : that there is 
commonly a similarity of position of the two : that either may undergo fission 
independently of the subtending bract, that in certain sporangia there are 
indications of partial septation, and occasionally a technically complete 
septation : also that the facts of development of the synangial sporangio- 
phores harmonise in varying degree with a theory of origin from a non- 
septate sporangial sac. The conclusion therefore seems justified that they 
are essentially comparable parts, the one being the simpler, the other the 
more complex terms of a category of phyletically uniform organs.^ That 
the non-septate sporangium was the more primitive there can be little 
doubt So far as palaeontological evidence bears upon the question, 
Lycopodinous types with their non-septate sporangia appear to have been 
fully as early as any of the more elaborate forms. 

Turning now to the Ferns, which had been temporarily put aside while 
discussing the strobiloid types. It has been accepted as probable that the 
soral condition was the original stale in Ferns, and the non-soral 
derivative (p. 633), while it was left an open question whether the soii 
were originally marginal or superficial in their position upon the 
sporophyll (p. 634). It has also been pointed out how close the structural 
similarity is between certain synangial sori and the sporangiophores of the 
smaller-leaved types (pp. 151, 524). It may have been the fact that this 
striking similarity was a result of parallel development, but still it would 
appear probable that the evolutionary progressions which produced them 
were of a like kind. There is ample evidence also of fission of sori in 
Ferns (pp. 51 1, 555, 620), essentially like that of the sporangiophores of 
the strobiloid types. It would therefore appear probable that the condition 

^The designation of sporangiophores. as ventral or other lobes of the sporophyll has 
been objected to on a previous page, and reasons given for its rejection (p. 426). 
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seen in Ferns is similar in kind to that of strobiloid types, but modified 
in accordance with the great amplification of the sporophyll, with its 
continued apical growth and often profuse branching: this was accom- 
panied by increase in number of the sporangiophores (sori), fission being 
one prominent source of that increase, and also by a tendency for the 
sorus to diffuse itself as scattered sporangia over the enlarged surface, 
producing thus the non-soral state as a secondary condition : moreover, 
the position of the sori shows frequent tendency towards the lower leaf- 
surface. From this point of view the Fern-type does not stand apart 
from the rest in the essentials of its morphology, but only in the fact 
that it has proceeded to a larger-leaved state, and that this has brought 
with it secondary changes of the spore-producing members. 

There is a considerable bulk of evidence to show that, apart from 
fissions, the sorus or sporangiophore has also been capable of extension 
in the course of descent : this is to be /ound in certain points of structure 
which have not been satisfactorily accounted for on any other footing. 
It has been noted that in the fossil Equisetales the number of sporangia 
on each sporangiophore is commonly four (p. 425), but that modern 
Equiseta have usually more. In the Psilotaceae and Sphenophylleae the 
number may be from one to six, the lowest number being probably in 
some cases due to reduction : thus fluctuating numbers are a common 
feature in the simpler types. In the Ophioglossaceae the fluctuations are 
within wider limits, and the larger numbers of sporangia are associated 
with an apical growth of the sporangiophore, which is either of very short 
duration or entirely absent in other cases. The result is in Ophioglossum 
the elongated spike, with its lateral rows of sporangia partitioned some- 
times imperfectly from one another (Fig. 361 l). The structure bespeaks 
a progressive condition in which septation has played a leading part 
(p. 404). In Boirychiuniy profuse branching parallel to that of the 
sterile leaf, occurred, and it is very closely related with septation of the 
individually projecting sporangia (p. 454) ; lastly, in Helminthostachys 
the row^s of sporangia of Ophioglossitm are replaced by dense ranks of 
sporangiophores (pp. 435, 4^5)? their origin is believed to have been 
virtually a repetition of that process of septation and upgrow^th above 
recognised in the origin of the sporangiophore from a simple sporangium 
(Fig. 361 N). All these amplifications of the sporangiophore are consistent 
with physiological probability, as shown in Chapter XXXL 

In the Ferns also similar extension of the sporangiophore (or sorus) 
is seen, but it has taken a different form in accordance with the expansion 
of the leaf-surface to which it remains attached. It is exemplified in the 
simplest form in the Marattiaceae, in which the structural condition of 
Danaea seems plainly to be the result of elongation and progressive septation 
of a sorus of the same type as that of Marattia (Fig. 278 c, e) ; the 
partial septations are themselves specially convincing evidence of how the 
highly septate state has been acquired (p. 518). The progression has 
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been simitar to, though ph5'letically quite independent of, that in Ophio- 
glussiun ; and the results are, in the former an elongated sorus attached 
to the leaf-suiface, in the latter an elongated sporangiophore which is 
attached to the spoiophyll only at its base. In many other Ferns there 
is evidence of ampliiication of the ‘soii, whether by intercalary elongation 
of the receptacle and a basipetal succession of sporangia, as in the Gradatae, 
or by maiginal extension, as in the Li?idsaya-Pteris scries, or by superficial 
spread so as to produce the conditions seen in Gymnogmmme^ Acfvsficfiim, 
or Platyceriumx associated with these is the profuse interpolation of new 
sporangia characteristic of the ^Mixtae. It is thus possible to picture how 
even the most complex and divergent types of spore-production in large- 
leaved foims may be refeired back in their ultimate origin to elementary 
types, and to recognise how they conform to that general scheme of 
constructi( m which obtains among the simpler stiobiloid Pteridophytes. 

It remains to consider the distribution of the spore-producing members 
on the plant as a whole, ^\'e have recognised the shoot or primitive 
strobilus as composed of (i) axis, (ii) leaves or bracts, and (iii) spore- 
producing members. It has also been seen to be probable that originally 
all the leaves were sporophylls. The primitive shoot appears to have been 
a general-purposes shoot, in which vegetative and propagative regions were 
not segregated. But it is evident that two other conditions are possible, 
that is a shoot bearing (ii) alone, and one bearing (iii) alone; both of 
these states are known in living forms, and both may be held to be 
secondary and derivative. 

The former case, where leaves without spore-producing members are 
present, is by far the commoner condition of the two, and it appears 
in the early stage of the ontogeny in almost all Vascular Plants. But it 
also appears in successive intermediate zones higher up in various plants, 
and notably in Lycopodium Selago^ from which it is called the ‘*Selago’' 
condition (Frontispiece) (Chapter XIIL), It has been shown that this 
condition would result from abortion of the spore-producing members, and 
the fact that this has taken place is clearly indicated by the occurrence 
of imperfect sporangia about the limits of the region which has remained 
fertile (p. 162). The converse evidence, that in certain cases (Z. Sela^^ 
Boirychmn^ and Ophioglossum) the spore-producing members appear ver)’ 
early in the individual life, and that in Lygodiuin snbalatnm the very 
first leaf may be fertile, further strengthens the view that the whole plant 
was originally fertile (p. 186), and that the sterile regions, whether basal or 
intermediate, are so by abortion of the spore-producing members. 

The second case above mentioned, in which spore-producing members 
are present but no leaves, is less common; it is seen in Arcliacocalamites 
and in the modem Equiseium^ It has been argued at length above 
(pp. 3S2-4, and p. 429) that the leaves and sporangiophores in these 
plants are parts of distinct nature and origin, and that the condition of 
their strobili is due to abortion of the leaves, of which in Equisetum the 
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annulus is the last representative. A somewhat similar condition appears 
in Ophioglossmn simp/ex, where the spike is present, but the subtending 
leaf absent (p. 441) ; in both cases the structure seen appears to be based 
upon the peisistence of the sporangiophore, while the leaf is abortive — in 
fact, the converse of the process which brings the “JSelago'’ condition 
into existence. 

There remain, however, certain instances where the distinction between 
the leaf and the spore-producing members appears to break down, and 
middle forms appear with the characters of leaves bearing sporangia; the 
annulus of Equisetim sometimes bears sporangia, grouped as upon mal- 
formed sporangiophores (p, 382); or sporangia may appear upon the sterile 
leaf of Botrychium (Fig. 242, p. 443); or, as in Sj^hejiophylhtm fertile 
(p. 404), the bract bears sporangia as well as the sporangiophore which 
it subtends, I do not think that these occasional exceptions suffice to 
prove that leaves and sporangiophores belong to the same category of 
parts, any more than the substitution of a foliage leaf for an ovule, in 
certain well-known cases, proves that the ovule is really an organ of the 
same category as the leaf. What they really appear to show is, that in 
certain cases a primordium is not always of clearly defined character at 
its initiation, and consequently that the characters pertaining to members 
of distinct categoiy^ may occasionally be intermingled. Accordingly, not- 
withstanding the exceptions quoted, the distinction of leaves and sporangio- 
phores may be upheld for the early forms of Pteridophytes. 

It thus appears that the whole plant-body, as seen in the simpler 
Vascular Plants, is referable to the simple shoot or strobilus, of radial 
construction, as a unit ; that it consisted, in its most primitive form, of 
an unbranchcd axis, simple leaves, and unilocular spore-pioducing members, 
all of which were distinct in their character and in their phyletic origin, 
and none the result of metamorphosis of anothei part; that the whole 
plant-body of the known Pteridophytes nlay be regarded as derived from 
some such bimple source, by continued apical growth, and terminal and 
adventitious branching of the axis, and by branchings and fissions of the 
appendages by adoption of a dorsiventral in place of the primitive radial 
liabit; by abortion of certain of the spore-producing members, which 
differentiated the sterile regions from those w’hich remained fertile; and 
in these sometimes by abortion of the leaves themselves, thus leaving the 
spore-producing mem beta as the sole appendages. Such an origin is fully 
in accord with the details of individual development ; for the ontogeny 
often demonstrates those very progressions from the simpler to the most 
complex state which the phyletic development of the more elaborate forms 
from so simple a source would require 

Combining the results which thus follow from the detailed examination 
of Vascular Plants with the conclusions from comparison of the Bryophytes, 
there appears to be very strong support for our general theory of 
origin of the sporophyte, as the essential constituent of the Flora of the 
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Land. The theory presupposes in the first instance post-sexual complica- 
tions involving reduction : by deferring that event through sterilisation 
of individual cells, a neutral cell-group is established : this shows con- 
tinued growth, and further progressive sterilisation as it is seen exemplified 
in the Brj^ophytes, and leading to their complete state with a vegetative 
S3^stem of considerable extent and a concrete fertile tissue. Such 
sterilisation of individual cells or cell-groups is also seen among 
Vascular Plants, and has been in them a source of vegetative increase. 
But in them, with their discrete sporangia another, and a more effective 
factor arises, viz., the abortion of whole sporangia and sporangiophores. 
This leads in a more rapid and wholesale fashion towards the same 
end, viz., the establishment of a vegetative system, by separation of 
the function of nutrition from that of propagation in a shoot primitively 
constructed to serve both purposes. Such an early state is seen in 
every plant which shows the “Selago” condition; it has been shown 
above that this exists in more or less obvious form among the representatives 
of all the main phyla of Vascular Plants : and that it figures among their 
early fossil forms. There is less certainty about the earlier steps of origin 
of the sporophyte in the poly-sporangiate type, and analogy with the 
Bryophytes has to serve in place of more direct observation. But the 
later steps, by abortion of spore-producing parts, are more secure, even 
though the observations are frequently of the negative fact established by 
comparison, viz., that certain parts are not present, having been com- 
pletely obliterated, so that not even a vestige remains to show what has 
happened. 

In the nature of things this theory of the origin of the sporophyte, 
and of its establishment as the leading factor in the Flora of the Land, 
is not susceptible of direct or full proof under present conditions. But 
it oflFers a coherent account of how the sporophyte may have arisen: it 
is based on a wide comparative study of known forms from the point 
of view of their individual development, their external morphology, their 
anatomy, spore-producing members, and embryology: it does not assume 
wide-spread reduction, nor does it postulate any imaginary types, but 
proceeds by comparison of those forms of which there is evidence 
actually existing either in the living or the fossil state. On these 
grounds the theory is put forward with some degree of confidence, though 
in the full knowledge that it has not been, and indeed that it cannot 
be, proved. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

HETEROSPORY AND THE SEED-HABIT. 

The theme of this book has been the origin of a Land-Flora, not the 
examination of its ultimate developments; and accordingly the detailed 
study has related to the homosporous Archegoniatae, with only occasional 
allusion to those which are heterosporous, and hardly any to the Seed- 
bearing Plants. The reason for this lies m the high degree of certainty 
that the homosporous state was the pre-existent, and the heterosporous 
the derivative condition from it ; any study of origins will theiefore relate 
primarily to the former. But the upward evolution of Vascular Plants has 
been intimately connected with the differentiation of the spoies according 
to sex, and the establishment of the Seed-Habit, changes which have 
brought with them biological advantages conducing to increased precision 
in the establishment of new individuals. The earlier step was the 
introduction of heterospory, which results only in minor leflex effects on 
the parent: the later adoption of the Seed-Habit has in certain cases 
been followed by a profound modification not only of the immediate 
spore-producing members themselves, but also of the parts which bear 
them. It will be necessary then to compare the condition of homosporous, 
heterosporous, and Seed-Bearing Plants, especially with respect to questions 
of amplification and reduction, such as have been treated of in Chapter XIX. 
It was there concluded (p. 241) that the production of the largest number 
of effective germs was the end of all development of the sporophyte; that 
any increase in their number involves amplification not only of the 
propagative system but also of the nutritive: and consequently, other 
things being equal, there is a probability that homosporous plants as a 
whole should illustrate lines of amplification rather than lines of reduction. 
While admitting that reduction may occur in homosporous forms, the 
homosporous types have for the most part been recognised as constituting 
natural series of ascending complexity. 

The innovation of heterospory does not appear to have brought with 
it any general reduction of parts, but changes rather of the contents 
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themselves of the sporangia. It is well known to have been initiated along 
several distinct phyletic lines : well-ascertained cases are seen in the ligulate 
Lycopods (Figs 23, 24; 165, 166 j and 170), in the Calamarians (Fig. 210), 
and in the Hydropterideae, while it is quite possible that the heterospory 
^\hich preceded Seed-formation in the Pteridospeims may also have been 
independently initiated. The innovation is closely connected with the 
sacrifice of a proportion of the potential germs for the better nutrition 
of the rest: this has already been seen to occur in various homosporous 
types such as the Psilotaceae (p. 417)1 and Eqidsetim (p. 380), though 
the spores pioduced in these plants show no differentiation in size, or 
apparently of sex. The condition seen in Calamostachys Casliemia (p. 381) 
is but little removed from this : here, however, heterospory is clearly present, 
but not far advanced from that homosporous state where sacrifices for 
nutritive purposes are seen : the megaspores appear relatively small and 
numerous, as they are also in some of the heterosporous Lycopods, such 
as Lycopodites Suissei^ with 16 to 24 in each sporangium. In Selaginella 
itself the number of the megaspores is smaller, and may vary from 8 in 
6'. apits^ through the common number of 4, to sometimes a single one, 
as in 5 . riipestns. The latter condition is found also in the Hydropterideae, 
and it is the state which is commonly seen in all the higher Seed-Plants. 
The facts indicate with no possible uncertainty that a progressive 1 eduction 
in number of the spores, which prove on germination to be female, has 
taken place, till finally a single, large, well-nourished spore is the sole 
product of each megasporangium. 

Such changes, however effective they may be in the successful establish- 
ment of the new individual, through the concentration of the nutritive 
store conveyed from the parent plant in a few enlarged megaspores, or 
in only a single one, are nevertheless intra-sporangial : they rarely affect 
other parts. It is true that in AzoIIa abortive primordia of microsporangia 
accompany the megasporangium, as though their correlative diminution 
followed on the great enlargement of the megasporangium ; but this case* 
is exceptional among hetero.sporous plants, and thus it is seen that the 
introduction of heterospory does not necessarily bring far-reaching effects, 
but involves a readjustment of the available nutritive material within the 
single sporangium, and its concentration round few centres, or only a 
single one, in place of many. 

It is different, however, with the other, and much more effective 
innovation, viz., the Seed-Habit Thi.s also was initiated along more than 
one line of descent, though it may still be a matter of doubt whether 
it became permanently effective in more than one distinct phylum^ It 
will suffice here to quote the cases of incipient seed-like habit of the 
Lycopodiales, seen in Lepidocarpon Zomaxi, and in Miadesmia^ in which 
the raegasporangium, with its single megaspore retained within it, is covered 
in by an integument, leaving a micropylar slit or pore : the whole 
structure, together with the sporophyll to whiclj it is related after the 
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t5’pe of the sporangia of other Lycopodiales, falls away, but the details 
of fertilisation and of embrj^ogeny which follow are still unknown,^ The 
nearest approach to a seed-like habit among the living Lycopods is seen 
in Selaginella apus and riipestris!r Here fertilisation occurs vrhile the spores 
are unshed, and the sporangia still attached to the strobilus : in 5 . ruptstris 
the connection is maintained with the parent plant until the embryo has 
produced cotyledons and a root. Thus the Lycopodiales, both fossil and 
modern, show approaches to a seed-habit, though it is doubtful whether 
that habit was ever firmly established among them, or persists in the 
form of any of the Seed-Plants of the present day.® The condition now 
so fully demonstrated for the Pteridosperms shows that a Seed-Habit was 
definitely acquired along another quite distinct phyletic line.^ These 
large-leaved types, bearing their large seeds of Cycad-like character dis- 
tributed on fronds effective also for assimilating purposes, probably sprang 
from the same stock as the Ferns, and it is especially with the Botryo- 
pterideae and the Osmundaceae that they show the nearest analogies, 
Thus the Seed-Habit appears to have been initiated certainly in two 
distinct phyla, and it is not improbable that it may have been repeatedly 
initiated within either or both of them. 

The establishment of a Seed-Habit does not necessarily bring immediate 
reduction of the supporting system in its train: but it has frequently 
happened that such reduction follows. The fact that the large seeds of 
Neurapteris lieterophyUa are borne on a rachis bearing characteristic 
vegetative pinnae shows that a correlative reduction is not obligatory. 
But on the other hand, a reduced state of the sporophylls does usually 
accompany the seed-habit: in Ly^nodendron the female fructification is 
described as being borne on the rachis of fertile fronds which differed 
from the sterile foliage in the reduced leaf-area: and this applies also in 
some degree to the male sporophylls as well. P'rom such minor degree 
of reduction of the megasporophyll to that condition seen in Cycas is 
no great step, and from this the sequence through the Cycads gives 
very convincing evidence of further reduction.' It seems not im- 
probable that in Cycadeoidea a still further step in reduction has been 
taken, so that while many of the sporophylls appear as minute sterile 
scales, those which are fertile exist merely as radio-symmetric pedicels, 
each bearing a single terminal ovule.® The microsporophylls show a 
series of reductions in less prominent degree, but without any strict 
parallelism with the megasporophylls : thus in Cycadeoidea where the 

^See Scott, Progressns Met BoUy i., p, 171. 

2 Miss F. Lyon, BoU v<)l. xxxii, pp. 182-3. 

^See Seward and Ford, “The Araucariaceae, Recent and Extinct,” Phil, Trans, ^ 
Series B, vol. 19S, p, 305, etc. 

■*See Scott, Progressus Rei Bof,^ i., pp. 190-212, where the literature is quoted. 

®Engler and Frantl, A^af. Pfianzen^^ H. i., Fig. 7. 

®This is the opinion of Wieland, AnierUan Fossil Cycads^ p. 230, etc. 
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megasporophjflls are the simplest of all, the microsporophylls are still 
of considerable size, while those of the modem Cycads are much smallei, 
though their megasporophylls show less extreme reduction. Such com- 
parisons appear to indicate with unmistakable clearness that in the course 
of descent a reduction of sporophylls has followed upon the establishment 
of the beed-Habit, but that it came gradually, and is not to be held as 
a simple or direct example of correlation. 

The essential point in the Seed-Habit is the retention of the megaspore 
within the tissues of the parent plant till after fertilisation : on this has 
followed, in the first place, the ultimate achievement of a higher degree 
of independence as regards fertilisation ; and secondly, the opportunity of 
continued nutrition of the embryo by the parent plant up to an advanced 
age. Both of these are important steps in the establishment of a Land- 
Flora, and must be briefly considered. Taking first the question of method 
of fertilisation, it may be remarked that the differentiation of sex as 
evidenced in heterospory is in itself no point of adaptation to a land- 
habit ; while it brings an advantage in the superior nutrition of the female 
spore, it imposes a fresh difficulty in fertilisation, viz., the necessity during 
germination of a near juxtaposition of the microspores and megaspores, 
bodies which have a distinct source of origin : the more distinct the origin 
in space, and in time of production, the larger will be the number of 
raicrospores requisite to ensure a reasonable probability of fertilisation. As 
a matter of observation the number of microspores in the Pteridophytes is 
habitually maintained according to the plan of the original homosporous 
sporangium, and it may be in Seed-Plants also, so long as their distribution 
is by no specialised method, and so long as juxtaposition with megaspores 
is only a matter of chance. This is exemplified in the Pteridosperms and 
in Cycademdea^ and in less complete degree in the Cycads. But in the 
higher forms of Seed-Plants the specialised methods of transfer of micro- 
spores, and especially those by animal agency, have led to economy, so 
that a reasonable certainty of fertilisation is secured with a smaller output 
of microspores. This theme may be so fully illustrated by well-known 
examples from the Flowering Plants that it requires no further explanation 
here. But as against the difficulty of securing juxtaposition of the mega- 
spores and microspores during germination may be set the adoption of 
siphonogamy, which followed ultimately upon the Seed-Habit. A precision 
previously unknown was thus introduced into the act of fertilisation, so 
that once juxtaposition of spores was secured, fertilisation followed with 
a high degree of certainty. This reduced and finally abolished the motile 
stage, and so removed the critical process of fertilisation from its primitive 
dependence on the presence of external fluid water. The adoption of 
siphonogamy was the last adaptive step of prime importance in the 
establishment of a Land Flora upon a permanent basis of suitability to 
external circumstance: and the high degree of certainty of the resulting 
fertilisation still further favoured economy of pollen-production. 
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A second consequence of the adoption of the Seed-Habit was the 
continued nutrition of the etnbiyo by the parent plant : not only was 
accurate fertilisation secured, but the embryo was fai advanced in its 
development, and supplied with a large nutritive store before being isolated, 
and becoming dependent on its own resouices. This, together with the 
mechanical protection of the seed-coat, brings a highly increased certainty 
of establishment of each germ as a new individual. Economy will again 
follow on the increased chance of success of each individual germ, and 
the general tendency of these precise and certain arrangements must 
have been in the direction of reduction : evidence of this is to be recognised 
generally in the floral construction of Seed-Plants. Amid all the fluctuations 
of detail of the floral mechanisms they show, as compared with the 
Pteridosperms or Cycadales, evident traces of that reduction which the 
adoption of the Seed-Habit would on biological grounds lead us to expect. 

The higher terms of the seiies of Vascular Plants show more exact 
differentiation of the vegetative and reproductive systems than the lower. 
Each appears to have taken independently its own line of specialisation. 
But there is good reason to hold these advances as mere changes of detail 
in a plan substantially the same, however important may be the biological 
effects thus gained. The general plan of the shoot of Flowering Plants, 
whether vegetative or propagative, and the characters of its several parts 
remain the same as in the more primitive Vascular Plants, though subject 
to an infinity of modifications ; and the conclusion which is forced upon the 
mind in contemplating the construction of Vascular Plants at large is, the 
unity of the general scheme underlying them all. It is based, as we have 
seen, on the individual shoot, consisting of an apically-growing axis with 
appendages borne in acropetal succession, and accessory roots. The 
general-purposes shoot, as seen in its essentials in the earliest homosporous 
Pteridophytes, is the pattern : from this, by segregation of the vegetative 
and propagative regions, and subsequently by their independent specialisation, 
even the highest terms of the Flora of the Land may be held to have been 
derived. And in the course of this evolution there is evidence of two 
main progressions as regards the size of the appendages, and their pro- 
pagative capacity. In the first and more primitive phase, which was 
characterised by being homosporous, there are comparative reasons which 
have been explained at length above for recognising a very general ampli- 
fication, though subject in special cases to reduction. This is in accordance 
with the obvious biological advantage in homosporous forms of producing 
as large a spore-output as possible. It involved in some cases profuse 
branching of the shoot, while the individual appendages remained small, 
as in the microphyllous Lycopodiales, In other cases the axis was not 
greatly extended, nor the appendages numerous, but the latter made up for 
these deficiencies by their extensive individual growth and ramification. 
This is exemplified in the megaphyllous Ophioglossales and Filicales, 
while the sporangiophoric Pteridophytes take an intermediate place. Thus 
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in various ways, though probably from somewhat similar beginnings, the 
various primitive homosporous phyla may be held to have worked out 
the line of biological advantage which follows on direct increase of numerical 
output of spores. This may be regarded as the upward limb of a curve 
of morphological complexit)’. 

But with heterospory and especially with the Seed-Habit and more 
precise methods of fertilisation following on siphonogamy, the line of 
biological advantage was diverted from mere numerical increase of germs 
to their indi^idual nurture, with, as a consequence, a higher degree of 
certainty of their final establishment in life. This brought in various 
ways reduction as against the previous amplification. The most conclusive 
evidence of this is to be found in the sequence from the Ferns, and 
Fem-like Pteridosperms, through the Cycads. It seems impossible to see in 
these any other story than one of simplification of appendages following 
on increased precision of propagative method; it may be represented as 
the downward limb of a curve of morphological complexity. It is not at 
present possible to indicate any other phyletic lines with the same degree 
of certainty as this; but the condition of the floral construction in other 
Gymnosperms, and in the Angiosperms themselves is certainly such as to 
harmonise with an origin in which reduction has played a prominent 
part.^ The biological probability that such an homosporous amplification 
should be succeeded by a reduction following on the adoption of a Seed- 
Habit is in full accord with the evolutionary course which the facts 
themselves appear to indicate. 

H leave entirely open the question of phyletic origin of certain Gymno&peims from 
the Lycopodiales. If that were their tine origin the reduction would in that case be in 
restriction of the number of sporophylls and sporangia rather than in size of the 
sporophylls themselves: in lact a reversal of their homosporous amplification, analogous 
to but not coinddent with that of the larger-leaved Filicales, Pteiidosperras, and Cycads. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

RESULTS, PHYLETIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL. 

It remains to state the chief phyletic and morphological conclusions 
which may be based upon the facts and the reasoning contained in what 
has gone before. They are derived primarily from the sporophyte generation, 
and the reason for this is that it supplies the most distinctive features. 
Nevertheless, the characters of the gametophyte have not been ignored. 
The method adopted, wherever it is possible, has been to start from the 
detailed comparison of forms within a near circle of affinity; to lay these 
out in short -series which there is reason to believe were progressive, and 
then to compare the more primitive types of each with a view to gaining 
some idea of a prevalent original type for the whole group, or phylum. 
A comparison may then follow of the original types of different groups or 
phyla, with a view to the recognition of characters which are common in 
them: and so a conception may be formed of some of those general 
features which ruled in the remote ancestry, and even in the early 
foundation of the distinctive Flora of the Land, as expressed in the rise of 
the sporophyte generation. 

It has already been seen that no definite Algal form now living can 
be held to have been a direct progenitor of any known Archegoniate type. 
Certain Algae suggest in their post-sexual phase how the initiation of a 
sporophyte may have occurred^ but there is no sufficient reason to hold them 
as being in the actual line of descent of Archegoniate forms. The probable 
relation of the Bryophytes to the Pteridophytes is somewhat similar; for 
though the comparison of their sporogonia with the sporophytes of the 
Vascular Plants shows many points of similarity, still it cannot be held 
that there is sufficient evidence to assume a phyletic relation between the 
non-vascular and the vascular Archegoniates. Both Mosses and Liverworts 
may with probability be held to be blind branches of descent^ which illustrate 
nevertheless phyletic progressions that illuminate the origin of sterile tissues 
from those potentially fertile, and the establishment of a self-nourishing 
system in the sporophyte. With these few words the Algae and 
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Bryophyta may be dismissed as side issues, and the special phyletic 
interest will centre round the vascular Archegoniatae, as the forerunners 
of all the higher vegetation of the Land. 

The method above described may be first applied in the case of the 
GAMETOPH\aE of the homosporous forms of Pteridophytcs. A comparison 
of the prothalli of ^arious species of Lycopodium (pp. 340-345) points 
towards a massive body, probably exposed above ground and capable 
of assimilation, with its sexual organs sunk in the massive thallus : the 
form seen in Z. Selago is held to be not far removed from the original 
type. Probably the filamentous condition seen in Z. Fhlegmaria is a 
specially attenuated development in accordance with saprophytic habit, 
while the colourless condition of the underground prothalli, where depend- 
ence is entirely upon saprophytic nutrition, can hardly have been anything 
else than secondary. The same opinion applies also for the prothalli of 
the Ophioglossaceae as regards their colour, and the deeply sunken sexual 
organs (p. 465), while their massive construction compares with that usual 
in Lycopodium, The female prothallus of Equisetum is of essentially a 
similar type, but it shows less massive structure, especially in the upward- 
growing lobes, which are not unlike those of Z. cernuwn. The male 
prothallus is, however, of a simpler type: the antheridia are sunk as 
before, but the archegonial neck projects, as it does also in some species 
of Lycopodium, Turning to the Ferns, the delicate prothallus of the 
Leptosporangiates, and especially the simple filamentous forms of the 
H3mienophyllaceae, suggests at first sight that they are of an essentially 
different t3T)e from the more massive forms previously considered. But 
comparison within the Fern-phylum shows that the prothallus of the most 
ancient living type, the Marattiaceae, is more massive in construction: 
and in the Osmundaceae the same is seen, though in less degree. These 
facts strongly suggest that the Fern-phylum has undergone a progressive 
simplification of the prothallus, and indicate an origin like the rest from 
a massive source. The sexual organs also are deeply sunk in the Euspor- 
angiate types, but show a successively more projecting position in the 
Leptosporangiates, just as their sporangia also project more than in 
Eusporangiate Ferns. Thus the propagative organs of the two generations 
march parallel in respect of their relation to the surface of the part which 
bears them. It may ctccordiugly be concluded as probable that the prothallus 
of early Pteridophytcs at large was a relatively massive green structure^ 
with deeply sunk sexual o/gans. 

Turning now to the comparison of the sporophyte, the phylum of the 
Lycopodiales, in which it is of the simplest construction among the 
Pteridophyta, is certainly as ancient as any of the rest ; the two constituent 
series, the Ligulate and the Eligulate, illustrate parallel progressions, but 
their similarity of plan shows that they are closely allied. On the basis 
of comparison of the known forms a primitive type of Eligulate Lycopod 
has been sketched out, and it is nearly approached by what is actually 
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seen living in Z. Seiago (see frontispiece, also p. 363) : perhaps it may 
ultimately be found to be even better represented by some others of the 
thirty-eight less fully known species of the >Sf/^j:;?v7-Section of the genus. 
The undifferentiated Se/ago'' condition, which is seen in them, is no 
recent characteristic, for it appears also in certain Palaeozoic Lycopods : from 
this state the various living forms illustrate the achievement of a more clear 
segregation of sterile and fertile tracts, initiated by abortion of sporangia 
in the sterile regions : along with this goes more adequate protection of 
the sporangia, and their change to a broader form : there is also a greater 
complexity of the stelar structure, and a greater specialisation of the 
embryogeny: the essential parallelism of these progressions indicates that 
they constitute true phyletic lines, the advance having been from the 
primitive condition of the ^^Selago*' Section to the more specialised state 
of the rest of the genus. The Ligulate series, which includes the most of 
the fossil genera and the modern Sdaginella and Isoetes, has as a rule 
more definite heterosporous strobili, though the Seitrgo” condition is 
again seen in Isoetes, In this respect the Ligulate I-^ycopods are more 
advanced than the Eligulate. The highest type of propagative organs in 
the whole phylum are the seed-like structures in Lepidocarpon and 
Miadesmia^ which show an advance parallel to that found in the Pterido- 
sperms. Both the living and the fossil forms are in their simplest types 
protostelic, but there has been advance to medullation, and finally to 
.disintegration of the \ylem of the stele and to secondary thickening in the 
dendroid forms. Selaginella Spinulosa has been recognised among living 
species as a relatively primitive Ligulate type, on the ground of its 
radial construction, its branching, and its anatomy: in these characters, 
as also in point of the embryogeny, 5 . Spmulosa resembles Z. Selago^ 
notwithstanding its heterosporous state ; this fact has a special interest, and 
the convergence in many features between the two species confirms the 
correctness of their recognition as primitive in their respective genera. 

The Lycopodiales stand by themselves in the simplicity of their 
sporangial arrangement, and constitute a type of extreme antiquity, which 
has come down practically unaltered to the present day. Their comparative 
study may be conducted independently of other phyla: for there is no 
reason to think that they were derived from any other known vascular 
type. It has been shown that the several lines of comparison converge 
downwards : the condition actually seen in the “Selago” type may he held as 
truly primitive^ and Lycopodium Selago, with its imperfectly differentiated 
shoots is in fact a near approach in a living species to the ideal primitive 
form which emerges from wide comparative study of the pltylum as a whole. 

There are two further characters seen occasionally in the Lycopodiales 
which call for special remark. In the very early fossil, Lycopodites Stochii 
(p, 298), the leaves are arranged in whorls, as they are also in certain 
living species of Lycopodium (p. 291). In others the leaf-arrangement is 
irregulm:. Sometimes, however, whorled and spiral arrangements may be 
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found at different heights on the same plant; or the plane of the whorls 
may be set obliquely to the axis. It would appear probable from such 
facts that the original type had whorled leaves, and that the spiral 
arrangement was acquired by secondary disturbance of it, a point of some 
considerable interest for comparison with the sporangiophoric Pteridophytes. 
The other character is seen in Isoetes (p. 318), and in Lepidostrobus Brmvnii^ 
both of which had very large sporangia (p. 322). In these a pailial 
sterilisation of sporogenous tissue producing trabeculae meets a mechanical 
and nutritive requirement followng on their large size, and the structure 
thus approaches a state of septation: such septation is indeed technically 
completed in the megasporangia of Isoetes^ but no Lycopod shows a septate 
state of the sporangium as a permanent character. The interest in this is 
in comparison of these sporangia with the similarly placed synangia of the 
Psilotaceae and Sphenophyllaceae. 

These two series, together with the Equisetales, have been included 
under the general designation of the Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes (p. 423). 
Though differing in detail, the main plan of their sporophyte is similar to 
that in the Lycopodiales, as regards axis and leaves, branching, and 
anatomical structure ; but the sporangia of the latter are replaced by 
sporangiophores, while the relations of these to the bracts is not 
uniformly so regular as that of the sporangia in the Lycopodiales. More- 
over, both bracts and sporangiophores show evidences of fission, sometimes 
independently, sometimes together. These relations have been considered 
above (p. 694-5), together with the similar variations of exact position of 
the sporangia and sporangiophores relatively to the axis : such facts, com- 
bined with the arguments already advanced in Chapter XXVIII., lead to 
the conclusion that the functionally identical parts designated sporangiophores 
and sporangia are cognate parts ; it appears probable that the sporangophore 
is itself a consequence of elaboration of a simpler type of spore-producing 
member^ of which the sporangium of Lycopodium is an example^ while the 
trabeculae in Isoetes and Lepidostrobus Brownii suggest a mode of origin of 
the septate state. If this were so, then the sporangiophore would have been 
distinct in its phyletic origin from the bract-leaves, which habitually subtend 
the spore-produdng members, whether they be sporangia or sporangiophores* 

The Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes (which include the “ Articulatae ” of 
Lignier together with the Psilotaceae) are primarily characterised by the 
presence of the sporangiophore. The fact that the leaf-arrangement is often 
whorled, which is a leading feature of the Articulatae, while that in the 
Psilotaceae is alternate, is here regarded as a point of secondary moment 
The reasons for this are, first, that the leaf-arrangement varies from the 
whorled to the alternate in the very natural phylum of the Lycopods, and 
secondly, that a similar change appears from the ancient Sphenophylleae 
to the modern Psilotaceae — groups clearly related to one another. It 
seems probable that the whorled arrangement was initially general for the 
sirobiloid types, hut that the regularity has been secofuiarily abandoned,, The 
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character of the sporangiophore once acquired appears to have been more 
constant, and affecting as it does the production and dispersal of the spores^ 
it is of much more biological moment than details of leaf-arrangement : 
consequently it deserves a prior place in our comparisons. The designation 
of the Equisetales and Sphenophyllales, including the Psilotaceae as 
sporangiophoric Pteridophytes, is to be preferred to any separation of the 
“ Articulatae ” on the ground of leaf-arrangement. 

The essential unity of the characters of the Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes 
is becoming more apparent as the knowledge of them widens : this indicates 
that they constitute a brush of phyletic lines sprung probably from a 
common source: the original characters of the common stock appear to 
have been not unlike those of a primitive Lycopodinous type where the 
whole shoot was fertile ; but here the spore-producing members proceeded 
early to a more elaborate structure, the sporangiophore replacing the simple 
sporangium, while a capacity for fission of the leaves supervened, and 
often of the sporangiophores also. The stelar structure in many cases so 
closely resembles that of the more primitive Lycopodiales as to lend material 
support to this suggestion. Starting from such a central type as Spheno- 
phyllum majus^ in which a “ Selago ” condition is seen, a departure from the 
whorled disposition of the leaves, such as the Lycopods show within the 
genus Lycopodium^ would give the type of the modern Psilotaceae : a 
transition to a higher differentiation of the sterile and fertile regions, with 
fission of the sporangiophores and reduction of the number of sporangia 
borne by each would give the more complex state of S, Dawsoni and 
Eoemeri: a similar fission of both bracts and sporangiophores would lead 
towards the tj’pe of Cheirostrobus. It is not suggested that the species 
named were thus grouped in actual phyletic lines, nor would these accord 
with stratigraphical sequence ; the intention is rather to indicate morpho- 
logical relationships of the different known forms to a probable primitive 
type, a primitive type to which Sphenophyllutn majus retained a high degree 
of similarity. 

On the other hand, the structure seen in Spkenophyllum emargimium 
(p. 694, footnote) connects the Sphenophyllaceous-type of strobilus with the 
usual Calamarian type : it has been shown above how the various other types 
of the Equisetales are related to this (pp. 694-6 ; also chapter XXVI 11 . ). 
The analogy of the Lycopodiales, together with the facts seen in the 
sporangiophoric Pteridophytes themselves, points to their origin also from 
a strobiloid type with a general-purposes shoot, in which the axis was 
dominant and protostelic, the leaves were whorled, and in which the spore- 
producing members early attained to the sporangiophoric structure. The 
phyhtk relationship of the Sphenophyllales and Equisetales has undoubtedly 
been a very close one; the distinguishing features are not to he found in the 
prhnaiy plan or cofisiruction of the shoots so inuch as in the secondary modifi- 
cations of number and relation of the appendages^ and of their branchings 
together with changes in the originally protostelic structure of the aodsn Such 
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€onsideratiom support the conclusion that the Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes 
constitute a brush of naturally related phyletic lines. 

It has been argued at length above (Chapter XXXI.) that the Ophioglos- 
sales are an upgrade sequence, a view which accords with their honiosporous 
state: also that their spike illustrates various steps in the increasing complexiiv 
of a body of the nature of the sporangiophore. The elaboration of the 
subtending leaf runs parallel with it, while both leaf and spike shov\ 
branchings and fissions comparable with those recognised in the sporangio- 
phoric Pteridophjtes, but carried out here on a larger scale. On this viezv 
the whole tinbranched shoot is a simple strohilus bearing leaves^ of tvhich all 
are potentially fertile^ and the great majority actually so. But the large 
size of the leaves, and their isolation in point of time (commonly only one 
being expanded at once), disguises the real nature of the strobilus. All 
the three genera have attained to great complexity, but in Ophioglossimi. 
and more clearly in Botrychium, the gradually increasing complexity of the 
leaf in the individual life indicates what has probably occurred also in the 
race. Along one line, that of Ophioglossum pendulum, intermedium, and 
simplex, it seems probable that reduction of the vegetative system has 
occurred; but with this exception the Ophioglossaceae appear to have been 
an upgrade sequence, sprung from some sporangiophoric stock, and bearing 
no near relation to the large-leaved Ferns. I'he anatomy here again points 
to an origin from a protostelic structure, while the single leaf-trace strand 
in all the simpler forms indicates a primitively simple structure of the leaf. 

The Filicales constitute a more isolated phylum than any of the smaller- 
leaved forms. Their general comparison among themselves has been fully 
discussed in Chapter XL., and the relations of their leading families graphically 
indicated on p. 653. It is now recognised that true Ferns were represented 
in the Primary Rocks by relatively few forms, while their derivative families 
increased in number and extent in later periods. The Leptosporangiatc 
type is essentially modem: it is indeed doubtful whether any of the 
Palaeozoic Ferns had an annulus composed of a single row of cells : on the 
other hand, though Eusporangiate Ferns still survive, they were the leading 
type of the Palaeozoic Period. Accordingly, it is in the latter and not in 
the former that the features of interest for comparison with other phyla of 
Pteridophytes are to be found. 

It has been shown that the constmetion of the shoot of the primitive 
Eusporangiate Ferns is essentially strobiloid, maintaining constantly the same 
relations of axis and leaf as in smaller-leaved forms : the axis is in some of 
them permanently protostelic (Botryopterideae), while in the rest a protostelic 
structure figures in the early seedling of the forms still living. The leaf-trace 
is a single strand in primitive forms, though in the modern Marattiaceae it 
may be broken up into separate strands. In addition to this the outcome 
of anatomical comparison of the Ferns at large has been to show that the 
axial structure -is constantly referable in origin to a primitive protostele, a 
construction which is held to be typical and primitive for strobiloid plants ; 
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this indicates that they are themselves essentially strobiloid types which 
have progiessed to a condition of megaphylly. That is also the conclusion 
which comparison of their external morphology with that of other phyla 
suggests, while the absence of differentiation of the sterile and fertile regions 
is the same as is seen in the “ Selago ” condition of the strobiloid types. On 
the general biological ground that in homosporous forms there is direct 
advantage in enlarged spore-output, there is leason to regard amplification 
as probable. The amplification of the appendages has been more extensive 
here than in any other phylum, but there are many points of similarity with 
what is seen in certain of the strobiloid Pteridophytes, and especially in the 
Sphenophyllales and Ophioglossales. A€cordi 7 igly\ it is Md that the Filicales 
were ultimately of strobiloid origin^ but have undergone amplification of tlieir 
leaves analogous to, but phyletically quite distinct from what is seen m other 
Pteridophytes, and carried to a higher degree. 

One chief reason for regarding the lines of the Filicales and Ophioglos- 
sales as distinct lies in the difference of position of the spore-producing 
members. It has been argued above (p. 633) that the soral condition was 
primitive for Ferns, and that the sorus is a body similar in kind to the 
sporangiophorQ, the two being alike in function, in structure, and in capacity 
for fission and extension (p. 699): the number and position are points of 
difference. An increase in number of sporangiophores (or sori) is a natural con- 
comitant of increase in size and nutritive capacity of the leaves ; in the Ferns 
a process of fission similar to that suggested in the Sphenophyllales probably 
played a part rather than elaboration of the single sporangiophore as seen 
in the Ophioglossales. The disposition of the numerous sori upon the leaf 
in Feins differs from that in other Pteridophytes : but it must be remembered 
that in large-leaved forms this necessarily became a matter of biological 
adaptation in the absence of the protection afforded by a compact strobilus. 
The Filicales are thus a phylum showing fundamentally the strobiloid 
characters, but secondarily modified in relation to their pronounced 
megaphyllous habit. This was adopted very early by them, as the fossil 
story as well as their general morphology clearly show. Accordingly, the 
Filicales appear as the most divergent pfiylum of homosporous Pteridophytes, 
The prevalence of a whorled arrangement of the leaves has already 
been noted among early strobiloid types, but it was seen to have been 
departed from in many of the Lycopods, and in the modern Psilotaceae. 
In the Filicales, however, as also in the Ophioglossales, alternate leaf- 
arrangement is the rule. This difference from early strobiloid types is a 
very natural one in megaphyllous shoots : for the whorled arrangement is 
mechanically inconvenient where the lea\es are large. The alternate 
leaf-arrangement in the megaphyllous types may be held as a natural 
though not an inevitable consequence of the large size of the appendages. 
If this is itself secondary in the Filicales it is quite possible that their 
alternate arrangement was also secondary in descent. But on this point 
there is no clear evidence. 
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It thus appears that comparison of the several phyla, as i^epresented 
both by their fossil and their inodern representatives, leads in each case 
touoards the recognition of a primitive type, and that its construction in 
the stveral phyla has certain features in common. The chief of these 
are the definidon of axial polarity in the first initiation of the embr}'o: 
the continued apical growth: the radial construction of the shoot: the 
origin of the appendages laterally from the axis by enation, and in strictly 
acropetal order: a protostelic structure of the conducting system of the 
axis, and a leaf-trace composed of a single strand, which comes off from 
the protostele wdth the minimum of disturbance of its structure. The 
appendages were from the first of two kinds which were closely associated 
together: bracts or leaves, and spore-producing members: the structure 
of these, and their relations to one another and to the axis, varied in 
the different ph3da, and gave them their distinctive characters: but a 
whorled arrangement of the bracts was prevalent in early small-leaved 
forms, while they commonly held a subtending relation to the spore- 
producing members. A body such as that sketched appeals to have been 
common for all the early Pteridophytes, and constituted the prmitive shoot. 
There is no clear indication, beyond comparison based on the facts of 
embryology’ and of mature structure, how such a body was in the first 
instance produced; but this leads to the hypothesis put forward in 
Chapter XL The sporophyte, thus constituted, probably arose originally 
as a structure of limited size, and unbranched, upon a prothallus of 
considerable dimensions, and producing Homosporous Spores, From it, by 
branching of the axis, by differentiation of vegetative and propagative 
regions, by amplification of the leaves and spore-producing members, by 
adoption of an alternate leaf-arrangement as the leaves enlarged, and 
by expansion of the vascular system to meet these additional require- 
ments, all the known homosporous types may be understood to have 
originated. But as explained in Chapter XLVI., the adoption of 
Heierospory, and of the Seed-Habit supervened later. I'hib, while it has 
led to the final independence of the Land-Flora as regards external fluid 
water for the completion of its Ljfe-Cycle, has brought as a secondary 
consequence a wide-spread reduction. 

The final goal of all organic development is the establishment of 
new individuals. The evolutionary story of the sporophyte illustrates this 
in two distinct ways. In the prior and non-specialised homosporous forms 
large numbers of genm are produced : those are individually small, and 
ill provided with nourishment, but they make up for deficiency of method 
by their large numbers. The larger their number the better the chancy 
of survival and spread of the race : consequently amplification of the whole 
sporopfyte is the leading characteristic of these earlier and simpler types \ 
it was carried out either by multiplication of appendages individually small, 
as in the microphyllous types, or by enlargement of individual appendages, 
as in the megaphyllous types. It was in these homosporous forms that 
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the vegetati\e system was established and amplified, while it tended 
to become dilferentiated from the propagative system. In the later and 
more specialised heterosporous forms^ and patticularly in the Seed-Plants 
until their more refined methods, individual precision supersedes mere 
numbers: and reduction of the propagative system has been its usual con- 
comitant The vegetative system which became fully distinct from the 
propagative, often retained or even increased its dimensions and complexity. 
Taking an evolutionary course of its own it diverged more and moie 
in character from the propagative system. The final result is seen 
in the Angiosperms which are now dominant; here the flowers differ 
widely from the vegetative shoots, though the plan of each resembles that 
of the primitive shoot from which both sprang. But whatever the modern 
complications may be, comparison along lines lyhich have been pursued in 
this volume indicates that the sporophyte, which is the essential feature 
in the Flora of the Land, is referable back in its origin to post-sexual 
complications : it appears to have originated as a phase interpolated behoeen 
the events of chromosome-doubling and chromosome-reduction in the primitive 
life-cycle of plants of aquatic habit. 
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Abortion of spoie-producing members, 120, 
127, 161, 700. 

Abortive spikes in Ophioglossaceae, 446 ; 
sporangia in Lycopodiuvi^ 163, 292; in 
IsocteSf 165, 307, 

Acacia, 235 ; seedlings, 185. „ 

Achyla, 69. 

Aconitum, T28* 

Acrostichum, 631. 

Actaea, 128. 

Adaptation to Land Habit, 3, 81, 245. 

Adianium condnmim, 30, 31 (Figs. 14, 15); 
Ecfgwor/Ai, 183 (Fig. 94), 

Agla$sonia, 66. 

Akrt^Tions Jungermanniaceae, 264. 

Albugo, 68. 

Alchcmilla, apogamy in, loi. 

AUosortts crispus, 627 (Fig. 348), 

Alsopkila atrordrem sorus, 603 (Fig. 334) ; 
excelsa stem-structure, 198 (Fig. 100) ; 
anatomy of young plant, 606 (Fig. 338) ; 
phyletic position of, 655 (Fig. 354); 
pruincda, 604 (Fig. 336). 

Alternating generations, balance of, 33; 
in^'ersion of balance of, 45 ; cytological 
distinction of, 46, 61. 

Alternation, biological aspect of, 79. 

Amphibious habit, 81 ; organisms, 3, 244. 

Ampbithecium, 272, 278, 285. 

Amplification, 233; prc^essive in homo- 
sporous forms, 236, 717; of leaf in 
Ophic^lossaceae, 433. 

Anachoroptcris, 501. 

Anakrc^mous Jungermaiuiiaceae, 264. 

Anatomical evidence, 188. 

Anatomy of Filicales, 646 ; characteristic of 
strobiloid plants, 649. 

Andreaea, 275 (Fig. 133, 134). 


Andreaeales, 275. 

Anemone nemorosa, 127 (Fig. 70). 

Aneura, 266 (Fig. 127 ) ; 267 (Fig. 129) ; 
ambrosioides, 90 (Fig. 46) ; i6i (Fig. 86). 

Angioptcris, 505 (Fig. 274); sorus of, 512 
(Figs. 278, 283, 284) ; anatomy of, 525 
(Figs. 279, 291); embryo of, 508 (Fig. 277). 

Annularia, 372, 

Annulus, 23, 104 ; of Equisetum, 382 ; 
in Ferns, change of position of, 639, 

Aneimia, 543 (Figs. 301, 302); anatomy, 548. 

Anthocerotales, 267. 

Anthoctros, 268 (Fig, 130). 

Anthoceroteae, self-nutrition ofsporogonium, 

237* 

Antithetic alternation, 32, 47, 80; theory, 
general objection to, 659. 

Apex of axis, of constant origin in embr}'o, 
i8r, 664, 673. 

Apical cell of axis, origin in embryo, 668 
357, 358) ; cone of A. Selago, 331 
(Fig. 172); segmentation, 678; with 
small-celled merislem, 679 ; with definite 
initials, 679. 

Apogamy, 51, 52 (Fig. 33), 

Apophysis, 281. 

Apospory, 53 (Fig. 37). 

Appendages, classification of, 145. 

Appendicular organs, origin of, 86. 

Archaeoptms hihernica, 228. 

Archaitgiopteris, 505; sorus of, 512 (Figs. 
278, 283) ; anatomy of, 525. 

Archaeocedamites, 374 (Fig, 82); whorled 
leaves, 230. 

Archegoniate series, origin of, 82. 

Archesporium, 88, io6 ; of Antkoceros, 268 ; 
of moss, 278, 285. 

Arekidium, 277, 284, 
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Arisaritm, 127. 

A^ptdium acrostithoides, 24 (Fig. 8). 
A^plemion obtitnfoUnm^ 583; mectum.^ 5S3; 

^/ujfherdii 626 (Fig. 347). 

A&simiUtoiy system in Brj’ophjtes, 662. 
Astelic state, 192. 

Ashtocalamites^ 373 (Fig. 199). 

Asteroihloena^ 501. 

Astd’ophyditcs, 372. 

AsUrotkeca^ 51 1 (Fig. 282), 521 (Fig. 289); 

SteinbergUy 522 (Fig. 289). 

Athy7Hum JiHx-foemina v. clarissima apos- , 
pory SS (Fig- 37 )- 

Ati'ithiim^ 35 (Fig. 19). j 

Awititla polystely, 192, 193. 

Axillar}’ blanching in Ferns, 627. I 

Axis pre<existent, 141. 

Asoda^ 1^6, 610. 

Bartramia^ 281. ’ 

Basal wall, 666; indeterminate in hoetes, 

358- 

Baapetal sorus, 635. ' 

Bilateral construction, 201* , 

Bhckmmn 631 ; B, lanceolcUa^ 632. I 

Blechnum bo^-eale differentiation of leaves, j 
167. I 

B&i'ma^ 150, 154. 

Bomia i'adiata^ 3S4. I 

Bofhi'odeitdrojz Ktltonhtzi^e^ 228. I 

Botryckioxylojz^ 500. 

external characteis, 441 ; spore- ( 
producing members, 452 (Figs. 244, 252, 
253) ; anatomy, 458, etc,; prothallus,469; 
embryo, 269 (Figs. 261-266} ; dancifoUuni 
(Figs. 43, 44) ; simplex, 441 (Fig. 240) ; 
Lutmjia, 441 (Fig. 241); abnormal fer- < 
tility, 160 (Fig. 85) ; daitcifedium, 441 ; 
vif-ginianuzn, 441 ; obliqmtfu, 1S2, 471 
(Figs. 264-266), 

Botrj’opterideae, 49S, 501 footnote ; phyletic 
position of, 654 (Fig. 354}, 

Bctryopteris^ sporangia of, 501, 503. 

Bracts or sporophylls, 693. 

Branching of shoot, dichotomous primitive, 
682 ; transition to monopodial, 682 ; 
lateral branchings, 682; of spikes in 
Ophioglossaceae, 438 (Fig. 239). 

Braun’s criticism of Phylonic theory, 138. 
Bryales, 277. 

Bryophyta, 257 ; balance of alternating 
generations in, 35. 

Bttxbaumia^ 281 (Fig. 137). 


I Calamites pettyatrensis, 390. 

( Calamostcuhys, 150 (Fig. 80) ; 372, 374, 376 
I (Fig. 202) ; moipholog}' of cone, 384 and 
j footnote; Bitttteyana, 374, 380; Gezman- 
I 375 ; Ca^hcana, 381 (Fig. 3 io) ; 

Zdlhri, 392 ; Bimteyana, 408 (Fig. 225). 

' Cambial activity, 335. 

Carinal stiands of Equhetum, 38S. 

I Casttanna, 97 (Figs. 55, 56). 

I Catha>iiiea, 35 (Fig. 19). 

I Cauline bundles, 195 ; stele, 195. 

I Cauloids (Lignier), 136. 

' Caniopferis, 507, 51 1 (Fig. 280), 625. 

I Ce7‘aiodoft pttrpioeus, 277 (Fig. 135). 
Ceratophris, leaf development, 628. 
Ckcirostrobus, 230, 404, 424 (Fig. 223, 224). 
Ckcl^pteris, 533, 539. 

Chemiotactic action, 30. 

Chlorophyceae, 70. 

Chorisis of sporangiophores, 695 (Fig. 361); 

of bracts, 695 (Fig. 361). 

Chromatin, 47. 

Chromosome-cycle, irr^larities of, 5 ^* 
Chromosomes, 47 ; their numbers, 48, 
Cingularia, 376 (Fig. 204). 

Cladosiphonic stnicture, 189, 198. 

Clarkia, 96 (Fig. 54). 

Cleistocarpae, 282. 

Closienum, 70 (Fig. 40). 

Cohochaeie, 73 (Fig. 42), 260. 

Columella of Anthocero^, 268; of Spka^- 
man, 273. 

Columella-less forms of Nototkylas, 270. 
Common bundles, 195. 

Comparative morphology, 5. 

Conjugatae, zj^gotes of, 70. 

Cordaiteae, early existence of, 328. 

Cm'sinia, 263. 

Cozynepteris, 503 (Fig. 273), 529. 

Cotyledon, \ariable in time and place of 
origin, 670; orientation constant, 671. 
Cotyledons, constant orientation of, 182. 
CrossQtheca, 528. 

Cutler ia, 66 . 

Cyatheae, 602 ; phyletic position of, 656 
(Fig- 354 ) ; dealbaia, sorus, 604 (Fig. 335) ; 
Imrayatia, 606 (Fig. 337); sorus, 602; 
anatomy, 605 (Figs. 336, 337, 338). 
Cyathodiwn, 237 (Fig. 116), 263 (Fig. 123). 
Cyathotrachus ahus, 521. 

CyQodmdea, 705. 

Cycads, reduced sporophylls of, 154. 
Cyclanthera, 126. 
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Cynosurits, 128. 

Cysiopteris^ phyletic position of, 655 (Fig. 
354) ; hulhijera^ 19 (Fig. 3). 

Cystopm^ 68. 

Cytological distinction of alternating genera- 
tions, 61. 

Cytopteris fra^ilis^ 615 (Fig. 341). 

Danata, 94 (Fig. 49), 505 (Fig. 275) ; sonis 
of, 512 (Figs. 278, 281, 283, 286) ; anatomy 
of, 525 ; embryo of (Fig. 277) ; alata^ 
symmetry of, 212 (Fig. 106). 

Danaeitcs^ 523 (Fig. 290). 

Dai^alliay 613 ; phyletic position of, 655 
(Fig. 354); Grij^hmm (Fig. 66), 613 
(Fig. 339) ; hymcnophylloidds^ 615 (Fig. 
340 )- 

Decentralisation in Mosses, 2S6. 

Dannstaedtia^ 613 (Fig. 332 bis ) ; D, 
rnbigimsa (Fig. 333 c), (Fig. 65), 601, 
616, 597 (Fig. 332 bis) ; irregular arrange- 
ment of sporangia of, 598 ; solenostely in, 
600 (Figs. 333 A-c) ; apiifolia (Fig. 6$) ; 
Dcevallia series, 613 ; phyletic position of, 
655 (Fig- 354 )- 

Demtstaedtiinoey 595. 

Dtpana, phyletic position of, 655 (Fig. 354). 

Dermatogen, 178. 

Desmids, 70. 

DiacalpCy 617. 

Dichotomous branching of stem in Ferns, 
626 ; theory of origin of shoot, 630. 

Dichotomy in Fern leaves, 627, 628. 

Duksonia, 592 (Figs. 330, 331); phyletic 
position of, 655 (Fig. 354); Baromei^^ 
193 (Fig. 97 ) ; pnnctiloha, 190 (Fig. 95). 

Dicksonieae, sub<ii\’ision of the family, 591. 

Diclyostde, 19a 

Dictyobtelic state in Ferns, 647. 

Dktyoia dickotoma^ 66, 81. 

Diphyscium^ symmetry of, 205 (Fig. 104). 

Diploid phase, 47, 52. 

Biplotmema^ 554. 

Dipteridinae, 6x8, solenostely in, 621. 

Bipteris, 618 (Figs. 343 - 346 )- 

J>, conjugata^ mixed sorus, 621 ; phyletic 
position of, 656 (Fig. 354). 

Dispersal of spores, 645. 

Divergent series, 10. 

Dorsiventral construction, 201, 

Dorsiventrality of shoot, 208 ; derivative in 
Ferns, 626. 

Double leaf-trace, 689, footnote. 


EquLsctales, 366 ; external characters, 368 ; 
spore-producing member, 377 ; anatomy, 
385 ; embrj'olugy, 392 ; summaiy, 395. 

Equnetum^ 94 (Fig. 50) ; anatomy of, 19 1 
(Fig. 96); reduced leaves of, 239; spoi- 
angial development, 377 ; slcrilisation in, 
37S; slelar structure of, 386 (Figs. 21 1, 
212, 213); maximum, 149 (Fig. 79); 
368 {Fig. 193) ; 370 (Fig. 194) ; pratenst, 
367 (Fig. 19?' 373 (Fig. 196) ; scirpoides, 
176 (Fig. 9I/, ^ylraticum, poly stacliy urn, 
370 (Fig. 194) ; likmak, 369 ; anatomy 
of seedling, 391 ; root apex (Fig. 92) ; 
Umosum, 369 ; at-vemc, 370 ; ^ylvatkunu 
370 ; niyriochaeliim, 370. 

Elaterophore, 90, 266. 

Elaters, 262. 

Eligulatae, 291 ; embryology of, 340. 

Embryo, biological study of, 181 ; dependent 
on prothallus, 238; of Equisetum^ 392 
(Fig. 214). 

Embryology, 173, 251 ; initial and continued, 
174; primary in Bryophytes, 660; con- 
tinued in Vascular Plants, 678 ; of Pterido- 
phytes, 663 ; segmentation of embryos, 
664 (Fig. 355) ; of Ferns, 649 ; of 
Filicales, 649; of Lycopods, 340; of 
Ophioglossales, 489 ; of Ophioglossum 
vulgaiitm, 466 (Figs. 260, 260 bis) j of 
0 . mohiccanum and 0 , pendulum, 466 ; 
olBotrychiumvtrginmnnm^^ 6 ^ (Fig. 261) ; 
of B, Lumna, 470 (Figs. 262, 263) ; of 
B, obliquimiy 471 (Figs. 264-266); of 
Hehninthostachys, 473 (Fig. 267), 

Enation of leaf, 141 ; of leaves from axis, 
680; objections answered, 68 1. 

Endothecium, 272, 278, 285. 

Enumerations of spores, 641. 

Ephemerttm^ 208. 

Eiicharidium^ 96 (Fig. 54). 

Eu-DavaUia, mixed sorus, 613. 

Eusporangiate Ferns, relatively primitive, 
496. 

Epibasal tier, 666. 

Exogenous roots, 219. 

Experimental Morphology, 6. 

External characters of Filicales, 625. 

Extra-prothallial swellings, 673. 

Factors of advance, 85. 

Fegaiella (Conocepkalus), 260. 

Fern, life history of, 14 ; vascular skeleton 
of, 15; sorus of, 20; spores of, 20; 
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bpoiangium, development of, 22 ; spoie- 
molhei-cells of, 23 ; spore tetiads of, 23 ; 
sexual organs of, 27 ; antheiidium of, 27 ; 
spermatozoids of, 28 ; aichegonium of, 28 ; 
feitilisation of, 23 ; embi3"o of, 30, 31 ; 
life c>cle of, 33 (Fig. 16). 

Fern leaf, oiigin of, 630, 631 ; diffeientiation 
of, 631. 

Feins, le&istance to di ought, 18; \egetati\e 
propagation of, 19. 

Fein spoies, dispersion of, . 

Fertile and sterile legions, ♦heir relations, 
IS6» 251. 

Fertile spike of Ophioglossaceae, geneial 
morpholog} of, 432-447, 480 ; development 
of, 447, etc. 

Filicales, 495 ; geneial comparison of, 624 ; 
external chaiacters of, 625 ; spore-pro- 
ducing members of, 632 ; sporangium of, 
637 ; anatomy of, 646 ; embryology of ; 
649 ; phylogeny of, 652 ; essentially 
strobiloid, 657 ; of stiobiloid origin, 715. 

Filmy Ferns, classification of, 585 ; structuial 
specialisation of, 586 ; reduction of spor- 
angia of, 587, 

Fission of spike in Ophioglossaceae, 479. 

Florideae, 67. 

Flo>^er, symmetr}’ of, 207. 

Foliar trace, disintegration of, 668. 

Foot, 672 ; intra-prothallial of Lycopodium^ 
225; in L) copods, 34S; in Selagimlla, 

356- 

Formative regions of Hanstein, 178. 

Free-living spoioph) te, establishment of, 218. 

FruUania^ 264 (Fig. 124). 

FuatSy 66. 

Fti/mna, 278 (Figs. 136, 137); S}Tnmetry 
of, 204 (Fig. 103); hyc^romeirica^ 91, 

Fungi, alternation in, 68. 

Gametuphyte, 32. 

Gametoph}tic budding, 27, 6i. 

General comparison of Filicales, 624, 

(Geographical distribution, 5. 

Oeothallus^ 263. 

Germinal layers, theory of, 175. 

tGerms, distribution of, i. 

Gleicheniaceae, phyletic position of, 654 
(Fig. 354); external characters, 553; spore- 
^ . producing membeis, 555 ; anatomy, 561 ; 
spore-enumerations, 559. 

i^/eickenia, 553; dnimta, 555 (Fig. 310), 
557; spore-enumerations, $59; diccupa 

2 Z 


(Fig. 98) ; anatomy, 563 (Fig. 314) ; dulio- 
toma (Figs. 63, 64), 554 (Fig 310), 557 
(Fig. 31 1); anatomy, 561 (Fig. 313); 
cirdnata (Figs. 63, 64); jlabdlata (Fig. 
64), 554 (Fig. 309), 557 (Fig. 31 1) ; 
anatomy, 561 (Fig. 313) ; a central 
type, 564 ; putvmia^ 554 ; anatomy, 561 
(Fig. 313). 

Glossopteiis, 625. 

Gradatae, 117, 497, 498, 470, 634 ; transition 
to Mixtae, 602. 

Grammaiopteris FigoiloH, 498 (Fig. 269), 
SOI* 532, 539. 

Guetum gncmon^ 97. 

Gunnt.ra polystely, 192. 

Gjunnosperms, early existence of, 228. 
Gymnosporangiiim, 69. 

Hairs of Feins, 632. 

Haploid phase, 48, 52. 

Haniolea Miltom^ 522 (Fig. 289). 

Haustoria, 18 1, 672. 

Haustorium, intra-prothallial, 347. 
Hcbmnthostathys^ 15 1 (Fig. 83), 443 (Figs. 
243, 244) ; external characteis, 443 (Figs. 
243, 244) ; spore-producing members, 455 
(Figs. 254, 255) ; anatomy, 458, etc. (Fig. 
256) ; embrj’o, 473 (Fig. 267). 

Hepaticae, 257. 

Heterosporous condition, 1 14. 

Heterospory, 703, 716; m Seiaginella, 317 ; 
in Isoete^y 318; in Lepidostrobusy 324; in 
Colamostackys^ 381. 

Hipptruy 178. 

Hofmeister s V ergleichende U ntersuchungen, 

14, 33. 

Homogeny, 76. 

Homologous alternation, 76, 79. 

Homologous theor}^ of alteration, 47. 
Homosporous condition, 1 1 3 ; ferns in Palaeo- 
zoic period, 497. 

Horsetails, 366, 

Hydrodktyon^ 64. 

Hymenophyllaceae, phyletic position of, 654 
(Fig. 354) ; external characters, 575 (Figs. 
322, 323) ; spore-producing members, 576 
(Figs. 324, 327) ; anatomy, 582 (Fig. 328) ; 
classification, 5S5. 

HymemphylliUs dclkaiuluSy 582; Weissiu 
5S2. 

Hymenophyllum^ habit, 575 (Fig. 322) ; 
sorus, 579 (Fig. 324 ; sporangia, 579 

(Fig. 325) ; spore-enumerations, 580 ; 
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filmy structuie, 582 ; slock, 584 (Fig. 
328) ; dilatafum (Fig. 68). 

Hypobasal appendage of Jungermanniaceae, 
analogy with suspensor, 661. 

Hypobasal tier, 666. 

hypoiUrris^ 6 iy* 

HypoLpis^ 615, 616; phyletic position of, 655 
(TE^ig- 354)- 

Hypothetical archegoniate algae of Tansley, 
137. 2I6. 

Imperfectly developed parts, 162. 

Indusium, 636 ; reduction of, 637. 

Initiation of sporophyte not demonstrated in 
any one phylum, 658. 

Intercalation of sporophyte, 260. 

Interpolation of sporangia, 612. 

Irregularities of chromosome-cycle, 58. 

hoetes, 95 (Figs. 52, 53), 307 (Fig. 155) ; 
spoiangia of, 318 (Figs. 165, 166) ; ana- 
tomy of, 337 (Fig. 177) ; embrj^ology of, 
358 (Fig. 191) ; .sporophytic budding, 57 ; 
stele of, 337 ; secondary thickening of, 
338 ; cchi/mpora, 319 ; hystrix^ 337 
(Kig. 177)* 

Jungerraanniales, 264. 

funipertis communis^ I2.*j (Fig. 69). 

Kaulfussia^ 15 1, 505 (Fig. 276) ; sorus of, 
512 (Figs. 278, 281, 283); anatomy of, 

525- 

Klukta^ 546 (Fig, 304). 

Lcxccpims, 565, 622. 

Liisireua pseudihmas, v. mstata, 6a 

Leaf, “free-living,” 183; its vascular supply, 
192 ; wings of in ferns, 651 (Fig. 353). 

Leaf-formation, in Liverworts, 133 ; in 
vascular plants, 134. 

Leaf-trace, 193; of OpMoglossaceae, 463, 
488 ; in ferns, 64S. 

Leaves, sterile and fertile, 87 ; polyphyletic 
origin of, 133. 

Lepidocarpon, 704. 

Lepidodendrm /uli^nosurN^ 338 ; Bar- 
amrtiii 334 (Fig. 174); rhodummme^ 
334 ; saalfeltkiise^ 334 ; petticurensis^ 
334; sela^ftoides^ 336 (Fig. 176). 

Lepidophloios^ 304 (Fig. 152). 

Lepidostrokus, 305 (Fig. 153) ; Brtrnnii, 95, 
322 ; anatomy of, 335. 

Lepidostrobus VeltheimUmus^ 324 (Fig. 170), 


Leptopteris^ 530. 

Leptosporangiatc Ferns, symmetry of, 213 ; 
not piimitive, 496. 

Leucosiegtay 615 (Fig. 340). 

Ligulatae, 291, 299; embryology of, 356; 

Sefaqo ” condition, 700 ; truly primitive, 
711- 

Lily, pollen-mother-cells of, 49 (Kig. 32). 

Liudsayay 617 ; phyletic position of, 665 
(Fig. 354). 

Lomatophloios macrolcpidofu^, 305. 

LoranthuSy 126. 

Loxsomay systematic position of, 574 ; phj Ictic 
position of, 655 (Fig. 354). 

Loxsotna Cmtnm^hami, 105 (Fig. 60). 

Loxsomaceae, 571 : spore-producing mem- 
bers, 571 ; anatomy, 573. 

Loj^somopshy see addendum, p. .\ii. 

Lycopodiales, progressive disintegration of 
stele, 231 ; general morphology of, 290; 
spore-producing members of, 31 1 ; com- 
parative anatomy of, 328 ; embryology 
of, 340 ; summary on, 363. 

Lyt'opodites Stoch'i, 29S (Fig. 147, 321); 
whorled leaves, 230 ; Guthw /, 301 ; 
primatvitSy 301 ; Stthseiy 301 ; nViafus, 305 ; 
Reidiiy 305. 

Lycopodium^ oiigin of sporangium, 146 (Fig. 
75) ; leaf arrangement of, 29 1 (Fig. I41) ; 
section Urostacfiya, 294, 313; section 
Rhopalostachyay 294. 314; suligenus 

Lepidothy 296 ; subgenus Diphasinniy 296 ; 
Seiago^ 292 ; Subse/ajjo, 292 ; alpimwiy 
sporangia, 314 (Fig. 161) ; aniwfiuum, 
anatomy of, 329 (Fig. 171); prothallus 
of, 341 (Fig. 179); embryo of, 347 (Fig. 
186); 296 (Fig. 143); pro- 

thollus of, 341 (Fig. 178) ; embryolog}' of, 
351 (Fig. 187), 188, loi ; gamelophyte 
of, 37 (Fig. 21) ; sporophyte of, 38 (Fig. 
22); detached leaf-traces, 199 (Fig. 101); 
chamaecyparissusy 125 (Fig. 67) ; clavatuniy 
296; sporangium of, 314; prothallus of, 
343 ; embryo of, 347 ; reduced scales of 
seedling, 239 (Fig. 117); compacium, 292; 
TrenHlhy 292; Jirmmny 292; rigiduniy 
292 ; Da/kousiaeanum, 292 ; tannalin/iy 
292; gmdxoidesy 292; squanmitviy 292; 
Phkgmariay 293; (Fig. 142); vayttm, 
294 ; siihultauviy 294 } mimmiitarifoUumy 
294; ophioglossoidesy 294; pinifoliunty 
294; inundaium,z^^\ Drummondii\2<^l 
cermmm^ 295 (Fig, 148) ; cl<xuaitmy 296 ; 
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iaroliniamtmi 296 (Fig. 144) ; com- 
plaiiatum^ piothallusof, 334; dicho/omum, 
sp(jrangial wall, 325 ; inundatiim^ 294 ; 
sporangium of. 313 ; prothallus of, 340 ; 
embryo of, 351 ; phlegmaria^ 293 ; habit 
of (Fig. 142) ; sporangium of, 313 (Fig. 
15S) ; prothallus of, 342 ; embiyo of, 346 
(Fig. 185) ; saiakeitse, prothallus of, 340 ; 
SelagOi frontispiece ; form of, 292 ; spor- 
angium of, 31 1; anatomy of, 328; 
prothallus of, 343 (Figs. i8o, 181) ; 
embryo of, 345 (Figs. 183, 184); com- 
pari'^on of, 363. 

Lycopods, symmetry of, 210. 

L5'copsida, 4S6. , 

Ly^inodendrony 705. 

Lygodinm, 542 (Figs. 301, 302); anatomy, 
547 (Figs. 306, 307)5 subalatum^ fertile 
primordial leaves, 187 ; early fertility, 632. 

Male shield fern, i $. 

Malformations, 481. 

Alarattia^ external characteis, 505 ; sorus, 
513 (Figs. 278, 283, 285) ; anatomy of, 
525 ; embryolc^’ of, 527 (Fig. 292). 

Marattiaceae, symmetry of, 21 1 ; external 
characters, 505; spore-producing mem- 
bers, 512; anatomy, 524; embryologj% 
527 ; phyletic position of, 654 (Fig. 354), 

Marchaniiales, 257. 

jMarsi 7 ia, 5H ; Drummondii^ 59. 

Marsiliaceae, 55 z. 

Maitniia^ see ilatonineae ; phyletic position 
of, 656 (Fig. 354) ; Dipieris series, 6 1 8, 

Madoniitittm^ 567. 

Matonineae, 564 (Fig. 315) ; spore-producing 
members, 565 (Figs. 316, 317) ; anatomy, 
569 (Fig. 319). 

Medullation in Ltpidodendron^ 334. 

Megaphylly, secondary in Ferns, 657. 

Megaphyton^ 508, 625. 

Megasporangia, of Selagindla, 317; of /soctes, 
320. 

Meristele, 19a 

Meristems of Ferns, comparative study of, 
650. 

Meroblastic segmentation, 661, 665. 

Mesarch xylem, of Helminthostackys^ 486; 
of Tmesipiej’is, 486 (Fig. 268). 

Metamorphosis, 157, 151. 

Metegeria, 266. 

Afiadesmia, 704 ; membranaaa^ 301. 

Microdicivon^ 567. 


Microlepia, 596 (Fig. 332), 613, 614. 
Microsporangia of 317; of/soettSj 

319 - 

Migration fiom water to land, 83. 

Mixtae, 117, 497, 498, 612, 634. 
iMohria^ 542 (Figs. 301, 302); anatomy, 54S. 
Monarch roots in Ophioglossaceae, 458 (Fig. 

256) ; in Lycopods. 259. 

A/ojtOilea, 262 (Fig. 122) ; symmetrj'of, 204. 
Monophyllous habit in Ophioglossaceae, 43 1 . 
^fonostele, 190. 

j Moss, cauline stelar column, 195. 

I Musci, 272. 

I Mycorhiza, in Cyathea^ 240 ; in Xeottia 
I and Sarcodes^ 240 ; in Psilotaceae, 241 ; 
in Ophioglossales, 241, 477 ; in Lycopods, 
47S ; in Ferns, 478. 

Mycorhizic symbiosis, its relation to reduction,. 
240. 

JMyosttrus^ 128. 

1 

Najas^ 127. 

Kanomifrittm^ 283 (Fig. 140). 

I Nephrodium dilatatum, apogamy, 53 (Fig. 

35 ). 

A em alien, 67, 

NemcUophycHS, 22S. 

j Xephrodiiim Pilix-mas, 15-25 (Figs, r, 2, 4,. 
‘ 5» 6, 9, 10, ii); pseiido-ma^, v. oistata, 

I apogamy and apospory, 56 (Fig, 88) ; 

• y, po/ydaciy/nm, 57, 58 (Fig. 39). 
j XeuroptenSj 705. 

, Non-meduIIated monostele, 339. 

Non-soral state in Ferns, 633. 

A'otothylas, 269 (Fig. 131). 

Nuclear division, 47, 48 (Fig. 31). 

I Nutrition of sporophyte, 242. 
j Nutiitive cells, 263, 

Octants, theory of, 179. 

Oligocarpia, 554, 560 (Fig. 312); lindsaeoides,. 

522 (Fig. 2S9). 

Onagraceae, 96. 

Onoclea, 617 ; sensibilis, 29 (Fig, 13) ; 
Sirntkioptcris, differentiation of leave.s, 
169 (Fig. 89). 

Ophit^lossales, symmetry of, 212, 430 ; 
external characters, 431 ; spore-producing 
members, 447, 484 ; anatomy, 458 ; em- 
bryolog}’, 464, 4S9 ; comparative discus- 
sion of, 476 ; mycorhiza in, 477 ; not a 
reduction series, 477 ; origin from sporan- 
giophoric Pteridophytes, 493. 
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Ofniocf^ojim extLiml chaiacieis, 431, 
sDuie pioducin^ mcmbus 447 spoie 
mothti clIK 451 (Iij-s 250,2^1) 
tom\ 45b(liG;h 256,258 259) tmbi\o, 
400 (Fi^ 260) piothallus, 464 , t ofal 
ph 17 ont^ 4^1 <7/ 7 /i/ /, 43 1 , ^ ul^atiim^ 

431 1F14 235), 433 liiito 

u/fi, 433, niuhtauU, 453, Iiiutaui urn, 
423 ptiidiium, 435 , J^'ihtiaftt/i, 435 
(Fis;s 23S, 239) , 441 tithf 

m (itit 77 i, 441 , 7 Uiculatitm^ 439, 448 (Iig 
24b) 451 (Fig 250) 

Orientation of embr\o \anable, 666 
(Jiigm of membeis as* nevi stiuctmeb, 659 , 
objection's answeied, 680 
Ositiitnia^ 530 (Pig 293), spDiangia ot, 
532, 535 296 bis, 296) anatonn 

of 536 (Pigs 298 299) unbi}olo43 of, 
540 leducttl Ita\es of, 239 , /c*, lin and 
jaiamia^ 169 (iig 90) 

Osmundaceie e\ einal chaiacteis, 530 (Pig 
293) » producing membeis, 533 , 

anatonn,536, embi\olog\, 540 , phvletic 
position of, 654 (P ig 354) 

OstmmdiU^i 539 
0\ei lopping 13 s, 136 

Paihythita^ 228 

pAlaeoph> iolog\ , CMdence of, 227, its 
limitations, 229 
Palaiopit}i\ htktfuca, 5S2 
P7lat,os*at,Ma^ 150 (Tig 81), 375 

(Fig 203), moiphologj of cone, 384 
footnote 

Pirts, independent oiigin of, 183 
opit 7 1 r, 528 ; (Z?7 / oiiih \ ) Pirn 
528, d&7itata^ 519 (Fig 287) 520 

PtUta^ 266 (1 ig 12S) 

Penblem, 178 
Peiiodic reduction, 84 
PaoTtospo/a^ 68 

282 (Fig, 139) 

Ph7 ap7irtiiur7if 69 
Phjlhnthus, 126 

Piiyiiojo^simi, 297 (Figs 145, 146); spor- 
angium of, 315 embr>olog} of, 352, 355 
(Fig 1S9), detiched leaftiaces, 199, 
protocol m of, 225 
Ph\ Holds (Lignier), 136 
Phjliopodmm, 629 

Phvllosiphomc stiucture, 139, 198, state, 
ma} be derived fiom clidosiphonic, 487 8; 
secondan, 648 


Phylhtht a, 150, 167, 372 (Fig 197) 384 

Plulogtny of I ilicalcs, 652 

P/i\^ 07 }ut)iUa pituis^ 36 (1 ig 20) 

Piy to/ 77 it) 111771 280(114 137) 

Ph}siologiLil cxpciimcnt, 6 , \ check on 
ph)letic sptcuhtion, 2-)6 
Phv tonic theoi), anatomic il ispcct of, iSS 
ofDclpino, 135 

Piiut I \ctha, ovule of, 41 (1 ig 27) 
Pilula 7 ia^ 551 

Pmat odt 7 id/ 071 7/111^71 uni ^ 304 
Pi?iti? /tvitiOf geimination of pollen, 42 
(hig 28) 

PIafMt7 7U77li 631 

P/aty mia, 553 
Pleiome 178 

Phtt) inwia^ 220 (Fig 1 14), 302 ( 1 151) 
stiobilus of, 304 (I ig 154) 

Podostem iccae, sjminctiy of, 201 
Polaiit} 203 of embi\o viiiiblc 666 
in V Cl Sion of, 675 
Pollen mothei cells, 49 (lig 32) 

Poh ^ 71117 ) 1 ^ ovaiy of, 44 (1 ig 30) 

Pol} ph} letic dev clopment, 1 1 
Po/jpodi 1 / 771 , 628 ph}lctic position of, 656 
(lig 354) ,///;/< /«/•///;/, 616, t 7 dqa 7 t, 23, 
28, 214 (ligs 7, 12, no), s}mractiy of 
seedling, 214 (I ig iro) 

Pol}uplio 7 ita, 67, 8 1 
Pol} spoiangiate stale, 113 
Pol} stelic type, 189 

Poiy ^iii hum aii^ ula) t , v pit/t hu > i/ 7 ui 7 /i , 
ipospory in, 55 (IiT 37) 

Polytiichiceac, stem stiuctuie, 105 6 
Poiyf/uhum 281 
Po 7 tlIa, 265 (1 ig 126) 

Pieeocit} of cot}lcdon, 670, 671 , of loot, 
672 

Primitive shoot, 716 

Progressive metimoiphosis of (roeLhe, I 57 » 
251 

Probepitie t>pe of Ligniei, 1 37, 216 
Proiballi of Lytopodium, 340, s\piophytic, 
342 , subterranean, 343 
Prothallus of Fein, 25 
Protocalamanaceae, 373 
Protocorm, i8i, 223, 253, 672 , in Phaneio 
gams, 224 , of L> copods, 351 
Protostelic stite in piimiUve Feins, 647 
Protoxylem, peripheral in Lycopodtum, 32 ^^ 
cential m Selaginella^ 332 
Psa 707 itu^^ 507, 526, 528. 

Pseudohoinxa, 373, 424 
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Pseudosteles, 193. 

Psilotaceae, 398, 408. | 

PsUottun, 88 (Fig. 45) ; sporangiuphtne, 1 
147 j spore-producing memheis of, 416 | 
(Fig. 232); anatom) of, 418 (Fig. 233); 
40S, 412 (Fig. 229). I 

Pteridophyta, 288 ; balance of alternating I 
generations, 36. 1 

Pteiidos perms, theii discover}', 496. 

/Vtv'/j, pliyletic position of, 655 (Fig. 354) ; 
elata, 616 (Fig. 342) ; hcterophylla, 632. 

Pteropsida, 486. 

Ptychocarpus^ 51 1, 520 (Fig. 288); itniiti^^ 
151 (Fig. 84). 

Rackioptens Oldhamia^ 501. 

Radial construction, 201, 252. 

‘ Raditla^ 264 (Fig. 125). 

Recapitulation, theory of, 173; applicable 
within limits, 185 ; exceptions to its 
applications, 159, 636, 660. 

Receptacle of .sorus, 634 ; not a result of 
“metamorphosis,” 635. 

Red Seaweeds, 67. 

Reduction, 233, 253 ; its prevalence in 
phyletic speculation, 235 ; of leaf, 139 ; t 
in moss-sporogonia, 238 ; in Ophiodenna^ 
241 ; follows on seed-habit, 717 ; of chro- 
mosomes, 50 (Fig. 32) ; phyletic delay 
in, 77. 

Reduction-seiies, s}Tithetic necessity 0^ 482. 

Rhizopkora^ 96, 142 (Fig. 72). 

Rhizophores, of Selaginella^ 219. 1 

Rhopalodia^ 71 (Fig. 41), 

Rict/a, 33, 34 (Fig. 17) ; absence of polarity, 1 
203 ; archegonium of, 257 (Fig. 118). | 

Ricdotarpits^ 34 (Figs. 1 8, iSa) ; sporo- | 
gonium of, 257 (Figs. 119, 120). 

Riella^ 263. 

Root of embrj’o, variable in time and place 
of origin, 671, 672; origin of, 216; 
exogenous, 219 ; capless, 219. 

Root-apex of Osmundaceae, 649 (Fig. 351). 

Rootless sporophytes, 21S. 

Roots, “free-living,” 183. 

Root-stiuctuie in Ophioglossaceae, 45S (Fig. 
256), 4S9. 

Sah'inia^ 176, 610. 

Salviniaceae, 610 ; related to Gradatae, 61 1. 

Schizata^ 543 (Figs. 300, 301, 302) ; anatomy, 
549 - 

Schizaeaceae, external characters, 542 ; spore- } 


pioducing membeis, 544 ; anatomy, 547 ; 
segmentation of sporangium, 547 (Fig. 
305) ; phyletic position of, 654 (Fig. 354). 
Schizomura, 372 (Fig. 19S). 

Scliuostelic •state, 192. 

Scolopendnttm vitli^are (Fig. 93); apogamy, 
S2. 54 (Figs. 34, 35). 

Stohiopien^, 511 (Fig. 2S2), 521 (Fig. 289) ; 

polynio) pha^ 522 (Fig. 2S9). 

Secondaiy thickening, 690 ; in Lepidodeti- 
droll, 334 ; in Ophioglossaceae, 4S8. 
Seed-habit, 703, 716 ; often leads to re- 
duction, 705. 

Seed-plants, balance of alternating genera- 
tions, 43. 

Segmentation, 176; of embryo, 179; of 
zygote in Lycopoda, 345. 

Selngindla, origin of sporangium, 146 (Fig. 

74) ; symmetry of, 211. 

Sr/aj" ifiai/a apii^, microspoiangium of, 39 
(Fig. 23) ; megasporangium of, 40 (Fig. 
24) ; microapoie of, 40 (Figs. 25, 26). 
Selaginella saiiguimkuia, 299; Martensii, 
299; apus, 317; ruptstri^, 317; heivefica, 
316; Wallichii, 316; Kramsiana, 316; 
inaeqiialifolia, 334 ; PPilldonoz^iiy 334 ; 
laevigata^ 334; spinulosa, 299 (Fig. 51); 
basal knot of, 220 (Fig. 115); general 
morpholog)' of, 300 (Figs. 148, 149) ; 
sporangia of, 316 (Figs. 163, 164}; anatomy 
of, 332 (Fig. 173) ; embr)'ology of, 356 
(Fig. 190). 

Seiago^* condition, 164; in Lycopods, 
164 ; in Isoetes, 165 ; in Psilotaceae, 165 ; 
in Ophioglossaceae, 166 ; in Ferns, 167. 
Scnftenhcrgia, 546 (Fig. 303); Ophioder- 
matica, 522 (Fig. 289}. 

Septa, origin of, 97, no. 

Septum in Tmesiph^h, 41 1, 415, 

Series of progression, 10 ; of reduction, 10. 
Sexual c>'cle, 75. 

Sexualit)', a constantly recurring feature, 9. 
Sigillaria, stelar structure, 231 ; fruciifi- 
j cations of, 325 ; ehngata, 337 ; eiegans, 

, 337 ; MenarnU^ 337 ; spinulosa^ 337. 

Sigillanosti’obits Crepini, 325. 

Simplices, 117, 497, 498, 634. 

Small-leaved types primitive, 139. 
Solenostelar structure, of Gleichenia, 562 
‘ 313); of Matonia, 569 (Fig. 319); 

j of Loxsoma, 573 (Fig. 321); of Denn- 
! siaedtihiae, 600 (Fig. 333) ; of Pteris, 616 
(Fig. 342). 
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Solenostele, 190 ; in Feins, 647. 

Somatic expansion, 

Soral state in Fems, 633. 

Sorus, a sporangiophore, 151 ? fission of, 
633 ; priniitivc position of, 633 ; shifting 
of position of, 636 ; extension of, in 
Feins, 699. 

Speculati\e morpholog)^ 6. 

S/^ejicenfes, 146 (Fig. 76); insignis^ 321 
(Fig. 167). 

Spermatozoids, fertilisation by, 2, 244. 

Sfhaerocarfus, 92, 263. 

Sphaeroptcris^ 617. 

Sphagnales, 272. 

Sphagnum^ 93 (Fig. 48), 272 (Fig. 132) 

Sphenophyllimy vegetative system, 399 ; 
anatomy, 400; strobilus, 401. 

Sphenophyllales, 398 ; summary for, 423. 

Sphenopbylleae, 230, 398. 

SphcHophyllum auieifolium, 400 (Fig. 216) 
(= 5 . Dawsom)t 402, 425 (Fig. 219); 
S» Unerrimiim^ 400 (Fig, 216) ; S, verti- 
eiUatum, 400 (Fig. 216) % majus, ijgj 
(Fig. 78); insigjte, 400 (F^. 217)5 S, 
irichamatomm^ 402 (Fig. 218); 5 . angmti- 
fcJhtm^ 402 5 tenerrimimit 402 5 Rbmeri, 
402, 425 (Fig. 220) 5 majus^ 402, 424 
(Figs. 221, 222) 5 ferine^ 404, 

Spla:km(7n, 281 (Fig, 138); luteum, 203 
(Fig. 102), 

Sporangia, 693 ; positions of, 694 (Fig. 360) ; 
increase and decrease of, 86; uniformity 
of dimensions of, 114; indefiniteness of 
number, 115; relation to axis, 115; in- 
dividual identity of, 117; simultaneous 
'or successive, 117; variations in number 
of, H9, 129, 2495 mcrea.se in number of, 
120, 249 ; decrease in number of, 120, 249 ; 
septation of, 120, 249; interpolation of, 
Z20, I2Z, 249 ; interpolation restricted to 
certain groups, 130; fusion of, 120, 126, 
130, 249 ; abortion of, Z20, 127, z6i, 249. 
Sporangiophore, 144, 250, 693 ; of 7 'mesip- 
teriSj 409, 410, 414 ; of Psilatum^ 412, 
416 ; number of sporangia, 425 ; position, 
425 5 development, 426 ; a part sui gBneriSy 
I S3, 426; amplification of, 699; positions of, 
694 (Fig. 360); of H^lminlhostachys^ origin 
o^ 455 (Figs. 254, 255) 5 of EquisBium^ 
37ii 377» 379 ; morphology of, 382. 

Sporangiophoric Pteridophytes, 366 ; sum- 
mary for, 423 ; a brush of related pbyletic 
lines, 7Z2-714. 


Sporangium defined, 103, 112; individuality 
of, no; septation of, iio; of Ferns, 
segmentation of, 637 (Fig. 349) ; stalk of, 
63S ; head of, 638 ; annulus of, 638 ; pluri- 
seriale annulus, 639 ; contents of, 641 ; 
succession of, 644 ; of Filicales, 637. 

Sporangiogenic band, 447, 449 (Figs. 247, 
248). 

Spore-enumerations, 641 ; variation in num- 
ber in near affinities, 643 ; in IJotryopteri- 
deae, 502; in Maiattiaceae, 516, 520 ; in 
Osmundaceae, 536 ; in Schizaeaceae, 547. 

Spore-output of Male Fern, 23. 

Spore-producing members, 693 ; of Filicales. 
632. 

Spore-production a constantly recurring 
event, 9. 

Spores, dispersal of, 645 ; in Simplices, 645 ; 
in Gradatae, 646 (Fig. 350) ; in Mixtae, 
646. 

Sporogonia, syinmetr}^ of, 203 ; of Mosses, 
general comparison of, 2S5. 

Sporogenous group, 87 ; tissue, segregation 
of, 85 ; hypodermal origin of, 109 ; not 
strictly chcumscribed, 112; time of dis- 
tinctive development, 1165 disintegration 
of, 142. 

Sporophyll converted to foliage leaf (Goebel), 
171 ; of Tmesiptens, 409, 410, 414 ; of 
Psiloftcm, 41 1, 416. 

Spoiophyte, 32. 

Sporophytic budding, 20, 61. 

SporophylLs, 144. 

Spross-glied-lehre of Celakovsk}^ 135. 

Stachannularia^ 377. 

Siaitropiem oldhamia ,spore.s germinate in 
sporangium, 497, 498 (Fig. 271), 501. 

Stigmarian trunks, 220 (Fig. 112)5 302 
(Fig. 150). 

Stegocarpae, 277. 

Stelar theory, 189. 

Stele, 189; non-medullated monoslele pri- 
mitive, 685; medullation, 6S7; dwinte- 
gration, 687 ; xylcm-sponge of Lycopods, 
688; intrusion of outer tissues leads to 
solenostele, 6885 of Lycopods, 32S; of 
Selagimllay 332 (Fig. Z73); of Lepidoden- 
333 (Fig. 174). 

Stem-apex of A f^iopiens and Osmimda, 650 

(Fig. 352)- 

Sterile and fertile regions, their relations 

156, 251- 

Sterile region secondary, 161. 
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Steiilisation, 84, 87, 161, 246 ; in Pteiido- 
phyta, 89, 93; in Bryophyta, 90; in 
Seed-Plants, 96, 97 (Fig. 57); in Mar- 
chantiales, 263; in Jungermanniales, 267; 
in Anthoceiotales, 269 ; in Hepaticae 
generally, 271; in Mosses, 286; in 
Bryophytes, 660. 

Stock of Ophioglossaccae, structure of, 459, 
etc. (Fig. 236) ; of 0 . Bergimittm^ 460 
(Fig. 258); of Helminthostachys^ 460 (Fig. 

257)* 

Stomata, functionless in Sphapmm^ 274. 

Storage-tuber of Fhylloglossum^ 352. 

Stiobili, symmetry of, 208. 

Stiobilus, theory of, 132, 138, 248; of 
Eqtnseium^ 370. 

Siromaioptci zi, 553. 

Strutkiopteris^ 631. 

Subtending position of bract, 695 (Fig. 361). 

Suppression, 162, 

Suspensor, its variability, 182 ; in Botrythium 
ohliquiiniy 472 (Figs. 264-266) ; present or 
absent, 675. 

Symmetry, 201, 252 ; radial primitive for 
sporophyte, 203, 217, 252. 

Sjmangia, in Botryckium Lunatia^ 453 (Fig. 
252) ; in Botrychiitm deauifoUmny 454 
(Fig. 253) ; of Maialtiaceae, 512. 

Synapsis, 50 (Fig. 32). 

Synthetic types, 230. 

Tapetum, 104. 

Thyisopterideae, 589. 

Thyrsopterh\ 589 (Fig. 329) ; phyletic 
position of, 655 (Fig. 354J. 

Tetrad-division, 49, 50 (Fig. 32), 87. 

Tetraspores, 66, 67, 68. 

Tliallophytes, alternation in, 63. 

Tmei^tpteih, 144 (Fig. 73); 40S (Figs. 226, 
227, 22S) ; spore-pioducing members of, 
413 (Figs. 230, 231) ; anatomy of, 419 
(Fig. 234) ; sporangiopbore, 147 (Fig. 77); 
Tattnenus, septum fertile, 99 (Fig. 58). 


Todea, 530, sporangia of, 532 (Fig. 294), 
533 295, 296) j anatomy of, 536 

(Fig. 298) ; sitpcrba^ 582. 

Tiabeculae of hoetes^ 95, 318; of Lepido- 
strodiisy 323. 

TradcMunita^ pollen grain of, 43 (Fig. 29). 

Tnchomanes^ habit, 575 (Fig. 323) ; soiiis, 
57^5 (Fig. 324); spoiangia, 579 (Figs. 325, 
327) ; spore enumerations, 580 ; iilmy 
structure, 582; stock, 584; %Feeay 631; 
alaium^ apogamy and apospory, 56. 

Tithicaiiln^ 501. 

Uebeigipfelung theory of Potonie, 135. 

W&a: seedlings, 185. 

Ulotkrix^ 73. 

Uredineae, 69. 

Vauinutm Myrtillm, symmetry of, 209. 

Radial type of early Ferns, 625. 

Vascular shoot, symmetry of, 206. 

Vascular skeleton, 685. 

raucheria^ 64. 

Vegdaito ia/t^uesit,mi 157. 

Vegetative region of Pteridophytes, s}’ni- 
inetry of, 209. 

Velum, oiigin of, 319. 

Venation in Ophioglossaceae, 463. 

Ventral lobe, 153, 426, 481. 

Water-ielation, 2. 

IVehJztsthia^ floral symmetry", 208. 

Whorled leaves, probably primitive, 71 1. 

Wings of leaf in Ferns, comparative study 
of, 651 (Fig. 359). 

IVoodsia, 617. 

Working hypothesis, summarj" of, 244. 

Xylem-core, 334. 

X} lem-islands, 330. 

Xylem-sponge in LyccpotSum, 33a 

Zygupttns, 585, sporangia of, $01, 508 (Fig. 

272); 529. 499 (Fig- 270). 
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